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CHAPTER   I. 

EARLY  HISTORY  OF  GREEK  TRAGEDY, 

§  I.     Introductory. 

In  tracing  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  primitive  drama,  the 
point  which  impresses  itself  most  forcibly  upon  the  attention  is 
the  gradual  and  tentative  character  of  its  early  progress.  The 
invention  of  the  dramatic  art,  like  many  other  human  dis- 
coveries, so  far  from  being  achieved  by  sudden  inspiration,  was 
the  result  of  a  protracted  series  of  innovations  and  experiments, 
of  which  the  eventual  tendency  was  for  a  long  time  far  from 
manifest.  The  hesitating  manner  in  which  the  ancient  poets 
proceeded  with  the  work  of  development,  and  the  slowness  with 
which  they  gradually  came  to  realise  the  varied  capacities  of 
the  new  form,  may  at  first  sight  cause  surprise.  Theatrical 
performances  have  now  become  so  familiar  to  the  mind,  that  we 
are  apt  to  regard  them  as  an  obvious  and  natural  contrivance, 
and  to  underrate  the  merit  of  those  by  whom  they  were  origi- 
nally discovered.  But  the  evidence  of  history  throws  a  different 
light  upon  the  question.  It  shows  us  that  the  notion  of  a 
dramatic    representation,  or,   in    other  words,  the   notion   of 
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unfolding  a  story  by  means  of  the  mutual  conversation  of 
actors,  without  any  aid  from  narrative,  is  not  one  which  readily 
presents  itself  to  the  human  imagination.  It  is  true  that  the 
love  of  mimicry  and  imitation  is  one  of  the  most  universal 
of  instincts,  and  that  mimetic  performances  of  some  kind  or 
another  have  been  found  to  exist  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
world.  But  to  evolve  out  of  these  primitive  elements  an 
orderly  and  continuous  drama  was  a  work  of  the  greatest 
creative  genius.  The  magnitude  of  the  task  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  it  has  never  been  fully  and  satisfactorily  accomplished 
except  by  a  single  nation— the  Greeks.  It  is  from  the  Greeks 
that  every  drama,  both  ancient  and  modern,  which  has  attained 
to  anything  like  perfection  of  form,  is  ultimately  derived.  Other 
nations  have  occasionally,  by  their  own  unaided  efforts,  made 
some  approximation  towards  a  like  result ;  but  unless  they  have 
come  under  Hellenic  influence,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
their  drama  has  never  advanced  beyond  a  rudimentary  stage. 
A  brief  survey  of  existing  dramatic  literatures  will  exemplify 
the  truth  of  this  statement. 

To  take  the  eastern  nations  first.  Both  the  Indians  and  the 
Chinese,  it  is  well  known,  possess  a  national  drama  which  dates 
from  remote  antiquity.  But  the  plays  of  the  Chinese,  though 
apparently  of  native  growth,  are  so  childish  and  elementary 
in  their  general  character,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  same  species  as  the  productions  of  the 
European  stage.  The  Hindu  dramas,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
superior  to  the  Chinese  in  literary  merit,  have  far  less  claim  to 
rank  as  indigenous  creations.  None  of  them  belong  to  an 
earlier  date  than  the  first  century  before  Christ  But  long 
before  that  period  the  Hindus  had  been  brought  into  contact 
with  the  influences  of  Greek  civilisation  by  means  of  the 
Hellenic  dynasties  established  in  the  north-western  districts  of 
India.  The  effect  of  that  contact  may  still  be  traced  in  the 
style  of  their  early  architecture ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  expansion  of  their  drama  was  due  to  the  same  original 
cause.  In  confirmation  of  this  view  it  has  been  pointed  out 
by  recent  scholars  that  the  most  ancient  of  the  Indian  plays 
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contain  various  features  which  are  not  strictly  Oriental,  but 
recall  the  characteristics  of  the  Greek  theatre'. 

When  we  turn  to  the  nations  of  the  west  the  case  is  still 
clearer.  The  Roman  drama  in  its  regular  form  was  a  mere 
exotic  borrowed  directly  from  the  Greek.  Before  this  importa- 
tion the  native  genius  of  the  Italians  had  produced,  it  is  true, 
certain  farcial  entertainments,  such  as  the  Mimi  and  the  Atel- 
lanae.  But  these  rude  mixtures  of  song,  pantomime,  and 
extempore  raillery  and  repartee,  bore  little  resemblance  to 
plays  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 

Through  the  agency  of  the  Romans  the  memory  of  the 
classical  drama  was  handed  down  to  mediaeval  times,  and  so 
gave  birth  to  the  various  national  theatres  of  modern  Europe. 
For  many  centuries,  indeed,  during  the  confusion  caused  by 
the  inroads  of  the  barbarians,  and  the  downfall  of  the  Western 
Empire,  all  theatrical  performances  were  abandoned.  But  the 
tradition  never  entirely  disappeared.  The  class  of  actors, 
though  their  regular  occupation  was  gone,  still  continued  to 
survive  in  a  degenerate  condition,  as  '  ioculatores '  or  wandering 
players  and  minstrels,  and  kept  alive  some  faint  reminiscence 
of  the  dramatic  art.  At  the  same  time  among  the  learned 
ecclesiastics  there  were  always  a  few  who  possessed  an 
acquaintance  with  the  productions  of  the  Roman  stage.  Copies 
of  Plautus  and  Terence,  preserved  in  monasteries  and  religious 
houses,  found  occasional  readers  and  admirers,  and  were 
sometimes  used  as  models  for  composition  by  the  monks  and 
nuns.  When,  therefore,  towards  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages 
the  clergy  began  to  exhibit  their  Mysteries  and  Miracle  Plays, 
and  thus  laid  the  foundations  of  the  modern  drama,  these 
spectacles  were  not  altogether  an  original  conception  of  their 
own.  The  idea  of  representing  the  events  of  Scripture  in 
dramatic  form  was  derived  from  classical  example  by  two 
separate  lines  of  tradition,  one  professional,  and  due  to  the  ( 

^  See  Windisch^s  pamphlet,  Der  grie-  qaestion  of  the  inflaence  of  the  Greeks 

chische  Einflass  im   indischen  Drama  upon  Indian  civilisation  is  discussed  in 

(Abhandlnngen  des  Orientalisten-Con-  Mahafify*s  Greek  World  under  Roman 

grcMea^    Berlin,    i88a).      The   whole  Sway,  pp.  20-37. 
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strolling   players,    the  other  literary,   and    preserved  by  the 
ecclesiastics. 

It  appears  then  from  the  above  survey  that  the  theatre  of  the 
Greeks  is  the  ultimate  source  of  every  dramatic  literature 
which  really  deserves  the  name.  Among  the  Greeks  them- 
selves the  first  species  of  drama  to  be  developed  into  perfect 
shape  was  tragedy.  Hence  the  history  of  Attic  tragedy,  apart 
from  its  own  intrinsic  interest,  is  a  subject  of  which  the  literary 
importance  can  hardly  be  overrated.  Further  than  this,  as 
a  scientific  study  it  possesses  certain  advantages  over  the 
history  of  the  modem  theatre.  The  dramas  of  the  different 
European  nations  have  been  exposed  from  the  very  first  to 
such  complexity  of  influences,  each  of  them  acting  and  reacting 
on  the  other,  and  all  alike  being  dominated  at  various  times 
and  in  various  degrees  by  classical  example,  that  their  course 
of  necessity  has  been  somewhat  fitful  and  irregular.  The 
tragic  drama  of  the  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of  those 
branches  of  art  which  have  been  allowed  to  unfold  themselves 
in  a  purely  spontaneous  manner,  without  any  admixture  of 
foreign  elements.  Being  wholly  a  native  product,  each  suc- 
cessive phase  in  its  career  follows  naturally  from  that  which 
went  before.  Its  progress  from  birth  to  maturity,  and  from 
maturity  to  decay,  resembles  one  of  the  evolutionary  processes 
of  nature ;  and  the  task  of  tracing  its  progress  throughout  these 
various  stages  has  much  of  the  attractiveness  which  accom- 
panies an  inquiry  into  some  phenomenon  of  natural  science. 


§  2.     The  Worship  of  Dionysus. 

In  most  countries  art  and  literature  are  originally  the 
ofispring  of  religious  enthusiasm;  and  the  early  poets  and 
sculptors  find  their  highest  inspiration  in  singing  the  praises,  or 
in  fashioning  the  likeness,  of  the  divine  being.  The  Greek 
drama  forms  no  exception  to  this  rule.  The  cause  to  which  it 
I  owed  its  origin  was  the  fervent  zeal  of  the  worshippers  of  the 
i  god  Dionysus,  amid  whose  sacred  festivals  it  developed  and 
grew  to  maturity,  and  to  whose  honour  it  was  consecrated. 
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THE  WORSHIP  OF  DIONYSUS. 


The  whole  of  its  early  history  is  so  intimately  associated  with 
Dionysus,  that  a  brief  account  of  the  god  and  of  his  cultus  will 
be  necessary  for  the  due  understanding  of  that  which  follows  \ 

Dionysus,  though  he  eventually  became  one  of  the  most 
important  of  Greek  divinities,  appears  to  have  been  introduced 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  at  a  comparatively  late  period. 
He  is  mentioned  only  four  times  in  Homer,  where  he  occupies 
an  insignificant  position,  having  no  place  among  the  aristocratic 
circle  of  Olympian  gods '.  Herodotus  also  states  that  his  name 
was  learnt  by  the  Greeks  '  much  later '  than  the  names  of  the 
other  deities'.  Various  traits  in  his  cultus  would  seem  to 
show  that  it  came  originally  from  the  semi-Greek  tribes  of  Asia 
Minor,  such  as  the  Phrygians  and  Lydians*.  And  the  legends 
about  the  opposition  which  it  encountered  in  Thrace  and  Thebes, 
on  the  occasion  of  its  first  introduction,  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  brought  from  Asia  Minor  along  the  northern  shores 
of  the  Aegean,  and  so  passed  southwards  into  Greece. 

As  to  the  attributes  of  Dionysus,  he  was  essentially,  in  the 
original  conception,  a  rural  god — the  god  of  trees,  and  plants, 
and  fruits,  and  vegetable  produce  of  various  kinds.  The  vine, 
with  which  his  name  is  chiefly  associated,  was  not  his  only  gift 
to  mankind.  All  fruits  of  a  soft  and  mellow  nature,  such  as 
are  fostered  by  moisture  and  damp,  were  supposed  to  be  under 
his  care*.  For  this  reason  he  was  called  the  Fruitful,  the 
Leafy,  and  the  Flowering*;  and  also  the  Benefactor  and  the 


^  My  principal  authorities  on  the 
subject  of  Dionysus  have  been  the  articles 
in  Roscher's  Lexicon  der  Mythologie, 
Preller's  Griechische  Mythologie,  Bau- 
meister's  Denkmaler,  Smith's  Dictionary 
of  Mythology,  and  Collignon*s  Manual 
of  Mythology  (translated  by  Miss  Jane 
Harrison). 

*  Horn.  II.  6.  13a  ;  14.  325 ;  Od.  11. 
325 ;  24.  74. 

»  Herod.  2.  52. 

*  Thos  the  dithyramb,  the  Dionysiac 
hymn,  was  regularly  composed  in  the 
Phrygian  style  of  music  (Aristot.  Pol. 
8.  7).    The  orgiastic  character  of  the 


Dionysiac  worship  in  various  parts  of 
Greece  also  points  to  an  Asiatic  origin. 
See  p.  9. 

•  Plut.  de  Is.  et  Osir.  c.  35  In  Z\  oO 
fi6voy  rod  olvov  Atdyvaov,  dAAa  «ea2  vdffffi 
hypas  ipvatoft  (i.e.  moist  vegetation,  as 
opposed  to  com  and  similar  produce — 
the  ^rjpd  rpwpii  of  Diod.  4.  3)  'EXAi^rct 
^ovvToi  tcupicv  ffcu  dpxfiy^y,  dpxti  Il/r- 
dapos  fi&pTvt  ttyat  kiywv  AwZpicav  M 
pofii^y  At6vvcrot  voAirya^  ovfdroi  /r.rA. 
Hence  his  title  of  AiyiplTtjt  (Plut. 
Symp.  5.  3). 

*  Evav$^9  (Athen.  p.  465),  AaaJuKKiot 
(Pans.  I.  43.  5),  Ei6Kapwos/Ap$tot  /r.rA. 
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Counsellor,  who  taught  mankind  the  cultivation  of  vineyards  and 
orchards  ^  The  spring  was  of  all  seasons  of  the  year  the  one 
most  sacred  to  his  divinity.  It  was  he  who  in  the  spring-time 
aroused  the  earth  from  its  long  winter  torpor,  inspired  it  with 
warmth,  and  life,  and  vigour,  and  clothed  it  with  vegetation ". 
Hence  he  figured  in  the  imagination  of  the  Greeks  as  the 
representative  of  the  productive  forces  of  nature;  and  the 
phallus,  the  symbol  of  generative  power,  was  always  a  con- 
spicuous element  in  his  worship*. 

But  it  was  chiefly  as  the  god  of  the  vineyard,  and  the 
inventor  of  wine,  that  he  was  held  in  honour  by  mankind,  and 
ranked  among  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  human  race*. 
By  his  priceless  gifl  he  dispelled  pain  and  sorrow,  and  inspired 
mirth  and  cheerfulness,  and  was  therefore  saluted  with  the  title 
of  Deliverer  and  Liberator*.  Under  his  genial  influence  it 
was  supposed  that  savage  natures  were  tamed,  and  violence 
and  hostility  replaced  by  gentleness  and  harmony;  and  this 
effect  of  his  power  gave  rise  to  various  legends.  His  car  was 
said  to  be  drawn  by  panthers  and  lions ;  the  wild  natives  of 
the  forest  followed  in  his  train;  the  barbarous  Indians  were 
pacified  by  his  presence,  and  submitted  to  the  dominion  of  law  ^ 

Wine  being  also  an  incentive  to  dance  and  song,  Dionysus, 
like  Apollo,  was  a  patron  of  poetry  and  music '.  But  the  poetry 
and  the  music  inspired  by  these  two  deities  differed  widely  in 
character.  In  the  hymns  and  paeans  of  Apollo,  which  were  set 
to  the  stately  melody  of  the  harp,  the  prevailing  feature  was 
symmetry  of  form  and  grave  earnestness  of  tone.  The  Bacchic 
poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  preferred  the  more  lively  accom- 
paniment of  the  flute,  and  admitted  the  utmost  freedom  and 
irregularity  in  rhythm,  language,  and  sentiments.  Every  diversity 

'  E{r€pyirfis  (Hesych.  s.  v.),  Eu0ov\€^       Aristid.  I.  p.  49  o^Siv  dpa  alms  fitfiaion 
(Plat.  Sjrmp.  7.  g,  7).  i€^cr€Tcu,  ob  p6a%  o^k  ^P7p,  ob  riixV 

*  Pindar,  frag.  53 ;    Aristoph.  Nab.      oUt/dtf,  t  /lij  ofor  r    iaroi  Kvctu  rf 

'  Schol.  Aristoph.  Acham.  343.  <  Baameister's  Denkmaler,  art  Dio- 

*  Diod.  4. 3.  nysische     Symbole.       Diod.    2.    38 ; 

*  Plat  Symp.  i.  i.  2  «dyranr  fi\w  6      4.  5. 

Aiovwros  Aiio'i^f  iffrt  teal  Avdiot.    Corp.  ^  Hence  his  title  of  Ai6vwroi  M(\- 

Jns.  Att  3.  240  AUweot  ^EX^vOtpth.      w6n§ros,  Corp.  Ins.  Att.  5.  278. 
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of  feeling  found  expression :  rapid  transitions  from  gaiety  to 
pathos,  and  from  coarse  merriment  to  passionate  enthusiasm, 
were  regarded  as  appropriate  qualities  in  compositions  conse- 
crated to  the  god  of  wine  \  This  licence  and  variety,  and  this 
exemption  from  all  restraint,  are  the  causes  which  rendered  the 
Dionysiac  choral  poetry  the  most  favourable  material  for  the 
development  of  a  new  form  of  art,  and  which  enabled  it  to 
give  birth  to  such  dissimilar  creations  as  tragedy,  comedy,  and 
satyric  drama. 

In  his  various  wanderings  and  adventures  Dionysus  was 
generally  accompanied  by  a  motley  troop  of  mythical  beings, 
who  represented  in  various  ways  the  vigorous  forces  of  nature, 
and  the  passions  and  emotions  of  the  human  mind,  and  were 
therefore  suitable  companions  for  the  god  of  vegetable  fruitful- 
ness,  and  of  wine  and  poetry  and  music '.  Foremost  among 
these  followers  were  the  Satyrs,  the  inhabitants  of  forest  and 
mountain — rude  beings,  half-human  half-animal  in  shape,  with 
shaggy  hair,  pointed  ears,  and  shanks  like  a  horse  or  goat. 
In  disposition  they  were  a  cowardly  and  sensual  race,  but  at 
the  same  time  lively,  frolicsome,  and  good-humoured ;  and  the 
quaint  and  fanciful  names  which  they  bore,  such  as  Ivy,  Revel, 
Fun,  Lustful,  and  Dithyramb,  may  remind  one  of  Oberon's 
fairy  followers,  Cobweb  and  Mustard  Seed,  Mistress  Squash 
and  Master  Peascod '. 

The  Bacchantes  were  hardly  less  constant  in  their  attendance 
upon  the  god  \    They  are  represented  in  ancient  paintings  as 


^  Plat,  de  Ei  apnd  Delph.  c.  9  «a^ 
fhooat  Tf)  fiir  (to  Dionysus)  9i9vpafA0iM^ 
/iiXtj  iraBSjw  fitord  itai  furtifiok^Sf  wk&vfjp 
rivA  teal  Jk€up6ftrjuiw  kxownjr  fu^ofiCay 
y&p,  Al<rxi/Aot  ^pffct,  wpivti  Jk$ijpafi0ov 
6f»afrrHW  ovyicowcf¥  Aiovvc^'  rf  Si  (to 
Apollo)  iroiova  rtra/yiAhrp^  ical  ainppova 
Wdvifav  •  • .  itaX  t\on  Tf)  yikv  dfiotdrrfTa 
Mtd  rdi^ir  Kot  <nrov9J^r  Aicparw,  7^  Zl 
fit/uy/iivip^  ripd  wcuiif  koI  t&pti  koL 
<nrov8p  koA  /tayii^  9poa<f>4povrif  dvwftw- 
Xlaw  «.r  A.  Aristot  Pol.  8.  7  waca  7^^ 
fioMx**^  f"^  iroffa  1)  rotavrrj  xlyrfcrit 
jii&X»aTa  rw¥  6p)&tv¥  Ivrlv  h  roTs  avAoTt. 


'  The  description  of  the  followers  of 
Dionysus,  as  they  appear  in  ancient 
sculptures  and  vase-paintings,  is  taken 
mainly  from  Preller*s  Griechische  My* 
thologie,  pp.  59a,  593,  and  CoUignon*8 
Manual  of  Mythology,  p.  244  foil. 

'  The  satyrs  are  frequently  depicted 
in  vase-paintings  with  names  such  as 
Kicrffof y  OTvof ,  KcD/40t,  Xop6s,  TiKott,  Kp6' 
T0<;  Ai$vpafifiot,  'Tfipts,  Xvfidt  «.rA. 
See  Gerhard's  Griechische  Mytbologie, 

p.  513- 

*  They  were  called  B<S«x^i  Mcui^Scr^ 
0M<&2ct,  and  A^rott 
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girls  with  flowing  garments  and  dishevelled  hair,  dancing  to  the 
flute  and  clashing  their  cymbals,  or  flourishing  the  magic  wand 
of  Dionysus;  Their  names,  like  those  of  the  Satyrs,  were 
playful  personifications,  such  as  Dance,  Song,  Drink,  Merri- 
ment, and  Comedy*.  The  Sileni,  with  their  gross  and  hairy 
bodies,  and  their  drunken  and  lascivious  features,  resembled 
Satyrs  advanced  in  years,  and  formed  the  elderly  portion  of 
the  troop.  Centaurs,  as  the  representatives  of  animal  force 
and  vigour,  and  Pan,  as  the  god  of  rural  life,  also  followed  in 
the  train  of  Dionysus.  Various  allegorical  figures  are  likewise 
often  to  be  seen,  in  works  of  art,  as  frequenting  his  court. 
Autumn,  a  matronly  woman,  offers  him  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
upon  a  dish ;  Peace  stands  by  his  side,  with  the  horn  of  plenty 
in  her  hand ;  and  Love  and  Desire,  little  winged  boys,  hover 
round  his  head.  The  Muses,  the  Hours,  and  the  Graces 
occasionally  join  themselves  to  the  group. 

Such  then  were  the  principal  features  in  the  popular  concep- 
tion of  Dionysus  and  his  followers.  To  turn  next  to  the 
Dionysiac  festivals'.  Our  concern  is  mainly  with  those  held 
in  Attica,  which  were  of  two  kinds.  One  of  these  was  cele- 
brated in  the  spring-time,  when  the  wine  of  last  year  was  ready 
for  drinking,  and  when  the  earth  was  awakening  to  new  life, 
and  the  trees  and  plants  breaking  forth  into  foliage,  under  the 
fostering  influence  of  Dionysus.  The  other  was  placed  in  winter, 
after  the  termination  of  the  labours  of  the  year,  to  celebrate 
the  coippletion  of  the  vintage,  and  the  ingathering  of  the  fruits '. 


>  Xoptla,  Mokw/j,  Eu$vfua,  Ui0rf,  K«»- 
ff^&'a  /r.r  A.    See  Gerhard  1.  c 

'  On  the  festivals  of  Dionjrsns  see 
Mommsen's  Heortologie,  and  Siniih*s 
Diet,  of  Antiquities,  art.  Dionysia. 

'  At  Athens  the  original  spring  festival 
was  the  Antheiteria,  or  Feast  of  Flowers 
(Thnc  a.  15),  in  which  the  principal 
ceremony  was  the  Pithoegia,  or  formal 
opening  of  the  wine-casks.  But  in  later 
times  a  second  spring  festival  was  added 
—the  City  Dion3rsia — which  eventually 
l>ecaroe  the  more  splendid  of  the  two. 
The  wmtcr  festival  at  Athens  waa  the 


Lenaea,  or  Feast  of  the  Wine- Press, 
which  was  ctlebrated  in  the  beginning 
of  January. 

In  the  comitry  districts  of  Attica  the 
only  Dionysiac  gatherings  which  we  hoar 
of  in  the  historical  period  are  the  winter 
festivals,  or  Rural  Dionysia,  held  in 
December  throoghout  the  various  town- 
ships. But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  early  times,  before  the  government  of 
Attica  had  been  centralised  in  Athens, 
the  country  districts  had  their  spring 
festivals  also,  corresponding  to  the 
Athenian    Anthesteria.      Poft>ibly    the 
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These  twin  festivals,  held  each  spring  and  winter  throughout 
the  Attic  villages,  were  the  original  home  of  the  Greek  drama. 
In  character  they  were  simple  rustic  gatherings,  drawn  together 
in  honour  of  the  god  who  blessed  the  labours  of  the  country- 
men, and  made  the  earth  fruitful  and  productive.  The  proceed- 
ings began  with  a  procession  to  the  altar  of  Dionysus,  where 
a  goat  was  sacrificed.  A  country  maiden  led  the  way,  adorned 
with  golden  ornaments,  and  bearing  on  her  head  the  sacred 
basket,  containing  an  offering  of  cakes,  a  chaplet  of  flowers 
for  the  victim,  and  a  knife  for  the  sacrifice.  Other  people 
followed  with  rural  gifts,  such  as  grapes,  figs,  and  jars  of  wine. 
The  phallus,  the  universal  symbol  of  Dionysus,  was  carried 
aloft.  During  the  sacrifice  dances  and  songs  were  performed 
in  honour  of  the  god  of  the  vineyard ;  then  came  the  country 
sport  of  dancing  upon  greased  wine-skins ;  and  the  day  con- 
cluded with  general  drinking  and  merriment  ^ 

In  the  Attic  festivals  of  Dionysus,  with  their  pastoral 
simplicity  of  tone,  the  Bacchic  worship  appears  to  have  lost 
most  of  its  oriental  character,  and  to  have  been  modified  into 
conformity  with  Hellenic  tastes'.  But  this  was  not  the  case 
in  every  part  of  Greece.  In  many  places  the  Asiatic  origin 
of  the  cultus  showed  itself  without  disguise,  and  especially  in 
Phocis  and  Boeotia,  at  the  *trieteric  festivals,'  which  were 
observed  every  alternate  year  along  the  slopes  of  Parnassus 
and  Cithaeron  •.  The  spirit  of  these  celebrations  was  one  of 
wild  and  ecstatic  violence.    They  were  held  in  winter,  during 


institution  of  a  second  spring  festival  at 
Athens  had  something  to  do  with  the 
disappearance  of  similar  festiTities  from 
the  country  calendar. 

*  Plttt.  de  cupid.  divit.  c  8 ;  Aristoph. 
Acham.  237-279;  Comutus  de  nat 
deor.  p.  217  F. 

'  Mr.  Bather,  in  his  interestin*;  article 
on  the  Problem  of  the  fiacchae  (Hellenic 
Jonmal,  toI.  xiv,  part  2),  suggests 
a  different  theory  (pp.  244-246).  He 
supposes  that  the  worship  of  Dionysus 
in  Greece  was  not  derived  entirely  from 
oriental  sources,  bat  that  there  existed 


from  early  times  an  indigenous  cult  of 
a  wine  and  vegetation  deity,  with  whom 
the  oriental  Dionysus  was  afterwards 
identified.  He  believes  that  rustic 
celebrations  such  as  those  of  the  early 
Attic  Dionysia  represented  the  primitive 
Greek  form  of  the  worship;  and  that 
the  orgiastic  rites  which  prevailed  in 
other  parts  of  Greece  were  a  later 
development,  due  to  the  introduction 
of  the  Asiatic  Dionysus,  and  his  identi- 
fication with  the  old  Greek  god. 

•  Probus    on    Verg.   Georg.  3.  43; 
Soph.  Ant  112(1. 
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the  night  time,  upon  the  mountain  ridges  \  The  ministers  were 
chiefly  women.  Clothed  in  fawn-skins,  like  the  Bacchantes, 
and  with  snakes  in  their  hair  and  blazing  torches  in  their 
hands,  they  rushed  along  the  heights  in  a  state  of  delirious 
fury,  clashing  their  cymbals,  blowing  their  flutes,  and  making 
pretence  to  hunt  the  wild  animals,  to  tear  them  in  pieces,  and 
to  devour  the  raw  flesh".  This  orgiastic  mode  of  worship, 
with  its  oriental  frenzy  and  mysticism,  seems* to  have  found 
little  favour  among  the  Athenians ;  and  no  trieteric  festivals 
were  ever  established  in  Attica«  Hence  it  will  be  unnecessary, 
in  discussing  the  origin  of  the  Attic  drama,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration this  particular  phase  of  Dionysiac  enthusiasm. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Dionysus  it  may  be  interesting 
to  supplement  and  illustrate  the  preceding  description  of  his 
cultus  by  some  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  repre- 
sented in  works  of  art*.  His  outward  appearance,  as  there 
portrayed,  differed  very  considerably  at  successive  periods ; 
and  the  variety  of  type,  in  this  case  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
other  gods,  shows  a  gradual  progress  from  rude  simplicity 
to  grace,  dignity,  and  refinement.  The  earliest  statues  of 
Dionysus  were  mere  pillars  of  stone,  with  the  head  of  a  bearded 
man,  antique  in  style  and  expression,  carved  upon  the  top. 
Various  adornments,  such  as  chaplets  of  ivy  and  vine-leaf, 
strings  of  fruit,  and  branches  laden  with  country  produce, 
denoted  the  rustic  nature  of  the  god*.  In  course  of  time 
the  rudeness  of  this  first  conception  was  partially  modified, 
the  stone  pillar  being  replaced  by  a  stiff  kind  of  figure  with 
hands  and  feet;  but  the  general  presentment  remained  very 
much  the  same.  The  specimen  which  is  here  given  (fig.  i), 
with  its  pointed  beard,  and  formal  and  elaborate  ringlets,  exhibits 
the  usual  characteristics  of  early  Greek  art  •.  These  primitive 
representations  of  the  deity  were  never  entirely  discarded  by 

*  Ovid,  Fast  i.  293,  294 ;  Enr.  Bacch.      Denkmaler,  art.  Dionysos. 

485.  *  See  the  example    given    in  Bau- 

'  Eur.    Bacch.    145-147;    Phot.    ▼.  meister,  vol.  i,  p.  43a. 
M/3^'((iy ;  Catoll.  64.  256-364.  '  From  Gerhard's  Trinkihalen  und 

*  On  the  representation  of  Dionysns  in  Gefiisse,  Taf.  5. 
works  of  art  see  especially  Baameister*s 
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the  Greeks,  being  endeared  to  the  hearts  of  the  rural  populace 
by  long  habit  and  association ;  and  they  are  frequently  to  be 
met  with  in  sculptures  and  paintings,  even  during  the  latest 
period,  side  by  side  with  the  more  refined  productions  of 
subsequent  generations '• 


The  first  considerable  change  in  the  figure  of  Dionysus 
seems  to  have  been  due  to  foreign  influence.  The  face,  as  it 
now  appears,  is  still  that  of  a  bearded  man,  but  more  efTeminate 

'  Hence   the  origlD   of  the  kncient  f   airiw   twrtir    twipxi^r    tii   t6   lie 

Opinion  thmt  (here  were  tvo  god*  of  (be  Aianitrovt  fijorinu,   rir   >i)>'  mXcu^ 

tUMDe  of  Dionyiiu — ui  older  one  with  mraviirrMV  .  .  .  rir  )1  n^ffMC  ApoTs* 

■  long  beud,  and  m  jooDger  on«  with  m)  Tfvftpir  ml  rior, 
toootb  fcalDiet.    Diod.  4.  g  tipoffot 
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in  features.  The  hair  is  confined  with  a  female  head-band, 
instead  of  a  crown  of  ivy;  the  dress  consists  of  a  woman's 
flowing  garment ;  the  attitude  is  lively  and  unconstrained  \ 
This  androgynous  representation  of  the  deity  no  doubt  came 
from  Asia  Minor,  being  brought  into  Greece  at  a  later  date 
than  the  original  introduction  of  the  Dionysiac  worship.  It 
was  apparently  adopted  by  Aeschylus  in  his  Lycurgeia,  where 
the  half-male  half-female  appearance  of  the  god,  with  his 
'sword  in  one  hand,  and  his  looking-glass  in  the  other,'  excites 
the  ridicule  of  Lycurgus ". 

The  final  class  of  statue,  which  eventually  prevailed  over  the 
others,  represented  Dionysus  as  a  handsome  and  beardless 
youth,  such  as  he  is  described  in  the  Homeric  hymns,  where 
this  altered  conception  of  his  figure  and  appearance  occurs 
for  the  first  time  •.  The  new  type  was  fashioned  into  perfect 
artistic  form  by  Praxiteles,  whose  famous  Dionysus  became  the 
model  of  a  whole  series  of  similar  sculptures,  of  which  numerous 
specimens  are  to  be  found  in  the  various  museums  ^  In  these 
works  (fig.  2)  the  god  is  depicted  in  the  full  bloom  of  youthful 
beauty  ^  His  face,  with  its  soft  and  slightly  effeminate  features, 
has  a  pensive,  half-bewildered  halMnspired  expression,  emble- 
matic of  the  influence  of  the  god  of  wine  and  poetry.  The 
interval  between  this  graceful  and  idealised  creation  and 
the  rude  images  of  antiquity  is  significant  of  the  intellectual 
and  artistic  progress  of  the  Athenians,  and  offers  an  exact 
parallel  to  that  contemporary  development  which  transformed 


*  See  the  specimen  given  in  Lenor- 
mant*8  Dictionnaire  des  Antiqnit^s,  p. 
682. 

'  Aristoph.  Thesm.  134  foil.,  teal  a\ 
Z  vtayiax*!  5(mf  (7,  irar'  Alaxv\o¥  \  kic 
r^t  Avicovpyfiat  Ipia^ai  fiovKofJUu,  |  wo- 
&iv(k  6  y6¥Vii ;  tij  wdrpa  ;  W j  ^  aroK^ ;  \ 
rit  ^  rdpa^ti  rod  fiiov ;  ri  fidpfigrot  \  XoXcT 
KpoMMT^ ;  W  8i  \vpa  K€Kpv(pdk^ ;  I  rl 
k^KvBos  teal  arpdfpiw ;  ors  oO  av/jupopov.  \ 
rit  8a2  KarCmrpov  xai  ^i<povt  ttoivojyla  ; 

•  Hjrmn.  Homer.  7.  3-6  y^rpfiy  dt^ipi 
koiicwt  I  vpot$^$jf'  KfiKcd  8i  v€pia<rtloyro 
i$€tpai  I  KyArt€u,  ^pot  Z\  wtpi  ffrgfiapoit 


tx^  ^t^oit.  The  description  in  Euri- 
pides (Bacchae  453-458)  is  of  a  similar 
kind. 

*  The  statue  of  Praxiteles  is  described 
at  some  length  by  Callistratus  (Statuae, 
8)  ^Biov  ffxvt*"''  fUfiovfAtvoi'  t^rot  itkv 
avaXhs  dts  vpdf  odpxa  fi€Tappv$pd(fff0ai 
rdv  x*'^^^*' . . .  j(y  8i  dv^/xSr,  dfipSrriTos 
yi/AojUt  ^t^tpv  fitSfifvot  .  .  .  S/ifta  8i  j(r 
wvfi  iiavyis,  yaayitcbv  tSccW*    «o2  ykp  rb 

'  The  illustration  is  taken  from  Monti- 
menti  Inediti,  vol.  ii,  tav.  51.  Ihe 
statoe  was  found  in  IIadiian*s  villa. 


Fig,  3.     DIONYSUS 
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the  rustic  songs  of  the  Attic  villagers  into  the  tragedies  of 
Sophocles  and  the  comedies  of  Menander. 

§  3.     Early  History  of  the  Dithyramb, 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  Attic  festivals  in  honour  of 
Dionysus  were  of  two  kinds,  held  in  spring  and  winter  respec- 
tively. The  winter  festivals  are  associated  with  the  birth  of 
comedy '.  At  these  meetings,  on  the  occasion  of  the  sacrifice, 
a  *  comus,'  or  band  of  revellers,  marched  along  in  procession, 
carrying  alofl  the  phallus,  and  chanting  songs  to  Dionysus, 
which  were  therefore  called  'phallic  songs  '.'  In  the  intervals 
between  the  choruses  the  leader  of  the  procession  amused  the 
spectators  with  a  display  of  impromptu  scurrilities,  either  in 
the  way  of  monologue,  or  of  dialogue  between  himself  and  the 
other  singers '.  This  mixture  of  song  and  satire  by  the  '  comus  * 
eventually  developed  into  the  choruses  and  dialogues  of 
'comedy**;  and  although  in  course  of  time  the  comic  drama 
underwent  such  transformation  in  style  and  structure  as  to 
lose  all  traces  of  its  origin,  still  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  primitive  phallic  songs  were  long  retained  at  Athens  in  the 
parabasis  of  the  old  comedy — a  curious  interlude,  in  which 
high-flown  lyrical  passages  alternated  with  humorous  spoken 
addresses  on  passing  events. 

The  tragic  drama,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  be  traced  back  to 
the  spring  festivals  of  Dionysus,  when  the  country  people  met 


*  Schol.  Plat.  Rep.  394  C  irw/i^&a . . . 
Wfiirtpov  iilv  lip*  lAofH^rifri  rivt  «ai  impmSiw 
trvyttofuiy  yiyvofUvff.  Hence  comedy 
was  sometimes  called  rfH'y^^a — the 
*  must-song/  or  '  soog  of  the  vintage.* 
It  always  continued  to  be  the  principal 
feature  at  the  Lenaea,  the  Athenian 
winter  festival  (Attic  Theatre,  p.  37). 

'  Aristoph.Acham.  359-261  StBavBia, 
Cip^y  S"  iarlv  6p$6s  ixrios  \  6  ^AAdv 
i(6nta$t  Tijs  Kaprj<p6pov'  \  iyti)  8'  dtcokov- 
0Sf¥  faofuu  r6  <paWuc6¥. 

•  For  the  mixture  of  raillery  with 
songs  to  Dionysus  in  the  <paXXntd  see 
the  account  in  Athen.  p.  62  a  of  the  ^aX- 


Xo^poc  at  Sicyon,  who  on  first  entering 
offered  an  address  to  Dionysus,  ttra 
vpooTpixoyrff  irif9a(ov  att  dv  wpo- 
ikoivro.  The  importance  of  the  leader 
in  these  impromptu  effusions  is  shown 
by  Aristotle*s  remark  (Poet,  c  4)  that 
comedy  oiiginated  dvd  tw¥  i^apx^i^vi^ 
rd.  <pa\kiitd, 

*  Anon,  de  Comoed.  (p.  33  in  Din- 
dorft  Aristoph.)  icat  ire»/ifi8car  abri^ 
KaKownVf  Iwtl  ip  ratt  6doit  kit&fM(or. 
This  is  the  etymology  favoured  by 
A  ristotle  (Poet .  c.  3).  The  other  deriva- 
tion, from  M^ftrj  a  village  (Anon,  de 
Comoed.  I.  c.),  is  no  doubt  wrong. 
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together  to  open  the  casks  of  new  wine^  and  to  welcome  with 
various  rejoicings  the  renewed  fertility  of  nature  ^  On  such 
occasions  they  were  accustomed  to  celebrate  the  praises  of  their 
benefactor^  the  god  of  wine  and  vegetation,  in  a  kind  of  hymn 
called  the  dithyramb;  and  from  this  hymn  Greek  tragedy  is 
descended*.  The  dithyramb,  like  the  rest  of  the  Bacchic 
usages,  was  probably  in  its  earliest  form  an  importation  from 
Phrygia,  being  sung  to  melodies  in  the  Phrygian  style,  and 
accompanied  by  the  flute — an  instrument  closely  associated 
with  Phrygian  music*.  It  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in 
literature  by  Archilochus,  the  iambic  poet  of  the  seventh 
century;  but  had  doubtless  become  familiar  to  the  Greek 
populations  at  a  much  earlier  date*.  It  was  cultivated  with 
special  enthusiasm  at  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Naxos — all  im- 
portant centres  of  Dionysiac  worship  *.  In  Attica,  where  it  was 
destined  eventually  to  acquire  the  greatest  celebrity,  it  would 
form  a  conspicuous  element,  from  remote  times,  in  the  spring 
festivals  of  Dionysus. 

The  dithyramb  belonged  to  that  type  of  performance  which  is 
called  a  choral  dance ;  in  other  words,  it  was  a  hymn  chanted 
by  a  chorus,  and  accompanied  by  illustrative  gestures  and 
motions*.    Its  object  was  to  describe  in  song  various  episodes 


*  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
tragedy  was  the  principal  feature  at  the 
City  Dionysia,  the  great  spring  festival ; 
while  at  the  Lenaea,  the  winter  festival, 
it  was  an  importation  of  later  date,  and 
was  always  snboidinate  to  comedy. 
There  is  also  the  fiict  that  the  dithyramb, 
the  source  of  tragedy,  was  never  per- 
formed at  the  Lenaea  in  classical  times, 
bat  was  an  important  element  in  the 
festivities  at  the  City  Dionysia.  On 
these  points  see  the  Attic  Theatre,  p. 

37- 

■  Aristot.  Poet.  c.  4  i^  ;<2y  (rpo7y«fo) 

Awh    iw    iiapx^yTojv    rbv    HiBvpa/ifiow 

(yi^TfOrf).  Cp.  Themistins,  or.  a6,  316  D; 

Diog.  Laert  3.   56 ;  Athen.  p.  630 ; 

Evanthius  de  Comoedia,  p.  4  (Reiffer- 

fcheid). 


»  Aristot.  Pol.  8.  7 ;  Proclas,  Chresto- 
mathia,  c.  14  (p.  383  Gaisford). ' 

*  Archilocbns,  frag.  77  &t  Aioiri^ot* 
drarrof  ttoKiv  l£^ai  /iikot  \  o78a  di&v» 
pafifiov,  otv^  ffuyKtfHiww$ilt  ^pivat, 

'  Hence  Pindar,  in  different  poems, 
ascribed  the  invention  of  the  dithyramb 
to  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Naxos  re- 
spectively (Schol.  Pind.  Ol.  13.  25). 

*  It  is  clear  that  ^/>x*K<'  (mimetic 
dancing)  played  a  large  part  in  the  early 
dithyramb.  Thns  Aristotle  (Poet  c  4) 
says  that  tragedy  was  originally  ipxi' 
ariiccjTipa,  The  early  tragic  poets,  whoie 
dramas  were  mainly  lyrical,  were  caUed 
dpxv*^^  (Athen.  p.  22).  The  name  of 
the  dithyrambic  dance  was  jvpfiaala 
(PoUox,  4.  104). 
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from  the  life  of  Dionysus,  and  at  the  same  time  to  present  these 
episodes  in  a  concrete  form  by  means  of  expressive  mimicry 
and  pantomime '.  The  singers  disguised  themselves  as  satyrs, 
or  companions  of  Dionysus,  to  make  the  representation  more 
lively  and  picturesque*.  Dressed  in  this  fashion  they  danced 
in  a  ring  round  the  smoking  altar,  chanting  their  recital  of  the 
god*s  adventures,  and  exhibiting  each  phase  of  the  story  with 
such  passionate  realism  of  gesture,  as  to  make  the  spectators 
almost  believe  that  they  were  present,  not  at  a  mere  narrative, 
but  at  the  occurrence  of  the  events  themselves  *. 

Choral  dances  of  this  kind  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  at  the 
present  day;  but  among  the  early  races  of  mankind  they  were 
a  favourite  institution,  being  regularly  employed  in  the  service 
of  religion  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  the  sacred  legends 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people.  In  Greece  they  were  especially 
common.  At  Delos,  for  example,  there  was  a  dance  called 
the  Crane,  to  commemorate  the  escape  of  Theseus  from  the 
Labyrinth.  The  dancers  were  arranged  in  a  long  line,  one 
behind  the  other,  and  went  winding  to  and  fro,  and  in  and  out, 
to  imitate  the  intricacies  of  the  Labyrinth*.  At  Delphi  the 
contest  between  Apollo  and  the  Python  was  represented  in 
a  similar  manner'.  But  the  choral  dance  which  most  nearly 
resembled  the  dithyramb  was  one  performed  at  Crete,  in  cele- 
bration of  the  birth  of  Zeus.  The  chorus  were  dressed  in  the 
guise  of  Curetes,  the  mythical  saviours  of  the  infant  god ;  and 
in  this  costume  they  sang  and  acted  the  whole  story — Cronus 
devouring  his  children,  Rhea  in  the  pangs  of  child-birth,  the 


*  Zenobios,  5.  40  rSiv  xofwy  i£  ^PXV* 
tlBifffAivon^  di$i&pafA$op  fbuv  tU  rbv 
^Qvvaov,  Proclas,  Cbrestomathia,  c  i  a 
6  tk  Mv^fifioi  fpSup^rai  n\v  *U  Ai6yvcov, 

■  £tym.  Mag.  v.  rfiay^iia*  rd  wokkdL 
ol  xopol  l«  larvpojv  <rwiorayro,  Cp. 
Aelian,  Var.  Hist.  3.  40;  Diod.  4.  5. 
Aristotle  (Poet.  c.  4)  says  that  tragedy 
was  developed  l«  aarvpttcov.  In  the 
later  satyric  drama,  which  was  intended 
as  a  reminiscence  of  the  old  style  of 
poetry,  the  choms  always  consisted  of 
satyrs. 


'  Evanthius  de  Comoedia,  p.  4  Mnitiom 
tragoediae  a  rebus  divinis  est  incohatam, 
qui  bus  pro  fractibns  vota  solventes 
operat>antnr  antiqui.  Nam  incensis 
iam  altaribus  et  admoto  hirco,  id  genas 
carminis,  qnod  sacer  chorus  reddebat 
Libero  patri,  tragoedia  dicebatur, .  .  . 
carmen  .  .  .  quod  chorus  circnm  aras 
fumantes  nunc  spat iatus,  nunc  consistens, 
nunc  rerolvens  gyros,  cum  tibicine 
concinebat.* 

*  Pollux,  4.  10 1. 

"  Plut.  Quaest  Graec.  c.  la. 
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drowning  of  her  cries  with  the  clash  of  cymbals,  and  the  safe 
removal  of  the  child  in  the  midst  of  the  uproar '. 

From  such  parallel  examples  we  may  derive  some  notion  of 
the  character  of  the  dithyrambic  dances  performed  by  the  satyrs 
in  honour  of  Dionysus.  The  wealth  and  variety  of  the  Bacchic 
legends — the  various  stories  about  the  mysterious  birth  of  the 
god,  about  his  education  upon  Mount  Nysa,  his  invasion  and 
conquest  of  India,  his  conflict  with  the  kings  of  Thrace  and 
Thebes,  his  perilous  voyage  to  Naxos,  and  his  marriage  with 
the  deserted  Ariadne — would  supply  abundant  materials  for 
mimetic  representation.  Some  scholars,  it  is  true,  are  of 
opinion  that  the  dithyramb  was  restricted  in  early  times  to 
a  single  fable— the  birth  of  Dionysus ;  and  that  the  performance 

« 

of  this  legend  at  the  spring  festivals  was  intended  to  typify 
the  annual  revival  of  Nature  in  the  spring".  This  theory, 
however,  is  unsupported  by  adequate  testimony ;  and  it  seems 
on  general  grounds  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  old 
Bacchic  hymns  were  co-extensive  in  range  with  the  whole  of 
the  Bacchic  mythology. 

§  4.    A  Hon  and  the  Dithyramb. 

For  a  long  time  after  its  first  introduction  into  Greece  the 
dithyramb  was  regarded  more  as  a  kind  of  folk-song  than  as 
a  regular  branch  of  literature,  being  performed  by  the  voluntary 
efforts  of  the  farmers  at  the  rustic  festivals '.  Its  elevation  to 
the  rank  of  artistic  poetry  was  due  to  the  Dorians.    Among  the 

'  Strabo,  10.  3,  11. 

'  So  I^ergk,  Griechische  Literatnr- 
l^eschichte,  vol.  iii,  p.  la.  This  view  is 
based  00  Plat.  Legg.  700  B  mi.  dXAd 

9t0^fiafxfios  kty6/itvc9.  But  Plato's  de- 
scription of  the  dithyramb  as  the  *  birth 
of  Dionysus  *  is  apparently  derived  from 
the  fanciful  etymology  which  con- 
nected the  word  *  dithyramb '  with  '  two 
doors,'  and  referred  it  to  the  double 
birth  of  Dionysus,  from  Semele  and 
from  Zeus.  Cp.  Etym.  Mag.  v.  ZiB^ii- 
0OS'  Aw6  rov  ivo  ^i/por  fiaivttw.  Schol. 
Plat..  Rep.  394  C  6rofi/&(€rai  y^p  n^w 


{6  ^$vpa/i$os)  ...  did  rd  S^oi  ytyiffBtu 
lis,  tx  re  T^f  t^iUkfip  KcH  rw  f'rjpov  red 
Ai6s,  It  is  not  likely  that  Plato  had 
any  special  information  concerning  the 
contents  of  the  primitive  dithyrambs. 
Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  early  Greeks 
were  consciousof  any  typical  significance 
underlying  the  story  about  the  birth  of 
the  deity. 

The  real  derivation  of  the  word  8t^- 
panfim  is  unknown.  It  is  apparently 
connected  with  $piaftfiof,  and  may  per- 
haps be  of  Phrygian  origin. 

*  Aristot.  Problem.  19.  15;  PoeL 
c  4. 
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Dorians  the  art  of  choral  composition,  with  its  elaborate 
mixture  of  singing  and  dancing,  had  been  practised  from  time 
immemorial  with  peculiar  zeal;  but  was  first  brought  to  per- 
fection during  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  by  the  genius 
of  poets  such  as  Alcman  and  Stesichorus,  whose  nomes,  paeans, 
hymns,  and  other  similar  productions  soon  became  famous  over 
the  whole  of  Greece.  The  dithyramb  naturally  shared  in  the 
general  development  of  choral  poetry,  and  the  author  to  whom 
it  owed  its  advancement  was  Arion  *. 

Arion,  whose  fame  has  been  immortalised  by  Herodotus,  was 
the  most  celebrated  harp-player  of  his  time '.  Though  a  native 
of  Lesbos,  he  lived  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  the  court  of 
Periander,  the  tyrant  of  Corinth,  and  must  therefore  have 
flourished  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth'.  It  was  at  Corinth  that  he  first  brought  the 
dithyramb  into  general  prominence  by  the  improvements  which 
he  introduced*.  The  exact  nature  of  his  services  has  been 
somewhat  obscured,  owing  to  the  Greek  habit  of  ascribing  the 
discovery  of  an  art  to  its  first  distinguished  exponent.  Thus 
Arion  was  said  by  many  writers  to  have  '  invented '  the  dithy- 
ramb—an obvious  exaggeration".  He  was  also  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  devise  the  circular  arrangement  of  the  chorus, 
and  this  fact  was  playfully  expressed  in  mythological  language 
by  calling  him  the  'son  of  Cycleus'/  But  the  position  of  the 
chorus  in  a  ring  round  the  altar  is  a  natural  practice  in  itself, 
and  had  probably  been  adopted  long  before  his  time.  What 
Arion  appears  to  have  done  was  not  so  much  to  create  new 

1  Both  Suidas  (v.  *A^wy)  and  Hero-  'Aplova  \iyti.      Suidas  (v.  *  Apical)  Mat 

dotns  (i.  33)  emphasise  the  fact   that  wpwros   xopb¥    aiijeat    icat  6i$^paii$ow 

Arion  was  the  first  to  give  names  to  his  ^ecu.      Herod.  1.  c  Mvpaftfiw  wpStrw 

dithyramhs ;  which  seems  to  imply  that  AySpdmar  rStv  i^pttf  tifity  voi^aarra. 

before  his  time  no  dithyrambs  were  of  *  'Apiwy .,.Kvi€\ianvl6t {Suidas s. v.), 

sufficient  permanent   value   to  require  Proclus,   Chrest.  c.  la   tt  wpSrrot  ror 

distinctive  titles.  tcvtcXtor  liyayt  x^P^^»     Such  was  also 

*  Herod,  i.  23.  the  opinion  of  Hellanicus  and  Dicae- 

*  Id.  1.  &  archus,  accordhg  to  Schol.  Aristoph. 
«  Id.  I.  c. ;  Pind.  01.  13.  25.  Av.  1403.  Cp.  Photius,  p.  185 ;  Txetzes 

*  PrcclnSy  Chrestomathia,  c  i  a  rdv      ad  Lycoph.  p.  i,  Sec 
9i    dp^AfiiPoif    r$f     ^f^s    'ApiaToriKfft 
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forms,  as  to  introduce  order,  system,  and  regularity  into  those 
which  already  existed.  Thus  it  was  he,  most  likely,  who  fixed 
the  number  of  dancers  at  fifty— a  number  which  was  never 
afterwards  changed*.  He  may  also  have  been  the  author  of 
the  antistrophic  arrangement  of  the  verse  •.  This  arrangement, 
which  was  common  to  all  the  lyrical  compositions  of  the 
Dorians,  as  systematised  by  the  poets  of  the  seventh  century, 
was  intended  to  guide  and  regulate  the  alternate  movements  of 
the  dancers.  But  it  is  hardly  likely  to  have  been  employed  in 
the  earliest  form  of  the  dithyramb,  since  it  implies  a  greater 
precision  in  the  evolutions  of  the  dance  than  seems  consistent 
with  the  character  of  the  old  folk-songs. 

Arion  is  sometimes  said  to  have  revolutionised  the  musical 
character  of  the  dithyramb,  and  to  have  converted  it  into 
a  more  dignified  species  of  composition,  by  substituting  the 
grave  Doric  mode  for  the  emotional  music  of  the  Phrygian 
style,  and  by  employing  the  harp  as  well  as  the  flute'.  But 
the  evidence  for  these  assertions  is  far  from  reliable*.  And 
the  fact  that  in  later  times  the  dithyramb  was  always  set  to 
Phrygian  music,  and  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  flute,  renders 
it  improbable  that  Arion  should  have  efiected  any  such  inno- 


'  Simonides,  epigr.  147  vfrHi^orr* 
i»^pSfv  «aXct  iUiB6¥ri  x^P^*  Schol. 
Aesch.  Timarch.  (11  w€irHiieovra  iraiiM^ 
Xop^r  4  ^9pStr,  Pollux  4. 1 10.  Tzetzes 
ad  Lycoph.  p.  i. 

'  Ariitot.  ProbL  19.  15  8<d   icai  ol 

oMri  Ixov^iK  djrriaTp6^ovf  vp&rtpw  hk 
ffZxor.  Dion.  Hal.  Comp.  Verb.  19 
Ivff2  mpd  y€  rots  dpxBuott  rtrayfiivot  ijr 

■  Situ,  Griech.  Literatnr.  3,  p.  113. 
K.  O.  MtiUer,  Greek  Literature,  p.  204. 

*  The  only  evidence  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Doric  mode  is  Simonides* 
epigram  on  the  dithyrambic  victory  of 
the  tribe  Acamanthis  (epigr.  148  cv  8* 
irtOrifUTo  yKvmpdM  ^hra  Aoaplois  ^Apiffrwi^ 
I  'Apy€tot  1^  wrcv/Mi  x<«^  ita$afHHS  h 
a&Koa,      Here   however    Bergk    conj. 


Aupti^,  In  any  case  the  testimony 
only  applies  to  the  fifth  century  B.C. 
The  fragment  of  Pratinas  (Bergk, 
p.  iai9)>  where  he  speaks  of  rctr  ifiar 
Adfpio¥  x<*P*^^t  is  from  a  hyporclume^ 
not  a  dithyramb.  It  is  true  that  the 
latest  dithyrambic  poets  mixed  the 
Dorian,  Phrygian,  and  Lydian  modes  in 
the  same  dithyramb;  but  the  practice 
was  regarded  as  an  unjustifiable  licence. 
The  introduction  of  the  harp  along 
with  the  flute  is  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  Arion  is  said  to  have  been  the 
greatest  harp-player  of  bis  time.  But 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  used 
the  harp  in  his  dithyrambs.  The  hymns 
and  proems  which  he  is  known  to  have 
composed  (Proclus,  Chrest.  c  1 4 ;  Snidas 
V.  *Kflw)  would  naturaUy  be  set  to  the 
harp. 
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vation  as  that  suggested  ^  Moreover,  Aristotle  describes  the 
attempt  of  Philoxenus,  in  the  fifth  century,  to  write  a  dithyramb 
in  the  Dorian  style,  as  a  novel  experiment  which  was  fore- 
doomed to  failure  because  of  its  inherent  impracticability'. 

From  the  dramatic  point  of  view  by  far  the  most  important 
of  the  changes  ascribed  to  Arion  is  the  insertion  of  'spoken 
verses'  in  the  midst  of  the  choral  odes'.  The  nature  of  these 
interludes  is  not  further  defined  by  the  author  of  the  statement, 
but  may  be  gathered  from  other  sources.  We  are  told  by 
Aristotle  that  the  germ  of  tragedy  was  to  be  found  in  the 
speeches  delivered  by  the  leader  of  the  dithyramb  *.  We  also 
know  that  in  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  treating  it  was 
customary  for  the  conductor  of  the  dithyramb  to  occasionally 


^  Proelas,  Chrest.  c  14  d  iikv  y^p 
(fitOvpafifiof)  rb¥  ^pvyiov  Koi  '^woippvytov 
&p/i6(*rm,  Aristot.  Pol.  8.  7  Ix**  7^P 
r^y  airi^v  96vafuv  1)  ^pvytarl  r&v  dpfiov- 
iw  Ijrutp  abKds  iv  rots  dpydyoir  dpupn 
yd,p  dpyicurruciL  Mat  waBtiriicd.  hjKoi  8' 
1)  nolijcif  noUia  ydp  fiaxx^la  leal  vatra  1) 
Toiavnj  Kbnprit  lAoKicra  tSjv  6pycweay 
iffrlv  iv  rots  aifKoif,  rStv  8*  dpfwvwy  iv 
Toif  ippvytarl  lUktci  kafifidyti  ravra  rd 
wpivov.  . 

In  the  numeroiis  inscriptions  (Corp. 
Ins.  Gr.  217-226),  which  record  the 
victories  of  dithyrambic  choruses,  the 
name  of  the  flate-player  is  always  given 
(e.  g/Aparof  rfi\*if  XAprjt  ^rjficuot  176A.fi), 
but  there  is  never  any  mention  of  a  harp- 
player.  The  process  of  selecting  the 
flute-players  is  described  by  Demosthenes 
(Mdd.  ($  11,12). 

'  Aristot  Pol.  8.  7  otov  6  Mvpaftfiot 
6ftokoyov/Aiwf  ttvai  ioKU  ^ptrycov.  mi 
TovTov  voXXd  vapaitly/MTa  \iyowJi¥  ol 
wtpi  rijiw  cwtciy  ravrijy  dWa  rf,  koI 
9i6Tt  ^t\6((vof  iyxtip^cas  iy  t§  haptarl 
woitiaai  9iOT&pafJifiov  rt^s  Mvcovs  o^x  ^^^* 
r*  ^r,  dAX*  inr6  Tijs  ifniatws  aMis  i^intfftv 
ctt  r^y  ^pnyiarl  rii¥  npo<r^ieowra¥  dppio- 
riay  iraAcr. 

*  Saidas  (v.  *Apuay),  Kiytrai  . . .  vpcD- 


Kol  6vofii<Tai  rh  (jSSfifvw  twd  rod  x^P^^$ 
Koi  ffarvpovs  il(r€y€yK€i¥  (fifitrpa  Kiyov- 
ras.  The  words  i/ifAtrpa  kiyovrat, 
coming  immediately  after  faai  and 
(}^fttvov,  cannot  be  a  mere  paraphrase 
for  choral  singing,  bat  must  denote 
*  spoken  verses.'  The  word  tlatvty/cttp 
presents  some  difficulty.  It  would 
naturally  imply  that  the  chorus  con- 
sisted of  ordinary  persons,  and  that  the 
satjrrs  were  extra  performers,  who  were 
'  introduced '  for  the  purpose  of  speaking 
the  dialogue.  But  it  appears  to  be 
certain  from  other  testimonies  that  the 
satyrs  formed  the  chorus  (see  p.  15, 
note  2).  Moreover  the  addition  of  an 
extra  performer  outside  the  chorus,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  the  lead  in  the 
dialogue,  was  an  innovation  always 
ascribed  to  Thespis.  We  must  conclude, 
therefore,  that  the  above  passage  means 
that  the  satyrs,  besides  singing  the  choral 
odes,  had  also  spoken  dialogues  in  verse 
assigned  to  them.  But  the  language  is 
loose  and  inaccurate,  whether  the  fault 
be  due  to  the  original  author  of  the 
statement,  or  to  the  carelessness  with 
which  Suidas  has  made  his  transcrip- 
tion. 

*  Aristot.  Poet,  c  4  «a2  4  fily  {rpay^ 
Ua)  dw6  rSf¥  i^apx^yroiv  rbv  MCpafificw, 
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mount  upon  a  small  platform,  and  carry  on  a  dialogue  with  the 
other  members  of  the  chorus  \  Hence  we  may  fairly  conclude 
that  the  speeches  inserted  hy  Arion  consisted  of  short 
conversations  in  verse  between  the  leader  and  his  fellow* 
performers.  The  subject  of  these  dialogues  would  be  the 
adventures  of  Dionysus;  their  purpose  would  be  to  explain 
and  amplify  the  narrative  contained  in  the  choral  songs.  They 
appear  to  have  been  composed  in  the  lively  rhythm  of  the 
trochaic  tetrameter,  and  to  have  been  accompanied  by  expla- 
natory pantomime  on  the  part  of  the  chorus*.  Whether  they 
were  really  the  invention  of  Arion,  or  merely  an  old  custom 
which  he  adopted  and  modified,  may  be  regarded  as  doubtfuL 
But  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  their  influence  on  the 
history  of  the  drama,  since  it  was  out  of  these  apparently 
unimportant  interludes  that  the  dialogue  of  tragedy  was  even* 
tually  developed. 

The  dithyramb  then,  as  fashioned  by  Arion  and  the  Dorians, 
was  a  choral  ode  in  honour  of  Dionysus,  set  to  a  brisk  kind  of 
music,  and  sung  by  a  troop  of  fifty  satyrs  as  they  danced  and 
gesticulated  round  the  sacrificial  altar.  Whether  its  general 
tone  was  serious  or  comic  is  a  point  which  has  been  much 
debated.  Many  critics  find  it  impossible  to  believe  that  a  per- 
formance which  was  destined  to  become  the  parent  of  tragedy 
should  have  been  anything  but  pathetic  in  its  original  character. 
Hence  they  are  led  to  assume  that  the  dithyramb,  at  this  time, 
was  concerned  mainly  with  the  'sorrows  of  Dionysus,'  that  its 
key-note  was  impassioned  sympathy  and  self-devotion,  and  that 
the  feeling  which  was  supposed  to  actuate  the  satyrs  was  an 
'intense  desire  to  fight,  to  conquer,  and  to  suffer  in  common 
with  the  god*.'    This  description,  however,  appears  to  have 

*  Pollux  4.  ia3  IXcdt  V  ^v  rfi&vf(a  '  Aristot.  Poet  c.  4  t6  re  /Airpot^  U 

dpxolc^t  ^^'  4*^  *P^  Biawilht  eft  rit  dra-  rtrpaftiTpou  laiifiuw  iyhtro'  t6   /iir 

fids    roff    x^vrcuV    dirtieplyaTO.     The  ydp  wpcSrrov  rtrpa/Urp^  IxP^^"^^^  ^^  ^^ 

intenral  between   Arion   and    Thespis  vorvpiK^  «cu  dpxt^rucwripeuf  thai  ri^r 

was   only  about    thirty   years.      This  rtolriaiv.    Aristotle  plainly  means  that 

dialogne,  therefore,  between  the  cho-  the  early  dialogue  was  in  the  trochaic 

reotae  and  the  leader  of  the  dithyramb  tetrameter. 

can  hardly  be  of  later  date  than  Arion's  '  Miiller*s  Greek  LiteratOFe,  pp.  3S8, 

time.  289. 
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been  suggested  by  the  orgiastic  worship  of  Dionysus,  as  per- 
formed by  ecstatic  Maenads  at  Thebes  and  Delphi,  where  the 
dominant  note,  undoubtedly,  was  one  of  agonised  sympathy 
with  the  sufferings  of  the  god.  It  is  manifestly  inappropriate, 
as  applied  to  a  chorus  of  satyrs,  in  whom  enthusiastic  self- 
devotion  was  the  last  thing  to  be  expected.  The  testimony 
of  Aristotle  is  decisive  on  this  subject.  He  tells  us  that 
the  solemnity  of  tragedy  was  a  later  development,  and  that  the 
earlier  performances  were  'satyric*  in  tone,  and  characterised 
by  comic  diction,  sprightly  metres,  and  pantomimic  gestured 
In  the  face  of  these  statements  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
early  dithyramb  as  a  sad  and  melancholy  composition. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  unnecessary  to  push  the  evidence  of 
Aristotle  too  far.  The  dithyramb,  it  is  true,  was  the  offspring 
of  wine  and  merriment  at  the  rustic  festivals  of  Dionysus,  and 
its  prevalent  sentiment  was  one  of  joyfulness  and  gaiety*. 
But,  like  most  Dionysiac  poetry  and  music,  it  may  have  been 
susceptible  of  a  great  variety  of  emotion'.  In  fact,  the  later 
satyric  drama,  which  was  said  to  reflect  the  tone  of  the  old 
choruses  of  satyrs,  was  never  a  merely  comic  performance, 
but  always  contained  a  certain  tinge  of  poetry  and  romance  *• 
Probably,  therefore,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  attributing 
the  same  versatility  to  the  dithyramb,  and  in  assuming  that 
coarse  jests  and  raillery  alternated  with  more  serious  passions, 
according  to  the  varying  phases  of  the  legend  which  was  being 
represented.  From  poetry  of  this  composite  character  the 
tragic  drama  might  easily  be  developed,  by  the  suppression  of 
the  one  element,  and  the  elevation  of  the  other. 

It  was  apparently  about  this  time  that  the  words  '  tragic '  and 


*  Aristot.  Poet,  c.  4  in  h\  r6  iik- 
ytOos  itt  fUKpS»  /AvOcav  xal  \4(€cas  7c- 
Xoiat  8«€^   rd   kit  oarvputov   fitra0a\ti¥ 

mpStrw  rtrpafUrp^  kxP^"*"^  ^'^  ^^  carv' 
piici^p    not    6pxif<rriKMr4pay    ^Tyou    tj)k 

*  Proclas,  Chrest.  c.  14  coiirc  8i  6  iikv 
Mvpa/tfiot  dvd  rf ff  «arct   ro^  dypo^ 


iraiHtas  Koi  r^t  Iv  rets  vSrois  ti^ppoaihnft 

'  Sec  above,  p.  7. 

*  Hor,  Are  Poet.  220-350;  especiallj 
244-247 '  silyis  dedncti  caveant  me  indice 
Fatmi  |  ne  velnt  innati  triviis  ac  paene 
foreoses  |  aot  nimium  teneris  iayenentar 
▼eriibiis  unquam,  |  aut  immanda  crepent 
gnommiosaqae  dicta.* 
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'tragedy'  first  came  into  existence.  The  terms  had  not  as 
yet  acquired  any  of  their  later  connotation,  but  were  used  to 
describe  the  dithyrambs  of  Arion  and  his  successors.  Thus 
Arion  was  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  '  tragic  style/ 
his  choral  odes  were  called  'tragedies/  and  he  and  Epigenes 
were  both  classed  among  the  'tragic  poets*/  The  word 
'tragedy*  means  literally  a  'goat-song/  and  the  origin  of  the 
expression,  as  applied  to  the  dithyramb,  is  open  to  doubt.  It 
may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  dithyramb  was  per- 
formed at  the  sacrifice  of  the  goat,  or  from  the  fact  that  a  goat 
was  the  prize  for  the  successful  poet*.  But  according  to  the 
view  now  most  generally  adopted,  the  name  was  derived  from 
the  chorus  of  satyrs,  who  were  frequently  called  'goats'  on 
account  of  their  appearance  and  licentious  character*.  This 
explanation  has  the  advantage  of  assimilating  the  etymology 
of  tragedy  to  that  of  comedy.  As  comedy  was  the  song  of 
the  'comus,'  or  band  of  revellers,  so  tragedy  was  the  song  of  the 
'  tragi,'  or  goat-like  satyrs. 


1  Suidas  (y.  *A/>iW),  X^7€ra<  «ra2 
rpayiKov  rponov  c^pcr^f  y€v4a0ai,  Tzetzes 
ad  Lycoph.  p.  256  (Miiller)  rpay<yZci  Si 
woifjToi'  'AfxW,  Siavitf  ^pvvtxo^t  ^olxy- 
Xof  ir.T.X.  Suidas  (v.  ©fVwir)  rpayixbt 
iKKCu^iicaros  dird  rod  wpdrrov  ytwo/Aivov 
rpay^diovoiw  *Ewtyhovt  rov  ISunwylov, 
Herod.  5.  67  (of  the  dithyrambs  at 
Sicyon  in  honour  of  Adrastus)  vpds  rd 
ira$€a  atrrov  Tpayi/eotat  xopofai  kyipaipo¥. 
Suidas  (v.  ohh\v  vpbt  r^v  Ai6pvirw)f 
'Ewiyivovs  rov  Ziirvwviov  rpay^^ay  tU 
r^K  Ativvaow  wot^aavrof. 

Of  course  it  may  be  maintained  that 
the  words  rpayixSs  and  rpayqtdla  were 
of  later  date  than  Arion  and  Epigenes, 
and  were  only  applied  retrospectively 
to  their  compositions.  But  the  words 
must  have  originated  while  tragedy  was 
still  a  mere  'goat-song/  and  therefore 
within  about  sixty  years  of  Arion*s 
death.  On  the  whole  it  seems  most 
probable  that  the  terms  for  this  new 
style  of  choral  poetry  were  as  old  as 


Arion,  who  first  brought  it  into  general 
prominence. 

*  Theformer  of  these  two  explanations 
is  given  by  Miiller,  Greek  Literature,  p. 
291.  The  latter  was  the  one  generally 
preferred  by  the  ancients  themselves  : 
cp.  Etym.  Magn.  v.  r payola ;  Diomed. 
Gramm.  3,  p.  484;  Euseb.  Chron.  2, 
Olymp.  48,  &c.  It  appears  that  in  the 
dithyrambic  contests  of  the  sixth  century 
the  first  prize  was  a  bull,  the  second 
a  jar  of  wine,  the  third  a  goat  (Schol. 
Plat.  Rep.  394  C ;  Anthol.  Pal.  6.  213). 
At  Athens,  in  the  early  tragic  contests, 
the  prize  is  said  to  have  been  a  goat 
(M armor  Par.  ep.  43;  Anthol.  PaL  7, 
410). 

'  This  is  one  of  the  explanations  given 
in  Etym.  Magn.  v.  rpay<p^a  (fj  5ri  rd 
iroXXd  ol  X'H^  ^'^  aarvpw  ffw^iffratnro, 
ott  liedXovr  rp&yovs  OKwurorrts),  For 
this  use  of  rp&yos  cp.  Hesych.  rpiyos* 
oarvpot ;  and  Aesch.  frag.  207  (Nauck) 
rpnyos  yivtiov  ipa  vtv$^a*it  <fv  yt. 
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§  5.    Later  History  of  the  Dithyramb. 

Hitherto  the  progress  of  the  dithyramb  has  been  uniform  and 
straightforward.  But  we  now  reach  that  point  where  its  course 
begins  to  part  asunder.  The  main  stream  of  dithyrambic  poetry 
gradually  diverges  into  two  distinct  branches,  the  one  choral, 
the  other  dramatic.  The  names  'tragedy'  and  'dithyramb/ 
which  had  previously  been  used  as  convertible  terms,  and 
applied  to  the  whole  class  of  poetry  without  distinction,  are 
now  employed  to  discriminate  the  separate  species.  The  choial 
branch  is  henceforth  known  as  the  'dithyramb,'  while  the 
dramatic  branch  appropriates  the  title  of  'tragedy.' 

As  the  dithyramb  proper  now  ceases  to  have  any  further 
connexion  with  the  advancement  of  the  drama,  it  may  be 
interesting  at  this  point  to  sketch  briefly  its  subsequent  career. 
It  appears,  then,  at  an  early  period  lo  have  dispensed  with  those 
spoken  dialogues  which  had  been  inserted  by  Arion,  and  to 
have  become  once  more  exclusively  choral.  It  likewise  pro- 
ceeded to  extend  its  range  beyond  the  legends  of  Dionysus, 
and  to  choose  its  subjects  from  every  part  of  the  Greek 
mythology  * ;  and  as  a  consequence  the  chorus  of  satyrs,  being 
no  longer  appropriate,  were  replaced  by  singers  in  ordinary 
costume".  Many  improvements  were  introduced  by  Lasus, 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  at  which  period  public 
competitions  in  dithyrambic  poetry  began  to  be  established  at 
various  festivals '.  At  Athens  the  institution  of  such  contests 
dates  from  the  year  508*.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the 
succeeding  century  the  dithyramb  reached  its  highest  perfec- 
tion in  the  hands  of  Pindar  and  Simonides;  but  afler  their 
death  it  soon  began  to  deteriorate.     The  antistrophic  arrange- 

^  Zenobins,  5.  40.    Thni  Simonides  Cleisthenes  (Herod.  5.  67). 

wrote    a    Memnori   (frag.   a8   Bergk),  '  The  costume  might  be  very  magni- 

Praxilla  an  Achilles  (frag.    i).     The  ficent,  if  the  choregus  cared  to  meet  the 

earliest  known  instance  of  the  practice  expense.     Demosthenes  provided  gold 

was  at  Sicyon,  where  it  was  customary,  crowns  for  his  dithyrambic  choms  (Meid« 

efen  in  the  seventh  centnry  B.C.,  to  (  16). 

sing  dithyrambs  or  '  tragic  choruses  *  in  '  Snidas,  ▼.  Adffou 

honour  of  Adrastus.    These  dithyrambs  *  Manner  Par.  ep.  46. 
were  restored  to  Dionysus  by  the  tyrant 
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ment,  systematised  by  the  Dorians,  was  abandoned  in  place  of 
a  loose  and  irregular  metre,  suited  to  the  licence  of  the  newer 
style  ^  The  words  were  sacrificed  to  the  music ;  sound  took 
the  place  of  sense;  the  vulgar  taste  was  gratified  by  realistic 
imitations  of  thunderstorms,  rushing  rivers,  and  other  natural 
phenomena*.  Eventually  all  poetry  disappeared  in  a  mere  sea 
of  bombast,  so  that  the  phrase  'as  foolish  as  a  dithyramb' 
became  a  proverbial  expression  among  the  later  Greeks '. 

While  dithyrambic  poetry  was  thus  gradually  assuming  a  new 
character,  it  appears  that  for  more  than  a  century  after  the 
death  of  Arion  the  older  kind  of  dithyramb,  as  composed  by 
him,  with  its  chorus  of  satyrs,  its  spoken  interludes,  and  its 
primitive  phraseology,  was  still  retained  in  many  Doric  states, 
owing  to  that  same  conservative  feeling  which  led,  in  later 
times,  to  the  resuscitation  of  the  satyric  drama  by  the  Athenians. 
Thus  Pindar  is  said  to  have  composed  seventeen  'tragic 
dramas,'  and  certain  '  tragedies '  are  included  in  the  works  of 
Simonides\  These  compositions  can  hardly  have  been  regular 
plays  in  the  style  of  Aeschylus  and  Phrynichus.  Nor  can  they 
have  been  dithyrambs  in  the  later  sense  of  the  word,  since  in 
the  list  of  Pindar's  writings  the  'dithyrambs'  are  clearly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  dramas  ^  It  is  difficult  therefore  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  they  were  '  tragic  choruses '  of  the  antique 
type.  BOckh,  by  whom  the  existence  of  these  survivals  was 
first  pointed  out,  gave  them  the  name  of  'lyrical  tragedies*.* 
After  the  middle  of  the    fifth    century  they  disappear  from 


view '. 

*  Aristot  Probl.  19.  15.  The  change 
is  usually  ascribed  to  MeUnippides 
(about  450  B.C.)  on  the  strength  of 
Aristot.  Rhet.  3.  9  McXcu^tmriSi;!'  iro<4- 
aatrra  Atrrl  rojv  &yu<rrp6^mv  uvafioXas 
(cp.  in  the  same  chapter  al  kw  ruh 
9t$vfi6,fifi(Hs  dyafioXai) ;  and  Suidas  (v. 
MtXoMiww^s),  ts  Ip  Tp  rQy  Jit0vpnfA0wy 
woi^aci  iicatPOT6fajfft  nXttara,  But  the 
fragment  of  Pindar*s  dithyramb  (No.  53 
Bergk)  is  not  antistrophic. 

«  Plat.  Rep.  396  B. 

'  Schol.  Aristoph.  Av.  1393  ^  8i  vovs 


i\ax*(rroif  dfs  ij  vapoi/iia  "  leat  BiBvpafificop 
povy  Ix***  ^XdrToiii." 

*  Suidas,  w.  UiyiapoSf  ^fiMfiBrfs, 

'^  Id.  V.  IliVSapot .  .  .  CfJwovSf  Mvp&fi- 
fiovSj  oie6Xia,  lyxiffuaf  tfp^vovr,  Zpafiara 

TfHxyiK^  1^. 

•  Corp.  Ins.  Gr.  1584  note. 

^  l^ckh  supposed  that  these  '  lyrical 
tragedies'  lasted  on,  and  maintained 
a  separate  existence,  as  late  as  the 
second  century  B.C.  His  opinion  was 
based  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
phrase  woAaicl  rpay^Zia^  which  occurs 
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It  now  remains  to  trace  the  rise  of  the  dramatic  branch  of 
the  dithyramb,  and  its  gradual  transformation  into  the  tragic 
drama.  Henceforth  the  scene  of  the  inquiry  is  confined  to 
Attic  soil.  From  a  remote  period,  as  we  have  pointed  out, 
it  had  been  the  custom  of  the  Attic  villagers  to  sing  dithy- 
rambic  choruses  at  the  various  spring  festivals  of  Dionysus, 
though  these  performances  had  hitherto  been  of  a  rude  and 
primitive  type.  But  as  the  improvements  introduced  by  the 
Dorians  became  generally  known,  they  were  adopted  by  other 
races,  and  especially  by  the  Athenians,  whose  choruses  now 
began  to  acquire  greater  dignity  and  refinement.  The  new 
Attic  dithyramb,  thus  remodelled  under  Doric  influence,  was 
the  immediate  source  of  the  tragic  drama. 

The  Dorians,  on  the  strength  of  this  circumstance,  were 
accustomed  in  ancient  times  to  claim  the  invention  of  tragedy 
as  their  own ' ;  nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  claim  was  entirely 
without  justification,  seeing  that  it  was  they  who  were  the  first 
to  raise  to  an  artistic  level  the  kind  of  chorus  from  which 
tragedy  was  developed.  Certain  scholars,  however,  refuse  to 
concede  to  them  even  this  modest  share  in  the  evolution  of  the 
drama,  and  deny  the  existence  of  any  connexion  between  the 
Attic  and  the  Doric  dithyramb.  But  the  fact  of  the  connexion 
seems  to  be  clearly  substantiated.  Common  tradition  placed 
Arion  of  Corinth  and  Epigenes  of  Sicyon  at  the  head  of  that 
list  of  tragic  poets  which  culminated  in  Aeschylus  and  Sopho- 
cles'.  Further  than  this,  the  Doric  tinge  which  was  retained 
to  the  last  by  the  choral  odes  of  tragedy  points  unmistakeably 
to  a  Doric  original.  But  though  the  influence  of  the  Dorians 
cannot  be  altogether  ignored,  yet  the  real  discovery  of  tragedy 


frequently  in  inscriptions,  and  which  he 
supposed  to  denote  '  tragedy  of  the  old 
style.*  But  more  recent  inscriptions 
have  proved  conclusively  that  the  term 
means  'tragedies  by  the  old  poets,' 
such  as  Sophocles  uud  Euripides,  as 
opposed  to  lauval  Tpay^tZ^ai,  or  new 
and  original  tragedies.  The  whole 
question  is  fully  diicussed  in  Miiller*s 


Buhnenalterthiimer,  pp.  384-388. 

*  Themittius,  Or.  27,  p.  337  B  rpay^ 
Mas  cvpcroi  fiiy  ^icwiwtotf  reXtoiovftyoi 
Si  'AtthcoI  votTjrcu,  Aristot.  Poet.  c.  3 
^^^lcal  dyTiwotovyrai  irjs  re  rpay^fiiasmi 
rijs  Kcaftq^iias  0/  Acapittt, 

'  Tzetzes  ad  Lycoph.  p.  256  (MiiUer) ; 
Suidas  V.  Qianis. 
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— the  effort  of  genius  which  converted  a  chorus  into  a  drama — 
was  exclusively  the  work  of  the  Athenians.  The  first  decisive 
step  in  this  important  revolution  was  due  to  Thespis,  whose 
innovations  will  be  described  in  the  next  section. 


§  6.     The  Innovations  of  Thespis, 

Thespis,  the  founder  of  Attic  tragedy,  was  a  native  of  Icaria, 
a  village  situated  not  very  far  from  Marathon,  in  a  lofty  and 
secluded  position  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Pentelicus  range. 
Together  with  the  neighbouring  communities  of  Plotheia  and 
Semachidae  it  formed  the  district  called  Epacria  or  the  '  Up- 
lands \'  This  remote  region,  in  which  Thespis  made  his 
earliest  theatrical  experiments,  must  always  hold  a  memorable 
place  in  the  history  of  the  stage.  It  is  described  by  travellers 
as  a  picturesque  and  striking  country,  abounding  in  thick 
forests  and  romantic  vales;  while  from  the  mountain  ridge 
the  eye  looks  down  upon  a  wide  and  beautiful  prospect,  extend- 
ing across  the  plain  and  crescent-shaped  bay  of  Marathon  as  far 
as  the  distant  hills  of  Euboea '. 

The  place  was  a  great  centre  of  Dionysiac  worship  and 
tradition.  Icarus,  the  mythical  personification  of  Icaria,  was 
said  to  have  been  the  first  person  to  welcome  Dionysus  into 
Attica,  and  to  teach  men  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  and  the 
use  of  wine.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  he  was  slain  by  the 
neighbouring  shepherds  in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  and  his  daughter 
Erigone  hung  herself  through  grief;  and  this  tragic  event  led  to 
the  institution  of  an  annual  ceremony  of  expiation,  at  which 
the  maidens  of  the  district  used  to  swing  upon  trees  in  com- 
memoration of  Erigone's  death*.    Semachidae   had   also   its 


*  %l<rwiv  *lKa/HOVf  w6k€on  *ArTi«r$f 
(Suidas  1.  ▼.).  The  site  of  Icaria,  which 
was  preyiously  nocertain,  has  been  dis- 
covered by  recent  excavations  of  the 
American  School  at  Athens.  For  details 
concerning  its  situation,  and  its  con- 
nexion with  Plotheia  and  Semachidae, 
lee  Dyer's  article  in  The  Nation, 
March  aa,  i888.  Cp.  also  Carl  Buck's 
Inscriptions  from  Icaria,  in  the  American 


Journal  of  Archaeology,  Dec.  1 888.  The 
name  of  the  town  is  sometimes  given 
as  Icaria  (Steph.  Byzant.  'Lrc^a*  8^/io( 
Ttjs  Alyrjinht  ^vA^f),  sometimes  as  Icarius 
(Hesych.  'LrdfKos*  bijfu>f  *A$riyjiatf  *pv\rjt 
AlytftSos ;  Athen.  p.  40  ^i^  Iteapi^  r^ 
'ArTiMijSf  &c.). 

'  Dyer,  in  The  Nation,  March  a  2, 
1888. 

*  Apollod.  3.  14;  Servins  on  Georg. 
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local  legend,  which  told  how  the  daughters  of  Semachus  had 
been  appointed  priestesses  of  Dionysus,  because  of  the  hospi- 
tality with  which  they  received  him  on  his  first  arrival  *.  The 
existence  of  these  fables  shows  that  Epacria  was  a  region  under 
the  peculiar  care  of  Dionysus ;  and  the  Bacchic  festivals,  with 
their  dithyrambs  in  the  spring,  and  their  phallic  songs  in  the 
winter,  were  celebrated  here  with  more  than  ordinary  magnifi- 
cence. Their  fame  appears  to  have  attracted  even  strangers, 
since  Susarion,  the  comic  poet  of  Megara,  was  induced  to 
leave  his  native  home  and  settle  in  Icaria,  where  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  Attic  comedy*. 

In  this  district  Thespis  was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century'.  It  was  here  that  he  passed  his  youth,  amid 
an  atmosphere  of  Dionysiac  poetry  and  associations ;  and  it 
was  here  that  he  first  conceived  the  notion  of  improving  the 
structure  of  the  dithyramb^.  His  innovation,  though  vital  and 
far-reaching  in  its  results,  may  be  described  in  a  very  few 
words.  It  consisted  simply  in  the  introduction  of  an  '  actor,'  as 
opposed  to  the  ordinary  members  of  the  chorus*.  The  object 
of  employing  this  additional  performer  was  to  give  greater  pro- 
minence and  effect  to  the  interludes,  or  spoken  conversations, 
with  which  the  lyrical  part  of  the  dithyramb  was  diversified, 
by  transferring  them  from  the  choristers,  by  whom  they  had 
hitherto  been  carried  on,  to  the  leader  of  the  chorus  and  to 
the  actor. 


3.  389.  There  is  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion on  the  legend  about  Erigone, 
and  the  character  of  the  festival,  by 
Miss  Harrison, in  Mythology  and  Monu* 
ments  of  Ancient  Athens,  pp.  zxxix>xWii. 

'  Steph.  Byzant.  t.  Si^/mx^&k. 

'  MarmorPar.ep.  39;  Schol.  Dionys. 
Thrac  p.  748. 

'  Thespis  began  to  exhibit  in  Athens 
before  the  death  of  Solon  in  558  B.  Q. 
His  career  in  Icaria  must  therefore  be 
placed  during  the  earlier  half  of  the 
sixth  century.  See  Plut.  Solon,  c.  39 ; 
Diog.  Laert.  i.  59. 

*  A  then.  p.  40  drd  /x^^  «ra2  4  rrp 


rpayqtZias  tvpiffis  Ir  *l4fopiV  Tijs  'ATTuefjt 
tufU0rj, 

•  Diog.  Laert.  3.  56  Ik  rj  rparf^9iif 
irf>6r€pov  ft,iv  fUyos  d  x^P^^  ii*dpafidrt(trf 
i/<rrc/>ov  Si  Bitrwis  tva  vvo/rpcr^  ^tvp€v 
twlp  Tov  9iavawavt<r$cu  r6v  x^P^*  '^^^ 
terra  inroKpiT^Sf  or  'actor/  was  never 
applied  to  the  chorus-singers,  or  x^^P*^ 
ral.  Etymologically,  {nroKptrrit  means 
<  one  who  answers ' ;  and  the  origin  of 
the  term  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
early  drama  the  chief  duty  of  the  single 
actor  was  to  hold  a  dialogue  with,  and 
reply  to  the  questions  of,  the  chorus. 
Sm  the  Attic  Theatre,  p.  303. 
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To  appreciate  the  significance  of  this  apparently  simple 
change  we  must  consider  what  progress  had  already  been 
made  in  the  direction  of  dramatic  representation.  The  essen- 
tial attributes  of  a  dramatic  performance  are  impersonation  and 
dialogue.  The  actors  come  forward  in  assumed  characters, 
and  then  by  means  of  speech  and  conversation  gradually  unfold 
a  story.  Now  both  these  qualities  were  to  be  found  in  the  early 
dithyramb,  but  only  in  a  very  elementary  stage.  The  disguise 
of  the  chorus  as  rustic  satyrs  was  an  example  of  impersonation ; 
but  there  was  no  attempt  as  yet  to  impersonate  the  principal 
agents  in  the  plot,  the  satyrs  being  merely  witnesses  and 
bystanders.  Again,  the  spoken  interludes  in  the  dithyramb 
afforded  an  instance  of  the  use  of  dialogue ;  but  the  dialogue 
was  simply  a  conversation  between  spectators  concerning  events 
which  were  happening  to  other  people,  and  amounted  to  little 
more  than  an  amplification  of  the  narrative  already  given  in  the 
choral  odes.  Hitherto  none  of  the  chief  characters  had  been 
accustomed  to  appear  in  person,  or  to  tell  their  own  story  by 
their  speeches  and  conversations.  It  would  obviously  therefore 
be  a  great  step  in  advance,  if  the  impersonation  and  the  dialogue 
were  extended  to  the  actual  agents,  and  if  they  were  to  be  seen 
upon  the  stage  in  bodily  shape,  and  were  to  talk  and  converse 
about  their  own  fortunes  and  purposes.  A  change  of  this  kind 
would  at  once  carry  the  performance  across  the  border-line 
which  separates  narrative  from  dramatic  poetry.  This  change 
was  effected  by  Thespis.  The  actor  whom  he  introduced  played 
in  turn  the  part  of  all  the  prominent  figures  in  the  legend,  from 
gods  and  kings  down  to  heralds  and  messengers.  He  counter- 
feited their  appearance,  spoke  their  sentiments,  and  exhibited 
their  passions.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  drama 
the  action,  instead  of  being  related  by  outsiders,  was  exhibited 
to  a  large  extent  in  dramatic  form  by  the  speeches  and  move- 
ments of  the  persons  involved.  It  was  not  therefore  without 
reason  that  Thespis  came  to  be  regarded  by  the  common  opinion 
of  antiquity  as  the  real  originator  of  the  tragic  drama  *. 

^  Anthol.   Pal.   7.   410    8^<rvir    ky$i      ibid.  411  ecVnSos  c(//x/4x  rcvro;    Plut. 
rpa-pic^  tt   MvKaaa  ttpStrot    dotS^ ;      Solon  c.  39  d/tx'^ftivauv  9i  rS/if  irtfi  eitrwiw 
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§  7.     Character  of  the  Thespian  Drama. 

Such  then  was  the  general  scope  of  the  changes  introduced 
by  Thespis.  It  is  unfortunate  that  none  of  his  compositions 
have  been  preserved,  even  in  a  fragmentary  state,  to  enable  us 
to  judge  of  their  merit  *.  Still  in  spite  of  this  deficiency  it  is 
possible  to  collect  from  various  sources  some  notion  of  the 
character  of  his  plays,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
performed.  We  are  told  that  Thespis,  like  most  of  the  early 
dramatists,  took  the  part  of  the  'actor'  himself,  and  that  he 
used  to  appear  in  several  characters  in  succession,  by  means  of 
rapid  changes  of  costume*.  For  this  purpose  he  was  accus- 
tomed at  first  to  paint  his  face  with  white-lead  or  purslane ;  but 
later  on  he  invented  a  kind  of  linen  mask*.  Female  masks, 
however,  were  not  introduced  until  a  subsequent  period; 
whence  we  may  conclude  that  female  characters  were  unknown 
to  the  Thespian  drama*.  The  use  of  masks,  which  is  not 
unsuitable  to  a  performance  in  the  open  air,  was  retained  by 
Greek  tragedy  to  the  end  of  its  career. 

The  platform  on  which,  in  former  times,  the  leader  of  the 
chorus  used  to  take  his  stand,  while  conversing  with  the  rest 
of  the  singers,  was  now  appropriated  to  the  actor ;  and  in  the 
rear  of  it  was  erected  a  sort  of  booth  to  which  he  might  retire 
for  the  purpose  of  changing  his  mask  and  costume  ^  This 
platform  and  booth  eventually  developed  into  the  stage  and 
background  of  the   ancient  and   modern  theatres;   and  the 


4A17  r^K  rpay^atr  iav€iv;  Snidas,  v. 
4^p6inx<n'  tia0rjTift  Siam^ot,  rov  irpinov 
Hf¥  TpayiKilir  tlfftviyitavTot  (q>.  id.  y. 
eiawis);   Plat    Minos,   320   £   4   Si 

olorrm  iw6  Siffwiiot  df^a/Urif ;  Cremer, 
Aneod.  Gr.  4.  p.  316 ;  Marmor  Par.  ep« 
43,  &c.,  &c 

^  The  spnriousncss  of  the  three  or 
four  fragments  which  still  exist  under 
the  name  of  Thespis  was  conclusively 
demonstrated  by  Bentley,  Phalaris, 
p.  341  foil.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  some  of  his  songs  were  still  extant 


in  the  time  of  Aristophanes :  cp.  Vesp. 
1478,  1479  dpxo^ffyot  T^f  rvicT^s  oCbir 
vavtTCU  I  rApx^  4*fcry*  oTf  Bicwtt  i^t^vI- 
(tro, 

'  Plut.  Solon,  c.  39  i9t6ffaroT^S4ffwi¥ 
airr^r  {nroKpivSfUvoVf  &awfp  iOos  ^r  roTf 
vaXcuoif.    Cp.  Aristot  Rhet.  3.  i. 

'  Suidas,  V.  8^<riri(.    . 

*  Id.  V.  4^pvyixot, 

*  The  (Tffi/Ff  must  have  been  employed 
for  the  first  time  by  Thespis,  since  it 
would  not  be  required  before  the  intro- 
duction of  an  actor. 
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theatrical  'scene'  of  the  present  day  is  the  direct  descendant 
of  the  old  Thespian  'skfinfi'  or  hut.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
however,  that  the  background  designed  by  Thespis  was  in- 
tended, not  to  represent  the  scene  of  the  action,  but  merely  as 
a  place  of  retirement.  The  idea  of  painting  the  back  of  the 
stage  so  as  to  imitate  the  supposed  locality  of  the  drama  was  an 
invention  of  later  times  ^;  and  the  fact  deserves  attention  as 
showing  the  gradual  manner  in  which  dramatic  contrivances, 
though  now  apparently  of  the  most  obvious  kind,  were  invented. 

Little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  statement  of  Horace, 
that  Thespis  was  accustomed  to  'carry  his  dramas  about  on 
waggons,'  and  that  his  actors  used  to  'smear  their  faces  with 
wine-lees*.'  The  latter  fact  is  apparently  due  to  a  confusion 
between  tragedy  and  comedy,  since  the  comic  actors  were  sup- 
posed, though  erroneously,  to  have  used  wine-lees  for  the 
purpose  of  disguising  their  faces'.  The  story  about  the 
waggons  is  more  difficult  of  explanation.  To  suppose  that 
Thespis  exhibited  his  plays  from  a  waggon  is  inconsistent  with 
everything  else  which  is  known  about  early  Greek  tragedy. 
If,  again,  all  that  is  meant  is  that  Thespis  and  his  chorus  used 
to  drive  about  the  country  in  carts  to  attend  the  rustic  festivals, 
the  matter  seems  too  trivial  to  have  called  for  record.  Probably 
the  'waggons'  of  Horace,  like  his  'wine-lees,'  were  due  to 
a  confusion.  It  was  the  custom  at  the  Anthesteria  and  the 
Lenaea  for  people  to  drive  along  the  road  in  carts,  addressing 
the  bystanders  with  coarse  raillery ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
Horace,  or  rather  his  Greek  authority,  having  confused  the 
origin  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  still  further  complicated  the 
narrative  by  the  introduction  of  these  processional  waggons  \ 

To  consider  next  the  construction  of  a  Thespian  tragedy. 

^  Attic  Theatre,  p.  1 7a  ira2  rfv^Uai^  ^al .  . .  5ri  fii/wat  npo^oh 

•  Hor.  Are  Poet  275-^77  'ignotam  vciW  rihprnxkvotv  rpvyi   9iaxpiwT§t  rd 

tragicae    genus    inyenisse    Camenae  |  vp6ffotwa  {nrtttplyoyro.     The  notion  wai 

dicitnr,  et    plaustrfs    vcxisse    poemata  suggested  by  the  term  rpvy^a,  which 

Thespis,   |  quae    canerent    agerentqne  really  means  the  '  Tintage-song.*     See 

perancti  faecibus  or  a.*  above,  p.  13,  note  I. 

'  Anon,    de     Comoed.     (Dmdorf  s  *  Suidas  v.  rd  U  r&y  dfu^S^. 
Aristoph.  p.  J3)  r^vaMfv  h\  {m«/ji^w) 
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The  performance  was  naturally  of  a  very  simple  character. 
First  of  all  the  actor  came  forward  upon  the  platform,  and 
delivered  a  speech  containing  preliminary  explanations  of  the 
plot,  this  speech  being  called  the  'prologue.'  Then  followed 
a  series  of  choral  odes,  sung  by  the  chorus  in  front  of  the 
platform.  At  each  interval  in  the  choral  odes  the  actor  again 
made  his  appearance,  first  in  one  character  and  then  in  another ; 
and  his  part  must  have  consisted,  either  in  long  narrative 
speeches,  recounting  events  which  had  taken  place  elsewhere, 
or  in  dialogues  with  the  leader  of  the  chorus  *.  As  there  was 
only  one  actor,  this  was  necessarily  the  case.  But  it  is  curious 
to  notice  that  even  in  the  later  and  more  developed  tragedy, 
when  the  number  of  the  actors  had  been  raised  to  three, 
the  constituent  elements  of  the  Thespian  drama— the  fonnal 


*  Theoiistias,  Or.  a6,  316  D  ow  rtpoc- 
ixo/tty  'AptOToriKti  Brt  rb  /ilv  wpS/roi'  6 
Xopbt  •hiciv  ^Jky  tls  rots  Otovs,  Siffwn 
8c  vp6Koy6v  re  «cU  firjffiw  l^tvp€v,  Evan- 
thins  de  Comoedia  (p.  4  Reififerscbeid), 
'  sed  primo  una  persona  est  subducta 
cantoribus,  quae  respondens  d/ux/Scua/r 
id  est  altemis  choro  locnpletavit  vari- 
Avitque  rem  musicam.*  The  wpoKoyot 
was  aU  that  part  of  a  tragedy  which 
preceded  the  entrance  of  the  chorus 
( Aristot.  Poet  c  1  a).  In  the  time  of 
Thespis  it  mnst  have  consisted  of 
A  speech  by  the  actor.  Tfjffts  was  the 
regular  name  for  the  long  set  speeches 
which  occurred  in  the  course  of  the 
dialogue  (Pint.  Dem.  c.  7).  Hence  the 
testimony  of  Aristotle  and  Evanthius, 
when  combined,  shows  that  the  spoken 
part  of  the  Thespian  drama  consisted  of 
a  '  prologue/  followed  by  long  speeches 
addressed  to  the  chorus,  or  dialogues 
between  chorus  and  actor.  The  same 
conclusion  might  have  been  arrived  at 
on  a  priori  grounds,  orfrom  the  evidence 
of  the  Supplices  of  Aeschylus,  in  which 
for  the  most  part  only  one  actor  is 
employed. 

Doubt  has  been  thrown  on  the  above 
qnotaUon  from  Aristotle,  because  there 


is  no  mention  of  Thespis  in  the  PoeUcs. 
But  omissions  in  the  Poetics  a'e  of  no 
great  significance.  Many  impoitant 
m&ttcrs  are  omitted  there,  e.g.  the 
trilogy  and  the  satyric  drama.  Possibly 
the  treatise  was  never  fully  completed 
by  Aristotle.  Or  it  may  have  been 
completed  in  its  original  form,  but  con* 
densed  and  mutilated  by  subsequent 
editors.  In  that  case  we  might  suppose 
that  Thespis  was  mentioned  in  the 
original  Poetics,  and  that  the  passage  was 
afterwards  excluded.  In  favour  of  this 
view  is  the  fact  that,  in  speaking  of 
comedy  (Poet.  c.  4),  Aristotle  says  that 
its  history  was  less  remembered  than 
the  history  of  tragedy ;  that  no  one,  for 
example,  could  name  the  inventors  of  the 
*  comic  masks  and  prologues.'  This 
statement  seems  to  imply  that  he  had 
already  mentioned  the  inventors  of  the 
/rapir  masks  and  prologues.  But  even 
supposing  that  there  was  never  any 
reference  to  Thespis  in  the  Poetics,  we 
need  not  therefore  discredit  the  assertion 
of  Themistius.  He  may  have  been 
quoting  from  other  works  of  Aristotle, 
from  the  npi  voiffrSt^  or  the  wpi  rpafY' 
fkijy  (Diog.  Laeru  5.  22  &  a6). 
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prologue,  the  lengthy  narrative  speeches,  and  the  dialogues 
between  actor  and  chorus — ^were  still  preserved  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  owing  to  the  conservatism  of  the  Greek  stage. 

As  to  the  metrical  form  of  these  speeches  and  dialogues 
there  is  no  positive  evidence,  and  the  question  must  be  decided 
by  conjecture.  Before  the  time  of  Thespis  the  metre  employed 
by  the  old  dithyrambic  poets  in  their  spoken  dialogues  had 
been  the  trochaic  tetrameter  *.  But  within  thirty  or  forty  years 
of  the  death  of  Thespis  we  find  the  iambic  trimeter  firmly 
established  as  the  predominant  measure  of  the  tragic  dialogue. 
It  is  uncertain  which  of  these  two  metres  was  adopted  by 
Thespis,  but  the  most  plausible  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  he 
used  both  of  them  indifferently.  He  is  hardly  likely,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  have  abandoned  the  old  trochaics  altogether, 
since  they  were  still  occasionally  revived  even  by  his  successors. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  iambics  had  not  been  introduced  till 
after  his  death,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  they  would  have 
won  universal  acceptance  within  so  short  a  time;  and  their 
employment  by  his  contemporary  Solon  in  several  of  his 
political  poems  proves  their  early  popularity  among  the 
Athenians. 

The  discovery  of  the  drama  by  Thespis  is  often  ascribed 
to  the  influence  of  Epic  poetry.  It  is  said  that  the  ancient 
rhapsodists  were  accustomed  to  combine  together  in  order  to 
give  a  dramatic  recital  of  debates  out  of  the  Homeric  poems, 
each  rhapsodist  taking  a  single  part ;  and  that  these  perform- 
ances first  suggested  to  Thespis  the  notion  of  a  dramatic 
dialogue  *.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  evidence  for  the  existence 
of  recitations  of  this  kind  '•    And  though  the  influence  of  the 


1  5)ee  above,  p.  ao. 

*  Donaldson's  Theatre  of  the  Greeks, 
p.  33;  Monlton*s  Ancient  Classical 
Drama,  p.  14. 

*  The  passages  quoted  in  support  of 
this  Tiew  are  (i)  Diog.  Laert.  i.  57 
S^Xwr  tk  ret  *Ofifipov  ^  Iwofiokijs  iypaxfft 
/hz^>9^r<r0ai,  otWf  Sirov  6  wpSrrot  IXi/fcy, 
liCf(9cy  &px*(r^Oi  Tov  ix^fitroy ;  (a)  Plat. 


Hipparch.  a  a8  B  i^ytcact  rclt  fia\ff^>9ovt 
UwaBrpraloit  i£  6roA^cwt  ^^<£^  aitrA 
biUvai,  The  meaning  is  that  the  com- 
peting rhapsodists  were  made  to  recite 
coftsecutiffe  portions  of  Homer,  instead 
of  selecting  favonrite  passages  at  random. 
Inhere  is  nothing  aboat  two  or  more 
rhapsodists  joining  in  the  same  rcdtation. 
See  Jcbb's  Homer,  p.  77. 
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Epic  upon  the  development  of  tragedy  was  undoubtedly  of  the 
most  extensive  character,  this  influence  appears  to  have  shown 
itself  more  in  the  inner  tone  and  spirit  of  the  drama,  than  in  its 
outward  form.  The  dialogue  of  the  Thespian  drama  consisted, 
as  already  observed,  partly  of  long  narrative  speeches  addressed 
to  the  chorus,  partly  of  conversations  between  chorus  and 
actor.  The  conversations  between  chorus  and  actor  were 
a  direct  development  from  the  old  dithyrambic  interludes. 
Their  characteristic  feature,  as  shown  by  numerous  specimens 
of  the  same  kind  in  the  later  drama,  was  rapidity  and  concise- 
ness, and  a  swift  interchange  of  question  and  answer;  and 
the  style  in  which  they  were  written,  while  suggestive  of  the 
lively  discourse  of  satyrs,  bore  little  resemblance  to  the  grave 
debates  of  Homer.  In  the  same  way  the  descriptive  speeches 
of  Thespis  would  seem  to  have  had  no  outward  connexion  with 
the  epic  poems,  otherwise  we  should  expect  the  hexameter  to 
have  been  employed,  at  any  rate  occasionally,  as  the  form  of 
verse.  But  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  iambic  and  trochaic 
measure  suggests  rather  that  the  poems  of  Archilochus  and  hiis 
successors  were  the  original  models  of  the  longer  speeches  of 
trag:edy. 

It  was  probably  under  the  guidance  of  Thespis  that  the 
drama  began  to  shake  itself  free  from  those  narrow  limitations 
of  subject,  to  which  it  had  hitherto  been  restricted  by  its 
association  with  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  and  to  choose  its 
plots  from  the  ampler  field  of  general  mythology,  substituting 
at  the  same  time  a  more  varied  chorus  for  the  rustic  troop  of 
satyrs.  This  important  change,  which  contributed  as  much  as 
anything  else  to  the  advancement  of  tragedy,  is  assigned  by 
Phitarch  to  a  rather  later  epoch  ^     But  Chamaeleon,  the  pupi) 

^  Plut.  Syrop.   I.    I.  5    6<nr(p   cZv  In  fact,  ia  another  place  Plutarch  reckons 

^fwrlxov  itoi  Alirx^Xov  rilv  rpa'^Ziav  tit  among  the  chief  glories  of  Athens  the 

fivOwt  Mol  w$ri  iipoay6frM^,  ^^^Xh'  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  *b^  '  educated  the  Greeks  by 

ravra   wpds   r6v   Ai6rvffov ;    Possibly,  means  of  the  tragedies  of  Thespis  and 

howerer,  Phrynichns  and  Aeschylns  are  Phrynichns*  (de  Glor.  Athen.  c.  7)— a 

eited  loosely  as  types  of  the  earlier  passage  which  shows  that,  in  his  opinion, 

dramatists,  and  there  is  no  significance  tragedy  had  already  acquired  some  of 

in  the  omission  of  the  name  of  Thespis.  its  later  dignity  in  the  hands  of  Thespis. 
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of  Aristotle,  and  a  more  reliable  authority  on  points  of  this 
kind,  appears  to  have  ascribed  it  to  Thespis ;  and  the  unanimity 
with  which  Thespis  was  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  tragic 
stage,  seems  to  imply  that  his  influence  extended  to  the  sub- 
stance, as  well  as  to  the  form,  of  the  tragic  drama  \  Bentley,  it 
is  well  known,  took  an  opposite  view,  asserting  that  the  plays 
of  Thespis  were  mere  sportive  delineations  of  Bacchic  subjects, 
and  that  his  choruses  were  still  composed  of  satyrs'.  But 
the  passages  which  he  quotes,  to  the  effect  that  tragedy  was 
a  'rustic  sport*  before  the  time  of  Aeschylus,  and  that  its 
elevation  was  the  work  of  a  Mate  period,'  while  they  prove  the 
immeasurable  superiority  of  Aeschylus,  scarcely  justify  us  in 
concluding  that  Thespis  had  made  no  advance,  in  the  choice 
of  subjects,  upon  the  productions  of  his  predecessors'. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  far  a  story  could  be 
told  in  dramatic  form  by  means  of  the  appliances  accessible  to 
Thespis.  The  best  solution  of  this  question  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Supplices  of  Aeschylus,  the  earliest  of  extant  Greek 
dramas,  and  one  which,  being  written  before  Aeschylus  had 
advanced  very  far  in  his  dramatic  innovations,  approximates  far 
more  closely  in  structure  to  the  compositions  of  Thespis,  than 
to  those  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  More  than  half  of  it  is 
choral,  and  the  spoken  part  consists  almostentirely  of  dialogues 
between  the  chorus  and  a  single  actor.  The  second  actor, 
though  introduced  on  two  occasions,  is  used  in  such  a  sparing 
fashion,  that  with  the  alteration  of  about  seventy  lines  he  might 
be  dispensed  with  altogether  \  This  play,  therefore^  with  its 
archaic  simplicity  of  arrangement,  will  serve  in  some  degree  as 
a  substitute  for  the  lost  works  of  Thespis  and  his  contem- 
poraries ;  and  it  may  be  possible,  by  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 


'  Snidas,  v.  oMv  vpbt  rbv  AtSrvtrw 
rb  vp6a$tr  th  rhv  Ai&¥v<rov  ypA^ovrts 
rovTott  ^ywl^curro,  avtp  koI  <rarv/Mml 
iXfycro*  C<rrtfioy  Sk  fttrafi^yrts  elf  t6 
TfKiy^Has  ypAi^ir  tcar^  /lurpdr  tls  fiiiBovs 
mi  Iffroplat  irp&wTj<ray,  fajMiri  rov 
Atovi^ov  fani/AOvt4orrtf  o$fv  tovto  icat 


BiffviHos  rd  wapank^ffia  laroptt, 

*  Bentley*s  Phakris,  p.  243  foil. 

*  Anthol.  Pal.  7. 411  Bi<rm^  fvp€fM 
TOVTO'  rdS*  dypotSrrtr  dy*  <;Xay  |  watyrta^- 
«a2  K&fMOvt  To^V  hi  fttioripovt  \  Altr- 
X^^os  i(v^t¥,     Aristot  Poet,  c  4 

*  11. 474-497.  888-930. 
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plot,  to  form  some  conception  of  the  methods  of  composition 
employed  in  the  primitive  drama. 

The  scene  is  laid  near  Argos,  in  an  open  space  by  the  sea- 
shore. The  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus  are  seen  crouching  round 
an  altar  in  supplication,  having  fled  thither  to  avoid  marriage 
with  their  fifty  cousins.  Danaus,  their  father,  is  standing 
beside  them.  The  play  begins  with  a  prayer  chanted  by  the 
maidens.  Then  follows  a  short  conversation  between  them 
and  their  father  on  the  state  of  their  fortunes.  Then  the  king 
of  Argos  appears  upon  the  scene,  and  the  maidens  implore  his 
protection.  After  a  long  and  vivid  dialogue  the  doubts  and 
hesitations  of  the  king  are  melted  away  by  the  passionate 
entreaties  of  the  fugitives,  and  he  promises  to  secure  their 
safety.  Danaus,  who  has  been  a  silent  spectator  of  this  event, 
now  thanks  the  king  in  a  short  speech,  and  retires  to  Argos  to 
offer  prayers  to  the  gods.  His  presence  throughout  the  scene 
was  not  really  necessary,  and  might  easily  have  been  avoided 
by  a  poet  who  had  only  a  single  actor.  The  chorus,  now  left 
to  themselves,  sing  a  long  hymn  to  Zeus;  and  then  Danaus 
returns  with  the  joyful  tidings  that  the  people  of  Argos  have 
ratified  the  king's  decision  to  protect  them.  An  ode  of  thanks- 
giving follows,  and  then  comes  the  crisis  of  the  play.  Danaus, 
in  an  agitated  speech,  informs  his  daughters  that  he  descries 
out  at  sea  the  ship  containing  the  fifty  suitors,  which  is  steering 
direct  towards  the  shore.  He  retires  to  give  the  alarm,  and 
the  chorus  break  forth  into  an  ode  full  of  piteous  lamentations. 
The  herald  of  the  suitors  now  advances  upon  the  stage,  and 
commands  the  maidens  to  follow  him  to  the  ship.  His  insolent 
threats  and  their  terrified  appeals  for  mercy  constitute  a  most 
effective  scene.  Suddenly  the  king  approaches,  and  here 
follows  the  only  real  dialogue  between  actors  in  the  course  of 
the  tragedy.  It  consists  of  an  acrimonious  and  violent  debate 
between  king  and  herald,  ending  in  the  discomfiture  of  the 
latter.  In  a  play  of  the  Thespian  period  this  scene  must  have 
been  eliminated,  and  a  narrative  by  a  messenger  put  in  its 
place.  After  the  retirement  of  the  two  combatants,  the  chorus 
gives  expression  to  its  joy  in  a  short  song ;  and  then  Danaus 

D  2 
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returns  tcr  conduct  them  to  Argo&  for  greater  security;  and  all 
withdraw  together,  invoking  blessings  upon  their  protectors. 

Thid  sicetch  shows  how  little  alteration  is  required  to  convert 
the  Supplices  into  a  production  of  the  earlier  type.  And 
though  the  excision  of  the  scene  between  the  king  and  the 
herald  may  seem  a  decided  loss,  yet  even  without  this  episode 
the  play  would  be  far  from  deficient  in  dramatic  interest.  It  is 
clear  then  that  the  capacities  of  the  drama,  even  as  developed 
by  Thespis,  were  not  inconsiderable.  But  much  still  remained 
to  be  done.  The  performance  was  as  yet  more  lyrical  than 
dramatic;  the  plots  lacked  variety  of  incident;  the  spoken 
dialogues  were  little  better  than  interludes ;  the  choral  songs 
and  dances  formed  the  principal  attraction  ^  Though  the  plays 
of  Thespis  were  greatly  in  advance  of  previous  efforts,  yet  his 
importance  is  due,  not  so  much  to  the  excellence  of  the  work 
which  he  himself  produced,  as  to  the  ultimate  results  for  which 
he  paved  the  way. 

§  8.  Career  of  Thespis. 

Concerning  the  life  of  Thespis  there  is  very  little  information. 
He  was  born,  as  previously  stated^  about  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century.  His  early  manhood  must  have  been  passed 
amid  scenes  of  great  political  excitement.  The  whole  country 
was  at  that  time  torn  by  civil  dissensions,  owing  to  the  violent 
struggle  for  supremacy  between  three  rival  parties — ^between 
the  rich  landowners  of  the  plains,  the  mercantile  classes  settled 
along  the  coast,  and  the  hardy  and  impoverished  farmers  of  the 
hill  country.  The  last  of  these  parties,  which  was  called  the 
'  Mountain/  followed  the  leadership  of  Pisistratus,  who  began  his 
career  by  professing  democratic  principles*.  It  would  naturally 
include  among  its  adherents  the  natives  of  an  upland  town  like 
Icaria ;  and  this  political  connexion  of  Pisistratus  with  the  birth- 
place of  Thespis  may  possibly  account  in  some  measure  for  the 
patronage  which  he  afterwards  bestowed  upon  the  rising  drama. 

^  T&is  may  be  gathered  from  Aristot  vo^irirctfafff ,  and  that  it  was  only  in 

Poet.  &  4,  where  it  is  said  that  it  was  late  times  that  l9€ico9imf  wkti^rj  were 

Aeschylus  who  first  ni  roO  x^^P^  ^A<tr>  added. 

fwov    mk    T^    k6yw    w^rmfmrnrij^  *  Arittotle,  ^khf-oLm  IIoXirffa,c.  i^ 
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For  some  time,  no  doubt,  the  poetical  activity  of  Thespis 
would  be  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Icaria.  But  he 
must  have  begun  to  exhibit  tragedies  in  Athens  at  any  rate  as 
early  as  the  year  560*.  His  performances  were,  as  yet,  of 
a  private  and  voluntary  nature,  without  assistance  or  recog- 
nition from  the  state*.  On  one  of  these  occasions  Solon  is 
said  to  iiave  been  present,  and  to  have  expressed  his  dis^ 
approval  of  the  new  form  of  art,  and  of  the  custom  of 
counterfeiting  the  appearance  of  gods  and  heroes.  When  the 
pecforroance  was  over  he  went  up  to  Thespis,  and  asked  if  he 
was  not  ashamed  to  practise  such  deception.  Thespis  replied 
that  he  saw  no  great  harm  in  the  proceeding,  if  it  was  done 
merely  for  amusement.  Then  Solon,  striking  the  ground  with 
his  staff,  answered  emphatically,  that  before  very  long  the 
same  deception  would  be  introduced  into  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
life.  Not  long  afterwards  Pisistratus  made  his  first  attempt 
upon  the  liberties  of  Athens.  By  means  of  self-inflicted  wounds 
he  persuaded  the  people  that  he  was  in  danger  of  his  life, 
induced  them  to  entrust  him  with  a  bodyguard,  and  so  sue* 
ceeded  in  establishing  his  t3rranny.  Solon,  according  to  the 
tradition,  was  confirmed  in  his  opinion  by  the  fraud  of  Piaisr 
tratus,  which  he  ascribed  to  the  bad  example  set  by  Thespis!. 

Nothing  further  is  recorded  in  the  career  of  Thespis  until 
the  year  535,  v^en  public  contests  in  tragedy  were  established 
for  the  first  time  at  Athens,  and  Thespis  himself  took  part  in 
the  competition  \  At  this  date  Pisistratus  had  just  returned 
from  his  second  exile,  and  commenced  his  final  tyranny,  which 
ended  with  his  death  in  527.  His  j*ule,  though  contrary  to 
law,  was  otherwise  mild  and  beneficial ;  and  this  last  period  of 


^  HU  earliest  performances  at  Athens 
were  before  the  first  nsnrpation  of 
Pisistratiis  in  560  (Pint.  Solon,  c  29 ; 
Diog.  Laert.  i.  59). 

*  Plut.  Solon,  c.  39  ApxoiUvtiv  l\  r&¥ 

Koi  2ict  H^MOiW^fnfra  roit  woXkoift  &y<»ros 
rov  MfiAypurot,    oCvea   9i   tit    d/uAAoy 

*  Ibid,  c  39 ;  Diog.  Laeit.  i.  59, 


*  Marmor  Par.  ep.  43  rf^*  o5  Biffvis 
6  voifiTi^  [^^i^]f  irpSfTO*  ^  J5l8a£f 
[8p]a[fia  iv  d]ar[ci].  The  exact  date  is 
obliterated,  but  must  fall  between  54a 
and  520  B.C.,  the  preceding  and  subse- 
quent epochs.  Suidas  (v.  Bi^wii)  says 
42/2a^f  82  kwi  rrjfwp^irnjs  itai  ^ 6kvfiwt6,bot. 
This  doubtless  refers  to  his  first  appear- 
ance in  a  public  contest,  and  therefore 
lettles  the  date  as  the  spring  of  535  B.C* 
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his  power  was  long  remembered  as  a  time  of  prosperity,  and 
compared  to  the  Golden  Age '.  He  was  careful  to  gratify  the 
tastes  of  the  people  by  the  erection  of  splendid  public  buildings 
such  as  the  temples  of  Apollo  and  Zeus ;  and  by  the  organisa- 
tion of  magnificent  ceremonials,  such  as  the  Greater  Pana- 
thenaea  \  He  was  also  a  patron  of  literature ;  he  superintended 
the  rearrangement  of  the  Homeric  poems ;  and  his  collection 
of  manuscripts  was  famous  throughout  Greece '.  Hence  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  institution  of  the  public  competitions 
in  tragedy  was  carried  out  under  his  direct  agency,  partly 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  his  old  political  association  with  the 
IcarianSi  but  mainly  to  conciliate  the  people,  and  indulge  his 
own  tastes,  by  the  establishment  of  a  new  kind  of  poetical 
entertainment  The  scene  of  the  contests  was  the  City  Dio- 
nysia — the  great  spring  festival  which  continued  ever  after- 
wards to  be  the  headquarters  of  tragedy  \  This  festival  is 
known  to  have  been  of  comparatively  late  origin,  and  may 
possibly  have  been  founded  by  Pisistratus  at  this  very  time  for 
the  purpose  of  the  dramatic  exhibitions'.  But  whatever  the 
date  of  its  original  creation,  its  splendour  and  magnificence 
were  at  any  rate  due  to  the  new  arrangements. 

The  year  535  was  an  eventful  one  for  Thespis.  In  this 
year  he  saw  his  invention,  the  tragic  drama,  finally  recognised 
by  the  state,  and  its  permanence  and  future  progress  ensured  by 
the  establishment  of  the  annual  public  competitions.  After  this 
date  he  disappears  from  history,  and  the  time  of  his  death 
is  unknown.  But  as  he  was  already  an  old  man  in  535,  it  is 
unlikely  that  he  survived  his  patron  Pisistratus. 


*  Aristot.  *k9tiv,  UoK,  c.  16. 

*  Snidas,  vr.  li^iov  and  Kvkuov  ; 
Aristot  PoL  5.  ii ;  Diog.  I^ert.  i.  53; 
Aristid.  p.  325  (Dindf.). 

*  Athen.  p.  3 ;  Paus.  7.  a6. 

^  Tragedy  at  Athens  was  confined  to 
the  City  Dionysia  and  the  Lenaea.  Bnt 
at  the  Lenaea  it  occupied  a  subordinate 
position  to  comedy,  while  at  the  City 
Dionysia  it  was  always  the  great  feature 
of  the  festival  (Attic  Theatre,  p.  37> 


Hence  it  must  have  been  at  the  City 
Dionysia  that  it  was  first  established. 
This  fact  is  further  proved  by  Marmor 
Par.  ep.  43  wpuros  tt  ISido^c  [^]a[;<a  iw 
fl<rr[«i],  if  the  restoration  is  correct; 
since  iv  &<jru  was  the  r^ular  term  for 
a  performance  at  the  City  Dionysia. 

"  Thncyd.  2.  15  calls  the  Anthesteria 
the  (ipx^^^P^  Aiovi/o-ia,  as  opposed  to 
the  City  Dionysia. 
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§  9.    Choerilus,  Pratinas,  and  Phrynichus, 

Between  the  death  of  Thespis  and  the  rise  of  Aeschylus 
there  was  an  interval  of  about  thirty  years,  during  which  period 
the  number  of  tragic  poets  must  have  been  considerable,  owing 
to  the  annual  exhibition  of  plays.  However  only  three  names 
have  been  preserved — those  of  Choerilus,  Pratinas,  and  Phryni- 
chus.  These  three  poets,  though  they  all  lived  on  into  the 
fifth  century,  and  were  therefore  contemporaries  of  Aeschylus 
during  the  latter  part  of  their  career,  had  nevertheless  reached 
maturity  and  formed  their  style  before  the  date  of  his  appear- 
ance, and  therefore  belong  more  properly  to  the  period  which 
we  are  now  considering.  In  their  different  ways  they  rendered 
important  services  to  the  stage.  But  in  all  that  regards  the 
evolution  of  tragedy  from  a  choral  into  a  dramatic  performance, 
their  influence  was  not  conspicuous.  They  were  content  to 
follow  closely  in  the  lines  of  Thespis,  and  the  drama,  as  com- 
posed by  them,  remained  in  that  primitive  or  semi-choral 
state  of  development  from  which  it  was  eventually  delivered 
by  Aeschylus'. 

Choerilus,  the  earliest  of  the  trio,  began  to  produce  plays 
in  523*.  In  499  he  was  one  of  the  competitors  whom  Aeschy- 
lus encountered  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  appearance  upon 
the  stage*.  In  482  he  was  still  at  the  height  of  his  reputation  \ 
He  is  said  to  have  even  competed  against  Sophocles;  and  if 
this  statement  is  true  he  must  have  continued  his  poetical 
activity  as  late  as  the  year  468'.  He  wrote  160  dramas  and 
won  thirteen  victories ;  and  considering  the  length  of  his  career, 
and  the  fact  that  every  poet  exhibited  four  plays  at  a  time,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  suppose  that  these  numbers  are  exaggerated '• 
He  was  credited  with  certain  improvements  in  the  masks  and 
dresses  of  the  actors,  and  acquired  special  fame  as  a  writer 

^  Ariitot.  Probl.  1^  31  Sick  W  0/  irc^  '  Id.  v.  Uparivas, 

^fiwixop  fioKkw  fff€af  fifKowoioi ;  1j  itd  *  Eoseb.   Chron.   ol.   74.  a  XoipiAot 

r6  woXXawkiaia  ttrtu  r&rt  ret  /UKii  rw  «a2  ^fninxot  kyyvpi^oirro, 
fiirpaf¥  iv  rait  rpay^SUus.  '  Vita  Soph.  p.  6  (Dindorf ). 

*  Snidas,  v.  Xoi^ot.  *  Suidas,  ▼.  XotpiXof. 
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of  satyric  dramas  ^  One  of  his  plays  dealt  with  the  subject 
of  Alope,  the  maiden  beloved  by  Poseidon*.  Nothing  now 
remains  of  his  poetry,  beyond  his  fanciful  description  of  rocks 
and  streams  as  the  'bones  and  veins  of  earth/— a  phrase  which 
is  often  quoted  by  ancient  critics  as  an  example  of  forced  and 
unnatural  metaphor*.  Otherwise  his  dramas  appear  to  have 
soon  passed  into  oblivion  \  The  statement  that  Sophocles 
wrote  a  prose  treatise,  criticising  his  use  of  the  chorus,  is  too 
improbable  to  deserve  credence,  and  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  some  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  grammarian'. 

Pratinas  was  a  Dorian,  and  a  native  of  Phlius,  but  exhibited 
plays  at  Athens'.  His  chief  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  inventor  of  the  satyric  drama,  which  originated  in  the 
following  manner^.  We  have  seen  that  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Thespis,  tragedy,  though  performed  in  honour  of  Dionysus, 
and  confined  to  his  festivals,  had  begun  to  abandon  the 
Bacchic  legends  in  favour  of  a  more  diversified  material.  The 
people  were  not  altogether  satisfied,  and  exclaimed  against  the 
change  as  a  slight  upon  the  dignity  of  the  god.  At  this  juncture 
Pratinas  appeared  upon  the  scene.  He  came  from  the  very 
centre  of  that  Doric  district,  in  which  the  dithyramb  had  been 
first  cultivated  with  success,  and  in  which  the  old  tragic 
choruses  of  Arion,  with  their  satyrs  and  their  sportive  merri- 


1  Said«i,T.X4M^Xot.  PlotinsdeMetris, 
p.  3633  (Psttch)  i)ri<M  ii\v  fiaatktlt  fv 
%mflk9t  h  ffar^poa.  This  line  was 
Ttgalaily  qnoted  as  a  specimen  of  the 
particalar  kind  of  metfe,  which  was 
therefore  probably  called  the  Choerilium 
Metimn  (Victorinus  de  Metris,  p.  2558 
Putsch). 
'    *  Nanck,  Trag.  Graec.  p.  557. 

*  Nanek,  1.  c  &air€p  woni  Xoi/^Aot 
MoKS/y  Toin  XSBovt  y^s  6<rra,  rovt  vara' 
§u>in  T^f  '^KiPas, 

*  The  Choerilns  mentioned  in  one  of 
the  fragments  of  Alexis,  the  comic  poet, 
Is  apparently  the  author  of  the  epic  poem 
on  the  Persian  war.  See  Meineke,  Frag. 
Com.  Graec.  3,  pp.  443-445. 

*  Soidas,  T.  Xo^oxXff  ni  K6-p>p  iccrra- 


XoyAthjy  {iypeoptp)  wtpi  rov  xopcv,  vpdit 
Bianv  itoi  XoipiKw  dyoMnfofitrm.  The 
woid  A'yvy^(6fl€yot  would  be  more 
appropriate  to  a  dramatic  contest.  If 
Sophocles  had  written  a  treatise  on  the 
use  of  the  chorus  in  tragedy,  he  would 
have  been  more  likely  to  direct  his 
attention  to  Aeschylus,  whose  use  of 
the  chorus  is  very  different  from  his 
own. 

'  Id.  V.  UpaTivas, 

*  Id.  I.  c.  icai  vpoarot  iypatf^t  craril- 
povt.  Cp.  Acron  on  Hor.  Ars  Poet.  2ao. 
Hence  Dioscorides  describes  satyric 
plays  as  <  from  Phlius  *  (Anthol  Pal. 
7.  707  kmffaof6pie€  y^  ia^p  \  6^n 
^AiaffiW  yai  /<d  X'^P^*  SariSpttr). 
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ment,  still  maintained  an  existence.  Hence  his  mind  would  be 
imprq^ated  with  ancient  traditions.  Accordingly  on  coming 
to  Athens  he  proceeded  to  produce  plays  composed  in  the 
primitive  fashion,  with  satyrs  for  chorus,  and  with  subjects 
of  a  humorous  character.  His  innovation  speedily  became 
popular,  as  it  satisfied  the  religious  conservatism  of  the  people; 
and  the  '  satyric  plays '  of  Pratinas  were  henceforth  adopted  as 
a  regular  branch  of  art,  and  included  by  express  ordinance  in 
the  programme  of  the  festival  \  The  style  of  these  compositions 
was  essentially  archaic.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  they  were  a  mere  revival  of  the  old  Bacchic 
choruses;  they  were  rather  a  combination  of  those  choruses 
with  the  ordinary  Attic  tragedy.  Their  structure  was  much  the 
same  as  in  a  tragic  drama,  their  subjects  were  equally  varied, 
their  principal  characters  hardly  less  heroic;  in  fact,  the 
Dionysiac  element  was  confined  mainly  to  the  chorus,  which 
consisted  in  every  case  of  satyrs  *.  The  result  was  a  strange 
medley  of  refinement  and  grossness,  heroes  and  satyrs  frater- 
nising together,  and  graceful  language  alternating  with  the 
coarsest  humour.    The  exposure  of  tragedy  in  the  midst  of 


1  Zenobins  (5.  40)  says  that  dithy- 
rambs were  formerly  written  on  the 
subject  of  Dionysus,  but  when  they 
began  to  be  extended  to  other  legends, 
the  people  exclaimed  o^82r  iipdr  riv 
iki6r9<rw.  He  adds,  8cct  yovv  roOro 
^Ttpoif  i9o^€p  a^roTf  rovt  <rarjipcvt 
wpo€i<r6rfuVf  Xva  /ci^  lo«w<r<r  lvtAai^<i- 
vttr04i  roO  9f  ov.  The  word  wpoticdytir 
is  no  doubt  the  correct  reading,  though 
it  is  inaccurate.  When  satyric  plays 
were  fint  introduced,  they  came  aftgr 
the  tragedies  (Attic  Theatre,  pp.  19-ai). 
But  in  the  fourdi  century  their  position 
was  altered,  and  they  were  placed  at  the 
beginmingol  the  festival  (ibw  p.  37);  and 
it  is  to  this  later  custom  that  the  author 
of  the  above  statement  refers  when  he 
uses  the  word  frpoH96rf%iv,  There  is 
no  need  for  the  conj.  wftoatt^Ayur, 

The  ancient  writers  generally  agree 
in  ascribing  the  origin  of  the  proverb 


ov^iv  wp^s  r^  Hiivvtrw  to  the  extended 
range  of  tragedy.  But  they  differ  as  to 
the  time  and  place  in  which  it  arose. 
They  say  it  originated  (i)  at  Sicyon  in 
the  time  of  Epigenes,  (a)  in  the  time  of 
Thespis,  (3)  in  the  time  of  Phrynichot 
and  Aeschylus  (Suidas,  y,  ollbly  wp^  rh¥ 
Aiiiyvaw ;  Pint.  Symp.  1.  i.  5).  But 
the  period  of  Phryniclins  and  Aeschylus 
is  certainly  too  late  (see  above,  p.  33). 
As  to  the  Sicyonians,  they  had  been 
accustomed  from  early  times  to  have 
dithyrambs  on  the  subject  of  Adrastus, 
instead  of  Dionysus,  without  making  any 
complaint  (see  p.  23,  n.  i).  It  is  probable 
therefore  that  if  the  phrase  originated  in 
the  way  described,  it  arose  in  the  time 
of  Thespis.  At  any  rate  it  expresses 
the  attitude  of  the  Athenians  towards 
the  innovations  of  Thespis  and  hit 
successors. 
*  See  ebap.  t.  section  to. 
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these  incongruous  surroundings  was  well  compared  by  Horace 
to  the  position  of  a  modest  matron,  whom  custom  compelled  to 
dance  in  public  at  some  religious  festival  ^ 

Few  details  have  been  preserved  about  the  life  of  Pratinas. 
He  is  known  to  have  competed  against  Aeschylus  in  499,  and 
he  must  have  died  before  467,  since  in  that  year  one  of  his 
posthumous  plays  was  produced  by  his  son  Aristias*.  He  is 
said  to  have  written  eighteen  tragedies  and  thirty-two  satyric 
dramas,  but  was  not  very  successful  in  the  competitions,  as  he 
only  won  a  single  victory '.  Still,  as  a  writer  in  the  *  satyric ' 
style  he  was  placed  second  to  Aeschylus  alone  ^.  Of  his  plays 
nothing  has  been  preserved  beyond  a  couple  of  titles'.  But 
a  considerable  fragment  from  one  of  his  odes  is  still  extant,  and 
gives  us  a  high  idea  of  his  lyrical  powers.  The  passage  con- 
tains a  vehement  protest  against  the  encroachments  of  instru« 
mental  music,  and  the  growing  habit  of  overpowering  the  voices 
of  the  singers;  and  the  fervour  of  the  language,  and  wild 
luxuriance  of  the  versification,  appear  to  reflect  the  very  spirit 
of  the  old  dithyrambic  choruses*. 

Phrynichus,  the  son  of  Polyphradmon,  was  the  most  famous 
of  the  tragic  poets  before  Aeschylus ''.    He  is  called  the  '  pupil  * 


*  Hor.  Ars  Poet.  231-233  *cffutirc 
leres  indigna  Tragoedia  versus,  |  nt 
festis  matrona  moveri  inssa  diebns,  | 
intererit  Satyris  panlnm  pudibunda  pro- 
tervii.' 

'  Soidas,  Y. n/xxrivaf ;  Arg.  Aesch.Sept. 

'  Suidas,  I.  c.  The  proportion  of 
eighteen  tragedies  to  thirty-two  satyiic 
dramas  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
regulation  which  compelled  each  poet 
at  the  City  Dionysia  to  exhibit  three 
tragedies  and  one  satyric  play.  We  must 
therefore  suppose  either  (i)  that  the 
numbers  are  incorrect,  or  (a)  that  the 
r^^lation  had  not  come  into  force  during 
the  earlier  part  of  the  career  of  Pratinas, 
or  (3)  that  the  numbers  represent  the 
plajTS  of  Pratinas  which  were  preserved 
in  later  times.  Owuig  to  his  fame  as 
a  satyric  poet,  hit  satyric  plays  would 


naturally  be  preserved  in  greater  numbers 
than  his  tragedies. 

*  Paus.  3.  13.  5. 

'  The  Avfffteurai  4  Kofntdn^  and  the 
UaKatirrai  edrvpot  (Nauck,  p.  726). 

*  A  then.  p.  617  B  rit  6  $6pvfiot  BU ; 
rl  tA^  ret  x^P<^/iara ;  |  rlt  CfifHS  ifAoktw 
M  AtorveidSa  waKtrnaraya  BvfUKay ;  | 
ifids  ifx^  6  Bp6fuot'  Ifil  Sti  ircXaScfy, 
ifii  8<r  waT§Ly€Tr  |  dv  Sp€a  avfityor  /<f  rd 
NoiodAV,  I  old  re  KVK¥W  dyomra  irouriX- 
69T€pov  fiikos'  I  riiv  doiZdy  Kariaraat 
Uifplt  fiacikua»'  &  2'  avkh  \  t<rrtpo¥ 
Xoptvirca'  ical  ydp  ia$^  hwtfpiras,  \  te^f*^ 
fi6wuv  $vpa/»&xois  re  mtyiuixiaioi  vitav 
$i\€i  wapoiyoiv  |  ififuvtu  ffrpartiXdrat.  | 
wav€  rbv  ^piry*  doiSoD  |  vot/riXov  wpo* 
axioyra  ir.r  A. 

^  Suidas  (s.  v.)  says  he  was  the  son 
of  Polyphimdmon,  or  of  Minyras,  or  of 
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of  Thespis,  whose  footsteps  he  followed*.  He  obtained  his 
first  tragic  victory  in  511,  and  is  known  to  have  been  again 
victorious  in  476,  when  Themistocles  acted  as  his  choregus'. 
He  is  described  by  Aristophanes  as  beautiful  in  person  and 
dress,  and  as  a  writer  of  beautiful  dramas'.  The  date  of  his 
death  is  unknown.  He  left  a  son  called  Polyphradmon,  who 
was  also  a  tragic  poet  \ 

From  the  titles  of  his  plays  which  have  been  preserved  it 
is  evident  that  he  covered  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  being 
especially  attracted  by  striking  incidents'.     But  his  most  daring 


Chorocles.  But  Polyphradmon  appears 
to  be  the  right  name,  as  is  shown  by 
SchoL  Aristoph.  Av.  750,  and  Paus.  lo. 
31.  9  ;  and  also  by  the  fact  that  he  had 
a  son  called  Polyphradmon  (Snidas 
t.  Y. ;  Arg.  Aesch.  Sept). 

Soidas  also  mentions  another  tragic 
poet  of  the  same  name,  viz.  Phrynichns 
the  son  of  Melanthas,  author  of  the 
Andromeda  and  Erigone,  and  composer 
of  pyrrhic  dances.  Bentley  (Phalaris, 
p.  a6o)  and  most  scholars  have  identified 
him  with  Phrynichns  the  son  of  Poly- 
phradmon, on  the  strength  of  a  passage 
in  Schol.  Aristoph.  Vesp.  1481.  But  this 
passage  turns  out  to  be  an  interpolation 
from  Snidas  (see  Dindorf  ad  loc),  and 
is  not  found  in  the  MSS.  Moreover  the 
Andromeda  and  Erigone  are  never  cited 
among  the  plays  of  Phrynichns  the  sod 
of  Polyphradmon. 

In  addition  to  these  two  tragic  poets 
there  were  at  least  four  other  well*known 
persons  of  the  same  name,  viz.  (i)  the 
comic  poet,  (2)  the  general  who  com- 
manded at  Samos,  (3)  the  actor,  (4)  the 
dancer  (Schol.  Aristoph.  Av.  750,  Nub. 
1092 ;  Andoc.  de  Myst.  %  47).  Hence 
much  confusion  among  the  grammarians. 
Thus  Chorocles,  given  by  Suidas  as 
possibly  the  father  of  the  tragic  poet 
Phrynichns,  was  really  the  father  of  the 
actor. 

As  a  result  of  this  confusion  the 
following  facts  have  been  erroneously 
related  of  Phrynichns  the  son  of  Poly- 


phradmon :  (i)  that  he  died  in  Sicily 
(Anon,  de  Comoed.  p.  33  Dindf.)— 
a  confusion  with  the  comic  poet ;  (a) 
that  he  was  chosen  general  because  of 
his  military  dances  (Ael.  Var.  Hist.  3. 
8) — a  confusion  with  the  general  who 
commanded  at  Samos;  (3)  the  voAof- 
ff/iara  ^pvyixov  (Aristoph.  Ran.  689), 
i.  e.  the  intrigues  of  Phrynichus  the 
genera/  in  connexion  with  the  Four 
Hundred,  were  explained  to  mean  the 
wrestling-bouts  in  the  Antaeus  of  the 
tragic  poet  (SchoL  ad  loc.). 

^  HaOrjH^t  eiffwiiot  (Snidas,  v.  ^pCrt' 
Xot), 

'  Suidas,  1.  c. ;  Pint.  Themist.  c.  5. 

'  Aristoph.  Thesm.  164-166. 

*  Suidas,  V.  ^/iwtxo9» 

'  The  names  of  the  following  plays 
(see  Nauck,  p.  720,  Suid.  v.  */>i^ix<w) 
have  been  preserved  :  i.  ^AXjerjoTit,  a. 
*Ayraiot  1j  Ai0v€$.  3.  'AKToiojy,  4.  Aa- 
vatitf,  5.  Aiyvimoi  (probably concerned, 
like  the  preceding  play,  with  the 
fortunes  of  the  daughters  of  Danans). 
6.  TAyrakou  7.  Tlktvfwyiat  (dealing  with 
the  fate  of  Meleager).  8.  ^oivicaat 
(subject,  the  Persian  War).  9.  McA^rov 
^AXwfit  (subject,  the  Ionic  revolt).  10. 
AiiMUM  4  n^/xrot  4  XwBcatcoi,  The  last 
play,  with  its  triple  title,  is  mentioned 
only  by  Suidas,  and  has  been  variously 
explained.  Possibly  the  nipffoi  was  the 
same  as  the  MiAl}rov''AAavif  •  and  the 
AUaiot  and  lUMofieot  were  alternative 
names  for  the  ^omaaaif  and  denoted  the 
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innovation  was  the  attempt  to  dramatise  contemporary  history. 
It  was  only  a  few  years  since  the  tragic  poets  had  ventured 
.to  make  Iheir  first  excursions  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Bacchic 
fables,  and  even  this  experiment  had  been  regarded  with  some 
suspicion.  But  to  abandon  mythology  altogether,  and  to  en- 
rdeavour  to  create  a  historical  drama,  must  have  seemed  to  the 
Greeks  of  that  period  an  undertaking  of  extraordinary  boldness. 
His  earliest  essay  of  this  kind  was  in  connexion  with  the  Ionic 
revolt,  in  which  the  Athenians  had  taken  a  rather  inglorious 
part  The  rebellion  ended  in  494  with  the  capture  and  destruc- 
tion of  Miletus;  and  Phrynichus  founded  on  this  incident 
a  tragedy  of  such  a*pathetic  character,  that  the  Athenians  were 
melted  to  tears  by  the  spectacle.  But  soon  afterwards  they 
fined  the  poet  a  thousand  drachmas,  for  thus  reminding  them 
of  the  sufferings  of  their  kinsfolk,  and  prohibited  the  future 
reproduction  of  the  play*.  Phiynichus,  however,  was  not 
deterred  by  this  punishment,  but  later  on  wrote  another  his- 
torical play,  the  Phoenissae,  on  the  subject  of  the  Persian  War; 
and  his  second  effort,  as  it  commemorated  the  victory  of  the 
Greeks,  and  not  their  defeat,  was  more  successful  than  the 
first*.  It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  these  'historical'* 
plays  of  Phrynichus,  with  their  scanty  dialogues  and  lengthy 
choral  odes,  can  have  bad  little  in  common  with  modem 
dramas  of  the  same  species ;  and  their  purpose  must  have  been, 
not  so  much  to  exhibit  the  actual  events  of  history,  as  to  express 
in  lyrical  form  the  passions  which  those  events  had  excited. 

In  the  production  of  his  tragedies,  Phrynichus  paid  special 
attention  to  the  dances  of  the  chorus,  and  boasts  in  one  of  his 
poems  that  the  new  postures  and  movements  which  he  invented 
were  as  numerous  and  varied  as  the  waves  upon  a  stormy  sea  *. 

Persian  Elders  who  are  knowa  to  have  would  be  very  exceptional  (see  chap.  V, 

Ukeapart  in  it  (Nauck,  p.  7  a  a).  §  u)*    Possibly  the  real  name  of  the 

^  Herod.  6.  ai.   The  play  is  generally  play  was  the  Uipcoi  (see  the  prerioiu 

cited  as  the  MiX^Tw'AXaHrtt,    Bat  the  note). 

language  of  Herodotus  (vM^aom  ipd/ta  '  Argum.  Aesch.  Pers. ;   Nauck,  p. 

Mik^rov  ikmiTiw)  does  not  necessarily  732. 

imply  «ny  more  than  that  the  adject  of  '  Plat  Qnaeat.  Symp.  8. 9.  3  vyjltf^ttn, 

the  play  was  the  capture  of  Miletus.  9*^x*7^(*^^'^  A*<>'*i^P*>'r^^*^*^*'^*^*Yl 

As  atWMtf  for  a  tiagedy  MiAi^rMr  "A^aMris  «^/iara  VMCirai  x^vubltx  t^  AXof*  'Henoe^ 
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He  also  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  first  dramatist  to 
employ  female  masks  ^  But  his  chief  merit  consisted  in  the 
increased  dignity  and  pathos  which  he  imparted  to  tragedy,  and 
in  the  extreme  beauty  of  his  lyrical  odes.  Hence  he  was  often 
reckoned  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  tragic  drama,  and  his 
influence  upon  his  immediate  successors  was  considerable*. 
Thus  Aeschylus  took  the  scheme  of  his  Persae  from  the 
Phoenissae  of  Phrynichus;  and  in  the  well-known  scene  of 
the  Frogs  he  speaks  of  him  as  his  great  predecessor  in 
choral  poetry,  whose  lyrics,  though  differing  in  style  from  his 
own,  were  no  less  noble  in  their  kind'.  Sophocles  admired 
and  occasionally  imitated  him  \  Aristophanes,  while  ridiculing 
some  extravagancies  of  language,  bestows  the  warmest  praise 
upon  his  choral  odes,  which  he  compares  to  the  notes  of  the 
nightingale,  'from  whom,  like  a  bee,  Phrynichus  sipped  the 
fruit  of  heavenly  melodies,  ever  bearing  away  the  load  of 
sweetest  music'.'  He  long  retained  his  popularity,  and  even 
as  late  as  the  Peloponnesian  War  old  men  were  fond  of  singing 
his  compositions,  and  especially  the  famous  ode  of  the  maidens 
in  the  Phoenissae*.  In  the  scanty  fragments  of  his  poetry 
which  still  remain  there  is  a  distinct  grace  and  beauty  of  ex-^ 
pression ;  and  the  loss  of  his  plays  is  much  to  be  deplored,  not 
only  for  their  interest  as  specimens  of  the  early  drama,  but  also 
because  of  their  intrinsic  excellence  ^ 


like  ThesgU  and  Pratinas,  he  was  called 
an  bpxV'^^  (Athen.  p.  a  a). 

^  Soidas,  ▼.  ^fM^fxof,  who  adds  Kok 
f&pcrj^  TOW  rtrpaiUrptm  ij4vrro,  which 
is  obTiouftly  incorrect.  The  trochaic 
tetrameter  was  the  old  metre  of  tragedy 
(Aristot  Poet  c  4). 

s  Plat  Mmos  330  E;  Plut  Symp.  i. 
X.  5,  de  Glor.  Athen.  c  7. 

>  Aigum.  Aesch.  Pers. ;  Arisloph. 
Ran.  1 398-1300  4AX*  o^  kfii  /tlv  h  r6 
coA^r  l«  roO  miXov  |  ijvtyteoy  a6$\  lya 
ft^  T^  a/M^  ^ffwlxv  I  Aci/MMti  Movawp 

*  In  Athen.  p.  604  Sophocles  quotes 
with  approral  the  line  of  Phr3michns 
kifiaru    8*  M    wopfvpims    vapitH  ^w 


ipeoTos,  which  he  appears  to  havt 
imitated  in  Antig.  783  ts  iv  fuxXoMots 
vap€iatt  I  vtAyiSos  iyyvx^vtif, 

'  Aristoph.  Ay.  748-751  ir9€P&(nnpti 
fUkiTTa  I  ^pivixos  dfifipoffiwv fuXiav  dvc- 
fi6ateiT0  icapfw6yj  \  itl  ^pw  yKvmiav 
^pdAr.  In  Vesp.  1490  the  words  vrfj^vn 
^pvyixos  Sn  ris  dA^«roip  are  a  parody  on 
the  line  of  Phrynichus  lirn^  dXUrmp 
9ov\ov  &s  tcXdpat  wr*p6v,  Cp.  149a 
aiclkot  oi)piyi6v  7'  iicXaicriiup ,  and  1511 
KoX  rd  ^pvyixttO¥  |  iMKaumff&rca  ru,  in 
ridicule  of  the  word  lsAcurr((ciy,  used 
by  Phrynichus. 

•  Id.  Vesp.  aao. 

^  Naack,  Trag.  Graec.  Frag.  pp.  730- 
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CHAPTER    II. 

AESCHYLUS. 

§  I.  His  Life. 

Aeschylus,  the  son  of  Euphorion,  was  bom  in  the  year 
525 \  His  family  belonged  to  the  class  of  the  Eupatridae — 
the  old  Attic  nobility,  whose  political  power  had  been  over- 
thrown by  Solon,  but  who  still  retained,  along  with  certain 
priestly  offices  and  functions,  much  of  their  original  dignity*. 
His  father's  home  was  at  Eleusis,  a  town  celebrated  throughout 
Greece  for  its  connexion  with  the  worship  of  Demeter'.  Here 
he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  boyhood  and  youth;  and 
the  various  imposing  ceremonies  which  he  must  have  witnessed 
every  year  at  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries— the  torchlight 
procession,  the  march  along  the  sacred  road,  and  the  solemn 
initiation  by  night — would  make  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
feelings  of  a  poet  whose  mind  was  naturally  of  a  religious  bent 
The  extent  of  this  influence  is  alluded  to  in  the  Frogs,  where 
Aeschylus,  when  about  to  contend  with  Euripides  for  the 
supremacy  in  tragedy,  begins  by  addressing  his  prayers  to 
Demeter,  and  entreats  the  goddess  who  '  nourished  his  youthful 


1  From  Saidas(Y.  Mexi}<o%)  it  appears 
that  he  was  twenty-five  when  he  exhibited 
in  the  March  of  499.  According  to 
Mannor  Par,  ep.  48  he  was  thirty-five 
at  the  battle  of  Marathon  (September 
of  490).  Thus  his  birth  would  faU 
between  March  and  September  of  525. 
Marroor  Par.  ep.  59  agrees  with  the 
above  dates,  placing  his  death  at  the 


age  of  sixty-nine  in  456.  The  state- 
ment in  the  Life,  that  he  was  bom 
in  the  fortieth  Olympiad  (561  B.C.) 
and  died  aged  sixty-three,  is  plainly 
wrong;  as  is  also  the  assertion  of 
Suidas  (I.e.)  that  he  died  at  the  age 
of  fifty-eight. 

'  Vit.  Atsch.  l£  c^vor/xScM'  ri^  ^6ct». 

*  Ibid. 
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soul*   to  grant  that  he  may   'prove  himself  worthy  of  her 
mysteries  *.' 

A  dramatic  poet  is  more  dependent  upon  external  surround- 
ings, for  the  opportunity  of  developing  his  natural  gifts,  than 
any  other  kind  of  writer.  The  quality  of  his  plays  must 
always  be  to  a  large  extent  determined  by  the  character  of  his 
audiences.  However  great  his  genius,  it  is  impossible  that  he 
should  unfold  its  full  capacities  upon  the  stage,  if  he  fails  to 
awaken  any  responsive  sympathy  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers. 
It  was  the  happy  fortune  of  Aeschylus  to  be  born  among 
a  people  that  was  capable  of  appreciating  and  stimulating  his 
powers.  He  lived  in  an  age  of  great  thoughts  and  great  deeds. 
In  his  youth  he  was  a  witness  of  that  marvellous  expansion  of 
Athenian  energy  and  enthusiasm,  which  followed  upon  the 
expulsion  of  the  Pisistratidae,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
democracy  under  Cleisthenes,  and  which  is  described  in  such 
emphatic  terms  by  Herodotus*.  His  manhood  coincided  with 
the  most  glorious  period  of  Athenian  history — the  period  of  the 
two  Persian  wars.  In  both  campaigns  he  took  an  active  part. 
At  Marathon  he  and  his  brother  Cynegeirus  fought  with  such 
conspicuous  bravery,  that  their  valour  was  commemorated  by 
the  insertion  of  their  portraits  in  the  celebrated  picture  of  the 
battle  which  was  afterwards  erected  in  the  Porch  at  Athens*. 
In  the  second  invasion  he  was  present  in  person  at  all  the  most 


*  Aristoph.  Ran.  886  Afit^fir^P  4  M' 
^aa  r^  i/i^v  ^pha^  \  itval  fu  rwv  cSiw 
S^iov  tivCTfjplon^,    See  Schol.  ad  loc. 

«  Herod.  5.  78. 

*  Heracleides  Ponticus,  quoted  by 
Eustratios  on  Aristot.  Eth.  Nicom.  3.  a ; 
Harrison  and  Verrall,  Mythology  and 
Monuments  of  Ancient  Athens,  p.  137. 
Cynegeirus,  when  the  Persians  were 
trying  to  escape  in  their  fleet,  seized  the 
stem  of  one  of  the  vessels,  and  refused 
to  relax  his  grasp  till  his  hand  was 
cut  off  with  an  axe.  Herodotus,  who 
also  gives  the  story  about  Cynegeirus 
(6.  1 14),  merely  calls  him  the  '  son  of 
Euphorion,'  and  says  nothing  about  his 


being  brother  of  Aeschylus.  But  this  is 
hardly  a  sufficient  reason  for  doubting 
the  relationship. 

The  Vita  Aesch.  and  Diod.  Sic  11. 27 
also  say  that  the  Ameinias  who  won 
the  prize  of  valour  at  Salamis,  and  was 
the  first  to  attack  the  hostile  fleet,  was 
brother  of  Aeschylus.  But  Herod.  8. 84 
calls  this  Ameinias  naXA^cvr,  while 
Aeschylus  and  his  family  belonged  to 
Eleusis.  Probably  therefore  there  was  no 
connexion  between  the  two.  Aeschylus 
may  have  had  a  brother  called  Ameinias, 
and  he  may  have  been  erroneously 
identified  in  later  times  with  the  Ameinias 
who  distinguished  himself  at  Marathon. 
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important  contests— at  Artemisium,  Salamis,  and  Plataea  ^  The 
influence  of  these  great  events  is  manifest  in  the  lofly  tone  of 
his  dramas;  and  the  strength,  energy,  and  grandeur  which  they 
display  are  not  unworthy  of  the  generation  which  conquered  the 
Persians,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  Athenian  supremacy. 

According  to  an  old  tradition  Aeschylus  used  to  declare  that, 
while  he  was  still  a  boy,  and  was  passing  the  night  in  the  fields 
in  order  to  keep  watch  over  his  father's  vineyards,  Dionysus 
appeared  to  him  in  a  vision  and  ordered  him  to  write  a  tragedy ; 
and  that  his  first  attempts  at  dramatic  composition  were  made 
in  obedience  to  this  divine  command '.  Whatever  the  truth  of 
the  story,  he  began  his  career  as  a  tragic  poet  at  an  early  age. 
His  first  public  exhibition  of  plays  was  in  499,  and  the  year  was 
raidered  memorable  by  the  collapse  of  the  wooden  benches  on 
which  the  spectators  were  sitting,  and  the  consequent  erection 
of  a  stone  theatre*.  For  the  space  of  forty-one  years,  from 
499  to  458^  he  continued  to  write  dramas  for  the  Athenian 
stage,  exhibiting  on  the  average  every  alternate  year*.  The 
total  number  of  his  plays  was  about  ninety  \ 

His  greatness  was  not  fiilly  recognised  at  first,  and  he  bad  to 
wait  fifteen  years  before  he  obtained  a  victory*.    But  after  once 


*  Vit.  Aesch. ;  Pans.  1. 14.  4;  Schol. 
Aesch.  Pen.  439  (quoUtioa  from  loo  of 
Chios). 

'  Pans.  I.  ai.  3. 

*  Soidas,  TT,  Al^x^Xotf  Ttpttrtras, 

*  The  Orestean  trilogy,  exhibited  in 
458  B.a,  was  his  last  production  in  the 
Athenian  theatre  (Argnm.  Agam. ;  Vit. 
Aeich.  p.  4  Dindorf).  At  the  total 
nnmber  of  his  plays  was  about  ninety, 
and  as  erery  tntgic  poet  exhibited  four 
plays  at  a  time,  he  most  have  engaged 
in  rather  more  than  twenty  compe- 
titions. 

»  Sttidas  (t.  AlffxvXos)  gires  the 
number  as  ninety,  which  is  probably 
correct.  The  Catalogue  of  Aeschylus' 
plays  in  the  Medicean  MS.  gires  only 
lerenty-one,  if  we  exclude  the  A/tvcuVii 
r^#o^    But  aiot  plays  are  known  to 


be  omitted  (probably  through  the 
negligence  of  the  copyists  rather  than 
owing  to  the  defectiveness  of  the  original 
list),  viz.  'AKtcftfpnjf  VKavKos  TlorvifvSf 

$€ht  9vpKatik,  Thus  we  have  the  names 
of  at  least  eighty  plays. 

The  I^ife  states  the  number  as  about 
seventy-five  (Ivoii/ffc  ipA/Mtra  o',  Moi  M 
roh-ots  ffarvpiK^  i/jupi  rA  Wrrc).  Rut 
seventy-five  are  obviously  too  few ;  and 
the  meaningless  contrast  between  dpa- 
/mra  and  ffarvpiK^f  and  the  absurdly 
small  number  of  the  satyric  plays,  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  reading  is  corrupt, 
though  any  emendation  must  be  quite 
conjectural. 

*  Marmor  Par.  ep.  50  places  the  date 
of  hb  first  victory  in  484  B.  c. 
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establishing  his  position  as  the  favourite  poet  of  the  Atlienians, 
he  retained  it  without  much  interruption  to  the  end  of  Jiis 
career.  In  the  twenty-six  years  which  elapsed  between  his  first 
success  in  484  and  his  final  appearance  in  458,  he  won  no 
less  than  thirteen  victories — a  fact  which  proves  him  to  have 
been  successful  in  most  of  the  contests  in  which  he  engaged '. 
Still  he  was  defeated  by  the  youthful  Sophocles  in  468  '•  But 
his  failure  on  that  occasion  was  an  altogether  exceptional 
occurrence,  which  caused  a  great  sensation  at  the  time. 

In  addition  to  his  dramas  he  also  occasionally  wrote  elegies, 
of  which  some  fragments  have  been  preserved '.  But  in  the 
opinion  of  the  ancients  his  style  was  hardly  suited  to  the 
delicacy  and  tenderness  of  this  kind  of  poetry;  and  his  elegy 
on  the  soldiers  slain  at  Marathon,  which  he  composed  for 
a  public  competition,  was  surpassed  by  the  rival  pipduction 
of  Simonides  \ 

Of  the  few  recorded  incidents  in  the  life  of  Aeschylus  one 
of  the  best  known  is  his  trial  on  the  charge  of  impiety.  He 
was  exhibiting  a  play  in  which,  according  to  ancient  fashion, 
he  took  the  principal  part  himself,  and  in  which  there  happened 
to  be  some  mention  of  the  worship  of  Demeter.  When  he 
began  to  speak  about  the  goddess,  the  people  suddenly  con- 
ceived a  suspicion  that  he  was  revealing  the  mysteries,  and  in 
the  first  impulse  of  their  fury  would  have  killed  him  on  the 
spot,  had  he  not  rushed  down  from  the  stage  to  the  orchestra, 
clung  to  the  altar  of  Dionysus  for  protection,  and  so  managed 
to  save  his  life.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  charged  with  the 
offence  before  the  Council  of  the  Areopagus,  defended  himself 

*  Vita  Aeach.  r/mt  h\  ras  viffas  ttXtf^t  458  (Arguzn.  Agam.).    Another  victorj, 

TfuaMoiitKa,  oint  Myat  H  /urd  rcAcvri^y  of  uncertain  date,  is  recorded  in  Corp. 

vUos  dvi^y^iNiTo.    Suidas  (v.  At(rxt/Aor)  los.  Att.  a.  971. 
says  twenty-eight.  The  discrepancy  may         '  Plut.  Cimon,  8. 
perhaps  be  explained  by  supposing  that         '  Bergk,    Poetae    Lyrici    Graed,  p. 

the  larger  nomber  includes  the  victories  570. 

won  by  Aeschylus  after  his  death.    He         *  Vita  Aesch.  p.  4  (DindorQ  rd  ydp 

is  known  to  have  been  victorious  with  iXtytioy  wo\v  tfji  wtpi  rd  ffvfuroBh  Acirr^ 

the  Persae,  5cc.,  in  47  J  (Argum.  Pers.),  rtfros  iitrix^ty  eiKti,  t  rod  Ai^xvA.ov,  ciif 

with  the  Theban  trilogy  in  467  (Argum.  iffMfifv,  iarly  iWorpiov, 
Sept.),  and  with  the  Orestean  trilogy  in 

E 
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on  the  plea  of  ignorance,  and  was  eventually  acquitted.  But 
his  escape  was  due,  not  so  much  to  any  belief  in  his  innocence, 
as  to  the  recollection  of  the  valour  which  he  and  his  brother 
had  displayed  at  Marathon.  Such  is  the  earliest  version  of 
the  story,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt 
its  authenticity  *.  Later  writers  add  various  inaccurate  details, 
and  endeavour  to  specify  the  name  of  the  play  on  which  the 
charge  was  based  ;  but  their  statements  are  mere  guesses,  with- 
out  historical  value*.  The  date  of  the  trial,  though  nowhere 
mentioned,  must  have  been  soon  after  the  first  Persian 
invasion,  when  the  memory  of  Marathon  was  still  recent 

Aeschylus  is  known  to  have  visited  Sicily  on  at  least  three 
occasions.  He  came  there  originally  about  476,  at  the  invitation 
of  Hieron  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  who  was  then  founding  a  new 
town  called  Aetna,  in  honour  of  which  event  Aeschylus  com- 
posed  and  exhibited  a  local  drama  called  the  Women  of  Aetna'. 
He  was  again  in  Sicily  soon  after  472,  when  he  gave  a  perform- 
ance of  his  Persae  in  Syracuse  at  the  request  of  Hieron  *.  His 
connexion  with  the  island  was  not  terminated  by  the  death  of 
Hieron,  since  he  passed  the  two  last  years  of  his  life  at  Gela, 
where  he  died  and  was  buried  •• 


*  Aristot.  Eth.  Nicom.  3.  a  ^)  oIk 
fldiyoi  6rt  dv6pprfTa  ^y,  &aw§p  Alffxi^ot 
rit  fAvffTitcd,  Eustratius,  in  his  note  on 
this  passage,  quotes  from  Heracleides 
Ponttcus  {iv  Tff  wfiin^  wtpL  'Ofxijpov)  the 
story  given  in  the  text. 

*  Thus  Clemens  Alezandrinus  (Strom. 
3»  p*  387)  says  that  Aeschylus  defended 
himself  by  showing  that  he  had  never 
been  initiated — ^an  incorrect  variation  of 
the  statement  that  he  did  not  know  5n 
dw6ppTp'a  ^r.  Aelian  (V.  H.  5.  9)  says 
that  the  people  were  about  to  stone 
Aeschylus  to  death  a/  the  trial^  but 
that  his  brother  Ameinias  saved  him  by 
displaying  the  arm  which  had  been 
mutilated  at  Salamis.  Here  there  is 
a  triple  error:  (i)  the  outbreak  of 
popular  fury  is  placed  at  the  trial, 
instead  of  in  the  theatre,  (2)  Ameinias, 
who  began  the  attack  at  Salamis,  is 


erroneously  supposed  to  have  been 
Aeschylus'  brother,  (3)  he  it  confused 
with  Cynegeims,  who  lost  his  hand  at 
Marathon  (see  p.  47,  note  3). 

Eustr.itius  (on  Aristot.  Eth.  Nicom. 
3.  a)  says  that  Aeschylus  'appears  to 
have  revealed  the  mysteries'  in  his 
To£<$ri8cf ,  l^iai,  %av^m  vtrfKMrvAio'nff , 
'I^7^ycia  and  OfSivovf.  Aptines  (Rhet. 
Or.  T,  p.  340,  ed.  Spengd)  supposes  the 
play  to  have  been  the  Eamenides.  But 
(i)  there  is  nothing  in  the  extant  play 
which  looks  like  a  revelation  of  the 
mysteries,  (a)  we  can  hardly  suppose 
that  Aeschylus  would  have  won  the  first 
prize  with  a  play  which  caused  such  an 
outbreak  of  popular  fury. 

'  Vita  Aesch.  p.  4  Dindf. 

^  Ibid.  p.  4 ;  Schol.  Aristoph.  Ran. 
1060. 

B  Epitaph  on  Aeschylus  (Bergk,  Lyric 
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Though  these  three  visits  are  the  only  ones  expressly  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers,  it  is  unnecessary  to  suppose  that  they 
exhaust  the  list,  and  there  are  many  indications  which  point  to 
a  lengthy  and  continuous  residence  in  Sicily.  Thus  Macrobius 
calls  Aeschylus  a  '  thorough  Sicilian ' ;  the  grammarians  notice 
the  frequency  of  Sicilian  words  in  his  tragedies ;  and  Epi- 
charmus,  the  Sicilian  poet,  is  said  to  have  ridiculed  his  bombastic 
phraseology— a  fact  which  shows  that  he  was  a  well-known 
personage  at  Syracuse'.  Probably,  therefore,  he  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  later  years  in  Sicily.  But,  if  so,  he  must 
have  frequently  revisited  Athens  for  theatrical  purposes,  to 
superintend  the  production  of  his  plays. 

The  critics,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have  exercised  their 
ingenuity  without  much  success,  in  endeavouring  to  find 
a  motive  for  this  withdrawal  to  Sicily.  Some  of  the  old 
biographers  say  that  he  was  banished  by  the  Athenians,  either 
because  of  the  collapse  of  the  wooden  benches  in  the  theatre 
in  499,  or  because  of  the  terror  inspired  by  his  chorus  of  Furies 
in  458'.  The  alleged  reasons,  however,  are  not  only  puerile  in 
themselves,  but  are  proved  by  their  very  date  to  have  had  no 
connexion  with  a  retirement  which  began  in  476 '.  Moreover 
the  departure  of  Aeschylus  was  plainly  a  voluntary  act,  since  an 
exile  would  never  have  been  permitted  to  continue  to  produce 
plays  in  the  Athenian  theatre  *,  Others  again  say  that  he  left 
Athens  in  a  fit  of  jealous  ill-humour,  owing  to  his  defeat  by 
Sophocles  in  the  theatre,  or  by  Simonides  in  the  matter  of  the 


Graed,  p*  571)  itara/ipBiiuvcv  wupo^poio 
Vikas.  SuidaSyV.Alo'x^Aot;  PlntCimon, 
c  8.  The  author  of  the  Life  (p.  4) 
confuses  his  Jirst  visit  to  Sicily  in  476 
with  his  last  visit  in  458.  After  desaibing 
hit  Jirst  visit,  and  the  production  of  the 
Women  of  Aetna,  he  adds  liniqffas 
rpirop  irot  &¥  yripatbi  IrcXcvra  .  .  . 
dwo$ay6im  8)  Ttk&ot  Bcal/aatra  k.t^ 

*  Macrob.  Sat.  5.  19.  17  'Aeschylus 
tragicus,  vir  ntique  Sicnlus.*  Athen. 
p.  40a.     Schol.  Aesch.  £nm.  6a6  ri/4aX- 

^XJ^^^f  ^'  ^  ct^mmi  airrdv  'Ewixapftot* 


*  Vita  Aesch.  p.  4;  Snidas,  t.  Al- 

'  It  is  also  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
foet  should  have  been  held  responsible 
for  the  faulty  construction  of  the  benches, 
or  that  he  should  have  been  exiled  on 
account  of  a  play  with  which  at  the 
same  time  he  won  the  first  prize. 

«  Cp.  Plut.  de  £zil.  c.  13,  who 
mentions  Aeschylus  as  an  example  of 
those  who  fofitrbs  dvayKdiovros  a^roi 
ft€$opfd<rayro  roin  filovt  Kal  ft€Ti<rTffoayf 
ol  fUy  elf  'A^rar,  ol  V  l£  'A^TrvK. 
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elegy  ^  But  here  again  the  dates  are  incompatible  with  any 
such  hypothesis,  since  the  elegy  over  the  soldiers  who  fell  at 
Marathon  must  have  been  composed  soon  ader  490,  and  the 
victory  of  Sophocles  occurred  in  468.  And  the  success  of 
Sophocles  was  so  far  from  rankling  in  the  heart  of  Aeschylus, 
or  acting  as  a  discouragement,  that  in  the  very  next  year  he 
produced  his  Oedipodean  tetralogy,  with  which  he  was  vic- 
torious'. Indeed,  if  we  may  trust  the  allusions  in  the  Frogs, 
the  relation  between  the  two  poets  was  one  of  cordial  friend- 
ship and  respect  *. 

The  modern  suggestions  are  not  much  more  plausible.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  the  trial  for  impiety,  though  it  ended 
in  acquittal,  left  behind  it  a  certain  soreness  and  mutual  mistrust 
between  Aeschylus  and  the  Athenians,  and  that  this  was  the 
reason  of  his  leaving  Athens  \  But  this  theory  of  the  existence 
of  an  undercurrent  of  suspicion  and  dislike  between  Aeschylus 
and  his  countrymen  cannot  be  supported  by  reliable  testimony  *• 
It  is  inconsistent,  also,  with  the  genuine  enthusiasm  of  his 
references  to  Athens  in  the  Eumenides;  and  it  is  disproved 
by  the  almost  invariable  success  of  his  later  productions,  and 


*  Pint.  CimoQ,  c.  8 ;  Vita  Aesch.  p.  4 
Dimlf. 

'  Arguin.  Aeich.  Septem. 

'  Aristoph.  Ran.  786folL,  BA.  it&wttia 
won  I  ob  KoX  Xo^oMkirp  6rr€KdfitT0  rov 
Bpoyw;  I  AL    /la  Af  oIm   iKtiro9,  dXk* 

MM0n\§  ri^  8c^«&y,  |  ledxttvos  tvcx^ 
fflff«¥  air^  rev  $p&¥nv'  \  rvri  8*  l/icXAcr, 

X^P^'  *'  ^  m4»  *</^  ^  '''hc^  I  'c^* 

^  Sittl,  Gesdu  der  Griech.  Lit.  3, 
p.  346.  Cp.  for  limilar  views  in  ancient 
times,  the  epitaph  on  Aeschylus  by 
Diodonis  (Anthol.  Pal.  7.  40)  ris  ^$6rof 
64nS»  I  9fiaM»$  ^yMv   iyxorot  olkr 

*  The  passages  qnoted  in  sopport  of 
this  view  are  (i)  Athen.  p.  347,  where 
Aeschylii%  indignant  at  his  defeat  in 


some  contest,  ifrf  xp&v^  r^  rfioy^as 
ia^ariOivcuy  c{&2;f  Sn  Ko/uttrai  ri^  wpoC' 
iJKovirar  ufi'/p^.  But  a  remark  of  this 
kind  is  hardly  sufficient  to  prove  that 
he  was  permanently  embittexed  against 
the  Athenians.  (2)  Aristoph.  Ran. 
805  foil.,  where  Aeschylus  refuses  to 
accept  the  Athenians  as  judges  in  the 
tragic  contest  in  Hades  (oUtm  y^p  'A^t- 
valoiCi  ewiBair*  Ai<rxi/Aof).  But  as  he 
immediately  adds  that  the  rest  of  man* 
kind  are  worthless  as  critics  of  poetry 
(k^p6v  re  rSXX*  i^Ycfro  rov  yitSuMU  wtpl  | 
^ff€tt  roi^Twy),  his  words  cannot  be 
regarded  as  displaying  any  special  con- 
tempt for  the  Athenians.  Probably, 
however,  the  whole  passage  merely 
embodies  the  feelings  of  Aristophanes 
himself  concerning  the  bad  taste  of  his 
contemporaries,  who  preferred  Euripides 
to  Aeschylus. 
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by  the  extraordinary  honours  bestowed  upon  him  at  his  death. 
Nor  is  there  any  more  likelihood  in  the  suggestion  that  he 
was  driven  from  Athens  by  his  detestation  of  the  democratic 
tendencies  of  the  age'.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  period  of  his 
retirement  was  a  period  of  aristocratic  reaction,  the  Areopagus 
having  then  acquired  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs ;  and  it 
was  not  till  462,  shortly  before  his  death,  that  the  decisive 
advance  of  democracy  began '. 

In  spite  of  the  various  conjectures  of  the  critics,  it  is  not 
really  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  motives  which  brought 
Aeschylus  to  Sicily  were  in  any  way  exceptional.  In  complying 
with  the  invitation  of  Hieron,  and  taking  up  his  residence  at 
Syracuse,  he  was  only  doing  what  several  other  poets  of  that 
period,  such  as  Pindar  and  Simonides,  had  already  done. 
Possibly  at  first  he  had  no  intention  of  making  Sicily  his  per- 
manent place  of  abode,  but  was  afterwards  attracted  by  the 
climate  or  by  other  similar  considerations.  At  any  rate,  if 
there  was  any  deeper  purpose  underlying  his  conduct,  it  is 
fruitless  after  this  lapse  of  time  to  endeavour  to  trace  it. 

The  first  half  of  the  fifth  century  was  one  of  the  most 
important  epochs  in  the  political  history  of  Athens ;  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  the  feelings  with  which  Aeschylus 
regarded  the  great  events  and  changes  which  then  took  place. 
Unfortunately,  the  only  source  of  information  is  that  supplied 
by  the  seven  extant  plays,  in  which  the  allusions  to  passing 
politics  are  vague  and  scanty,  Aeschylus,  like  the  other  great 
tragic  poets  of  Greece,  preferring  to  enunciate  his  views  in 
the  form  of  universal  truths  and  maxims,  rather  than  by  specific 
references  to  contemporary  afiairs.  Still,  the  slightness  of  the 
materials  has  not  prevented  scholars  from  producing  various 
theories  on  the  subject.  Their  conjectures,  however,  must  be 
received  with  caution ;  and  it  is  essential,  in  considering  this 

*  Christ,  Geicb.  der  Griech.  Lit.  p.  /ura  rd  Mi/Siint  Mfutrtp  4  voXirf/a 
175^  wpoiffTMTOtiw    Twr    ^AptowayirSn^,     Ibid. 

*  Aristot.  *A^i|raW  noAirc/a,  c.  23  c.  a6  /icrct  8i  ravra  (the  overthrow 
li§rd  M  rd  MifiiM^  nAXir  fo'xvo'ci^  i)  h  of  the  Areopagus  in  46a)  ffw4fi<uv€v 
'Apti^  *^hfV  iSovAj^  «al  Si^Surfc  rifv  w6kty.  dtfltff&oi  /xoAAok  rifr  woXirtUuf  8<d  rolt 
Ibid,  c  35  irff  Bl  iwrd  Koi  Biica  ft/dKiora  wpo$ufiM  iq/myvyovvras. 
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question,  to  carefully  discriminate  between  fact  and  hypothesis, 
and  to  beware  of  ascribing  to  the  wide  and  comprehensive 
language  of  poetry  a  more  definite  application  than  was  ever 
intended  by  the  author. 

There  are  certainly  no  grounds  for  supposing  that  Aeschylus 
in  his  political  leanings  was  a  vehement  partisan.  Attempts, 
have  been  made  to  connect  him  with  the  rivalries  of  Aristeides 
and  Themistocles.  These  two  statesmen,  in  the  period  which 
followed  the  Persian  War,  divided  Athens  into  factions,  though 
the  reasons  for  their  opposition,  apart  from  mere  personal 
emulation,  are  not  fully  known.  It  is  a  common  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  the  conversion  of  Athens  from  a  land  power  into 
a  naval  power,  and  the  consequent  establishment  of  her 
supremacy  in  the  Aegean,  were  essentially  the  policy  of  The- 
mistocles ;  and  that  Aristeides,  with  more  conservative  instincts, 
opposed  the  expansion,  and  was  supported  in  his  opposition 
by  Aeschylus*.  But  recent  discoveries  would  show  that  Ari- 
steides was  as  much  concerned  as  Themistocles  in  extending 
the  dominion  of  Athens'.  And  the  passages  which  are  cited 
to  prove  the  attachment  of  Aeschylus  to  the  party  of  Aristeides 
are  far  too  abstract  and  general  in  their  character  to  justify  an}^ 
such  inference '.    The  notion,  too,  that  Aeschylus  regretted  the 


'  Miiller,  Dissertation  on  the  Eume- 
nides,  p.  79 ;  Grote,  vol.  iv,  p.  397. 

*  Aristot.    'A^i".  UoX.   c.  24   C^^' 

T^f  ^ytftwlat  mt  tcarafiayrat  l«  rw 
dypw  olicfTv  ir  rf  6xrru  K.r,K 

*  The  passages  are  (i)  Septem  59  a- 
594   o{f  y^  So/rciV  dpitrrof  dAX*  fTyoi 

luyos,  I  1^  ff  Tcl  Kt9yiL  fiXaardva  fiov' 
Xffv/iara.  These  lines  are  supposed  to 
have  been  written  as  a  panegyric  on 
Aristeides.  But  thongh  there  was 
a  tradition  that  when  they  were  spolcen 
in  the  theatre,  the  people  turned  in- 
stinctively to  Aristeides,  and  applied 
them  to  him  (Plut.  Aristeid.  c.  3),  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  they  were  com- 
posed with  this  intention  by  Aeschylus. 


(a)  Persae  348  0co2  w6Ktv a^^ovai  IlaX- 
KdSot  Oeas'  \  AtfZpSiv  yAp  Svrcw  tpstos 
Iffrly  Iv^taXit.  MUller*s  notion  (Diss, 
on  Eumenides,  p.  79)  that  this  passage 
was  meant  to  ridicule  the  Long  Walls 
of  Themistocles,  by  showing  that  men 
were  of  more  importance  than  mere 
fortifications,  is  obviously  nothing  but 
a  fanciful  conjecture. 

(3)  Miiller  suggests  (Diss.  p.  79)  that 
in  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Salamit 
in  the  Persae,  the  description  of  the 
slaughter  on  Psyttalela  was  inserted 
with  the  express  purpose  of  exalting 
Aristeides,  who  conducted  the  opera- 
tion, at  the  expense  of  Themistocles. 
But  the  main  battle,  which  was  the 
work  of  Themistocles,  is  described  by 
Aeschylus  at  much  greater  length. 
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extension  of  Athenian  naval  power  is  rebutted  by  the  patriotic 
speech  in  the  Eumenides,  where  Athene  refers  in  glowing 
language  to  the  splendid  future  of  Athens,  and  prophesies  that 
'  in  the  time  to  come  she  shall  attain  to  much  greater  glory  than  ' 
she  now  possesses*.'  These  words,  written  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century,  must  refer  principally  to  the  foundation  of 
the  Athenian  Empire  in  the  Aegean;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  poet  would  have  expressed  himself  in  such 
terms,  if  he  had  disapproved  of  the  naval  policy  by  which  that 
empire  was  established. 

As  to  his  general  views  on  political  matters,  Aeschylus,  in 
spite  of  his  connexion  with  Hieron,  shared  in  the  universal 
abhorrence  of  tyrannical  government.  The  whole  of  the  Pro- 
metheus Vinctus  is  coloured  with  this  feeling.  A  similar  spirit 
pervades  the  splendid  dialogue  in  the  Persae,  where  Atossa 
asks  the  chorus  who  is  the  lord  and  master  of  the  Athenians, 
and  the  chorus  reply  that  they  are  'slaves  and  subjects  to  no 
man  *.*  Aeschylus  likewise  recognises  the  fact  that  the  people, 
in  the  ultimate  resort,  must  be  the  supreme  power  in  the  state. 
He  speaks  of  them  as  the  '  governors  of  the  city  *.*  Throughout 
the  Supplices  he  dwells  with  obvious  sympathy  on  the  caution 
of  the  Argive  king,  in  refusing  to  come  to  any  decision, 
'sovereign  though  he  be,'  until  he  has  consulted  the  popular 
assembly  ^  The  people  he  describes  as  occasionally  censorious, 
but  generous  in  disposition,  and  inclined  to  mercy  \  These 
and  similar  passages  are  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  had  none  of 
that  deep-rooted  prejudice  against  popular  forms  of  government 
with  which  he  is  often  credited  *. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  certain   that  he  would  never  have 

^  Earn.  853  foil,  ointippioiv  ydp  rtfuuh  tl  lualvtrtu  voAtt,  |  ^vkJ  ftiXMca  \ais 

Tfpot    XP^^^   I    ^<'">'a*    voX/tois    rotcSt  iMwoPw  Aitrj.  \  iyoU  d'   &y  o{f  Kpalvot/t* 

«.r.X.  vir6<rx€<Ti¥  vapos,  |  dcrwi  bi  wdai  r&yfk 

'  Persae  243. '  xoituaai  vipu 

•  Sappl.  699   rh   td/uoy,   r^    wr6\iy  'lb.  485-489. 

Kpar^ti.  *  Cp.   MUller's  Dissertation,    p.   80, 

^  lb.    398    cTroy    91    tcai    vpiy,    ohic  where  the  line  rpaxus  yt  lUvroi  irjfio$ 

dytv  a^/iov  nidf  |  wpd^aip.*  dy,  ohhiwtp  iKfvyonf  Kcucd  (Septem  1 044)  is  quoted 

KparSay,     Cp.   365   foil.   otrw.    tcdBrjaOt  as  a  proof  of  the  anti-democratic  spirit 

Zufidrtgy  l^arioi  |  i/twy    rb  Koty^y  V  of  Aeschylus. 
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looked  with  approval  on  the  extreme  type  of  democracy  which 
eventually  prevailed  in  Athens ;  and  he  evidently  regarded  with 
alarm  the  political  tendency  of  his  closing  years.  No  doubt  he 
derived  from  his  ancestors  a  certain  vein  of  aristocratic  senti- 
ment, and  some  trace  of  this  feeling  may  be  found  in  his  remark 
that  old  families  are  kinder  to  their  slaves  than  families  whose 
wealth  is  of  recent  origin  *.  But  the  clearest  statement  of  his 
political  creed  occurs  in  the  Eumenides,  in  the  well-known 
eulogy  of  the  Areopagus.  This  aristocratic  council  had 
governed  Athens  for  seventeen  years,  after  the  termination 
of  the  Persian  War.  But  in  462,  at  the  instigation  of 
Ephialtes  and  the  democratic  party,  it  was  stripped  of  its 
political  power,  and  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  mere  criminal 
court,  with  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  homicide  and  arson '.  Four 
years  afterwards  Aeschylus  produced  his  Eumenides.  Athene 
is  there  represented  as  founding  the  Council  of  the  Areopagus, 
and  the  language  in  which  she  refers  to  it  is  full  of  significance. 
She  describes  it  as  the  'bulwark  of  the  country,'  and  the  'safe- 
guard of  the  city ' ;  as  a  '  watchful  sentry  over  the  sleeping 
citizens,'  which  will  check  injustice  by  day  and  night,  provided 
the  people  do  not  themselves  alter  the  laws  and  drive  all 
fear  out  of  the  state '.  These  utterances  clearly  indicate  the 
repugnance  felt  by  Aeschylus  for  the  innovations  of  Ephialtes. 
The  Areopagus  which  he  here  holds  up  for  admiration  is  not 
a  mere  court  of  justice,  such  as  Ephialtes  left  it,  but  a  deliber- 
ative assembly  watching  over  the  general  safety  of  the  state. 
Some  such  institution  was  evidently,  in  his  opinion,  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  order.  Though  a  friend  of  liberty,  he 
was  reluctant  to  entrust  the  citizens  with  absolute  and  unre- 
stricted power.     The  democracy  which  he  desired  to  see  estab- 


S<avDTwr  voXA^  X^P*'*  I  ®^  ^  ctvor* 
kkwlaamtt  ^ftffear  MoXOt,  |  &ful  tc 
SovAMt  v^ra  Koi  wa/A  tfroBfitir, 

*  Aristot  *A0Tiy.  lloA.  cc.  35  and  57. 

*  Eum.  681-706  .  .  .  KipiShf  dOucroy 
rovTO  fiwXtvHfpiw  I  td^oiWf  ^i^/ior, 


KaOiffra/tm  .  .  ,  iy  91  r^  aifiat  \  darSry, 
ip6fios  re  auyyty^s  rd  fiA^mtv  |  <rx4^#i, 
r6  1*  ifjuip  Koi  Mar  tlfp6yriy  6fMSf  \  a&- 
rSry  woKir&y  ft^  'mKoiyoArrtw  y6ficvs, 
•  .  .  roi6v9t  roi  rapfiovyrtt  iySitcen 
ffifias,  I  fpv/jii,  rff  x^P°'  **^  w6Ktwf 
Cearffpioy  |  fx^'''*  ^^  ^^  oi^rcf  ia^Bpitwtm 
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lished  was  one  of  a  modified  kind,  in  which,  though  the  people 
might  be  the  ultimate  masters,  the  administration  of  affairs  was 
carried  on  by  a  select  assembly  not  removable  by  popular 
caprice.  In  such  a  combination  he  hoped  to  find  safety  from 
the  'despotism'  of  tyrants  and  oligarchies  on  the  one  hand,  and 
from  the  'anarchy'  of  unlimited  popular  control  on  the  others 

His  views  being  of  this  moderate  character,  he  was  able  to 
look  on  the  strife  of  parties  with  an  unprejudiced  eye,  and  to 
recognise  the  good  qualities  in  each  of  the  opposing  forces. 
A  proof  of  his  impartiality,  and  of  his  freedom  from  the  bigotry 
of  partisanship,  is  supplied  by  this  same  play  of  the  Eumenides. 
Shortly  before  its  production  Ephialtes  and  the  popular  party, 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  aristocracy,  had  succeeded  in  with- 
drawing Athens  from  alliance  with  the  oligarchic  Sparta,  and 
had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  more  democratic  Argos.  But 
Aeschylus  was  so  far  from  condemning  all  measures  which 
came  from  the  popular  side,  or  from  allowing  his  judgement 
to  be  warped  by  the  conduct  of  Ephialtes  in  regard  to  the 
Areopagus,  that  he  alludes  to  the  newly-made  treaty  in  terms 
of  the  warmest  sympathy  and  approval '.  There  could  be  no 
surer  testimony  to  his  fairness  and  breadth  of  mind. 

A  few  anecdotes  about  Aeschylus  have  been  collected  from 
various  sources.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  his 
reply  to  the  Delphians,  when  he  was  asked  to  write  a  paean  in 
honour  of  Apollo,  and  refused  to  do  so  on  the  ground  that 
every  one  would  prefer  the  antique  poem  of  Tynnichus  to  his 
own ;  just  as  they  considered  the  old-fashioned  images  of  the 
gods  to  be  far  more  venerable  than  the  best  of  modern  statues '. 
In  addition  to  this  story  Plutarch  has  preserved  a  remark  of 
his  on  the  value  of  training,  which  was  occasioned  by  the 
bravery  of  one  of  the  boxers  at  the  Isthmian  games  *.    There 

/ii(rff    dfawor&Cfuwetf  \  Affrdis    wtptarlK'  wktwv,  iwtl  wXijyiyros  krlpov  rd  Biarpw 

kwoi,  fiovkM^  aifitiw,  \  not  f/^  rd  8<iydy  l^iKpayt,  yi$|af  'Iwra  rdy  XioVf  6p^t,  ifff, 

vor  wSKtw  i(»  fiakt^,  oXov  1)  dffmfais  icrtv ;  6  w€wXiiyin  ffivw^, 

'  lb.  762-776.  ol  a  $€&fupoi  fiowat,    I1iis  story  was 

*  Porphyr.  de  Abst  a.  133.  probably  taken  from  the  Memoirs  of 

^  Plot  de  Profect  ia  Virt.  c.  8  Al-  Ion  of  Chios,  which  are  known  to  have 
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is  also  the  tradition,  recorded  by  many  authors,  that  he  wrote 
his  dramas  under  the  influence  of  wine'.  But  this  rumour 
probably  derived  its  origin  from  the  connexion  of  ancient 
tragedy  with  the  worship  of  the  wine-god. 

Aeschylus  died  at  Gela  in  456,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his 
age'.  According  to  the  usual  account  he  was  sitting  in  the 
open  air,  engaged  in  writing,  when  an  eagle,  mistaking  his  bald 
head  for  a  stone,  dropped  a  tortoise  upon  it  in  order  to  break 
the  shell,  and  so  killed  him  •.  This  narrative  used  formerly  to 
be  regarded  by  most  people  as  the  fabrication  of  the  biogra- 
phers, who  were  unwilling  that  a  poet  so  great  as  Aeschylus 
should  be  thought  to  have  died  in  an  Ordinary  manner.  Others, 
however,  explained  it  as  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  some 
symbolical  sculpture  on  the  tomb  of  Aeschylus,  in  which  they 
supposed  an  eagle  to  have  been  represented  flying  upwards 
with  a  tortoise,  to  denote  the  *  ascent  of  the  lyre  to  heaven  on 
the  wings  of  poetry  *.'  But  it  has  recently  been  pointed  out 
that  the  story  of  a  bald  man  being  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  tortoise 
was  already  current  in  the  fifth  century,  though  the  name  of  the 
man  had  not  then  been  specified '.  Whence  it  would  seem  that 
the  tale  about  Aeschylus  was  not  exactly  a  pure  invention,  but 
that  it  came  in  course  of  time  to  be  inserted  in  his  biography, 
owing  to  his  having  been  erroneously  identified,  because  of  his 
baldness,  with  the  victim  of  the  popular  fable. 

He  was  buried  by  the  people  of  Gela  in  the  public  tombs 


abonnded   in   personal  anecdotes  and 
recollections  (cp.  Athen.  p.  603). 

^  Plot.  Qaaest.  Symp.  7.  la  Athen. 
p.  428.    Lttdan,  Enc.  Dem.  15. 

*  Marmor  Par.  ep.  59. 

*  Vita  Aesch.  p.  5  (Dindorf) ;  Aelian, 
Nat.  An.  7.  16;  Saidas  (t.  MaxuXoi), 
The  story  occurs  for  the  6rst  time  in 
Sotadesi,  the  Alexandrian  poet  of  the 
third  century  B.  c.  (quoted  by  Stobaeus, 
Flor.  98.  9.  13  Aio'x^Aff  yp&^Hnim.  Iri- 

^  GottUng,  Opasc.  Acad.  p.  330  foil. 
Bergk  (Griech.  Lit.  3,  p.  283)  thinks 
that  as  eagles  were   supposed   to   be 


healed  by  tortoise-flesh  (Oppian,  t£cv- 
riicdf  p.  107),  the  meaning  of  the 
sculpture  was  that  Aeschylus  by  death 
was  delivered  from  evil. 

'  Rohde,  Jarhb.  fiir  class.  Philologies 
I  a  I,  p.  as.  He  quotes  the  following 
passflge  from  Simplicius  (fol.  74  a), 
Uttvos  yd,p  (i.  e.  Democritus,  flor.  460- 
357  B.  C.)  Ir  ToTf  fitpueaniiHHs  o^Jci'^ 
ipiriaip  ttreu  r^y  f^XVI^  cUWov,  dt^a<pipcai^ 
ctf  dW€u  alrias'  otov  rov  $rjaavp6v  tlp€Tr 
ri  fftt&MTtiv  .  .  .  rov  tk  itararp^i  rov 
<f)aXaKf>ov  r6  Kpavion^  rhi¥  olerbv  fliffovra 
ri^  Xf^^uvij¥  Svws  rv  xiXinnov  fay^. 
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with  great  pomp  and  magnificence ' ;  and  over  his  grave  was 
inscribed  the  following  epitaph : — 

This  tomb  the  dost  of  Aescbylas  doth  hide, 
£ttphorion*s  son,  and  fruitful  Gela*s  pride. 
How  tried  his  valour  Marathon  may  tell, 
And  long-haired  Medes  who  knew  it  all  too  well*. 

These  lines  are  said  to  have  been  written  by  Aeschylus  him- 
self, and  probably  with  truth;  since  no  other  person,  in 
composing  his  epitaph,  would  have  failed  to  make  some  allusion 
to  his  fame  as  a  dramatist'.  His  memory  was  held  in  the 
highest  honour  by  subsequent  generations,  and  tragic  poets  used 
to  visit  his  tomb  and  offer  sacrifices  there*.  Moreover  the 
Athenians  passed  a  special  law  to  authorise  the  reproduction  of 
his  tragedies  at  the  annual  competitions,  which  had  hitherto 
been  confined  exclusively  to  new  plays'^;  and  this  distinction, 
which  was  never  conferred  on  any  other  poet  during  the  fifth 
century,  is  a  convincing  proof  of  the  veneration  which  his  genius 
had  inspired. 

Two  portraits  of  Aeschylus  are  known  to  have  existed  in 
antiquity— the  likeness  inserted  in  the  public  painting  of  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  and  the  statue  erected  in  the  Athenian 
theatre  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century*.  In  modem 
times  the  only  certain  representation  of  the  poet  which  we 
possess  is  an  engraving  on  a  gem  (fig.  3),  which  depicts  his 
death,  but  which  is  too  small  to  be  of  much  interest^.  A  bust 
in  the  Capitoline  Museum  (fig.  4),  is  usually  supposed  to  be 


^  Vita  Aesch.  p.  5  Dindf. 

•  Bergk,  Poet.  Lyr.  p.  571  Alffx^Xor 

KaTa<p$ifuyo¥  wvpo^poio  V4kiu*  |  dXjcijy 
I*  %Mki/m¥  MapoB^ietf  dXaos  Ay  tiwoi  | 
Koi  fia$vx^^''^*^f  M^Sor  iwtardfuyos. 
The  translation  b  from  Plumptre's 
Aeschylus. 

*  The  epitaph  is  ascribed  to  Aeschylus 
by  Athenaeus  (p.  627)  and  Pansanias 
( 1 .  14. 5).  In  the  Life  (p.  5)  it  is  simply 
said  that  it  was  '  inscribed  on  his  tomb 
by  the  people  of  Gela.' 

«  ViU  Aesch.  p.  5. 


'  Hence  his  boast  in  Aristoph.  Ran. 
868  in  4  woltfats  o^x^  avvriByijici  /mh» 
See  Schol.  ad  loc ;  and  also  SchoL 
Acham.  10.  In  this  way  Aeschylus  won 
several  victories  in  competitions  after 
his  death  (Philostrat.  Vit  ApoU.  p.  aao 
Kayser;  Vita  Aesch.  p.  5).  His  son 
Euphorion  was  four  times  successful 
with  plays  vrritten  by  his  father  (Suidas, 
V.  Etnpopioiy). 

•  Pans.  I.  21. 1 ;  Plut.  X  Orat.  841  F. 

7  The  copy  of  the  gem  is  taken  from 
Baumeister's  Denkmiiler,  i,  p.  34. 
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ft  portrait  of  Aeschylus  on  the  following  grounds*.  It  is 
admittedly  the  work  of  the  fiflh  century ;  it  represents  a  bald 
man  of  thoughtful  aspect,  thus  corresponding  with  the  ancient 
descriptions ' ;  and  it  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the  figure 
of  Aeschylus   in   the  gem.     These  reasons^   no   doubt,  give 


a  certain  plausibili^  to  the  identification,  but  are  manifestly 
far  from  conclusive. 

{  3,  Improvemettis  in  Tragedy. 
Aeschylus,  if  we  consider  the  variety  and  significance  of  the 
work  which  he  accomplished,  appears  to  have  l:>een  one  of  the 
greatest  poetic  geniuses  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The 
influence  which  he  exercised  upon  the  growth  of  Greek  tragedy 
was  so  powerful  and  decisive,  that  he  was  often  regarded  as  its 

'  The  copT  15  from  the  cut  in  the  twUiw    ko^St   AMiavxm    xp^nu;   | 

Oiroid  UnivenitT  Gilleria.  Sttrir  IwittitunoT  (ariyair  m.tA.    BbI  the 

'  The    detcripiioQ    (Aiisloph.   Ran.  Itogvage,  m  tbe  ScholisH  point*  oat, 

811  foil)  of  Aeichylns  pnpuing  for  ii  merely  met«phorical,  and  neeil  not 

the   cootett    il   tomellma   qnoted   In  Invalidate  the  tnditioo  that  AcMhylu 

rererence  (o  thl«  auXUf^fplfai  f  at-  wa»  a  bald  man. 
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second  founder  ^  In  the  hands  of  Thespis  and  his  successors 
the  drama  had  scarcely  advanced  beyond  the  embryonic  stage, 
and  its  future  was  still  uncertain.  Aeschylus,  in  the  course 
of  a  single  generation,  expanded  and  developed  its  latent 
capacities  with  such  masterly  power  and  such  completeness  of 
result,  that  its  general  character  was  henceforth  finally  settled, 
and  the  task  of  subsequent  poets  became  comparatively  easy. 
His  activity  was  not  confined  to  any  one  branch  of  theatrical 
representation,  but  covered  the  entire  field,  and  effected  an 
equal  transformation  in  the  structure,  the  spirit,  and  the 
external  appearance  of  tragedy.  It  will  be  convenient,  there- 
fore, to  consider  his  dramatic  innovations  under  these  three 
heads  successively. 

(i)  The  Structure  of  the  Aeschylean  Drama. 

First,  as  to  the  structure  of  his  plays.  The  most  important 
element  in  every  dramatic  action  is  the  conflict  of  opposing 
principles.  The  object  of  the  dramatist  is  to  bring  together 
characters  representing  divergent  aims  and  tendencies,  and 
to  exhibit  them  in  actual  collision  upon  the  stage;  and  the 
intensity  of  the  interest  excited  by  the  drama  is  mainly  due  to 
this  play  and  interchange  of  rival  passions  and  ambitions. 
Now  in  the  old  tragedies  of  Thespis  and  Phrynichus,  as.  there 
was  only  a  single  actor,  it  was  impossible  to  produce  this  effect, 
or  to  represent  the  actual  encounter  of  the  contending  forces. 
The  supreme  crisis  of  the  action,  instead  of  being  exhibited 
before  the  eyes  of  the  spectators,  had  to  be  unfolded  indirectly 
by  means  of  narratives,  or  conversations  between  witnesses. 
Aeschylus  was  the  first  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  depicting 
in  dramatic  form  the  central  incidents  of  the  story,  and  he 
efifected  his  purpose  by  the  employment  of  a  second  actor*. 
By  this  expedient  he  was  enabled  for  the  first  time  to  bring  the 
chief  antagonists  face  to  face,  and  to  expose  them  to  view  in 
the  very  act  of  contention ;  thus  imparting  to  the  drama  that 
energy  and  vitality  in  which  it  had  previously  been  deficient. 

^  Philostrat  ViU  ApoII.  p.  a  20  *  Aristot  Poet,  c  4  mU  r^  re  rwr 
(Kayser)  tBw  *ABrptatoi  waripa  flip  a£-  Iwiticpnw  wKtfiot  /£  l^dt  ils  5i^  wpSnot 
rhv  rip  rpay^rlilat  ^yowro,  idcxj^Kos  Hyayt, 
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second  founder  ^  In  the  hands  of  Thespis  and  his  successors 
the  drama  had  scarcely  advanced  beyond  the  embryonic  stage, 
and  its  future  was  still  uncertain.  Aeschylus,  in  the  course 
of  a  single  generation,  expanded  and  developed  its  latent 
capacities  with  such  masterly  power  and  such  completeness  of 
result,  that  its  general  character  was  henceforth  finally  settled, 
and  the  task  of  subsequent  poets  became  comparatively  easy. 
His  activity  was  not  confined  to  any  one  branch  of  theatrical 
representation,  but  covered  the  entire  field,  and  effected  an 
equal  transformation  in  the  structure,  the  spirit,  and  the 
external  appearance  of  tragedy.  It  will  be  convenient,  there- 
fore, to  consider  his  dramatic  innovations  under  these  three 
heads  successively. 

(i)  The  Structure  of  the  Aeschylean  Drama, 

First,  as  to  the  structure  of  his  plays.  The  most  important 
element  in  every  dramatic  action  is  the  conflict  of  opposing 
principles.  The  object  of  the  dramatist  is  to  bring  together 
characters  representing  divergent  aims  and  tendencies,  and 
to  exhibit  them  in  actual  collision  upon  the  stage;  and  the 
intensity  of  the  interest  excited  by  the  drama  is  mainly  due  to 
this  play  and  interchange  of  rival  passions  and  ambitions. 
Now  in  the  old  tragedies  of  Thespis  and  Phrynichus,  as.  there 
was  only  a  single  actor,  it  was  impossible  to  produce  this  effect, 
or  to  represent  the  actual  encounter  of  the  contending  forces. 
The  supreme  crisis  of  the  action,  instead  of  being  exhibited 
before  the  eyes  of  the  spectators,  had  to  be  unfolded  indirectly 
by  means  of  narratives,  or  conversations  between  witnesses. 
Aeschylus  was  the  first  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  depicting 
in  dramatic  form  the  central  incidents  of  the  story,  and  he 
efifected  his  purpose  by  the  employment  of  a  second  actor*. 
By  this  expedient  he  was  enabled  for  the  first  time  to  bring  the 
chief  antagonists  face  to  face,  and  to  expose  them  to  view  in 
the  very  act  of  contention ;  thus  imparting  to  the  drama  that 
energy  and  vitality  in  which  it  had  previously  been  deficient. 

^  Philostrat    Vit.    ApoII.     p.     a  20         *  Aristot  Poet,  c  4  mU  r^  re  rww 
(Kayser)  Mcf  *Ahfttatot  voripa  fiif  tUt-     irwoicpnw  wKriSot  /£  If^  cIs  5iJo  vfwrot 
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This  introduction  of  a  second  actor  naturally  led  to  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  composition  of  tragedy,  and  was  no  less 
momentous  in  its  results  than  the  invention  of  the  first  actor  by 
Thespis.  Hitherto  the  component  parts  of  every  play  had 
consisted  either  of  long  choral  odes,  or  of  narratives  addressed 
to  the  chorus,  or  of  conversations  between  the  chorus  and  the 
actor.  The  chorus  had  been  the  principal  figure  throughout 
the  performance.  But  these  old  methods  of  exposition,  which 
were  epic  and  lyrical  in  tone,  rather  than  dramatic,  were  now 
to  a  large  extent  replaced  by  vivid  and  lively  dialogues  between 
the  pair  of  actors.  The  centre  of  interest  was  transferred  from 
the  orchestra  to  the  stage.  The  chorus,  being  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  the  conduct  of  the  piece,  steadily  declined  in  import- 
ance. Its  odes  were  diminished  in  length ;  its  share  in  the 
dialogue  was  curtailed;  and  its  former  position  of  leading 
agent  in  the  plot  was  exchanged  for  the  passive  role  of  a 
spectator*. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  these  reforms  were 
accomplished  all  at  once,  or  that  Aeschylus  realised  from  the 
first  the  full  importance  of  the  change  he  was  introducing.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  easy  to  discern,  in  his  extant  tragedies,  the 
gradual  manner  in  which  he  felt  his  way  along  from  one 
improvement  to  another.  On  comparing  the  individual  plays 
together,  we  perceive  the  dramatic  element  slowly  encroaching 
upon  the  epic  and  lyrical,  and  the  significance  of  the  actors 
increasing,  while  the  significance  of  the  chorus  diminishes. 
His  first  dramas  were  no  doubt  written  in  the  old  fashion,  for 
performance  by  a  single  actor.  Even  in  the  Supplices,  the 
earliest  of  his  extant  works,  though  a  second  actor  had  now 


*  Aristot.  1.  c.  KoX  tA  tov  x^P^^v  i)X4t- 
TOMTC  Kol  rhv  \6yo¥  mpoiTayvytfrTijv  wap€' 
axt^aev,  Philostrat.  Vit.  Apoll.  p.  219 
(Kayser)  ri^  f^xyw^  ^^  ^P^  dKardaKtvdw 
TC  tcai  ixfiitw  tttKOfTfiij/Uvriv  tl  filv  (wi" 
CTttkt  roirr  x^poiv  dvordJiijp  ovraSf  4  rdf 
rSfv  {nroKpitwif  iyriXi^tis  ttp€  wapairrjffd- 
fi€vos  rd  Twr  iMom^Sfv  /lijKos  m,t.X,  In 
the  Vit  Soph.  (p.  11,  Kayser)  Philo- 
stratus  says  that  Aeschylus  was  the  first 


to  introduce  SyytXoi  tcai  l^6yyt\oif  and 
to  decide  &  M  a/n/K^  rt  icdt  M  o-zttv^ 
Xp4  npdrrfip.  But  this  would  appear 
to  be  an  exaggeration.  The  use  of 
messengers'  speeches,  and  the  revelation 
of  events  by  means  of  narration  rather 
than  of  actual  exhibition  on  the  stage, 
must  have  been  even  more  important  in 
the  early  drama,  with  its  single  actor, 
than  in  the  dramas  of  Aeschylus. 
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been  introduced,  he  is  rarely  employed ;  and  the  whole  play, 
as  pointed  out  in  the  previous  chapter,  differs  little  in  point  of 
structure  from  the  Thespian  model*.  There  is  only  a  single 
scene  of  animated  dialogue  between  the  two  actors.  The  sons 
of  Aegyptus,  who  constitute  the  hostile  element  in  the  drama, 
are  never  introduced,  or  brought  into  active  conflict  with  their 
opponents.  The  chorus  monopolises  the  attention  of  the 
audience;  and  the  occasional  appearances  of  the  characters 
upon  the  stage  merely  serve  to  diversify  the  course  of  the 
long  lyrical  odes. 

The  next  tragedies  in  order  of  time  are  the  Persae  and 
the  Septem ;  and  they  hold  an  intermediate  place  as  regards 
dramatic  construction  between  the  Supplices  and  the  later 
compositions.  The  chorus  still  has  an  intimate  connexion  with 
the  plot.  The  Persian  elders  are  as  much  concerned  as  Xerxes 
and  Atossa  in  the  ruin  of  the  Persian  army ;  and  the  fate  of  the 
Theban  maidens  is  dependent  upon  the  issue  of  the  conflict 
between  the  brothers.  But  in  neither  play  is  the  interest  con- 
centrated upon  the  chorus,  as  in  the  Supplices.  Moreover  the 
choral  odes  are  greatly  reduced  in  length,  and  the  dialogue 
proportionately  increased.  There  is  still,  however,  no  attempt 
to  exhibit  the  main  crisis  of  the  action,  or  to  bring  the  opposing 
elements  into  actual  collision.  Polyneices,  in  the  Septem, 
never  appears  upon  the  scene;  and  in  the  Persae  the  great 
conflict  between  Persians  and  Greeks  has  already  been  con- 
cluded before  the  action  commences.  The  scene,  in  each  case, 
is  laid  at  a  distance  from  the  place  in  which  the  fortunes  of  the 
combatants  are  really  decided;  and  the  course  of  events  is 
made  known  chiefly  by  the  narratives  of  witnesses,  or  by  the 
songs  of  the  chorus.  The  epic  and  l3rrical  elements  still  pre- 
ponderate, and  the  principal  features  in  both  plays  are  the 
descriptions  of  battles  and  rival  champions,  and  the  lamentations 
of  innocent  victims. 

The  Prometheus,  one  of  the  poet's  latest  productions,  shows 
a  considerable  advance  upon  the   plays   already  mentioned. 

*  See  above,  p.  54. 
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The  choral  part  is  here  reduced  to  very  small  dimensions. 
But  more  significant  than  the  mere  length  of  the  choral  odes  is 
the  fact  that  the  chorus  now  for  the  first  time  begins  to  assume 
that  conventional  and  subordinate  role  which  it  fills  in  the 
dramas  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  It  no  longer  possesses 
any  personal  interest  or  concern  in  the  evolution  of  the  plot, 
but  simply  acts  the  part  of  a  sympathetic  witness,  offering 
advice  and  consolation  to  the  principal  character,  and  filling  up 
the  pauses  in  the  action  with  general  reflections  upon  the 
events  which  have  taken  place.  Again,  in  the  Prometheus  we 
are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  actual  crisis,  and  witness  the 
struggle  with  our  own  eyes,  instead  of  being  told  of  it  at  second 
hand.  We  see  Prometheus  chained  to  the  rock  by  the  ministers 
of  Zeus ;  we  listen  to  his  angry  controversy  with  Hermes,  in 
which  he  hurls  defiance  at  the  tyrant ;  and  we  hear  the  rolling 
of  the  thunder  which  announces  his  approaching  doom.  But 
the  influence  of  the  older  drama  is  still  very  manifest.  The 
central  portion  of  the  play  consists  merely  of  narratives,  in 
which  the  action  makes  no  progress;  and  the  long  recital  of 
the  benefactions  of  Prometheus,  and  of  the  wanderings  of  lo, 
recalls  the  descriptive  scenes  in  the  Persae  and  the  Septem. 

In  the  three  plays  which  compose  the  Orestean  trilogy,  the 
art  of  Aeschylus  reaches  its  culminating  point.  The  essential 
qualities  of  dramatic  representation  are  here  realised  much 
more  fully  than  even  in  the  Prometheus.  The  plots  are  dis- 
closed in  a  series  of  vivid  scenes,  abounding  in  the  direct 
delineation  of  conflicting  passions  and  antagonisms.  Agamem- 
non is  confronted  with  Clytaemnestra,  Clytaemnestra  with 
Orestes.  Orestes  and  Apollo  encounter  the  Furies  face  to 
face.  The  dialogue,  as  a  rule,  is  marked  by  intense  life  and 
movement  and  dramatic  force.  A  third  actor  is  occasionally 
employed,  afier  the  fashion  recently  set  by  Sophocles,  and  adds 
much  to  the  variety  and  interest  of  the  action  upon  the  stage. 
The  chorus,  also,  in  two  at  least  of  the  three  plays,  occupies 
the  same  subordinate  position  as  in  the  Prometheus;  and  the 
elders  in  the  Agamemnon,  and  the  maidens  in  the  Choephori, 
have  only  a  remote  connexion  with  the  plot.   In  the  Eumenides, 
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it  is  tme,  the  cbosis  xi  FinieE  phjs  s  muds  skitt  signBitamt 
party  and  tbcir  facastxEttj  lo  QpcfiteB  Jams  the  basiE  xS  iio^ 
tragedy.  Bisl  cicd  Ikst  Ite  main  actioc  lakes  place  igran 
the  stage;  aod  die  prosmnence  f^rvec  to  the  actors  parts — 
to  the  parts  of  OresteE,  ApoIlQ,  and  Athene — is  mircfa  p^eater 
than  wxMild  hair  hocD  ite  xsat  if  the  plar  ha&  been  vwitten 
at  an  eariier  dade. 

But  io  spile  of  its  ^cxieral  naturitx  of  Bti'le.  tiie  Qreateia  ioB 
still  many  pooscts  in  oommon  wilii  the  antique  kind  vS  drama. 
The  fifst  pofflaoaa  of  liie  Agamemnon  is  mamlT  vsartdavt^ 
consisting  of  kmg  dboral  odes  ahout  ^die  Trajan  war,  and 
descripcioiis  of  ibe  beaicDD-£re  and  uf  the  homeward  vcnra^; 
and  daring  this  part  of  the  plaj  the  atrtion  is  practicaDy  at 
a  stancktiiL  Ag^aiz^  in  aH  fhree  plaj's,  l3ae  frequentr  of  the 
dialogues  betvoen  adnr  and  diorus  is  very  noticeable.  It 
appears  then  from  these  exan^xles  thai  .^6d}3'lus,  even  in  liis 
latest  tiagediei^  slill  clung  in  many  instances  ip  the  older 
forms.  Cfumed  vidi  liie  dramas  of  St^odes  and  Eunpides 
the  most  dabontte  of  hs  productions  seem  somevixat  ardiaic 
But  when  ve  coauader  ihe  enormous  inten^al,  in  dramatic 
intenstj  and  ooDStmctTPe  power,  between  the  Qresteda  and  die 
Suppliers,  the  WQSider  is  thai  a  single  poet  should  have  adiieved 
so  much,  rather  than  tiiai  he  ribould  have  halted  where  he  did. 


The  Boot  obvjous  characteristic  in  the  poetry  of  AesdirkOy 
and  that  which  first  stzikes  the  attention  of  every  reader,  is  its 
grandeor,  and  lofiioess,  aod  TnasKrve  strength.  His  dramas  are 
colossal  crcarioffMi^  pbmned  and  executed  with  a  largeness  of 
design  and  a  dqjth  of  pmpofie  to  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  an  J  paialkL  Evoy  part  of  the  compoation,  from  the 
plots  and  cfaaraden  to  the  language  and  versification,  is 
Cushioned  oo  the  same  imposing  scale,  and  the  efiect  of  the 
whole  is  Id  impress  the  nund  with  a  sense  of  unapproachable 
power  and  nugestj.  But  these  is  no  point  in  which  this 
delation  of  treatment  maniiests  itself  more  conqncnonsilj  than 
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in  the  profound  and  intense  earnestness  of  the  moral  tone. 
Though  the  seven  extant  tragedies  of  Aeschylus  deal  with 
subjects  of  the  most  diverse  kind — from  the  history  of  the 
Persian  war  to  the  marriage  of  the  Aegyptian  maidens— one 
unvarying  motive  dominates  them  all.  The  justice  of  Pro- 
vidence, the  unrelenting  power  of  fate,  and  the  dire  effects  of 
crime  and  wickedness,  are  the  ideas  which  form  the  key-note 
of  every  scene.  Human  beings,  throughout  his  plays,  appear 
as  creatures  of  comparatively  small  importance.  Their  char- 
acters and  passions  are  treated,  less  as  objects  of  interest  in 
themselves,  than  as  materials  for  exhibiting  the  working  of  the 
divine  laws.  The  purpose  of  Aeschylus  is  not,  like  that  of  other 
dramatists,  to  analyse  the  complex  machinery  of  the  human 
mind,  but  to  reveal  the  relation  in  which  men  stand  to  the 
universal  order  of  things,  and  to  teach  them  how  to  read 
the  mysterious  decrees  of  destiny,  and  to  adjust  their  actions 
to  the  will  of  Providence. 

The  words  which  are  attributed  to  Aeschylus,  in  the  Frogs 
of  Aristophanes,  express  in  eloquent  language  his  conception 
of  the  character  and  functions  of  tragic  poetry.  The  office  of 
the  dramatist,  he  is  there  made  to  say,  is  a  lofly  and  responsible 
one.  His  duty  is  to  make  the  citizens  braver,  nobler,  more 
generous  and  more  virtuous  than  he  found  them;  to  inspire 
them  with  valiant  thoughts  and  exalted  aspirations.  Hence  the 
characters  he  exhibits  should  be  great  and  heroic,  so  as  to 
excite  their  emulation,  and  serve  as  worthy  examples  of  conduct. 
Women  such  as  Phaedra  and  Stheneboea  are  unfit  to  be  repre- 
sented on  the  tragic  stage.  Legends  of  a  vicious  and  effeminate 
type  should  be  avoided  by  the  poet,  and  passed  over  in  silence, 
as  they  are  useless  for  any  good  purposed 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  Aeschylus  set  himself  to  dramatise 
the  fables  of  the  ancient  mythology.  In  his  hands  their  nature 
is  transformed.  Though  the  mere  facts  are  preserved  with  as 
much  care  as  possible,  the  characters  are  invested  with  ideal 
grandeur  and  strength,  and  the  story  acquires  a  depth  and 
significance  of  meaning  to  which  it  had  formerly  no  pretension. 

^  Aristoph.  Ran.  1006-1073. 
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Take,  for  example,  his  treatment  of  the  fable  of  Prometheus^ 
As  related  by  Hesiod  it  is  a  childish  tale  of  deceit  and  trickery'. 
Prometheus  first  teaches  men,  by  means  of  fraud,  to  cheat  Zeus 
out  of  the  best  part  of  the  sacrifice.  Zeus  in  revenge  deprives 
them  of  fire.  Then  Prometheus  steals  the  fire  from  heaven, 
and  restores  it  to  mankind,  and  for  this  deed  is  chained  to 
a  rock  in  the  Caucasus.  Out  of  this  apparently  insignificant 
myth  Aeschylus,  by  the  touch  of  his  genius,  has  created  one 
of  the  sublimest  pictures  that  has  ever  been  painted  of  resist- 
ance to  oppression  and  unselfish  devotion  to  humanity. 

The  grandeur  of  conception  and  loftiness  of  aim  with  which 
Aeschylus  treated  his  dramatic  subjects  marked  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  Greek  tragedy,  and  led  to 
a  revolution  in  its  tone  and  spirit,  similar  to  that  which  was 
produced  in  England  by  Marlowe,  but  more  lasting  and  pro- 
found. The  efibrts  of  Thespis  had  already,  it  is  true,  begun  to 
give  a  more  serious  colouring  to  the  half-sportive  character  of 
the  ancient  choruses ;  but  his  reforms  had  not  gone  very  far. 
It  was  Aeschylus  who  first  associated  the  name  of  tragedy  with 
ideas  of  grandeur,  and  solemnity,  and  religious  depth.  His 
example  was  never  altogether  lost  sight  of  by  his  successors.  All 
the  existing  remains  of  Greek  tragedy  bear  the  imprint  of  his 
genius,  and  are  marked,  though  in  varying  degrees,  by  a  certain 
earnestness  and  ethical  impressiveness  which  differentiate  them 
from  the  dramas  of  other  countries. 

(3)    The  Manner  of  Representation. 

We  now  come  to  the  improvements  introduced  by  Aeschylus 
in  the  more  strictly  theatrical  part  of  the  drama.  Aeschylus, 
like  the  older  poets  generally,  was  actor  and  stage-manager  as 
well  as  author,  and  not  only  wrote  his  plays,  but  also  super- 
intended their  production,  and  took  the  leading  part  himself. 
The  originality  and  creative  power  which  he  displayed  in  this 
portion  of  his  work  were  no  less  striking  than  his  originality  as 

^  Hesiod.  Theogon.  52  T-568.  rpayqfMta  olieowofiiav  tls  iavrbw  mpiiarSaf 

*  Athen.  p.  2 1  Xo/MuA^oir  7our  v/Niyror      {nr§Kpiv€TO  yovv  fitrSi    rov    die6rot  r^ 
airriv  ftiei  .  •  •  jnU  tkm  wowt  r^  r^r     ^pd/tara.     See  the  Attic  Theatre,  p.  80. 
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a  poet.  We  have  seen  that  he  was  the  first  to  inspire  the  old 
legends  with  a  spirit  of  tragic  grandeur  and  solemnity.  In  order 
to  make  the  actual  performance  correspondingly  impressive, 
he  invented  a  special  costume  for  the  tragic  actors,  by  which  he 
gave  them  an  appearance  of  superhuman  dignity.  He  raised 
their  height  and  increased  their  bulk  by  means  of  paddings 
and  thick  wooden  soles.  He  clothed  them  in  long  flowing 
garments,  adorned  with  brilliant  ornamentation,  and  shining 
with  every  variety  of  colour.  He  covered  their  heads  with 
masks  of  a  gloomy  and  awe-inspiring  aspect.  So  successful 
and  appropriate  were  his  innovations,  that  the  tragic  dress,  as 
designed  by  him,  continued  without  intermission  for  nearly 
eight  hundred  years  to  be  the  conventional  costume  of  the 
Greek  theatre*. 

The  stage  itself,  which  before  the  time  of  Aeschylus  had 
been  merely  a  small  platform  for  a  single  actor,  must  have 
been  extended  in  size  under  his  direction,  so  as  to  accom* 
modate  the  two  actors  and  their  attendants,  and  admit  of  the 
occasional  presence  of  the  chorus ".  Whether  he  invented  the 
use  of  painted  scenery  is  uncertain  *.  But  in  any  case  he  was 
the  first  to  pay  attention  to  spectacular  effect,  and  to  decorate 
the  stage  with  altars,  statues,  tombs,  and  other  scenic  pro- 
perties*. The  various  mechanical  contrivances  of  the  Greek 
stage  were  also  ascribed  by  popular  tradition  to  Aeschylus'. 


*  Philostrat.VitApoll.p.220(Kayser) 
ivBvfifjOfls  di  Kat  ri^  T^X*^f  ^  vpoc<pvd 
rf  lAtyoKti^  /ioAAoF  1j  rf  Kara0€fiXfj» 
/Uv^  Tt  Kol  (nr6  969a,  aictwnrodas  fiiv 
fjfparo  flKafffAiyijs  rots  rStv  i^p&tup  tUitffty, 
dtcplffaMTos  8i  Tcibt  vwoKpir^s  htfilfiaaty, 
&s  tea  ixflyois  fialymw,  iff$rf/mal  re 
wpwTos  iicifffiijffir,  &  wp6aipopow  IjpMffi 
r«  Koi  ijpoAatw  i^a$7JiT$at.  Suidas  (v. 
AlaxyXot)  o(rrof  vpSrros  tlpt  wpoircjwua 
Sfii^i  teat  XP^I*"^^^  ictxiptifiiiva  fx^^^  '''^^ 
rpa-piw&s,  Cp.  also  Athen.  p.  21 ;  Hor. 
An  Poet.  278-280 ;  Vita  Aesch.  (pp.  2, 
6  and  7  Dindorf). 

*  Hor.  An  Poet.  278-280  'post  hunc 
penonae  pallaeqne  lepertor  honestae 
I  Aeschjrlas  et  modids  instravit  pulpita 


tignit  I  et  docnit  magnamqne  loqoi  niti- 
que  cothamo.*  The  modica  tigna  of 
Horace  may  perhaps  embody  some 
tradition  as  to  the  diminntive  height  of 
the  Aeschylean  stage,  compared  with 
the  twelve-foot  stage  of  the  later 
period. 

'  The  invention  is  ascribed  to  Ae- 
schylus by  Vitnivius  (praef.  lib.  7),  and 
to  Sophocles  by  Aristotle  (Poet.  c.  4). 

*  Vita  Aesch.  p.  6  (Dindorf)  wpSrrot 
Alaxj^Kos  .  . .  rf^v  amiv^v  tK6fffifi(r€  ical 
T^r  Affiy  T&y  OtufAhanf  learivkii^t  r$ 
XafAirpSTfiTi,  ypatpats  itai  fArfxarau,  fiwfiots 
T€  teal  t6/^ois  K.r,K, 

'  Cramer,  Anecd.  Par.  i.  19  tl  fikv  ^ 
wiyra  rts  A/^xvAfr  fio^Ktrai  rd  wtfi  r^ 
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Of  these,  however,  some  appear  to  have  been  the  invention  of 
Sophocles,  others  were  of  later  date '.  Still  we  can  hardly  be 
mistaken  in  crediting  Aeschylus  with  the  discovery  of  those 
particular  pieces  of  machinery  which  he  is  known  to  have  made 
use  of  in  his  own  plays.  To  this  class  belong  the  '  crane '  and 
the  'machine'  by  which  actors  were  floated  through  the  air, 
the  '  theologeion '  which  exhibited  the  gods  in  heaven,  and  the 
*  eccyclema '  which  exposed  to  view  the  interior  of  the  palace  *. 

These  various  inventions  and  improvements  were  not  of 
course  the  work  of  a  moment,  but  were  evolved  by  slow  degrees 
in  the  course  of  a  long  career ;  and  the  process  of  development 
can  be  traced  from  the  existing  tragedies.  Thus  in  the  earlier 
plays  the  descriptions  of  the  scene  of  action  are  vague  and 
undefined :  in  the  Orestean  trilogy,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
frequency  of  such  descriptions  points  to  an  increase  of  elabora- 
tion in  the  scenery.  Again,  in  the  earlier  dramas,  there  are 
few  spectacular  effects:  the  later  ones— the  Prometheus  and 
Oresteia — are  full  of  them.  We  may  mention  as  examples  the 
flying  griffin  of  Oceanus,  the  winged  car  of  the  Ocean  nymphs, 
the  thunder  and  lightning  on  the  Caucasus,  the  descent  of 
Athene  from  heaven,  and,  lastly,  the  view  of  the  Shrine  at 
Delphi,  with  the  hideous  forms  of  the  Furies  stretched  in 
a  circle  round  the  altar. 

In  addition  to  his  other  theatrical  duties  Aeschylus  was  also 
the  trainer  of  his  own  choruses;  and  in  the  art  of  choral 
dancing  he  is  said  to  have  been  pre-eminent,  and  to  have 
shown  unusual  skill  in  the  invention  of  new  movements  and 
figures".     Many  of  his  odes  are  plainly  composed  with  a  view 

CKri¥^¥  thpiiiitara  wpocvi/uiv,  IkkvkX^-  carried  away  from  earth  by  means  of 

ftara  md  v§fH6jcTOvs  Koi /ajxavAs  K,T.\,  the    'crane*    (PoIIax,    4.    130).      The 

^  Cramer,  1.  c.  4  "^^  2o^o«A^  (ffrip  A  '  machine  *  is  used  in  the  Prometheus  to 

rovtujvvpoatiirixairfioaTOKtd-upoct^tvp^v,  float  Oceanns  through  the  air  (Prom. 

The  'periaktoi'  were  probably  of  later  284-287,  and  Schol.  ad  loc.)*    In  the 

date  than  either  Aeschylus  or  Sophocles :  Choephori  the  dead  bodies  of  Aegisthus 

see  Attic  Theatre,  p.  182.  and    Clytaemnestra    are    revealed    by 

*  The  '  theologeion  *  was  introduced  means    of   the   *  eccyclema '  (Choeph. 

in  the  Psychostasia,  to  exhibit  Zeus  in  373,  and  Schol.  ad  loc). 

heaven,    weighing    in    his   scales    the  '  Athen.  p.  ai  voXXd  axUftara  6pxif 

souls  of  Memnon  and  Achilles.     In  the  arucd    air^t    k^tv^cito»   drcSfSov    roTf 

same   play  the  body  of  Memnon  was  x^*vrort*     XafiaiX/an^     yoxv    itfSnw 
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to  efiective  presentation  in  the  dance.  Such,  for  example,  are 
the  lyrics  in  the  Septem.  The  passionate  outcries  of  the 
besi^ed  maidens,  the  abject  terror  with  which  they  hear  the 
sound  of  the  approaching  forces,  and  the  vividness  with  which 
they  paint  the  horrors  of  a  captured  city,  are  wonderfully 
effective  considered  as  mere  poetry.  But  if  we  imagine  these 
odes  as  they  were  performed  in  the  or<:hestra,  with  all  the 
accompaniments  of  appropriate  music,  and  wild  and  despairing 
gesture,  we  may  form  some  conception  of  the  intensity  of  the 
impression  which  they  would  produce.  No  less  effective  must 
have  been  the  scene  in  the  Oresteia,  where  the  Furies  rush  into 
the  orchestra  with  savage  shouts  of  exultation,  following  like 
sleuth-hounds  upon  the  trail  of  Orestes.  In  these  and  similar 
performances  we  may  well  believe  that  the  art  of  choral  mimicry 
was  brought  to  its  highest  perfection  by  Aeschylus. 

$  3.  Selection  and  Treatment  of  the  Plots. 

The  dramas  of  Aeschylus,  with  the  exception  of  the  Persae, 
are  all  mythological  in  subject,  the  favourite  source  from 
which  they  are  taken  being  the  Epic  Cycle — a  group  of  ancient 
poems  which  included  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  and  dealt 
principally  with  the  history  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  fortunes 
of  the  house  of  Oedipus.  From  this  collection  of  epics  nearly 
half  the  plays  of  Aeschylus  are  derived,  four  being  from  the 
Iliad  and  three  from  the  Odyssey.  Next  to  the  Cycle  he 
shows  the  greatest  preference  for  legends  connected  with 
Dionysus,  or  with  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  But  his 
tragedies  are  drawn  from  very  various  quarters,  and  cover  nearly 
the  whole  ground  of  Greek  mythology  *.  Some  of  them  appear 
to  have  been  based  on  mere  oral  tradition,  and  not  on  previous 
literature.      Thus  the  subject  of  the  Glaucus  Pontius  was  an 

aJtniw   ^^i    cx^i»aricaA    ro^   X^P^t  ^  See  Appendix  II,  where  a  list  is 

6^XifaTok9«Laitd\ots  oC  xpf/^^/MFor,  6\XiL  given  of  the  extant  titles  of  the  Aeschy- 

inlaifT&yrottxopouT^exAt'^'^^^^^^^^'^^^  ^^^  P^^Jh  classified  according  to  their 

tSiv  ^xk^*^^  •  •  •  'A^^ro^ri/r  yt^v  . . .  subjects,  and  the  souroea  from  which 

VMM  ainbw  hiaxfi^^on^   Kiyoyra*     ToTcn  they  were  taken. 
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obscure  Boeotian  myth,  which  Aeschylus  himself  discovered 
by  personal  inquiries  among  the  local  fishermen  ^ 

It  is  said  that  Aeschylus  was  accustomed  to  describe  his 
tragedies  as  'slices  from  the  great  banquet  of  Homer'/  The 
significance  of  the  phrase  is  not  altogether  clear.  Some  critics 
suppose  that  he  was  alluding  to  the  tone  in  which  his  dramas 
were  conceived,  and  meant  to  imply  that  their  heroic  grandeur 
was  a  reflection  of  Homer's  spirit*.  Others  apply  the  ex- 
pression  to  the  structure  of  his  earlier  pbys,  to  which  the 
prevalence  of  narrative  gave  an  epic  tinge.  But  the  wording 
of  the  phrase  would  seem  to  show  that  he  was  referring  to  the 
origin  of  his  plots.  If  this  was  so,  it  is  clear  that  in  speaking 
of  Homer  he  cannot  have  meant  merely  the  poet  of  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey,  from  whom,  as  a  matter  of  £act,  only  seven 
of  his  tragedies  were  derivecL  He  must  have  been  following 
the  practice  of  the  earlier  Greeks^  by  whom  the  whole  of 
the  Epic  Cycle  was  commonly  attributed  to  Homer ;  and  his 
description  of  his  plays  as  *  slices  from  Homer,'  would  thus 
refer  to  the  large  proportion  which  were  founded  upon  the 
Cycle  *. 

Of  'plot '  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word  there  is  little  or 
nothing  in  Aeschylus.  All  those  sudden  obstacles^  unexpected 
developments,  and  rapid  vicissitudes  of  situation  which  give 
variety  to  the  action  in  a  modem  drama,  have  no  place  in  his 
tragedies;  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  search  in  them  for  qualities 
which  he  never  desired  or  attempted  to  introduce.  His  plays 
are  unique  examples  of  the  'simple'  as  opposed  to  the  'com- 
plex '  method  of  construction.    The  ultimate  issue  of  the  story. 


*  Pkuw  9.  aj.  7.  *0/ay«r.    Hcma,  accorda^  to  Piadir, 

*  Atben.  p.  347  rib  airw  rpmrf^fSimt     wis  mid  to  hare  pren  the  CjprU  to 


rt/tkX'l  ^'"'^  V^^Tf  'nlm  'O^4fov  fMjiXjam     his  daagfater  u  a  dowrj  ''Adua,  Var. 

11ml  9.  IS/'     CaUuiiH    Mitenhtd   tkc 


*  Cpu  Arittoph.  Raa.  1040  U€p  (from     ThcbaU   to   ffoner    ^Faiif .  9.  9.  5). 
Homo)  M  fF¥  JawiM^Mfaf  wXXJtt     from   HerorL  a.  117  it   appears  t>at 


i^tiAi    immi^m  |  Umrfirnktm,   Tr^r^wr     fone  people  regarded  Homef  as  the 

astbor  of  the  Cypria  and  the  Epigoal 


«  For  din  wider  acaaiof  of  Homer     The  Little  Iliad  it  aancsed  to  H 
cp.  Prodat,  Omit  p.  a^j  W  /i^m  j      m  Picad-I>eaoiCh.  Epiuph.  f  19. 
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and  the  mode  by  which  it  will  be  brought  about,  are  known  to 
the  audience  from  the  very  first.  The  action  moves  on  in  one 
unswerving  and  impressive  course.  Long  choral  odes  unfold 
the  profound  significance  of  the  events,  expounding,  warning, 
and  instructing.  Between  the  choral  odes  come  the  brief  but 
impassioned  dialogues,  in  which  the  characters  work  out  their 
doom,  and  the  inevitable  justice  of  the  gods  advances  slowly 
but  surely  to  its  appointed  end. 

But  in  spite  of  this  straightforwardness,  and  lack  of  all 
intricacy  and  complication,  few  plays  could  be  less  justly 
charged  with  monotony.  It  is  possible,  in  the  drama,  to  main- 
tain the  interest,  not  only  by  the  complexity  of  the  incidents, 
but  also  by  the  variety  of  the  tone  and  the  gradations  of  the 
colouring.  In  this  latter  art  Aeschylus  is  a  consummate 
master.  He  arranges  and  combines  his  scenes  in  such  an 
effective  manner  as  never  to  weary  the  reader  by  the  sombre 
uniformity  of  the  picture.  His  skill  in  this  respect  may  be  illus- 
trated by  an  examination  into  the  structure  of  the  Persae, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  specimens  of  the  'simple' 
class  of  drama.  It  is  almost  devoid  of  action.  The  campaign 
has  come  to  an  end  before  the  play  commences,  and  all  that  is 
exhibited  upon  the  stage  is  the  reception  at  Susa  of  the  news 
of  the  Persian  defeat,  the  return  of  Xerxes,  and  the  lamentation 
of  the  Persians.  The  idea  of  the  tragedy  was  derived  from 
the  Phoenissae  of  Phrynichus  *.  But  the  mode  of  treatment 
adopted  by  Phrynichus  differed  widely  from  that  of  Aeschylus, 
and  the  difference  is  most  instructive.  Phrynichus  opened  his 
play  with  a  description  of  the  defeat  of  Xerxes,  given  by  the 
eunuch  while  placing  the  chairs  for  the  elders.  After  such 
a  commencement  the  rest  of  the  composition  must  have  been 
monotonous  and  deficient  in  interest,  and  could  consist  of  little 
else  but  lamentations  and  outbursts  of  g^^ief,  after  the  manner 
of  the  old  choral  drama. 

The  Persae,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  masterpiece  of  arrange- 
ment. The  catastrophe,  instead  of  being  announced  at  the 
beginning,  is  approached  step  by  step  with  infinite  skill,  and 

^  Ar^um.  Aesch.  Persacw 
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the  gloom  grows  deeper  as  we  advance.  First  there  is  the 
chorus  of  the  Persian  elders,  anxious  for  news  about  the  army, 
and  suggesting,  by  their  doubts  and  misgivings,  a  vague  pre- 
sentiment of  impending  calamity.  Then  Atossa  appears  upon 
the  scene,  with  the  story  of  her  ominous  dream,  and  heightens 
the  feeling  of  foreboding  and  apprehension.  Then  at  length, 
when  the  expectancy  of  the  audience  has  been  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch,  the  messenger  appears,  and  the  truth  is  known. 
In  successive  speeches  he  describes  the  losses  of  the  Persians, 
the  defeat  of  Salamis,  the  massacre  of  Psyttaleia,  and  the 
disastrous  retreat.  The  tidings  come,  stroke  upon  stroke,  with 
accumulating  horror.  But  all  is  not  yet  revealed.  The  ghost 
of  Darius  now  rises  from  the  tomb,  and  after  solemnly  rebuking 
his  countrymen  for  their  pride  and  insolence,  foretells  the 
crushing  defeat  which  awaits  them  at  Plataea.  At  last,  when 
everything  has  been  brought  to  light,  and  the  worst  fears  are 
realised,  Xerxes  and  his  attendants  appear  upon  the  scene, 
dusty  and  way-worn,  with  tattered  garments  and  dishevelled 
locks,  showing  the  precipitancy  of  their  flight.  They  join  with 
the  elders  in  an  outburst  of  lamentation,  and  the  play  closes 
with  this  final  and  crowning  picture  of  disaster. 

The  above  analysis  shows  with  how  much  artifice  the 
monotony  of  the  subject  was  diversified,  partly  by  the  gradual 
and  impressive  advance  towards  the  climax,  partly  by  the 
variety  in  the  method  of  exposition,  and  the  rapid  transitions 
from  anxious  foreboding  to  picturesque  narrative,  and  from 
solemn  exhortation  to  despairing  grief.  The  same  structural 
skill  is  to  be  found  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  extant  plays  of 
Aeschylus,  and  there  is  an  appearance  of  conscious  art  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  scenes  which  leads  one  to  doubt  whether 
Sophocles  was  correct  in  his  well-known  criticism,  when  he 
said  that  Aeschylus  was  guided  solely  by  instinct,  and  Mid 
what  was  right  without  knowing  it\' 

In  knowledge  of  stage-effect,  too,  Aeschylus  is  no  less  pre- 

^  Athen.  p.  438  8fd /ra2  So^/rX^  ofr^      yt  moiut,  &s  laroptt  Xa/Mcu\iwy  h  rf 
fufjupofitros  IXfTcr  irt,  *A  A/orx^^Xc,  cf     wipi  Alffx^Kov, 
Kol  tA  Morra  voitif ,  dXX*  db^  obg  tttifs 
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eminent  than  in  poetic  genius,  and  doubtless  profited,  like 
Shakespeare  and  Moli^re,  by  his  experience  as  an  actor.  His 
plays  are  full  of  scenes  which  must  have  produced  a  profound 
impression  in  the  theatre,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  gradual 
awakening  of  the  juries  by  the  ghost  of  Clytaemnestra ;  the 
procession  of  the  Furies  to  their  home  under  the  Areopagus, 
escorted  with  torches  and  acclamations  by  the  people  of 
Athens ;  or,  above  all,  the  scene  in  the  Agamemnon,  in  which, 
after  a  long  period  of  ominous  foreboding,  there  comes  a 
breathless  pause,  and  then  suddenly  from  the  interior  of  the 
palace  is  heard  the  death-shriek  of  Agamemnon.  Probably 
the  world  has  seldom  seen  a  more  splendid  combination  of  the 
various  arts  of  poetry,  music,  dancing,  and  stage-management 
than  was  produced  under  the  guidance  of  his  genius. 

But  although,  in  all  the  higher  qualities  of  dramatic  com- 
position, his  power  and  skill  are  indisputable,  at  the  same 
time  he  often  displays  a  sort  of  archaic  simplicity  in  his  choice 
of  incidents  and  his  disregard  of  probabilities.  He  retains 
even  the  grotesque  features  of  the  old  legends,  such  as  the 
slaughter  of  Odysseus  with  a  roach's  spike,  after  his  death 
has  been  foretold  by  the  dropping  of  heron's  dung  \  He  is 
careless  about  the  plausibility  of  his  story,  and  causes  Electra 
to  recognise  her  brother  by  the  fact,  among  other  things,  that  his 
footprints  are  of  equal  size  with  her  own  •.  The  Philoctetes,  in 
the  same  way,  is  said  by  Dion  to  have  abounded  in  impossibilities. 
Although  Philoctetes  had  been  cast  away  for  ten  years  upon  the 
island  of  Lemnos,  not  one  of  the  inhabitants  had  ever  visited  him  ; 
yet  at  the  commencement  of  the  play  the  chorus  of  Lemnians 
advance  to  address  him,  without  any  apology  for,  or  reference 
to,  their  previous  neglect.  More  strange  still  must  have  been 
the  failure  of  Philoctetes  to  recognise  Odysseus  when  he 
landed  upon  the  island;  yet  no  explanation  was  given.  In 
both  these  points  the  simplicity  and  indifference  of  Aeschylus 
are  contrasted  by  Dion  with  the  more  elaborate  artifice  of  his 
successors,  Sophocles  and  Euripides'.    Again,  in  the  Persae 

*  Frag,  a  75  (Nauck).  •  Choeph.  ao5-aii« 

'  Dion  Chrysost.  or.  5  a. 
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the  first  news  of  the  long  series  of  disasters  is  brought  to  Susa 
only  an  hour  or  so  before  the  arrival  of  Xerxes  himseUl  ^  The 
Agamemnon  opens  with  the  tidings  that  Troy  has  been  captured 
during  the  night ;  yet  in  the  course  of  the  very  same  day  the 
king  reaches  Argos  with  the  remnant  of  his  army.  In  these 
and  similar  matters  Aeschylus  and  the  older  tragic  poets 
appear  to  have  allowed  themselves  much  greater  liberty  than 
was  tolerated  in  later  times  \ 

The  boldness  and  audacity  which  he  displays  in  the  invention 
of  situations  is  equally  characteristic  of  the  youthful  drama. 
No  conception  is  too  daring  for  him,  however  closely  it  borders 
on  the  grotesque.  Prometheus  is  chained  to  the  rock  in  the 
presence  of  the  audience;  his  hands  and  feet  are  riveted 
with  iron,  and  a  wedge  driven  through  his  breast ;  and  in  this 
posture  he  remains  throughout  the  play.  Niobe,  in  one  of  the 
lost  tragedies,  lay  stretched  in  prostrate  grief  over  the  tomb  of 
her  children  during  two  whole  scenes,  without  uttering  a  word  '. 
Such  pictures  of  mute  despair  were  a  favourite  device  with 
Aeschylus,  and  are  much  ridiculed  in  the  Frogs".  Never- 
theless the  extant  dramas  show  that  on  occasions  he  could 
draw  from  the  silence  of  his  characters  an  effect  more  magical 
than  words.    Thus  when  Prometheus  is  being  bound  to  the 


'  The  actioo  of  a  Greek  tragedy  was 
always,  in  theory,  confined  to  a  single 
day.  The  rale  had  its  origm  in  Uie 
cooiinnons  presence  of  the  chorus  in 
the  orchestra,  which  rendered  the  sap- 
positioo  of  a  longer  lapse  of  time  im* 
possible.  But  the  strict  observance  of 
the  rale  was  of  comparatiTely  late 
growth.  The  '  day '  of  the  early  tragic 
poets  was  a  flodble  period  of  time, 
which  might  be  extended  at  will. 
llenoe  Aristotle  describes  the  older 
tragedies  as  iSpiarti  rf  XP^^  (Poet 

c.  5)' 

Dr.  Verrairs  new  theory  concerning 

the  plot  of  the  Agamemnon  is  well 

known  (see   the   Introduction    to   his 

edition).     He  thinks  it  impossible  that 

one   day  should    haire   embraced   the 


events  of  several  weeks.  Hence  be 
supposes  that  in  reality  Troy  was  cap- 
tured some  time  before  the  play  begins ; 
that  Clytaemncstra's  story  abont  the 
beacon  fires  was  a  falsehood;  and  that  thb 
beacon  seen  from  Argos  was  lighted  by 
her  adherents,  to  wara  her  of  the  near 
approach  of  the  king,  and  enable  her  to 
prepare  for  his  murder.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that,  if  this  was  the 
story  which  Aeschylus  wished  to  tell, 
he  should  have  told  it  in  such  an  obscure 
and  indirect  numner.  To  assume  that 
he  included  in  one  day  the  events  of 
some  weeks  seems  a  less  violent  supposi- 
tion, and  one  more  in  accordance  with 
the  general  character  of  his  dramas. 

*  Vita  Aesch.  p.  3  DindC 

*  Aristoph.  Ran.  911-920. 
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cliff,  the  taunts  of  the  savage  giant  fail  to  extract  from  his  lips 
a  single  word  of  reply ;  and  it  is  only  when  he  is  left  alone  in 
the  desert  that  he  gives  free  outlet  to  his  sorrow.  In  this  case 
the  scornful  silence,  followed  by  the  pathetic  outburst,  are 
impressive  beyond  description. 

Lastly,  like  most  early  poets,  Aeschylus  exhibits,  in  the 
selection  and  treatment  of  his  subjects,  a  preference  for  every- 
thing which  is  strange,  and  mysterious,  and  remote.  He  loves 
to  penetrate  into  the  dim  twilight  of  the  primitive  mythology, 
with  its  Titan  gods  and  goddesses,  its  Furies,  Gorgons,  and 
other  weird  and  monstrous  figures  ^  He  lays  the  scenes  of 
his  tragedies  in  Heaven  and  even  in  Hell*.  He  is  fond 
of  discoursing  about  those  far  distant  regions  which  He  on 
the  borderland  between  fable  and  reality.  Hence  the  long  list 
of  strange  names  and  places  in  the  Persae ;  and  the  moving 
narrative  of  the  wanderings  of  lo  among  Scythians  and 
Amazons  and  savage  Chalybes,  through  the  lands  of  the  '  sharp- 
fanged  gryphons  and  one-eyed  Arimaspi.'  But  above  all  he 
excels  in  the  delineation  of  those  dark  and  mysterious  pre* 
sentiments  of  evil  which  sometimes  invade  the  mind.  He 
leads  up  slowly  to  the  catastrophe,  amid  a  gloomy  and  ever- 
thickening  atmosphere  of  doubt  and  foreboding,  and  shows 
how  the  shadows  gradually  close  in  upon  the  victims  as  they 
advance  towards  their  fate.  In  this  gradual  intensification 
of  the  feeling  of  ominous  misgiving  before  the  approach  of 
some  calamity,  of  which  the  first  half  of  the  Agamemnon  is  a 
magnificent  example,  Aeschylus  has  no  rival. 

§  4.    The  Characters. 

The  sacred  legends  which  formed  the  subject  of  Greek 
tragedy  were  regarded  by  Aeschylus  with  religious  veneration. 
According  to  his  opinion  it  was  the  duty  of  the  dramatist  to 
represent  them  in  a  worthy  and  impressive  manner,  so  as  to 
elevate  the  minds  of  the  audience  by  a  majestic  picture  of  the 

^  In  his  three  lipo^afiwi,  his  "EXtiuvlUt^  '  e.  g.  in  the  "Vvxocrairia  and  the 
and  ^topxl^t,  ^otupin. 
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heroic  world.  Such  being  his  conception  of  the  nature  of 
tragedy,  the  aim  which  he  proposed  to  himself  in  the  delinea* 
tion  of  character  was  not,  like  Shakespeare,  to  '  hold  the  mirror 
up  to  nature/  but  to  people  his  stage  with  creations  of  ideal 
strength  and  grandeur ;  and  the  force  of  his  genius  is  nowhere 
more  apparent  than  in  the  success  with  which  he  has  accom- 
plished this  congenial  task.  The  gods  and  heroes  who  figure  in 
his  tragedies  are  true  scions  of  the  heroic  age.  Superhuman 
strength  and  courage,  indomitable  will,  and  iron  endurance  are 
their  predominant  qualities.  They  have  none  of  the  frailties 
and  weaknesses  of  human  beings.  No  force  q^n  bend  them : 
no  tender  motives  can  allure  them  from  their  course.  Pro- 
metheus suffers  torture  for  thirty  thousand  years,  rather  than 
submit  to  the  will  of  Zeus ;  he  rejects  with  scorn  all  offers  of 
mediation,  confronting  the  ministers  of  vengeance  with  proud 
defiance  or  contemptuous  silence.  Clytaemnestra,  the  paramour 
of  Aegisthus  and  the  murderess  of  Agamemnon,  is  another  of 
these  colossal  figures.  The  passions  and  infirmities  of  an 
adulteress  are  replaced,  in  her  case,  by  relentless  hate  and  cold 
and  calculating  energy.  She  feels  no  touch  of  remorse  for  her 
crimes,  and  she  meets  her  doom  without  fear.  When  she  hears 
of  the  murder  of  her  lover,  her  first  impulse  is  to  seize  an  axe, 
and  to  rush  to  confront  her  foes ;  but  finding  that  all  is  over,  she 
wastes  no  words  in  piteous  lamentations  ;  after  a  few  questions 
and  replies — short,  stern,  and  decisive — between  herself  and 
Orestes,  she  submits  without  a  murmur  to  the  inevitable  *.  Her 
character,  though  superhuman  in  strength,  is  drawn  with  such 
power  and  consistency,  that  it  ceases  to  strike  one  as  impro- 
bable, and  she  seems  to  be  the  natural  inhabitant  of  that  distant 
world  of  legend  which  Aeschylus  set  himself  to  describe. 

The  principal  characters  in  the  tragedy  of  Aeschylus  are  all 
of  this  heroic  mould.  But  if  his  plays  had  been  sustained 
throughout  at  the  same  high  level  of  preternatural  grandeur, 
the  strain  would  have  been  too  great  for  the  endurance  of  any 
audience.  Aeschylus,  whose  careful  avoidance  of  monotony  of 
impression  has  already  been  noticed,  relieves  and  diversifies  the 

1  Choeph.  887-930. 
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sombre  majesty  of  the  general  tone  by  the  introduction  of  sub- 
ordinate  personages  of  a  more  homely  type.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  his  treatment  of  the  chorus,  from  which,  as 
being  usually  composed  of  ordinary  human  beings  and  not  of 
heroes,  less  dignity  of  bearing  was  to  be  expected.  Thus  the 
helpless  weakness  of  the  maidens  in  the  Septem,  and  the  tender 
sympathy  and  feminine  devotion  of  the  nymphs  in  the  Pro- 
metheus, are  painted  with  perfect  fidelity  to  nature,  and  skilfully 
contrasted  with  the  unbending  severity  of  Prometheus  and 
Eteocles.  Even  on  the  stage  the  lesser  characters  are  often  con- 
ceived in  a  similar  vein.  The  cowardly  and  blustering  Aegisthus 
supplies  a  striking  foil  to  the  manly  fortitude  of  Clytaemnestra. 
Oceanus,  in  the  Prometheus,  with  his  plausible  offers  of  assist- 
ance, and  his  hearty  acquiescence  in  the  refusal  of  Prometheus 
to  accept  them,  introduces  a  tinge  of  comedy  into  the  prevailing 
sternness  of  the  drama.  The  homely  sententiousness  of  the 
watchman  in  the  Agamemnon,  and  the  rambling  soliloquy  of 
the  nurse  in  the  Choephori,  with  her  long  enumeration  of  the 
troubles  and  disappointments  incidental  to  nursing,  fulfil  the 
same  general  purpose,  and  lighten  the  oppressiveness  of 
the  picture. 

Female  characters,  with  the  exception  of  Clytaemnestra, 
play  an  unimportant  part  in  the  tragedies  of  Aeschylus.  The 
softer  and  more  tender  passions  are  touched  but  slightly.  In 
dramas  which,  like  his,  were  intended  to  serve  as  examples 
of  stern  heroic  virtue,  or  as  revelations  of  religious  truth,  it 
was  impossible  that  love  and  tenderness  should  supply  the 
leading  motive.  Euripides,  in  the  Frogs,  taunts  him  with 
the  deficiency,  and  remarks  that  he  had  '  little  of  the  goddess 
of  love  in  his  composition  *.'  But  his  reticence  concerning 
these  subjects  was  the  result  of  deliberate  purpose,  rather  than 
of  any  want  of  sympathy.  That  he  was  able,  when  he  wished, 
to  depict  the  more  romantic  side  of  human  nature  is  proved 
by  many  tender  touches  scattered  up  and  down  his  plays. 
Nothing,  for  example,  could  be  more  pathetic  than  the  descrip- 
tion of  Menelaus,  wandering  disconsolate  through  the  house 

^  Aristoph.  Ran.  1045  fid  AT  Ml  -^iip  i}r  r^t  'Affiodlrrp  o*Mr  ffoi. 
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which  Helen  had  abandoned,  and  hating  the  very  sight  of  the 
'eyeless  statues*  which  recalled  her  image  to  his  mind*. 
Equally  beautiful  is  the  story  told  by  lo  of  the  first  vague 
intimations  of  her  destiny  as  the  bride  of  Zeus,  and  of  the 
'  nightly  visions  which  evermore  hovered  round  her  virgin 
bower,  seeking  to  woo  her  with  glozing  words.*  This  latter 
passage,  with  its  dreamy  charm  and  delicacy  of  language,  could 
never  have  been  written  by  a  poet  who  was  insensible  to  the 
softer  emotions  of  mankind  '• 

But  the  point  in  which  he  most  excels  is  the  delineation 
of  the  weird  and  supernatural.  He  possesses  in  the  highest 
degree  the  rare  gift  of  investing  monstrous  forms  with  life  and 
substantiality.  His  Furies,  spectres,  and  apparitions,  like  the 
fiends  of  Dante  and  the  ghosts  and  witches  of  Shakespeare, 
are  made  to  express  themselves  in  tones  of  such  reality  and 
verisimilitude,  that  the  illusion  is  complete,  and  we  feel  that  if 
such  beings  existed  they  could  hardly  speak  otherwise.  No 
less  marvellous  is  the  power  with  which  he  paints  the  ravings 
of  madness  and  the  ecstacies  of  inspiration.  The  agonised 
frenzy  of  Cassandra,  as  she  reveals  in  broken  utterances  the 
story  of  the  house  of  Pelops,  is  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs 
of  dramatic  literature.  The  contrast  between  her  delirious 
utterances  and  the  subdued  and  awe-struck  replies  of  the  chorus, 
produces  an  effect  which  is  only  to  be  paralleled  by  the  similar 
scene  in  Macbeth,  where  the  agony  of  Lady  Macbeth's  remorse 
is  likewise  thrown  into  startling  relief  by  the  grave  and  sober 
comments  of  the  doctor  and  the  gentlewoman. 


'  Again.  41 4-426  96$^  8*  hvtfnrorriat 
I  fdff/ia  8«S£c<  8^/Mtfr  dpAfffftir,  \  tl/iSfKpoMf 
M  Kokoa<r&¥  \  Ix^crai  x^^  dr9p[*  \  hn- 

it^€tp6^awT0i  ik  mvOiinwts  \  wdptt<n  Z6^ai 
fipowroi  x^pi¥  /taraiay,  |  ftAraof  yip 
fSr'  hy  ioBkA  rts  9oit&y  6pf,  \  vapaKkd' 
£a<ra  hd  x^P^  I  ^^^o^C'  ^<f  oi  fAt- 
9v<ntpo¥  I  wrtpois  dwaiova*  Cwyov  «f Xct?- 

0OiS, 

'  Prom.  645-657  dci  7^  Si/fM  tvrvxoi 


wapriy6pow  |  \(ioi<n  fAuOois,  **&  iiiy* 
€i9atfMr  K6pij,  \  ri  wc^tvei^  dap6y, 
^6y  cot  ydfwv  |  rvxw  /i€yl<rrov ;  Ztht 
ydp  IfUpw  fiiKu  I  vp6s  aov  riBaXwrcu 
ical  avyalpiffOai  Khrpof  \  $4\tf  eir  5', 
&  iroT,  /idwokaueria^i  ^^X^  I  ^'^  Z^vo?, 
dW*  i((\$t  vp6s  Aifnnji  fiaOiw  \  Xttfujya, 
woifiyas  fiowrrdcus  rt  vp6t  varpSs,  \  us 
dv  rd  Ator  Sfifta  Xwtp^cif  woOov,**  \  rMoTcrSc 
vdffaf  *lipp6yas  dvtipoffi  |  irvr€ix6/Afjw 
hvCTfjiwos,  U  T€  81)  ffarp}  |  trktiv  yepn^uv 
vvKTlipavr*  dvttpartu 
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§  5.   The  Language, 

Aeschylus  was  the  inventor  of  the  grand  style  of  tragic 
diction.  He  was  the  first,  not  only  to  exalt  and  ennoble  the 
spirit  of  tragedy,  but  also  to  clothe  it  in  a  form  of  suitable 
magnificence,  and  to  'build  up  the  structure  of  splendid 
phrases  ^*  His  language,  which  we  are  now  to  consider, 
serves  as  a  fitting  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  his  mighty 
conceptions.  It  is  cast  in  the  same  majestic  mould  as  his 
heroes  and  heroines.  In  splendour  and  impressiveness  it 
towers  above  the  level  of  common  speech  just  as  much  as 
his  Prometheus  and  his  Clytaemnestra  surpass  in  greatness 
ordinary  human  nature. 

Among  the  means  by  which  this  effect  is  produced  one  of 
the  most  obvious  is  the  pomp  and  volume  and  resonance  of  the 
phraseology.  His  verse  is  a  massive  structure,  built  together 
with  materials  of  imposing  size  and  strength.  Words  as  '  huge 
as  Parnes  or  Lycabettus'  impart  a  sonorous  gravity  to  the 
diction  •.  When  the  resources  of  the  existing  language  are 
insufficient  for  his  purpose,  he  uses  the  licence  of  genius  to 
create  a  new  poetical  vocabulary  of  his  own '.  Out  of  the 
surviving  plays  and  fragments  nearly  a  thousand  words 
have  been  collected  which  appear  to  be  the  invention  of 
Aeschylus  *.  Long  compound  adjectives,  and  nouns  and  verbs 
of  impressive  bulk,  are  coined  with  a  freedom  which  could  only 
have  been  possible  in  a  language  of  great  flexibility,  and  at  an 
early  stage  of  its  literary  development'.     Weighted  with  mate- 


^  Aristoph.  Ran.  1004  dXX*  w  vpSrrot 
rwv  *'EXkii¥wv  wvpyd/cas  fi^futra  ot/a^cu 

•  lb.  1057  ^f  ©Jy  ah  \iyifs  Avxafirfr- 
rohi  I  Koi  TUifvqOoiif  ijfuy  fii€yi$fif  rovr 
l<rri  rd  xP7<^tcI  Ikidcicttv  ; 

"  Dion.  HaL  Vett.  Script.  Ccns.  c  10 
woWaxov  8^  Kol  avrds  817/4101^7^1  icai 
voii/ri^r  ISiW  £vo/u&Ttt)K. 

*  See  Todt,  de  Aeschylo  vocabn- 
lornm  inyentore,  Halle,  1855.  I'odt's 
list  includes  all  the  words  used  by 
Aescbylns,  but  not  found  in  any  writer 
before  his  time.     Many  of  them,  no 


doubt,  may  have  occurred  in  the  lost 
works  of  earlier  poets ;  but  the  majority 
seem  to  haye  been  the  coinage  of 
Aeschylus.  These  Aeschylean  words 
were  used  largely  by  Euripides,  more 
sparingly  by  Sophocles.  The  Alexan- 
drians, such  as  Lycophron,  Callimachus, 
and  Apollonius,  are  large  borrowers 
from  this  source.  Aeschylean  words 
are  rare  in  the  orators,  but  frequent  in 
later  writers  such  as  Plutarch  and 
Lucian. 

^  e.g.     yvraiM60ov\ot,     x^^^^*'*'^'^§ 
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rials  such  as  these  his  diction  approaches,  in  majestic  grandeur 
of  expression,  the  utmost  limits  of  which  human  speech  is 
capable.  In  the  words  of  Dionysius,  it  resembles  one  of  those 
vast  piles  of  Cyclopean  masonry,  built  of  huge  and  unhewn 
blocks,  before  which  the  smooth  and  polished  workmanship 
of  later  buildings  sinks  into  insignificance  ^ 

This  pomp  of  language  is  enlivened  throughout  by  a  wealth 
and  brilliance  of  imagination  which  has  only  been  equalled, 
among  dramatists,  by  Shakespeare.  Metaphors,  similes,  figures, 
and  images  come  streaming  from  his  mind  in  endless  profusioni 
and  without  the  least  appearance  of  effort.  Figurative  diction, 
in  his  case,  is  not  an  acquired  habit,  but  an  instinctive  mode  of 
expression.  His  thoughts  naturally  tend  to  clothe  themselves 
in  concrete  form,  by  means  of  some  flashing  image  or  vivid 
picture,  which  stamps  them  upon  the  mind.  Hence  the  extra- 
ordinary vigour  and  incisiveness  of  his  style.  To  take  a  few 
examples.  The  wrath  of  God  is  said  to  'trample  with  heavy 
foot  upon  the  nations  of  Persia'.*  When  the  people  of 
Argos  vote,  the  'sky  bristles  with  right  hands,'  and  their  deci- 
sion, once  taken,  is  immovable  and  '  pegged  down  with  bolts '.' 
The  ships  of  the  Greeks,  on  their  voyage  from  Troy,  are 
'butted  at  in  fury'  by  storm  and  tempest,  and  'whirled  to  and 
fro  by  an  evil  shepherd,'  so  that  on  the  morrow  the  sea  is  'in 
flower  with  corpses*.'  Again,  as  an  instance  of  the  profusion 
with  which  he  piles  metaphor  on  metaphor  and  simile  on  simile, 
we  may  cite  the  passage  in  which  Cassandra  prefaces  her 
revelation,  'The  oracle,'  she  says,  'shall  no  longer  peer 
forth  from  behind  a  veil,  like  a  newly-wedded  bride,  but  blow 

^ftvonXfiylp,  atnarooray^s,  fft9rjp6^pan^,  yiyti, 

ro£i9aftros,  KpogSfiawroi,  olarp^karos —  '  Snpp\.6oj  x*P^^^*i*^^^t^"\^^P^i^ 

96p$ii€Vfin,     itarafficrfvajfia,      x^^^A'^'i  olO^p,  Ibid.  943  if^ii^P^^  itUpayraif  /jefjwor* 

Cw<pp6vifffM — alffyyt^Pt  Ooivarflp,  iavi'  Movvcu  fiiq,  \   ar6\ov  yvraiicwy'  rwV 

ffrw/>'~Kponi<rft6t,dwo\tucTifffi6s,OT(i\ay-  ifpijKcjTcu    ropws  |  ydfu^os    8ia/<ir^,   &t 

fii6s^X*^P^'*^^  «ofvo/9«/i<a,  Ktravipia  fihtiy  dpap6TCJt. 

w§ptffiefiy6w,  d^voXi^o;,  oitpavi(w,  ctiivo-  *  Agam.  655-659  td  8)  K€porvwoiS/i«ytu 

Mo/ariv,  9affiaro<p0opif,  K,r.k.  fitq  \  x«A<cvyi . . .  ^x^*^'  ^E^o^ot  woift4yot 

^  DioD.  Hal.  Comp.  Verb,  c  aa.  komov  arp6fi^  | . . .  6p&fttp  i»^$ov¥  wikayos 

*  Pen.  515  <&  9vffw6ijrt  Uufiw,  in  Alyaxov  rticpoTs. 
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fresh  and  clear  towards  the  sunrise,  so  as  to  send  surging  into 
die  daylight,  like  a  wave  of  the  sea,  woes  far  greater  than  hers,' 
while  she  'scents  with  keen  nostril  the  trail  of  ancient  eviP/ 

Aeschylus  also  resembles  Shakespeare  in  the  boldness  with 
which  he  often  combines  two  incongruous  metaphors,  as  when 
the  Argive  elders  declare  that  they  have  *  no  hope  to  wind  off 
anything  profitable  from  the  burning  flames  of  their  mind,'  or 
when  the  chorus  bid  Electra  '  drill  this  tale  through  her  ear 
with  the  mind's  silent  tread'.'  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  meta- 
phorical bias  of  the  poet's  intellect  leads  him  into  grotesqueness, 
as  in  his  famous  description  of  dust  as  the  'brother  of  mud'.' 
But  instances  of  this  kind  are  rare,  and  Aeschylus  possesses 
the  prerogative  of  true  genius  in  his  power  of  venturing  with 
safety  and  success  on  the  most  daring  flights  of  imagination. 

One  form  of  metaphorical  speech  which  is  exceedingly 
common  in  Aeschylus,  and  which  contributes  as  much  as 
anything  to  the  vigour  of  his  style,  is  his  habit  of  personi* 
fying  inanimate  objects,  and  of  investing  them  with  life  and 
feeling.  Everything  in  his  poetry  seem^  to  move,  and  breathe, 
and  rejoice  in  its  existence.  Swords  are  '  savage-hearted '  and 
'swift  of  foot,'  the  waves  of  the  sea  quiver  with  'endless 
laughter,'  the  ship's  prow  'fixes  its  eyes  on  the  waters  in 
front,  paying  good  heed  to  the  voice  of  the  rudder*.'  Perhaps 
the  finest  example  of  this  manner  is  the  description  of  the 
beacon-fire  which  brings  the  news  of  Troy's  capture  to  Argos. 
The  flame  is  conceived  as  some  mighty  spirit,  exulting  in  its 
strength  and  swiftness.  It  'vaults  over  the  back  of  the  sea 
with  joy';  it  'hands  its  message'  to  the  heights  of  Macistus; 


I  Agam.  1 177-1185  mX  fi^v  h  xPf 
fffi^  offxir*  ig  KoKvfifMTOJtf  \  iffreu  8cdo/H 
lews  ytoyifwv  v^/n^  dhnpf  \  Xa^p^  H* 
SotKty^^Xiwwp^sdirrok^s  |  wp4w¥  iatfittv, 
6irrt  K6fMTOt  Ukijw  \  Kku^tof  wp6s  airfdis 

h'  obMir*  1^  €dytyf»&TCJ¥.  \  Mai  fiaprrvpurt 
otrripofun  txyvs  komw  \  pamiKarova^ 
rSfw  vfUcu  wtwpay/Upta¥, 

'  Ibid.  103 1  o^^ir  ^wtkwofiira  vorl 
Koipicv     licTokuwtvauv    \    (otwvpov/iinu 


iP(»tv6u    Choeph.  451  9i*  &rMf  9*  aw- 
rirpauft  /avOov  ^ffvxv  ^pfi^  fiiffu. 

•  Agam.  ^95  idais  m/Xov  ic6yts.  Cp. 
also  Sept.  351  dfinyal  91  iia^po/Aw 
6fiai/iovts. 

*  Sept  'Jioitii&<ppu¥<rijUtpoi,  Choeph. 
576  voScMTCs  x^^^^vfio.  Prom.  89  iror- 
riv¥  TC  tevfidnm  MfptBfiw  yikaafna^ 
Suppl.  716-718  teat  wfifpa  wp6<r0*w 
SfAfuuri  fiKfwovff'  i96y,  \  dfcuror  i9vrr^fof 
Vcrdrw  rcclv  |  dyw  iroAwt  isXi/ovao. 
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it  Meaps  across'  the  plain  of  Asopiis,  and  'urges  on '  the  watch- 
men; its  'mighty  beard  of  fire'  streams  across  the  Saronie 
gulf,  as  it  rushes  along  from  peak  to  peak,  until  finally  it 
'  swoops  down  *  upon  the  palace  of  the  Atreidae  ^ 

Closely  allied  to  this  love  of  metaphor  and  personification 
is  the  use,  very  frequent  in  the  plays  of  Aeschylus,  of  pic- 
turesque compound  adjectives — such  as  'beam-compacted,* 
'golden-helmed,*  'travel-trodden,'  'hand-outstretching' — ^which 
appeal  to  the  eye  and  the  senses,  and  call  up  a  vivid  image  of 
the  thing  described '.  Each  of  these  epithets  is  a  little  word* 
painting  in  itself,  and  their  continual  recurrence  imparts  to 
his  language  the  glow  and  reality  of  a  series  of  pictures.  The 
practice  was  borrowed  from  Homer  and  the  epic  poets,  but  is 
employed  by  Aeschylus  with  much  greater  variety  and  power 
of  imagination. 

Another  result  of  his  exuberant  fancy  and  lively  percep- 
tiveness  is  to  be  seen  in  the  copious  fullness  of  his  diction, 
especially  in  descriptive  passages.  He  delights  to  linger  over 
the  objects  which  he  is  mentioning,  and  to  dwell  fondly  on  their 
various  qualities,  adding  touch  after  touch  to  the  picture,  as 
fresh  ideas  come  streaming  intb  his  mind.  Often,  in  this  way, 
he  accumulates  adjectives  one  upon  another  in  almost  un- 
limited sequence.  He  speaks  of  a  mountain  precipice  as 
'  bare,  goat- abandoned,  invisible,  solitary,  overhanging,  vulture- 
haunted';  and  of  a  curse  as  'fearful,  inveterate,  guarding  the 
house,  crafty,  relentless,  vengeful'.'  To  the  same  tendency 
are  to  be  ascribed  his  frequent  repetitions,  such  as  '  listen  and 
give  ear,'  'summoned  and  not  uncalled';  and  his  constant 
use  of  explanatory  phrases,  as  in  'shields,  the  orbed  pro- 
tectors of  the  body,'  and  'flowers,  the  children  of  all^roduc- 
iive  eartfi*.' 

*  Agmm.  a8i-3iT*  Pen.  159  xfv6%6c^€ikiui%  96ptot. 

'  Sappl.   743    9op€way€tt   KvavwviHis  *  SoppL   794  Xiffff^  alyikt^  6Mp6^- 

-r$ct.  Sept.  106  xfiffffow/fXff^  '^FP»  Eom.  Sfiirrof  oiofpuif  icpt/jAs  |  Tinrtdt  whptu 

76  irAAyooTi^j^  XP^-    Sept.  173  x^^  Agam.  154  /il/irci  tcI^  ^fi§fA  waXivoprot 

Toroi    Xira/.      Cp.    also    Cfaoeph.    3  a  |  lAitm^iim  8oXiia,  la^iktm  fajnt  Tc«r^ 

hfB6$pi^  ^609t.    Prom.  574  Kffp&wXjeurrot  voivoi. 

8<{ni£.    Earn.  19a  oifnToppSfot  kim,  '  Choeph.  5  ffX^fp^  d/TM/cnu.    Ibid. 
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But  though  his  phraseology  is  gorgeous  and  ornate,  the 
structure  and  syntax  of  the  language  is  simple  and  archaic  in 
character.  He  belongs  to  that  earlier  class  of  writers  to  whom 
rhetorical  artifice  was  unknown.  His  sentences  ar^  arranged 
in  straightforward  fashion,  more  by  way  of  parallel  clauses 
than  by  the  subordination  of  one  clause  to  another.  Rounded 
periods,  with  carefully  balanced  rhythm,  polished  antithesis, 
and  recurring  cadence,  are  foreign  to  his  style.  When  he 
constructs  a  long  sentence,  he  follows  the  natural  order  of  tlie 
thought,  without  artifice  or  studied  effect.  He  is  the  best 
representative,  according  to  Dionysius,  of  that  'austere  style,' 
'as  it  was  called  by  the  ancients,  which  obeyed  the  promptings 
of  nature  rather  than  the  rules  of  art,  and  which  aimed  above 
all  things  at  dignity,  freedom,  and  simplicity  ^ 

Yet  in  spite  of  these  qualities  his  language  is  no  doubt  open 
to  the  charge  of  obscurity.  This  defect  was  felt  even  by  the 
ancients,  and  is  often  alluded  to  in  Aristophanes'.  Much  of 
his  obscurity  is  due  to  a  certain  fanciful  and  enigmatical 
mode  of  expression  which  he  not  uncommonly  adopts,  as,  for 
instance,  when  he  speaks  of  a  victory  portended  by  favour- 
able auspices  on  the  road  as  an  'auspicious  wayside  victory'.' 
But  the  principal  source  of  the  difficulty  in  his  style  arises 
from  the  splendour  and  impetuosity  of  his  genius,  which 
hurries  him  along  swiftly  from  thought  to  thought,  and  from 
image  to  image,  without  regard  for  necessary  links  and 
transitions.  One  brilliant  conception  succeeds  another  with 
such  startling  rapidity,  that  the  mind  is  bewildered,  and  fails 
to  follow  the  chain  of  ideas.  Language  of  such  a  type  could 
not  fail  to  be  perplexing,  even  if  applied  to  the  most  simple 
purposes;  but  when  employed  by  Aeschylus  in  the  discus- 
sion of  profound  problems  concerning  Fate  and  Providence, 

838  ffirw  n\v  obK  ArXiyrof  <iXX'  ljt&f)ft\oi.  Admir.  Vi  Dicendi  in  Dem.  cc  38,  39. 

Sept.  540  ffd«ci,  icvK\»r^  ciffioros  irpo-  *  Aristoph.    Ran.    926  dyvwra  roTr 

fi^ij/MTi,     Pers.   618  iiy$fi   re   wXtKrd,  ^ca;/<^voir,  930  A  avfi^oAciW  06  ^'81' j(r, 

wafjDp6pov  yaias  ritcra,    Cp.  Agam.  944  1122  daai^f  ydp  ^v  ir  rp  ^pdcH  rSm 

inmi  Tit  dpfiiikas  \  Xifm  rdxof,  vp69ovko¥  rpayftdrwr, 

ifA0afftp  vMs.  '  Agam.    104    58for    k^tos    aXciow 

^  Dion.   Hal.   Cpmp.  Verb.  c.  aj.  dyhpSiv^ 
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which  are  abstruse  and  difficult  in  themselves,  it  becomes  doubly 
ambiguous. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  common  opinion  of  his  obscurity  has 
been  unduly  exaggerated  in  modern  times  owing  to  the  corrupt 
state  of  his  text.  The  choral  odes  have  all  suffered  in  this 
respect  But  if  we  take  the  best  preserved  of  his  plays — the 
Septem,  Persae,  and  Prometheus — ^and  confine  our  attention  to 
the  dialogue,  we  shall  find  that  with  few  exceptions  it  is  clear 
and  free  from  difficulty.  The  enumeration  of  the  services 
rendered  by  Prometheus  to  mankind,  the  account  of  the 
champions  in  the  Septem,  and  the  narrative  of  the  battle  of 
Salamis  in  the  Persae,  are  models  of  lucid  yet  magnificent 
description.  It  must  be  confessed,  indeed,  that  in  his  last 
work— the  Orestean  trilogy — he  shows  a  decided  preference 
for  complexity  and  indirectness  of  expression,  which  cannot 
be  accounted  for  by  any  supposed  mutilations  of  the  manuscript. 
But  this  tendency  appears  to  be  not  uncommon  in  poets  of 
advancing  years,  and  may  be  paralleled  by  numerous  examples 
from  the  later  plays  of  Shakespeare  and  of  Goethe. 

The  influence  of  Homer  upon  the  formation  of  his  style  has 
often  been  pointed  out  and  is  easily  discernible  \  Many  of 
those  picturesque  epithets,  which  have  already  been  mentioned 
as  characteristic  of  his  poetry,  are  taken  directly  from  Homer*; 
and  many  archaic  nouns  and  verbs  are  borrowed  from  the  same 
source'.  But  besides  enriching  his  vocabulary  from  Homer, 
he  adopts  a  l^irge  number  of  his  phrases  and  expressions*. 
He  also  imitates  his  similes  and  metaphors,  comparing,  for 
example,  an  army  to  a  swarm  of  bees,  joy  of  mind  to  dew  upon 
a  cornfield,  and  the  contrivance  of  a  murder  to  the  stitching  of 
a  garment ^     Instances  of  this  kind,  which  are  very  numerous. 


^  See  Lechner,  de   AeschyU   studio 
Hornerico. 

•  E.g.  ^XlfiaroSf   ya/iiffS»v^j    fiporo- 

•  *A/iokyAt,    oia»ow6\os,    dtr^f    oivb- 
/fOjpor,  aiuiarit,  9ok6fafTit  /r.r.X. 

•  Thus  Sept.  607  $(ov  fidffuyi  way- 
MOip^  *9dfaj  (cp.  IL  xa.  37  Ai^  fiAariyi 


iafiivrts),  Agam.  120  fiXafihra  \oia$laj¥ 
9p6fiMf  (cp.  Od.  I.  195  fiX&vrovai 
KtKftjOov).  Suppl.  800  lewrlr  8*  Ivci^ 
f\o/pa  gdwixuf^ois  I  w€T^ai  Iktwvov  obx 
dyaiyo/iat  wi\€ty  (cp.  II.  i .  4  airoifi  6k 
iKdjpia  T€vx<  icvvtamv  \  olwyotci  re  wafft, 
*  Pers.  129, 11.  2,  87.  Agam.  1591, 
II.  23.  597.   Agam.  1604,  Od.  16. 379. 
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show  how  deeply  his  mind  was  penetrated  with  the  language  of 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  and  are  a  proof  of  the  reverence 
with  which  he  regarded  the  ancient  epic  poets,  from  whom,  as 
he  confesses  in  the  Frogs,  he  derived  his  first  conception  of 
heroic  valour,  and  of  noble  characters  such  as  '  Patroclus  and 
lion-hearted  Teucer^' 

§  6.  Religious  and  Moral  Ideas. 

The  great  problems  of  religion  and  morals,  and  of  man's 
destiny  and  the  government  of  the  universe,  enter  so  largely  into 
the  composition  of  the  tragedies  of  Aeschylus,  that  in  order  to 
appreciate  their  full  significance  it  is  necessary  to  acquire  some 
general  notion  of  his  views  on  these  questions  and  of  the  ideas 
which  he  desired  to  inculcate*.  In  the  case  of  a  modern 
dramatist  the  attempt  to  extract  such  information  from  his 
works  might  be  hazardous  and  misleading,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  discriminating  between  the  real  sentiments  of  the  poet 
himself,  and  the  opinions  which  were  merely  placed,  for  dramatic 
purposes,  in  the  mouths  of  his  characters.  But  in  Aeschylus 
there  is  no  such  difficulty  to  be  encountered.  His  choral  odes, 
like  those  of  most  of  the  ancient  tragic  poets,  are  composed 
with  the  express  purpose  of  enforcing  his  own  ideas,  and 
pointing  the  moral  of  the  tragedy.  Moreover,  in  many  places 
the  sentiments  of  the  dialogue  are  obviously  those  of  the  poet ; 
and  the  very  substance  of  the  plots  is  often  of  such  a  character 
as  to  place  his  opinions  in  the  clearest  light. 

The  sixth  century,  in  which  Aeschylus  passed  his  early 
years,  was  one  of  great  stir  and  movement  in  matters  of 
religion  and  speculation.  The  old  theogonies  of  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  with  their  primitive  morality  and  simple  conception  of 
the  gods,  had  long  since  failed  to  satisfy  the  higher  minds 
among  the  nation.  The  prevalence  of  deeper  aspirations  and 
a  more  searching  curiosity  is  proved  by  many  symptoms. 
Associations  such  as  the  Orphic  societies  and  the  Pythagorean 

>  Aristoph.  Ron.  1040.  Religienseset  Morales  d*Aesch>le,  Paris, 

*  On  this  subject  see  the  excellent       1884). 
tieatiic  bj  De  Faye  (£tnde  wu  les  Id^ 
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brotherhoods^  with  their  ascetic  rules  of  life  and  their  doctrines 
of  immortality,  began  about  this  time  to  acquire  their  wide- 
spread popularity.  The  mysticism  of  Pherecydes,  the  pantheistic 
dreams  of  Xenophanes,  and  the  cosmic  speculations  of  Thales 
and  Anaximander,  are  equally  typical  of  the  new  spirit  of  the 
age.  All  these  various  tendencies,  philosophical  and  religious, 
must  have  had  their  influence  in  forming  the  opinions  of 
Aeschylus;  and  Cicero  goes  so  far  as  to  call  him  a  Pytha- 
gorean*. But  the  exact  extent  of  the  debt  which  he  owed 
to  his  predecessors  cannot  any  longer  be  determined,  owing 
to  our  fragmentary  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  the  sixth 
century.  We  must  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  the  mere 
exposition  of  his  views,  as  they  appear  in  his  tragedies,  without 
endeavouring  to  discriminate  between  what  was  due  to  his  own 
genius  and  what  was  derived  from  other  sources. 

The  work  which  Aeschylus  set  himself  to  perform,  as  a  moral 
teacher,  was  to  reconcile  the  popular  religion  with  the  more 
advanced  conceptions  of  his  time,  by  purifying  its  grossness  and 
harmonising  its  various  inconsistencies.  In  this  attempt  he 
was  more  successful  than  might  have  been  expected.  The 
primitive  legends,  remodelled  and  reilluminated  by  his  genius, 
acquire,  as  we  have  seen,  an  unwonted  grandeur  and  impres- 
siveness.  But  the  task  was  one  of  insuperable  difficulty.  Tlie 
old  Greek  mythology,  with  its  medley  of  beauties  and  mon* 
strosities,  and  of  graceful  fancies  and  coarse  brutalities,  hardly 
admitted  of  being  systematised  into  a  perfect  whole.  It  was 
impossible,  therefore,  that  Aeschylus,  in  endeavouring  to 
accomplish  this  result,  should  avoid  occasional  incongruities,  or 
that  the  scheme  expounded  in  his  writings  should  be  complete 
and  symmetrical  in  all  its  parts.  Few,  however,  will  deny  that 
in  his  hands  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  has  been  raised  to 
a  higher  level  of  moral  dignity  than  it  ever  attained  either 
before  or  since. 

The  first  point  to  be  noticed,  in  regard  to  his  religious  views, 
is  the  sublime  conception  of  Zeus  as  the  supreme  ruler  of  the 

*  Cic  Tusc.  3.  10.  33  Teniat  Aeschylus  non  poeta  solum  sed  ctiam  Pytha- 
goreus ;  sic  cnim  accepimus. 
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universe.  The  other  deities  are  represented  as  merely  the 
ministers  of  his  will,  and  though  still  possessing  their  usual 
characteristics,  stand  in  a  subordinate  rank.  The  language 
applied  to  Zeus  is  monotheistic  in  tone,  and  his  praises  are 
chanted  in  strains  of  the  loftiest  exaltation.  He  is  'king  of 
kings,  most  blessed  of  the  blessed,  most  mighty  of  rulers*.* 
His  power  'knows  no  superior,  nor  is  any  one  enthroned 
above  him ;  swifter  than  speech  is  the  accomplishment  of  his 
purpose'.*  He  'holds  for  ever  the  balance  of  the  scales: 
nothing  comes  to  mortal  man  but  by  the  will  of  Zeus'.'  'Zeus 
is  sky,  and  earth,  and  heaven ;  Zeus  is  all  things,  yea,  greater 
than  all  things*.*  His  power,  though  invisible,  is  omnipotent 
and  omnipresent.  'Dark  and  shadowy,*  it  is  said,  'are  the 
pathways  of  his  counsels,  and  difficult  to  see.  From  their  high- 
towering  hopes  he  hurleth  down  to  destruction  the  race  of  men* 
Yet  setteth  he  no  forces  in  array,  all  his  works  are  effortless. 
Seated  on  holiest  throne,  from  thence,  unknown  to  us,  he 
bringeth  his  will  to  pass".' 

This  noble  conception  of  Zeus,  it  cannot  be  denied,  is  scarcely 
consistent  with  the  character  which  he  bears  in  Greek  mytho- 
logy, or  with  the  actions  which  he  sometimes  performs  even 
in  Aeschylus  himself.  Hence  some  critics  have  been  led  to 
imagine  that  there  is  in  Aeschylus  a  double  Zeus— the  ordinary 
god  of  the  polytheistic  religion,  and  the  one  omnipotent  deity 
in  whom  he  really  believed.  They  suppose  that  he  had  no 
genuine  faith  in  the  credibility  of  the  popular  legends,  but 
merely  used  them  as  a  setting  for  his  tragedies ;  and  that  his 
own  convictions  were  of  a  more  philosophical  type,  and  are 
seen  occasionally  in  such  passages  as  those  above  quoted  *. 

This  theory,  however,  though  not  without  a  certain  plausi- 

*  SappL  524-526.  at  Hercnlanetim  of  Philodemus'  work 

*  Ibid.  595-599.  tttpi  «vo€$€iatf  in  which  they  are  quoted 
'  Ibid.  822-824.                                        as  from  the  Heliades  of  Aeschylus.    See 

*  Frag.  70  ZtiJf  Iffrty  al^p,  Zths  82       Nauck's  Trag.  Graec  Frag.  p.  24. 
yij,  Zffvf  8*  o0pay6tf  |  Zeus  rot  r^  v<iyra,  '  Suppl.  85-95. 

X&Ti  TwV  MpT€pov.    The  aothenticity  •  This  view  is  maintained  by  Her- 

of  these  remarkable  lineiy  which  had  mnnn,  Op.  8. 144  foil.,  and  controverted 

previously    been    doubted,    has    been  by  Schoemann,  Op.  3  (Viudiciae  lovis 

proved  in  recent  times  by  the  discovery  Aeschylei). 
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bility,  is  open  to  serious  objections.  In  the  first  place  it  seems 
to  be  most  improbable  that  there  was  any  clear  distinction  in 
the  mind  of  Aeschylus  between  the  Zeus  of  the  legends,  and 
the  higher  Zeus  of  his  own  imagination.  In  his  descriptions 
of  the  deity  the  loftiest  conceptions  are  closely  intermingled 
with  fabulous  traditions.  Though  Zeus  is  invoked  as  'king  of 
kings,  and  mightiest  of  rulers/  he  appears  in  the  very  next  lines 
r.s  Mover  of  lo  and  ancestor  of  Danaus\'  While  addressed  in 
glowing  language  as  the  lord  of  the  universe,  he  is  entitled  at 
the  same  time  successor  of  Uranus  and  Cronus '.  I  nconsistencies 
of  this  kind  were  the  natural  result  of  the  endeavour  to  reconcile 
legend  with  philosophy. 

Further  than  this,  the  general  impression  produced  by  the 
plays  of  Aeschylus  is  unfavourable  to  the  supposition  that  he 
was  simply  using  the  old  legends  for  poetical  purposes.  The 
earnestness  with  which  he  inculcates  reverence  towards  the 
gods  of  tradition,  and  the  anxiety  which  he  shows  to  remove  all 
stumbling-blocks  from  the  old  mythology,  seem  inconsistent 
with  the  indiflference  of  a  sceptic*.  Not  that  we  are  bound  to 
assume,  on  this  account,  that  he  accepted  with  unhesitating 
faith  the  whole  circle  of  the  legends.  Much,  no  doubt,  he 
regarded  as  uncertain,  much  as  false.  Even  the  name  'Zeus' 
was  to  him  a  mere  convention*.  Like  Pindar,  he  felt  himself 
at  liberty  to  reject  what  was  hateful  and  improbable.  But  the 
ancient  mythical  gods  were  more  to  him  than  mere  types  and 
abstractions ;  and  though  their  names  might  be  uncertain,  and 
their  deeds  distorted  by  tradition,  he  seems  to  have  felt  no 
doubt  in  his  heart  that  they  were  real  and  potent  divinities. 


>  Snppl.  524-537. 

■  Agam.  160-178. 

*  Thus  the  destruction  of  the  Persian 
army  is  represented  as  the  re>ult  of  their 
sacrilegious  acts  (Pers.  80^14).  The 
Greeks  will  have  a  safe  return  from 
Troy,  if  they  rcrerence  the  gods  and 
temples  of  the  captorcd  city  (Agam. 
33^340)-  In  £nm.  640-646  there  is 
an  attempt  to  soften  down  the  incon- 
sistency between  the  justice  of  Zeus  and 


his  treatment  of  his  father  Cronus  In 
Eum.  1-8  it  is  explained  that  the  ac- 
cession of  Apollo  to  the  prophetic  throne 
at  Delphi  was  not  the  result  of  violence, 
but  of  peaceful  agreement  with  the  old 
gods. 

*  Agam.  160-163  Zcuj,  ^<rrit  mor* 
hcrlVf  cl  rob*  aitr^  ^cAov  uticKijfAiy^,  | 
TovTu  vtv  vpoffivrivof.  Hence  such  terms 
as  $€^  and  r<^  $uoy  are  often  tub- 
ititnted. 
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2^us,  then,  in  the  conception  of  Aeschylus,  is  the  ruler  of  all 
created  things.  But  he  is  not  a  capricious  monarch,  swayed 
by  casual  passions,  like  the  Zeus  of  Homer.  To  act  with 
injustice  is  impossible  to  him;  he  is  'constrained'  never  to 
assist  transgressors'.  There  is  a  universal  law  of  justice, 
a  moral  ordinance  governing  the  whole  world,  to  which  even 
he  must  submit.  This  law  is  called  by  different  names — Fate, 
Destiny,  Justice,  Necessity*;  but  under  these  various  terms 
the  same  all-embracing  rule  is  denoted,  as  many  passages  will 
prove.  Thus  Fate  is  said  to  *whet  the  blade  of  Justice'; 
Destiny  'forges  for  Justice  her  sword*;  the  Fates  'guide  the 
helm  of  Necessity*.*  The  special  instruments  by  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  more  heinous  offences,  this  law  of  strict  justice  is 
enforced  are  the  Furies,  the  daughters  of  Night*.  These 
dread  goddesses  of  the  underworld,  in  whom  the  spirit  of 
vengeance  is  personified,  derive  their  functions  from  Fate'; 
whence  they  are  called,  in  mythical  fashion,  the  sisters  of  the 
Fates*.  Their  mission  is  to  pursue  criminals,  and  crush  them 
with  misery  and  misfortune  ^  Their  aspect  is  loathsome  and 
horrible,  so  as  to  strike  terror  into  the  guilty  soul. 

But  while  the  Furies  are  the  subordinate  instruments  of 
vengeance,  the  general  administration  of  the  laws  of  Justice 
and  Destiny  is  in  the  hands  of  Zeus.  This  point  is  clearly 
emphasised  by  Aeschylus.  It  is  Zeus  who  sends  the  Furies 
on  their  errands*.  Justice  is  the  virgin  daughter  of  Zeus*. 
Zeus  'guides  by  ancient  rule  the  courses  of  Destiny".*  No 
man  can  'escape  from  Destiny,  or  transgress  the  mighty  in- 
exorable will  of  Zeus  '^'  The  chorus  in  the  Choephori  implore 
*  the  all-powerful  Fates  to  accomplish,  with  the  aid  of  Zeus,  the 
ends  of  Justice".'  The  function,  then,  of  Zeus,  as  omnipotent 
ruler,  is  to  govern  the  world  in  accordance  with  that  law  of 

^  Cboeph.  957  KparHtat  U  vaut  rd  '  Ibid.  961. 

$uoy  r<^  fiij  \  tntovftytiy  xoicois,  ^  Ibid.  334-340. 

'  UiHpa,  idea,  Aimj,  *AyAyiirf,  '  Agam.  747. 

'  Agam.  135-136.  Choei:4i.  646, 647.  *  Sept.  663.     Chocph.  949. 

Prom.  515,  5x6.  ^^  Snppl.  673. 

*  Enm.  508-515.  ^^  Ibid.  1048, 1049. 

•  Ibid.  334,  335 ;  391,  39a.  "  Cboeph.  306-308. 
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Justice  which  has  been  ordained  by  Fate  and  Necessity  as 
the  established  order  of  the  universe.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
Prometheus  his  position  is  represented  in  a  somewhat  diflferent 
light,  and  that  he  is  there  depicted  as  subject  to  the  decrees 
of  Fate,  and  ignorant  of  their  tenor.  But  the  description 
of  Zeus,  as  given  in  the  Prometheus,  is  altogether  exceptional 
in  this  as  well  as  in  other  respects;  and  the  matter  will  be 
discussed  more  fully  later  on,  when  we  come  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  individual  plays. 

The  relation  between  Zeus  and  the  Furies,  as  the  adminis- 
trators of  justice,  deserves  more  special  notice.  The  Furies, 
and  the  gods  of  the  underworld  generally,  belong  to  an  earlier 
order  of  deities,  and  represent  that  inexorable  spirit  of  justice 
which  executes  to  the  full  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  regardless 
of  other  considerations.  They  are  relentless  and  incapable  of 
compassion.  Zeus  and  the  Olympian  gods,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  of  more  recent  origin,  and  their  character  is  less  severe, 
the  justice  which  they  administer  being  tempered  with  equity. 
The  supremacy  of  Zeus,  therefore,  denotes  the  supremacy  of 
the  spirit  over  the  letter,  and  of  equity  over  law;  and  it  is 
the  constant  object  of  Aeschylus  to  reconcile  these  two  opposing 
forces,  and  to  explain  away  the  stories  of  conflict  between  the 
gods  of  Olympus  and  the  gods  of  the  underworld ;  to  show, 
in  other  words,  that  the  system  of  the  universe  is  harmonious 
and  consistent  in  all  its  parts  ^ 

Such  being  the  scheme  of  divine  government,  as  conceived 
by  Aeschylus,  in  which  the  laws  of  eternal  justice  are  adminis- 
tered by  an  all-powerful  deity,  it  follows  that  injustice  can  never 
prosper,  and  that  the  punishment  of  sin  is  certain  and  inevitable. 
This  doctrine  was  not  a  new  one  among  the  Greeks ;  it  appears 
in  Homer,  and  Hesiod,  and  other  poets  of  an  early  date.  But 
there  is  no  Greek  writer  by  whom  it  is  brought  forward  with  such 
persistency,  and  emphasised  with  such  vigour  and  intensity, 
as  by  Aeschylus.  It  forms  the  basis  of  all  his  dramas.  The 
inexorable  character  of  the  divine  justice,  and  the  certainty 

1  The  whole  of  the  Eamenides  is  an  illustration  of  the  statements  in  the  above 
paragraph. 
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of  the  retribution  which  follows  crime,  are  themes  on  which  he 
is  never  weary  of  dilating,  with  an  energy  and  splendour  of 
diction  which  recall  the  utterances  of  the  Hebrew  prophets. 
*  Impious/  he  says,  '  are  the  thoughts  of  those  who  declare  that 
the  gods  pay  no  heed  to  the  sins  of  evil-doers  \*  *As  long  as 
Zeus  remains  seated  on  his  throne,  the  wicked  shall  suffer*/ 
'  Whosoever  commits  all  manner  of  transgressions,  and  swerves 
from  right,  he  perforce  in  time  shall  lower  sail,  when  trouble 
has  overtaken  him,  and  his  yard-arms  are  breaking.  Then  he 
calls  in  his  trouble  to  those  who  heed  him  not,  and  strives  in 
vain  amid  the  surge.  And  God  laughs  at  the  man  of  fiery 
heart,  who  boasted  that  no  evil  should  come  nigh  him,  when  he 
sees  him  worn  with  inextricable  woes,  and  ever  failing  to 
round  the  perilous  promontory.  And  he  perishes  for  ever, 
unwept,  unseen,  wrecking  his  former  bliss  on  the  shoals  of 
justice*.* 

Nor  is  the  punishment  of  crime  confined  to  the  person  of  the 
criminal;  the  vengeance  of  heaven  extends  still  further,  and 
falls  upon  innocent  victims,  visiting  the  sins  of  the  father  upon 
the  children  even  to  distant  generations.  When  guilt  has  been 
once  incurred,  a  curse  descends  upon  the  family  of  the  offender, 
and  infects  it  with  an  hereditary  taints  An  Avenging  Spirit  is 
ever  on  the  watch,  and  drives  it  on  to  fresh  acts  of  wickedness*. 
One  crime  begets  another,  until  the  history  of  the  race  becomes 
a  long  record  of  evil  and  disastrous  deeds. 

This  notion  of  an  ancestral  curse,  which  expresses  in  mytho- 
logical form  the  belief  in  the  remote  and  incalculable  effects  of  sin, 
was  likewise  one  of  great  antiquity  among  the  Greeks,  and  was 
embodied  in  many  of  their  ancient  legends.  It  is  employed  by 
Aeschylus  as  the  groundwork  of  several  of  his  extant  tragedies; 
and  the  mysterious  working  of  the  curse,  as  it  descends  from 
father  to  son,  and  blights  the  happiness  of  one  generation  after 
another,  is  painted  in  dark  and  terrible  colours.    A  doctrine  of 

'  A^m.  369-373.  OlZiVov  r  *Apd,     Choeph.  406. 

*  Ibid.  1563,  X564.  *  Agam.  1501  6  wakouds  iptfAVs  dAa- 

»  Eum.  553-565.  OTfiup.     . 

^  Sept.  833  fiiXatva  ycU  r«Xff(a  |  yiytos 
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this  kind,  like  the  somewhat  similar  modern  theory  of  the 
transmission  of  hereditary  qualities,  if  pushed  to  extremes, 
could  only  end  in  fatalism  and  despair ;  and  it  has  often  been 
supposed  that  such  is  in  reality  the  creed  of  Aeschylus,  and 
that  mankind  are  represented  in  his  tragedies  as  the  sport  of 
a  blind  and  capricious  Destiny,  which  sweeps  innocent  and 
guilty  into  the  same  net.  But  Aeschylus  had  far  too  profound 
a  conviction  of  the  justice  of  Providence  to  acquiesce  in  dogmas 
of  such  a  hopeless  character.  He  is  careful  to  warn  us  against 
this  very  conclusion,  and  to  soflen  and  modify  the  fatalistic 
rigour  of  the  old  belief.  While  recognising  the  baneful  effects 
of  sin  even  upon  remote  victims,  he  never  doubts  the  freedom  of 
man's  will,  or  his  power  to  avert  calamity  by  keeping  his  hands 
free  from  evil.  When  a  curse  is  upon  a  family,  it  predisposes 
them  to  crime;  but  there  is  no  actual  compulsion.  It  is  their 
own  vicious  inclinations,  combining  with  the  promptings  of  the 
Avenging  Spirit,  which  bring  the  curse  into  operation,  and 
cause  the  evil  to  be  perpetrated.  This  point  is  clearly  brought 
forward  in  the  conversation  between  Clytaemnestra  and  the 
chorus,  afler  the  murder  of  Agamemnon.  Clytaemnestra  pleads 
that  it  is  not  she,  but  the  Avenger,  that  has  done  the  deed. 
The  chorus  reject  the  plea  with  indignation.  *Who,*  they 
reply,  *  will  bear  witness  that  thou  art  guiltless  of  this  murder  ? 
Yet  the  Avenger  might  help  thee  to  accomplish  it  \* 

In  this  reflexion  of  the  chorus  we  have  a  definite  statement 
of  the  opinion  of  Aeschylus,  that  the  effect  of  hereditary  guilt 
in  a  family  was  not  so  irresistible  as  to  crush  the  free-will  of  its 
members,  or  to  absolve  them  from  responsibility.  The  same 
truth  is  enforced  in  the  plots  of  his  tragedies.  There  is 
a  curse  upon  the  house  of  Oedipus,  which  eventually  leads  the 
two  brothers,  Eteocles  and  Polyneices,  to  their  ruin.  But  they 
are  neither  of  them  guiltless ;  they  bring  the  curse  upon  them- 
selves through  their  own  conduct,  the  one  allowing  his  better 
judgement  to  be  overborne  by  fraternal  hatred,  the  other  waging 
impious  war  against  his  native  country.     So  too  with  the  house 

*  Agam.  1407-1507   in  ii\v  ityairtot  tt  |  toWc  ^vov  tU  6  i»aprvp!ict»  \  \  trSf% 
ttSn}  warpo$€P  ik  av\k^\vroifp  yivoiT"  i^dkdarwp. 
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of  Atreus.  Clytaemnestra  is  an  adulteress,  and  Agamemnon 
sacrifices  the  life  of  his  daughter  for  ambitious  purposes.  Orestes 
alone  is  pure  in  his  motives,  and  when  he  slays  his  mother,  per- 
forms the  deed  as  an  act  of  strict  justice,  afler  long  hesitation,  at 
the  express  bidding  of  the  oracle.  Hence  in  his  person  the  curse 
is  expiated,  and  the  family  henceforth  relieved  from  its  calamities. 
It  is  only  guilt,  therefore,  which  is  punished  by  heaven  ; 
innocence  and  justice,  on  the  other  hand,  are  protected  and 
rewarded.  'Zeus  inclines  the  scales  on  either  side,  sending 
evil  to  the  wicked,  good  to  the  just*.*  The  Furies  'visit  not 
the  man  of  clean  hands ;  he  passes  his  life  unscathed  *.'  The 
old  Greek  opinion,  that  the  gods  look  with  envy  upon  the  good 
fortune  of  men,  and  delight  in  visiting  excessive  prosperity 
with  reverses,  apart  from  the  question  of  guilt  or  innocence,  is 
expressly  repudiated  by  Aeschylus '.  '  It  is  an  old  saying,'  he 
declares,  'that  much  prosperity  begets  misfortune.  I  hold 
a  creed  far  apart  from  this.  It  is  the  impious  deed  which 
brings  forth  an  offspring  of  woe,  like  its  parent  stock.  But 
the  house  that  loves  justice  shall  flourish  from  generation  to 
generation*.'  Yet  he  admits  that  wealth  and  prosperity  are 
dangerous,  often  leading  men  into  insolence  and  pride '.  From 
pride  comes  delusion,  'the  black  irresistible  deity,'  and  takes 
possession  of  the  soul,  uproo^ng  the  moral  sense,  and  alluring 
the  victim  with  seductive  wiles  into  the  meshes  of  calamity  •. 
For  such  a  man  the  only  remedy  is  the  discipline  of  adversity, 
which  may  restore  him  to  a  better  frame  of  mind.  For  Zeus 
has  appointed  that '  suffering  should  bring  instruction,'  and  it  is 
'a  good  thing  to  be  taught  wisdom  by  misfortune ^' 


*  Snppl.  403-404. 

■  Eum.  3i3-3>5' 

■  Cp.  Herod.  7.  xo  ^iXUi  -yd/)  6  $t6t 
rd  iv9pixoinra  vdrra  iroAo^ir,  and  the 
•tory  about  Polycrates  of  Samos. 

*  Agam.  950-962.  These  lines  express 
the  real  sentiments  of  Aesch>los.  But 
in  the  Persae  he  makes  the  Persian 
messenger  nse  the  ordinary  popnlar 
liuiguage  on  the  subject,  and  attribnte 
the  disasteia  of  his  countrymen  to  the 


jealousy  of  heaven.    Cp.  Pers.  361,  36a 

^EXAi/vM  dy5p6f  oirS^  rhv  $euir  ^6vow, 
The  words  of  Agamemnon,  on  his  arrival 
at  the  palace,  also  reflect  the  popular 
belief  (Agam.  923,  934  kv  voi/ciKois  3^ 
Bmjrhv  Smra  itdWttriv  |  fialvuv  iftol  fiip 
oiiafuk  ayth  <p6fiou), 

»  Agam.  377-384,  470- 

•  Ibid.  770.     Pers.  97. 

*  Agam.  1761  349.    Earn.  53a 
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Lastly,  as  to  the  question  of  a  future  state.  In  the  time  of 
Aeschylus  the  old  Homeric  conception  of  the  obscure  and 
comfortless  existence  of  the  soul  after  death  had  been  expanded, 
by  the  teachers  of  the  Orphic  school,  into  a  definite  creed  con- 
cerning a  future  world  of  rewards  and  punishments.  But  this 
belief  was  confined  to  the  sects  of  the  initiated,  and  never 
appears  to"  have  formed  a  part  of  the  ordinary  Greek  religion, 
Aeschylus,  indeed,  refers  to  it  on  three  or  four  occasions,  but 
only  in  a  partial  and  incomplete  manner.  He  holds  out  no 
prospect  of  future  reward  to  the  virtuous,  all  the  blessings 
which  he  promises  being  confined  to  the  present  existence.  His 
punishments,  too,  are  mostly  of  the  same  kind ;  and  though  he 
sometimes  speaks  of  the  dead  as  still  exposed  to  torment,  yet 
in  one  of  these  places  he  mentions  the  belief  as  a  report  current 
among  mankind,  rather  than  as  a  conviction  of  his  own\ 
Otherwise  his  description  of  the  souls  of  the  departed  is  in 
accordance  with  the  ordinary  superstition.  Their  existence  is 
still  dark  and  shadowy,  as  in  Homer,  and  the  feeling  by  which 
they  are  chiefly  animated  is  a  craving  for  vengeance  upon  those 
who  may  have  injured  them  on  earth.  Thus  Clytaemnestra 
is  taunted  by  the  other  inhabitants  of  Hades  because  her 
murder  is  still  unexpiated;  and  the  chorus  remind  Orestes 
that  'the  ravenous  jaws  of  the  funeral  fire  consume  not  the 
spirit  of  the  dead,'  but  that  he  still  cries  for  vengeance  from 
beneath  the  ground  *•  Even  this  dim  belief  in  a  future  state 
may  have  been  introduced  from  dramatic  necessity,  and  as 
forming  an  integral  part  of  the  legend,  rather  than  from  personal 
conviction ;  since  in  one  of  his  fragments  he  enunciates  the 


*  Suppl.  338-351  Mk  li^  V  'AiSotf 
#ai^  I  ^vTp    /taraiwi^    olWof,    rp6(at 

X^yof ,  I  Z<^  ^UAot  Jr  m/wviriv  inrrArat 
Kkos,    Cp.   SnppL    415  dXioTopa  \  ts 

367*375  »at  (urrA  9*  Urxyit^wr'  dw6(ofMu 
K&m,  I  iarriwouf^  in  ri¥jfs  fmrpo^vov 
Svof.  I  Siff€t  a  Mtt  rtf  iXkos  i^XiTcr  fipo- 


liiyit  ydp  "Atlhji  lariy  tvOwot  fipor&v  j 
(v€p$€x'^oy6f,  I  i€\Toyp&^  ik  vdyr'liranr^ 
^pwL  Ibid.  535-540  /ux/>*  MnXoofftp 
iftvi9«9s  ix^^^t  I  ^i^'Ttt^r  ToTaiy  abrovp^ 
yiat  evfiriawauf  fx&raioif  |  rots  dftapTHv, 
6^p  hp  yoM  ifwMjf'  $wwv  V  ovic  Afw 
iXcv^ffpof. 
•  Eom.  95-99.    Choepb.  534-551. 
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opinion  that  all  things  are  indifferent  to  the  dead,  and  that  they 
feel  neither  pleasure  nor  pain  ^* 

§  7.    The  Trilogy  and  Tetralogy. 

According  to  the  regulations  of  the  Athenian  theatre,  every 
poet  who  competed  at  the  City  Dionysia  had  to  exhibit  three 
tragedies  and  a  satyric  drama,  the  four  plays  being  performed 
in  succession  in  the  course  of  the  same  day.  This  practice, 
though  originally  a  mere  matter  of  external  convenience,  was 
utilised  by  Aeschylus  in  a  manner  characteristic  of  his  genius '. 
While  previous  poets  had  treated  their  four  plays  as  isolated 
compositions,  Aeschylus  conceived  the  notion  of  combining 
them  into  a  single  whole,  and  of  making  his  three  tragedies 
represent  three  successive  stages  in  some  great  tragic  story, 
while  the  satyric  drama  brought  the  performance  to  a  con- 
clusion with  a  humorous  scene  out  of  the  same  legend.  Hence 
the  origin  of  trilogies  and  tetralogies.  When  the  three 
tragedies  were  united  by  community  of  subject  into  a  single 
composition,  they  were  called  a  'trilogy*;  when  the  satyric 
play  also  treated  of  the  same  events,  the  group  of  four  dramas 
was  called  a  '  tetralogy '.' 

For  a  poet  such  as  Aeschylus  the  new  style  of  composition 
had  many  advantages.  The  lesson  which  he  most  desired  to 
impress  upon  his  audience  was  the  disastrous  effect  of  sin, 
not  only  upon  the  sinner  himself,  but  also  upon  his  remote 
descendants.  Now  it  was  impossible,  in  the  brief  compass  of 
an  ancient  tragedy,  to  exhibit  this  idea  effectively,  or  to  trace 
the  results  of  a  crime  from  beginning  to  end.    The  trilogy 


1  Frag.  366  ical  roln  Bca^Svraf  c{  0/Af if 
€i*py*T*ty  I  cTr*  oh^  tcaitovpyiiy,  dfi^c- 

wftaBtu  ipBiTcvt. 

'  There  is  no  direct  evidence  that 
the  system  of  tetralogies  was  invented 
by  Aeschylus.  But  the  system  is  so 
peculiarly  akin  to  his  genius,  and  so 
little  in  harmony  with  what  we  know 
of  the  prC'Aeschylean  drama,  that  it 
may  be  ascribed  to  him  with  a  fair 


amount  of  certainty. 

■  The  terms  *  ti  ilogy '  and  *  tetralogy ' 
were  not  apparently  applied  to  any 
group  of  three  or  four  plays  produced 
by  the  same  poet  at  the  same  festival, 
but  only  to  those  groups  which  dealt 
with  a  single  subject.  The  general  term 
for  a  series  of  plays  exhibited  by  one 
poet  at  the  same  time  was  liloffitaKku 
See  Attic  Theatre,  p.  ai* 
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supplied  him  with  the  desired  opportunity,  enabling  him  to 
extend  his  range,  to  cover  long  periods  of  time,  and  to  display 
in  consecutive  dramas  the  abiding  influence  of  the  ancestral 
curse. 

Of  the  various  tetralogies  which  Aeschylus  may  be  supposed 
to  have  written,  only  three  are  known  with  absolute  certainty. 
The  Oedipodeia  traced  the  calamities  of  the  house  of  Oedipus 
from  the  original  crime  of  Laius  down  to  the  fratricidal  combat 
between  the  brothers  \  The  subject  of  the  Lycurgeia  was  the 
entrance  of  Dionysus  into  Thrace,  the  opposition  which  he 
encountered  at  the  hands  of  Lycurgus,  and  the  final  establish* 
ment  of  his  worship  ••  The  Oresteia  dealt  with  the  gloomy 
history  of  the  house  of  Pelops*.  In  addition  to  these  three 
tetralogies  it  is  probable,  though  not  certain,  that  the  legends 
about  Hector,  Ajax,  Prometheus,  and  the  daughters  of  Danaus, 
were  treated  in  trilogic  form  *.  Further  than  this  we  cannot  go. 
Though  the  Phineus,  Persae,  Glaucus,  and  satyric  Prometheus 
are  known  to  have  been  exhibited  at  the  same  festival,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  they  formed  a  tetralogy,  or  to  trace  any 
plausible  ground  of  connexion  between  plays  of  such  varied 
contents*. 

The  above  examples,  though  limited  in  number,  are  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  trilogy  was  a  pliant  and  flexible  form  of  art, 
and  capable  of  much  variety  of  treatment.  The  connexion 
between  the  parts  could  be  tightened  or  relaxed  at  will.  The 
three  tragedies  might  depend  so  closely  on  one  another  as  to 
resemble  three  successive  acts  in  the  same  play;    or  their 

^  Argtim.  Aesch.Septem,  Ivim  Aat^,  <l>6poff  (a)  Mvpfu96y(s,  Vrjp€t9€fjEHropos 

OiSiiroac,  'E«T^  ivl  etiffas,  2^77^  ffarv-  Avrpa,    (3)    'OnXw    Kpiatf,    Bpiaaat, 

puc^.  XaKafuvtat,   (4)  'I^friScf,  Aavat^s,  At- 

*  Schol.  Aristoph.  Thesm.  155  r^r  yijwri(H.  For  the  evidence  on  the  subject 
TfTpaXoqfioF  kiyti  AuKovpyiop'  'UdojyovSf  seeNauck'sTrag.Grnec.  Fragmenta,and 
Baoffapi9at,  Ncortaxovs,  AvKovpyop  rdv  also  the  notices  about  the  Prometheus 
aaTvptie6v,  and  the  Supplices  in  the  next  section. 

'  Argum.  Aesch.  Agam.  rpurof  At-  •  Argum.  Aesch.  Pers.,  A/<rxwAof  |i/«a 

<rxvA.ot  *Ayaii4ftywi,  Xorj^pais,  Eifiivici,  *iyti,  nipeais,  TKaiiie^t  Tipoinfiu.     See 

TlpcoTU  carvpiK^.  p.  103,  note  a.     The  Prometheus  here 

*  These  trilogies  were  probably  com-  mentioned  was  the  Tlvpteatik,  a  satyric 
posed  as  follows : — (i)  Upofjai$*^  itan^  play.    See  Nauck,  pp.  63  and  68. 

Tip,  npoftij$ivt  \v6fMP0t,  Upofirfiihs  nvp- 
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mutual  relationship  might  be  more  distant  and  general,  like  that 
between  the  first  and  second  parts  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  In 
the  Oedipodeia,  for  example,  there  was  a  wide  interval  of  time 
between  the  separate  portions,  and  the  trilogy  as  a  whole 
lacked  artistic  completeness,  being  brought  to  a  conclusion 
while  the  curse  was  still  unexpiated,  and  further  disasters  were 
in  store*.  In  the  Oresteia,  on  the  other  hand,  the  intervals 
are  far  less  considerable,  and  the  plot  reaches  a  satisfactory 
termination  in  the  acquittal  of  Orestes.  In  the  Lycurgeia  the 
connexion  appears  to  have  been  closer  still,  the  action  moving 
on  rapidly  from  play  to  play,  as  in  a  single  drama  *.  Again, 
the  different  sections  of  a  trilogy,  though  connected  in  subject, 
might  be  complete  and  perfect  in  themselves;  or  they  might 
derive  a  large  part  of  their  significance  from  that  which 
succeeded  or  went  before.  Thus  the  Agamemnon,  even  when 
taken  alone,  is  intelligible  throughout ;  while  the  meaning  of 
the  Prometheus  has  been  much  obscured  by  the  loss  of  the 
continuation '. 

It  is  useless,  therefore,  as  these  examples  show,  to  endeavour 
to  lay  down  fixed  and  invariable  rules  concerning  the  method 
of.  trilogic  composition,  or  to  seek  for  uniformity  of  type  in 
productions  which  admitted  of  so  much  diversity.  The  earlier 
critics,  taking  the  Oresteia  as  their  model,  evolved  many 
fanciful  theories  on  this  subject.  According  to  some,  there  was 
a  regular  system  in  the  combination  of  the  three  plays,  action 
predominating  in  the  first,  music  in  the  second,  and  scenic 
illusion  in  the  third,  so  that  the  minds  and  ears  and  eyes  of  the 
audience  might  be  successively  gratified  \  Others  contended 
that  the  interest  in  the  third  play  was  always  of  a  mythical  and 
speculative  kind  *.    These  notions,  however,  and  others  of  the 

1  See  the  notice  of  the  Septem  in  the  Orpheus  to  death.    In  the  Neanisci  the 

next  section.  worship  of  Dionysus  was  finally  estab- 

*  See  Hermann,  Op.  5.  5-30.    The  lished,  and  Lycnrgus  paid  the  penalty 

course  of  the  trilogy  seems  to  have  been  for  his  impiety  by  death. 

as  follows.     The  Edoni  contained  the  'On  this  point  see  the  notice  of  the 

iuTasion  of  Thrace  by  Dionysus,  and  Prometheus  in  the  next  section, 

his  defeat  and  the  capture  of  his  train  *  Hermann,  Op.  a,  p.  311  folL 

by  Lycnrgus.     In  the  Bassarides  the  '  Miiller,  Dissertation  on   the    En- 

Bscchae  were  released  again,  and  put  menides,  p.  31  a. 
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same  sort,  depend  on  the  mistaken  hypothesis  that  every 
trilogy  was  constructed  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  Oresteia, 
and  make  no  allowance  for  possible  deviations.  Hence,  though 
widely  accepted  in  former  times,  they  are  now  generally 
abandoned. 

Though  the  form  of  the  tetralogy  was  a  favourite  with 
Aeschylus,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  employed 
by  him  in  all  his  dramatic  exhibitions.  His  earliest  plays  were 
probably  written,  like  those  of  his  predecessors,  without  any 
attempt  at  mutual  connexion;  and  even  in  later  times,  as  we 
see  from  the  Persae,  the  new  method  was  occasionally  aban- 
doned. This  view  is  further  confirmed  by  the  titles  of  the  lost 
dramas,  several  of  which,  such  as  the  Sisyphus,  the  Ixion,  and 
the  Atalanta,  appear  to  occupy  an  isolated  position,  and  hardly 
admit  of  being  arranged  in  combinations.  It  is  possible,  too, 
that  on  certain  occasions  the  system  might  be  adopted  only  to 
a  partial  extent.  A  trilogy  might  conclude  with  a  satyric  play 
on  a  different  subject,  as  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with 
the  Promethean  series  ^  Again,  if  the  nature  of  the  legend 
suggested  such  a  course,  two  of  the  tragedies  might  be  written 
in  connexion,  while  the  third  stood  by  itself.  Thus  the  Mysians 
and  the  Telephus,  the  Lemnians  and  the  Philoctetes,  are 
instances  of  pairs  of  tragedies  for  which  no  third  drama  can  be 
suggested  from  the  other  titles  on  the  list.  Owing,  then,  to  this 
uncertainty  as  to  the  practice  of  Aeschylus,  it  is  dangerous  to 
assume  the  existence  of  any  tetralogy  beyond  those  for  which 
there  is  some  direct  evidence ;  and  the  various  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  combine  the  whole  of  the  lost  plays  into 
connected  groups  are  obviously  of  very  little  value  *. 

§  8.    The  Extant  Plays. 

The  seven  extant  tragedies  of  Aeschylus  owe  their  preserva- 
tion to  the  fact  of  their  having  been  chosen,  at  a  remote  period, 

^  No  satyric  play  if  mentioned  in  to  have  belonged  to  another  combi- 

connezion  with  this  trilogy.    The  Upo-  nation.    See  above,  p.  97,  note  5. 
firjBths   nvpKotvs,    which    we    should  '  Hermann,  Op.  (passim).    Welckeri 

naturaUy  suppose  to  have  formed  the  Die  Aeschylische  Trilogie. 
conclnding  play  of  the  serief,  is  known 
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to  serve  as  representative  specimens  for  purposes  of  study  and 
school  instruction.  The  selection  appears  to  have  been  made 
not  later  than  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  when 
similar  groups  were  also  formed  in  the  case  of  the  other 
principal  dramatists,  seven  plays  being  taken  from  Sophocles, 
nine  from  Euripides,  and  eleven  from  Aristophanes  \  The 
thirty-four  dramas  selected  in  this  manner  supplied  the  ordinary 
course  of  study  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  were  repro- 
duced in  innumerable  copies.  But  towards  the  close  of  the 
Byzantine  epoch,  with  the  general  decline  of  literature,  the 
list  was  considerably  reduced  in  size,  three  plays  from  each 
dramatist  being  now  considered  sufficient*.  The  three  chosen 
from  Aeschylus  were  the  Septem,  the  Persae;  and  the  Pro- 
metheus ;  and  this  smaller  group  henceforth  began  to 
monopolise  the  attention  of  scholars,  the  Agamemnon  and  the 
Eumenides  being  read  but  rarelyj  while  the  Choephori  and 
the    Supplices   were    altogether  neglected*.     Owing  to  this 


*  The  extant  plays  of  Acschyks, 
Sophocles,  and  Aristophanes,  together 
with  the  nine  plays  of  Euripides  which 
were  in  general  circulation  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  are  all  accompanied  with 
brief  scholia,  compiled  about  the  fifth 
century  A.D.  from  the  vast  stores  of 
Alexandrian  learning.  But  it  so  happens 
that  ten  additional  plays  of  Euripides 
have  been  preserved  by  the  lucky  survival 
of  a  couple  of  manuscripts.  These  ten 
plays,  however,  are  without  scholia  of 
any  kind.  Hence  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  remaining  plays  of 
Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Aristophanes 
were  also  without  scholia;  and  that 
the  attention  of  scholars  had  come  to 
be  confined,  as  early  as  the  fifth 
century  A.  D.,  to  the  thirty-four  selected 
plays.  See  Dindorf,  Prefaces  to  Euri- 
pides and  Arbtophanes. 

*  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  while, 
in  the  case  of  the  other  plays,  the  old 
fifth-century  scholia  are  little  altered 
by  the  later  Byzantines,  the  scholia  of 
the  three  selected  plays  are  expanded 


to  immense  bulk  by  additions  and  in- 
terpolations. The  plajTS  chosen  were, 
from  Sophocles,  the  Ajax,  Electra,  and 
Oedipus  Rex;  from  Euripides,  the 
Hecuba,  Orestes,  and  Phoenissae ;  from 
Aristophanes,  the  Nubes,  Ranae,  and 
Plutus. 

Sittl  (Griech.  Lit  3,  p.  366)  supposes 
that,  in  the  case  of  Aeschylus  and 
Sophocles,  the  selection  of  three  plays 
dates  back  as  early  as  the  fifth  century. 
His  reason  is  that  Eugenius,  a  gram- 
marian of  that  date,  wrote  a  metrical 
analysis  of  fifteen  pla)'S  from  the  tragic 
poets  (Snidas,  v.  Eir/hiW  (ypajfff€  irwAo- 
fiiTplav  rww  fuXiKan^  AlcrxvAov,  Xotfnh' 
tcKtous  Moi  EvptnilioVf  Awd  ipafiirMf  cc')  ; 
and  he  assumes  that  the  fifteen  plays 
consisted  of  three  from  Aeschylus,  three 
from  Sophocles,  and  nine  from  Euri- 
pides. But  the  evidence  is  hardly  con- 
clusive. Eugenius,  as  far  as  we  know, 
may  have  commented  on  five  plays  from 
each  poet. 

'  The  old  scholia  of  the  Septem, 
Prometheus,   and    Persae    are    largely 
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cause  the  manuscripts  of  the  first  three  plays  are  much  more 
numerous  than  those  of  the  other  four,  and  their  text  has  been 
preserved  in  a  more  satisfactory  condition. 

The  principle  by  which  the  early  scholars  were  guided,  in 
their  choice  of  representative  dramas,  is  not  always  easy  to 
discover;  but  as  far  as  Aeschylus  is  concerned,  the  selection 
has  been  more  than  usually  judicious.  The  seven  remaining 
tragedies  illustrate  in  the  most  interesting  manner  the  gradual 
development  of  his  art  The  Supplices  provides  us  with 
a  specimen  of  his  earliest  style,  when  tragedy  was  still  more 
lyrical  than  dramatic ;  the  Persae  and  the  Septem  represent  his 
middle  period ;  while  the  Prometheus  and  the  Oresteia  exhibit 
the  culmination  of  his  powers.  The  Oresteia,  also,  has 
a  unique  value  as  the  sole  surviving  example  of  a  trilogy,  and 
forms  the  principal  source  of  information  concerning  a  mode 
of  composition  which  would  otherwise  have  been  enveloped 
in  obscurity.  Moreover,  the  intrinsic  beauty  and  greatness  of 
the  selected  plays  are  no  less  conspicuous  than  their  historical 
interest,  and  most  of  them  appear  to  have  been  highly  celebrated 
in  antiquity.  The  Prometheus  and  the  Choephori  are  among 
the  few  Aeschylean  dramas  mentioned  in  the  Poetics ;  the  fame 
of  the  Oresteia  is  proved  by  the  lengthy  criticisms  in  the 
Frogs ;  and  the  Persae  and  the  Septem  are  expressly  cited  by 
Aristophanes  as  two  of  the  finest  tragedies  ol  Aeschylus  \ 


(i)  The  Supplices. 

The  Supplices  is  undoubtedly  the  earliest  of  the  seven  plays, 
though  its  exact  date  cannot  be  determined'.     In  all  probability 


interpolated  by  the  Byzantines;  the 
scholia  of  the  Agamemnon  and  Eume- 
nides  only  slightly,  those  of  the  Choe- 
phori and  Snpplices  not  at  alL  See 
Dindorf,  Praef.  to  SchoL  Aesch.  p.  v. 

^  Aristot.  Poet,  cc  4  &  i8.  Aristoph. 
Ran.  xo2i-ioa6,  1124-1176. 

*  M&Uer(Diss.  on  Enmenides,  p.  84), 
haying  regard  to  the  praise  of  Argos 
with  which  the  play  abounds,  contended 
that  it  was  written  about  461,  when 


Athens  and  Argos  were  entering  into 
alliance.  But  this  theory,  which  would 
make  the  Supplices  one  of  the  poefs 
latest  works,  cannot  be  seriously  main- 
tained. The  prominence  of  the  chorus 
throughout  the  play,  the  slightness  of  the 
dialogue,  and  the  insignificance  of  the 
second  actor,  are  decisive  on  the  point. 
Mr.  Tucker*s  view  (Introd.  to  Suppl. 
pp.  xxi-zxiy)  is  much  more  probable. 
He  sees  in  the  exaltation  of  Greeks  oyer 
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it  formed  one  of  a  group  dealing  with  the  flight  of  the  fifty 
daughters  of  Danaus,  the  pursuit  by  the  fifty  sons  of  Aegyptus, 
the  enforced  marriage,  the  murder  of  the  bridegrooms,  and 
the  trial  of  Hypermnestra,  who  alone  showed  compassion  upon 
her  husband.  But  the  constituent  parts  of  the  trilogy  are  not 
fully  known.  All  that  can  be  regarded  as  certain  is  that  the 
Danaides  also  formed  one  of  the  series,  that  it  came  after  the 
Supplices,  and  that  it  treated  of  the  marriage  ^  Whether  the 
third  play  was  the  Aegyptians  or  the  Makers  of  the  Bridal 
Chamber,  is  a  matter  for  speculation'.  It  is  also  doubtful 
whether  the  Supplice3  was  placed  first  or  second  in  the  com- 
bination. The  fulness  of  the  explanations  at  the  commencement 
of  the  play  are  in  favour  of  the  former  view ;  but  the  absence, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  any  satisfactory  reason  for  the  horror 
with  which  the  maidens  regarded  marriage  with  their  cousins, 
would  appear  to  point  to  the  existence  of  a  preceding  drama,  in 
which  this  matter  was  more  fully  emphasised. 

The  structure  of  the  Supplices  has  been  analysed  in  the 
previous  chapter,  and  its  archaic  character  explained'.  In 
all  other  respects  the  play,  in  spite  of  its  early  date,  reveals  the 
powers  of  Aeschylus  as  already  in  their  full  maturity.  The 
language  is  as  splendid  and  picturesque,  and  the  tone  as 
impressive,  as  in  any  other  drama.  The  prevailing  motive, 
here  as  elsewhere,  is  the  justice  of  the  gods,  and  the  downfall 
of  insolence  and  impiety ;  and  this  depth  of  purpose  is  all  the 
more  remarkable,  since  the  subject  of  the  plot — the  abhorrence 
of  the  fugitives  for  the  proposed  marriage — ^was  not  of  a  kind  to 

Egyptians  (cp.  especially  lines  953, 953)  fragments  of  the  Danaides  {tw  iytlpet 

an  exaltation  of  West  over  East,  and  wptvfitvusrovs  yvfjuplovs\y6/ioi<n  $iyTcjy(jt) 

tnpposes  an  allusion  to  the  approaching  ci>v  ic6pois  re  koI  xdpats,  Nauck,  p.  15) 

in?asioD  of  the  Persians.    He  would  apparently  refer  to  the  marriage  of  the 

therefore  assign  the  Supplices  to  about  cousins. 

491  B.C    But  as  a  matter  of  fact  none  '  Alyvmoi,  Bakafuyiroiol.      Nothing 

of  the  references  in  the  play  are  snf-  is  known  about  the  contents  of  these 

ficiently  distinct  to  serve  as  marks  of  two  plays,  either  of  which,  to  judge 

date.  from  the  titles,  might  have  been   the 

^  Strabo'i    quotation    (5.    p.    221),  third  hi  the  trilogy.     On  the  whole 

Al^x^Xot  .  .  .  Ir  Ixirtaiy  4  Aovoftri,  question  see  Hermann,  Op.  a,  pp.  315^ 

teems  to  show  that  the  two  plays  were  336. 

coppectcd.    The  lines  in  one  of  the  *  See  above,  p.  35. 
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naturally  suggest  such  treatment.  As  a  dramatic  composition, 
the  effectiveness  of  the  tragedy  lies,  not  so  much  in  the 
dialogue,  as  in  the  long  choral  odes,  with  their  vivid  picture 
of  the  emotions  of  the  suppliant  maidens,  clinging  to  the  altar 
for  protection,  and  now  holding  out  their  hands  in  prayer  to  the 
gods,  now  shrinking  in  terror  before  the  threats  of  the  herald, 
now  pouring  out  their  gratitude  to  the  king  of  Argos. 


(2)  The  Persae. 

The  Persae,  the  next  in  date  of  the  seven  plays,  is  the  only 
surviving  Greek  tragedy  which  treats  of  a  non-mythical  subject. 
It  was  exhibited  in  472,  nearly  seven  years  after  the  final  defeat 
of  the  Persians,  whose  overthrow  it  celebrates  *.  Though  pro- 
duced, after  the  usual  fashion,  along  with  three  other  plays, 
it  appears  to  have  been  unconnected  with  the  rest  in  point 
of  contents*.  Aristophanes  cites  an  incident  from  the  Persae 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  present  text ;  and  this  fact  has 
led  some  critics  to  suggest  that  there  were  two  versions  of  the 
play,  the  one  from  which  Aristophanes  quotes  being  that  per- 
formed at  Syracuse  by  the  request  of  Hieron,    But  the  rival 


1  Argum.  Pen.  Aristophanes  seems 
to  imply  that  the  Persae  came  after  the 
Septem  (Ran.  10^  cfra  M&^ai  Tiipaas 
furA  rovTo).  But  this  is  probably  mere 
carelessness. 

•  Argum.  Pers.  A/(rx<^^of  ivUta  ^ivti, 
Uipffois,  Tka^K^,  UpoiKffiu,  Welcker 
(Trilogie,  p.  470  foU.)  tries  to  make  a 
trilogy  out  of  the  first  three  pla3rs,  based 
on  the  great  conflict  between  Greeks 
and  barbarians.  He  suggests  that  in 
the  Phinens  the  Argonauts  were  enter- 
tained by  king  Phineusi  who  told  them 
about  the  coming  Trojan  war,  and 
other  causes  of  collision  between  East 
and  West.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the 
fragments  of  the  Phineus  to  support 
this  Yiew.  As  for  the  Glaucus  of  the 
didascalia,  it  is  nnoertain  whether  the 
TkoMun  TUirrios  or  the  TkoMcoiUoTVn^ 
b  intended.  The  original  text  has 
merely  TXavicos,  and  Qoivic^  which 


appears  in  some  editions,  was  added 
by  a  later  hand.  If  we  assume  that 
the  TkavKos  Uorvtfvt  (i.e.  the  Glaucus 
of  Potniae  who  was  torn  to  pieces  by 
his  own  mares)  is  meant,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  any  possible  connexion 
between  this  play  and  the  Persae. 
Welcker,  however,  assumes  that  the 
T\avKos  U6yTios  (i.e.  Glaucus  the  sea 
god)  b  denoted ;  and  from  the  fact  that 
Himera  of  Sicily  b  mentioned  in  one  of 
the  fragments,  he  infers  that  the  god 
Glaucus,  in  the  course  of  the  play,  gave 
an  account  of  some  visit  to  Sicily, 
during  which  he  had  been  a  witness  of 
the  battle  between  Gelon  and  the 
Carthaginians  at  Himera.  But  the 
whole  theory  depends  upon  a  series  of 
conjectures  and  assumptions ;  and  this 
mixture  of  legend  and  hbtory  b  per- 
haps hardly  in  the  manner  of  Greek 
tr4;edy. 
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opinion  is  perhaps  more  probable,  that  there  was  only  a  single 
version,  and  that  Aristophanes  was  somewhat  confused  in  his 
recollections  *. 

In  no  work  of  Aeschylus  is  the  grandeur  of  his  mind  more 
strikingly  revealed.  In  the  hands  of  an  ordinary  poet  the  play 
might  easily  have  been  converted  into  a  mere  manifestation  of 
national  pride.  But  the  Persae  is  pitched  in  a  higher  key. 
The  tone  is  one,  not  of  triumph,  but  of  solemn  warning, 
addressed  to  victors  as  well  as  vanquished.  The  truth  con- 
tinually enforced  is  the  certainty  of  the  retribution  which  awaits 
the  oppressor.  In  the  great  history  of  the  Persian  War,  that 
which  strikes  the  imagination  of  Aeschylus  is,  not  so  much  the 
struggle  of  liberty  against  despotism,  or  of  Greek  against 
barbarian,  as  the  spectacle  of  divine  justice  humbling  the  pride 
of  nations.  To  him,  as  to  the  old  Hebrew  prophets,  history  is 
a  revelation  of  the  will  of  providence ;  and  the  ruin  of  armies, 
and  the  overthrow  of  nations,  are  but  examples  of  the  handiwork 
of  God. 

The  purpose  of  the  tragedy,  then,  is  essentially  a  moral  one : 
the  glory  and  triumph  of  the  Greeks  are  only  incidentally 
displayed.  At  the  same  time  no  device  can  be  conceived, 
which  would  have  placed  the  victory  of  the  Greeks  in  a  clearer 
light  than  the  device  adopted  by  Aeschylus.  In  laying  the 
scene  in  Persia  he  made  his  countrymen  the  witnesses,  as  it 
were,  of  the  ruin  and  degradation  of  their  adversaries;  and 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  emotions  which  such  a  performance 
must  have  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  Athenian  audience. 
Most  of  them  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  great  events 
described.  In  the  drama  which  was  now  unfolded  before 
their  eyes  they  saw  their  enemies  receiving,  in  abject  despair, 
the  successive  tidings  of  calamity;  they  heard  the  stately 
narrative  of  those  life  and  death  struggles  from  which  they 
had  just  emerged ;  and  they  beheld  the  actual  workings  of  that 

^  Aristoph.  Ran.  ioa8  ^x'^PVI*  l^^^t  improbably  be  regarded  as  an  inaccorate 

4i^'  ii'wiiyyiKBfi  wfpl  Aapfiov  Tf$ytvToSf  recollection  of  the  appearance  of  Darius 

I A  x<>^  '*  <^'  ^^  X*V  ^^  ffvyiepoCcas  ghost  in  the  existing  Pcisae.  See  SchoU 

•fffcv   lavdL    The   passage   may  not  adloc 
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oppressive  despotism  from  which  they  themselves  had  nar- 
rowly escaped.  A  spectacle  of  this  kind  must  have  gone  to 
their  hearts  with  a  directness  which  no  legend  could  hope 
to  equal. 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  no  individual  Greek  is 
mentioned  by  name  in  the  course  of  the  play.  The  omission 
is  remarkable,  and  was  due,  not  so  much  to  the  fear  of  exciting 
jealousy  and  party  feeling,  as  to  the  desire  of  avoiding  every- 
thing familiar,  and  of  imparting  a  sort  of  mysterious  dignity  to 
the  tragedy,  by  confining  it  to  strange  scenes  and  distant 
peoples.  The  usual  occupants  of  the  tragic  stage  being  gods 
and  heroes,  when  a  poet  ventured  to  descend  from  this  ideal 
region  into  the  atmosphere  of  ordinary  life,  it  was  necessary  to 
retain  as  much  as  possible  of  the  accustomed  splendour  in  the 
performance.  This  result  might  be  attained,  in  part,  by  the 
exclusion  of  familiar  names  and  places,  and  the  selection  of 
things  marvellous  and  unknown.  As  Racine  observes,  the 
effect  upon  the  general  public  is  much  the  same,  whether  the 
action  of  a  play  be  separated  from  present  surroundings  by 
a  thousand  years,  or  by  a  thousand  leagues  \  To  some  such 
feeling  is  to  be  ascribed  that  air  of  remoteness  from  everyday 
life  which  pervades  the  Persae. 

The  sense  of  strangeness  is  intensified  by  the  local  colouring 
given  to  the  play.  Many  instances  are  to  be  found.  Long 
enumerations  of  Persian  names,  and  barbarous  exclamations  of 
sorrow,  are  of  frequent  occurrence*.  The  chorus  of  elders 
address  the  queen  with  oriental  adulation  as  '  wife  and  mother 
of  a  god  * ' ;  and  are  so  terrified  by  the  sight  of  Darius,  that  they 
dare  not  look  in  his  face,  or  answer  his  questions^.  Atossa's 
high-flown  description  of  her  libations — '  drops  from  the  flower- 
working  bee,  watery  tricklings  of  virgin  fountain,  splendour  of 
ancient  vine,  stainless  draught  of  untamed  mother' — suggests 
the  extravagance  of  oriental  imagination  ^  The  final  scene,  too, 
in  which  Xerxes  and  the  chorus,  amid  wild  and  barbarous 

'  Preface  de  Bajtzet,  quoted  by  M.  Cp.  Schol.  on  1 16  ^*  HtpniKhp  $p^iniifM, 
Patin,  Eschyle.  p.  air.  •  Pers.  157.  *  Ibid.  694-696. 

*  Pen.    x-58,    303-330^   955-1001.  *  Ibid.  607-618. 
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music,  abandon  themselves  to  paroxysms  of  sorrow,  is  no  doubt 
intended  as  a  picture  of  Persian  effeminacy  ^  Yet  it  is  to  be 
observed,  at  the  same  time,  that  Aeschylus,  like  Shakespeare, 
and  most  early  poets,  shows  little  regard  for  archaeological 
accuracy.  The  gods  invoked  by  the  Persians  are  the  ordinary 
Greek  gods,  Zeus,  Hermes,  and  Apollo';  a  statue  of  Apollo 
stands,  in  Greek  fashion,  before  the  royal  palace ;  the  offerings 
on  the  tomb  of  Darius  are  Greek,  and  not  Persian*. 

(3)  The  Siptem. 

The  Septem  was  brought  out  in  467,  five  years  after  the 
Persae  \  The  subject  of  the  trilogy  to  which  it  belonged  was 
the  ruin  of  the  house  of  Laius,  owing  to  the  presence  of  an 
hereditary  curse.  In  the  Laius,  the  first  of  the  three  plays,  the 
origin  of  the  evil  was  explained.  Laius  had  been  warned  by 
the  oracle  at  Delphi  that  'if  he  died  without  offspring  he  would 
preserve  the  city*';  but  he  impiously  disregarded  the  com- 
mands of  Apollo,  begot  a  son  called  Oedipus,  exposed  him  on 
Cithaeron,  and  so  brought  his  family  under  the  ban  of  heaven  *. 
In  the  Oedipus  the  results  of  his  conduct  began  to  be  seen. 
Oedipus,  now  grown  to  manhood,  had  slain  his  father  unawares, 
and  become  king  of  Thebes.  On  discovering  his  incestuous 
marriage  with  his  mother,  he  put  out  his  eyes  in  a  fit  of  despair, 
and  pronounced  over  his  two  sons,  Eteocles  and  Polyneices, 
a  fatal  imprecation,  '  that  they  shall  divide  their  inheritance  with 
the  sword  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  equal  shares  %'  This 
imprecation  is  fulfilled  in  the  Septem.  Eteocles,  now  ruler  of 
Thebes,  is  attacked  by  Polyneices  with  an  Argive  host;  the 
two  brothers  slay  each  other  in  battle ;  and  the  share  of  the 
inheritance  which  each  of  them  obtains  is  a  grave  in  Theban 
territory. 

^  Pen.  908-1076.     Cp.  937  Ma/xay-  'Errcl  M  ^0as,  Xftyyi  cnrvfUKf. 

lurov  0ffitnffijfiot  v^/i^  ^X!^»  1 054  *  Sept.  745-75a 

l«i^«  ri  Mi(a(or.  *  Ibid.  741-752.    Frag.  Aesch.  13a 

*  Ibid.  205,  53a.  629, 915.  (Nanck). 

'  Ibid.  ao5,  607  fbU.  '  Sept.   778-791,  907,  908.     Fiag. 

*  Aigum. Sept.l&Ib^x^  M  eccTcWSov      Aesch.  1 73  ^Nanck). 
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The  play  would  naturally  conclude  with  the  deaths  of  the  two 
brothers.  But  an  extra  scene  is  appended,  in  which  Antigone 
proclaims  her  resolve  to  defy  the  laws,  and  to  bury  Polyneices, 
in  spite  of  the  edict  prohibiting  his  interment.  Many  critics 
regard  this  episode  as  a  later  interpolation,  inserted  in  imitation 
of  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles ;  and  contend  that  it  not  only 
spoils  the  conclusion  of  the  trilogy,  but  is  also  shown  to  be 
spurious  by  the  fact  of  its  requiring  three  actors  ^  But  there  is 
nothing  in  the  language  of  the  scene  to  suggest  the  hand  of  an 
interpolator.  And  the  difficulty  about  the  actors  is  of  little 
moment,  since,  even  supposing  that  a  third  actor  was  as  yet 
unknown,  the  part  of  Ismene  might  easily  have  been  taken  by 
one  of  those  extra  performers,  who  were  frequently  employed 
on  the  tragic  stage  *•  There  is  also  the  fact  that  in  Sophocles 
the  prohibition  of  the  burial  comes  from  Creon,  while  in  Aeschy- 
lus it  comes  from  the  people  of  Thebes;  and  this  difference, 
though  a  mere  matter  of  detail,  is  against  the  theory  of  Sopho- 
clean  influence'.  Moreover,  the  solemn  dirge  over  the  dead 
bodies,  while  thoroughly  Aeschylean  in  style,  was  foreign 
to  the  taste  of  later  generations,  and  is  hardly  likely  to  have 
been  interpolated. 

Even  on  aesthetic  grounds  the  scene  may  be  defended.  It  is 
true  that  it  interferes  with  the  symmetrical  construction  of  the 
trilogy,  suggesting  coming  misfortunes,  instead  of  rounding  off 
the  calamities  of  the  past.  But  at  the  same  time  it  affords 
a  refreshing  contrast  to  the  preceding  horrors.  Up  to  this 
point  the  plot  of  the  three  tragedies  had  been  a  long  record  of 
sin  and  violence,  ending  with  the  unnatural  hatred  of  the 
brothers.  The  courage  and  sisterly  devotion  of  Antigone 
relieves  the  general  darkness  of  the  picture,  and  sheds  a  gleam 
of  light  over  the  final  scene  in  the  gloomy  history  of  the 
family. 

The  Septem  is  a  good  example  of  the  transitional  stage 

'  See,  among  othert,  Bergk,  Griech.  the  third  actor  may  have  been  known 

Lit.  3,  p.  303.  as  early  as  467.    On  the  extra  per- 

*  The  third  actor  was  introduced  by  formers,  or  mpaxofiffyintara,  see  Attic 

Sophocles,  who  began  to  exhibit  in  468.  Theatre,  p.  ai  a. 

llenoe  it  is  just  possible  that  the  use  of  *  Sept.  1005,  ioo6» 
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between  the  old  choral  songs  and  the  regular  drama  \  The 
greater  portion  of  the  tragedy  is  lyrical  and  descriptive.  We 
are  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  besieged  city,  and  the  air  is  full  of 
rumours  and  alarms.  Long  choral  dances  exhibit  the  frantic 
terror  of  the  women  ;  while  speeches  and  addresses,  fired  with 
warlike  sentiment,  explain  the  preparations  for  attack  and 
defence.  Suddenly,  when  the  performance  is  well  advanced, 
we  reach  the  point  of  dramatic  interest,  and  the  rest  of  the 
action  is  rapid  and  decisive,  Eteocles  announces  his  ominous 
resolve  to  confront  his  brother,  and  rushes  forth  to  the  combat. 
The  news  of  the  issue  speedily  arrives,  the  corpses  of  the  two 
brothers  are  brought  in,  and  the  play  ends  with  the  lamentation 
of  the  sisters  and  the  heroism  of  Antigone. 

A  spirit  of  martial  enthusiasm  pervades  the  whole  work, 
which  was  described  by  the  ancients,  and  not  without  justice, 
as  '  full  of  the  war-god  *.'  The  most  celebrated  scene  is  the 
one  relating  to  the  fourteen  champions,  which  is  constructed 
with  as  much  symmetry  of  arrangement  as  a  choral  ode.  As 
the  messenger  describes  each  Argive  chieftain,  Eteocles  answers 
him,  in  a  speech  of  almost  equal  length,  with  an  account  of  the 
rival  Theban  hero  ;  and  the  pairs  of  speeches  are  concluded  with 
a  lyrical  appeal  from  the  chorus.  Thus  the  whole  episode  con- 
sists of  seven  symmetrical  parts.    It  is  essentially  undramatic 


*  Such  has  hitherto  been  the  opinion 
of  every  critic  Dr.  Verrall,  however, 
in  the  Introduction  to  his  edition  of  the 
play,  takes  a  different  view,  and  regards 
the  Septem  as  a  remarkable  example  of 
skill  in  dramatic  construction.  He 
considers  (Introd.  p.  xxxvii)  that  'for 
growth  of  interest  np  to  the  climax  it 
has  only  one  superior  in  ancient  litera- 
ture, the  plot  of  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus.' 
The  long  central  scene,  in  which  the 
rival  champions  are  described,  and  which 
has  generally  been  regarded  as  epic 
rather  than  dramatic  in  tone,  has, 
according  to  his  view,  an  intense  tragic 
significance,  the  point  being  that,  as 
each  pair  of  champions  is  successively 
told  off,   the  audience  perceive   with 


increasing  horror  that  the  final  pair 
must  inevitably  consist  of  the  two 
brothers,  and  that  a  fratricidal  conflict 
must  ensue.  This  theory  is  worked  out 
by  him  with  the  greatest  skill  and  in- 
genuity. But  it  may  perhaps  be  objected 
(i)  that  if  this  had  been  the  main  motive 
of  the  scene,  Aeschylus  would  have 
made  it  more  apparent  to  the  ordinary 
reader  and  spectator,  (a)  that  in  any 
case  the  descriptions  of  the  champions 
are  too  long  and  elaborate  for  any 
dramatic  purpose.  Such  appears  to 
have  been  the  opinion  of  Euripides; 
see  the  next  page,  note  i. 

'  Aristoph.  Ran.  loai  * Aptvt  fit<rr6y. 
Pint  Quaest.  Symp.  7.  10. 
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in  tone,  and  its  improbability  has  been  noticed  by  Euripides, 
who  points  out  the  absurdity  of  such  lengthy  narratives  when 
the  enemy  is  at  the  very  walls  '•  But  it  is  a  magnificent  speci- 
men of  descriptive  power,  and  the  splendour  and  incisiveness  of 
the  language  redeem  it  from  any  charge  of  monotony.  It 
appears  to  have  been  accompanied,  like  other  narrative  speeches 
in  the  Greek  drama,  by  illustrative  gesture  on  the  part  of  the 
chorus;  and  it  was  probably  in  this  scene  that  Telestes,  the 
dancer  of  Aeschylus,  obtained  his  celebrity,  on  account  of 
the  skill  with  which  he  depicted  in  dumb  show  the  martial 
fury  of  the  combatants  *. 


(4)  The  Prometheus. 

Though  the  date  of  the  Prometheus  Bound  is  nowhere 
mentioned,  the  general  structure  of  the  play,  in  which  the 
choral  odes  are  completely  overshadowed  by  the  dialogue, 
proves  that  it  came  after  the  Septem,  and  was  one  of  the  poet's 
latest  works".  There  is  also  little  doubt  that  it  formed  part  of 
a  tiilogy,  along  with  Prometheus  Unbound  and  Prometheus 
the  Fire-Bringer  *.  The  subject  of  the  plot  is  the  punishment 
of  Prometheus  for  raising  mankind  from  their  brutish  condition, 


*  Eur.  Phocn.  749-752  Ta^o»Aoxa7ovf 
wp^  wvkauaiyf  un  kiytts,  \  iffovt  i<rot<n 
woXtftioiffiy  iarriBM.  |  ovofia  8'  iKoarav 
Unrpi^  voAAi)  kiytir,  \  Ix^P^  ^''  a^^orr 
Tfix^fftp  tca0rifjurcar.  Euripides  avoids 
the  difficulty  by  placing  his  description 
of  the  champions  at  the  beginning  of 
the  play,  in  a  scene  between  Antigone 
and  the  attendant,  who  view  the  Ai^ive 
host  from  the  top  of  a  tower. 

•  Athen.  p.  a  a  'Apiaroick^  yovw 
^ffffiv  5ti  TtKicnp,  6  Alffxykov  6px>l<rr^t, 
ovTcn  ?r  rtx^^TTfty  war*  Ip  r^  6px*t<TB<u 
rovt  'Eirrd  M  Brffiaf  ^aytfA.  voc^crai  rd 
wpd'y/Mara  di'  iprxricioat.  See  the  Attic 
Theatre,  p.  a89. 

"  The  reference  to  the  eruption  of 
Etna  (11.  366-37  a),  which  occurred  in 
475  B.C.,  only  shows  that  the  Prome- 
theus was  written  after  that  date.  If 
three  actors  were  required  in  the  opening 


scene,  it  would  place  the  Prometheus  at 
any  rate  after  468  B.  c.  But  the  jiart  of 
Kparot  may  have  been  taken  by  a  vopa- 
XOffrfyrjfui  (see  Attic  Theatre,  p.  21  a). 
The  style  of  the  play  is  the  only  safe 
criterion  of  date. 

*  The  Schol.  on  Prom.  5 1 1  (^k  ycLp  ry 
1^7?  ipdfxari  Ai/croi)  proves  that  the 
npofvi]0€lt  Avofuvos  followed  the  A€<r- 
pwTijs.  The  Schol.  on  Prom.  94  {rov 
/OfptMT^'  woXufTTJ,  iv  ydp  T9;  llvp<p6p^ 
rp^s  ptvptAHav  ifnjal  MiffOm  avT6r)  would 
show  that  there  was  a  connexion  between 
the  Ilvpipopof  and  the  A€<Tfiwrrjs.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  Affffx^Trp  it  is  said  that 
the  imprisonment  of  Prometheus  will 
last  for  thirteen  generations,  till  the 
birth  of  Hercules  (Prom.  774).  But 
the  rp€Tf  ftvpta^s  of  the  Tlvp^pot  may 
be  merely  a  vague  phrase  for  a  long 
lapse  of  time,  like  /ivpicr^r. 
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and  teaching  them  the  use  of  fire  and  various  other  arts,  in 
defiance  of  the  commands  of  Zeus.  For  this  ofience  he  is 
chained  to  a  rock  near  the  ocean,  and  finally  plunged  into 
the  depths  of  Tartarus ;  but  it  is  intimated,  in  the  course  of 
the  drama,  that  he  will  eventually  be  delivered  by  a  descendant 
of  lo,  and  that  Zeus  will  be  compelled  to  consent  to  his  release, 
in  order  to  learn  from  him  the  secret  of  a  certain  danger  by 
which  he  is  threatened  ^ 

After  the  Prometheus  Bound  came  the  Prometheus  Unbound, 
in  which  the  liberation  of  the  hero  was  accomplished.  The 
scene,  in  this  latter  play,  was  laid  in  the  Caucasus,  where 
Prometheus  again  stood  fixed  to  a  rock,  having  been  removed 
from  Tartarus.  The  action  commenced  with  the  approach  of 
a  chorus  of  brother  Titans,  who  came  to  condole  with  the 
victim,  and  to  whom  Prometheus  related,  in  a  long  speech,  the 
story  of  his  sufierings,  and  of  the  vulture  which  gnawed  his 
liver.  Then  Hercules  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  after 
being  told  of  the  laborious  wanderings  which  awaited  him, 
shot  the  vulture  and  freed  Prometheus.  Zeus  was  informed  of 
the  danger  of  his  intended  marriage  with  Thetis,  and  his  anger 
finally  appeased  ^  From  this  brief  summary,  which  may  be 
gathered  from  the  existing  fragments,  we  see  that  the  play  had 
many  points  of  similarity  to  the  Prometheus  Bound.  The  central 
figure  in  both  dramas  was  Prometheus  chained  to  a  crag ;  the 
chorus  of  sympathetic  Titans  corresponded  to  the  chorus  of 
ocean  nymphs ;  and  the  narrative  of  Hercules'  journey  to  the 
West  served  as  a  sort  of  pendant  to  lo's  wanderings  in 
the  East. 

The  remaining  play  of  the  trilogy  was  Prometheus  the  Fire- 
Bringer.  It  used  to  be  commonly  supposed  that  this  tragedy 
was  the  first  of  the  series,  and  described  the  outbreak  of  the 
feud  between  Zeus  and  Prometheus.  But  the  causes  of  the 
feud  are  explained  in  the  Prometheus  Bound  with  so  much 
completeness,  that  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the  same 
subject  had  already  been  treated  in  a  previous  play.    It  seems 

»  Prom.  755-776- 

*  Nanck,  Trag.  Graec.  Frtg.  pp.  63-68. 
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more  likely,  therefore,  that  this  Prometheus  was  the  last  of  the 
group,  and  that  it  was  a  drama  of  local  and  patriotic  interest, 
commemorating  the  introduction  into  Athens  of  the  cultus  of 
Prometheus  the  Fire-Bringer '.  Prometheus  was  worshipped 
at  Athens  under  this  title  with  special  reverence.  There  was 
an  annual  torch-race  in  his  honour;  the  mark  of  his  footstep 
was  shown  on  a  rock  in  the  Acropolis;  and  an  altar  in  the 
temple  of  Pallas  preserved  the  memory  of  his  reconciliation 
with  Hephaestus'.  These  various  features  of  local  religion 
might  easily  have  been  worked  up  into  a  grand  concluding 
drama,  similar  to  the  final  scene  in  the  Eumenides,  where  the 
establishment  of  the  Furies  in  their  new  home  at  Athens  is 
also  celebrated  with  patriotic  pride. 

The  g^at  difficulty  in  the  Prometheus  Bound  is  to  find  any 
justification  for  the  odious  conduct  of  Zeus,  and  for  the  severity 
with  which  he  punishes  Prometheus  on  account  of  his  services 
towards  mankind.  Not  that  it  is  necessary  to  suppose,  with 
some  scholars,  that  the  people  of  Athens  must  have  been 
shocked  by  such  a  representation.  According  to  the  popular 
belief  the  gods,  though  superior  to  men  in  strength  and  power, 
were  swayed  by  the  same  passions  and  animosities;  and  the 
picture  of  Zeus  as  a  powerful  despot,  crushing  all  opposition  to 
his  will,  in  spite  of  the  nobility  of  his  victim,  would  scarcely 
have  offended  the  religious  conscience  of  an  Athenian  audience. 
The  difficulty  is  to  reconcile  this  conception  of  Zeus  with  the 
conception  which  prevails  in  the  other  plays  of  Aeschylus, 
where  he  is  depicted  as  the  personification  of  perfect  justice. 

The  critics  generally  agree  in  supposing  that  the  mystery  was 
solved  in  the  later  plays  of  the  trilogy.  But  they  difier  in  their 
views  as  to  the  nature  of  the  solution.  Some  contend  that  the 
purpose  of  the  whole  composition  was  to  portray,  as  in  the 
Eumenides,  the  gradual  triumph  of  new  principles  over  old, 
and  the  victory  of  the  mild  Olympian  gods  over  the  rude  earth- 

^  Thif  theoiy  was  fint  developed  by  aBtu  seems  to  show  that  the  Uv^pot 

Westphal  (Prolegomena  zn  Aeschylus  was  the  last,  and  not  the  Jirst,  of  the 

Tragbdien,  p.  307).    Cp.  Schol.  Prom,  series. 

94  ir  ydp  rf  nvp<p6p^  rpttf  /wptiStu  *  Pans.  I,  30.  a.    Schol.  Soph.  Oed. 

^d  SfS^afoi,  where  the  tense  of  9%94-  CoL  55. 
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born  deities  ^  But  there  is  no  trace  of  any  such  feeh'ng  in  the 
Prometheus  Bound.  On  the  contrary,  Zeus  is  there  the  repre- 
sentative of  brute  force  and  selfish  despotism ;  sympathy  and 
humanity  are  the  qualities  of  Prometheus.  Others  imagine 
that  the  scheme  of  the  trilogy  was  to  exhibit  the  gradual 
development  of  Zeus'  character.  In  the  Prometheus  Bound  he 
is  represented  as  a  new  ruler,  setting  at  defiance  the  laws  of 
universal  justice,  typified  by  Prometheus  and  the  gods  of  the 
underworld;  while  the  reconciliation  effected  in  the  following 
play  was  the  result  of  the  slow  purification  of  his  soul,  brought 
about  by  the  lapse  of  ages'.  But  here  again  we  should  have 
expected  to  find  even  in  the  first  of  the  three  dramas  some 
glimpses  into  the  motive  of  the  whole  trilogy,  and  some  more 
plausible  explanation  of  the  attitude  of  Zeus.  We  should  not 
have  expected  to  find  Prometheus  so  entirely  in  the  right,  and 
Zeus  so  entirely  in  the  wrong. 

Perhaps  the  truth  may  be  that  even  in  the  concluding  plays 
there  was  no  satisfactory  solution  of  the  dif&culty.  Aeschylus 
may  have  fallen  into  one  of  those  inconsistencies  to  which  he 
was  often  exposed,  in  his  attempt  to  ennoble  the  ancient 
mythology.  The  story  of  Prometheus,  resolute  in  self-devotion 
and  unshaken  by  threats  of  vengeance,  offered  a  splendid 
subject  for  tragedy.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  Aeschylus, 
attracted  by  this  idea,  threw  his  whole  soul  into  the  delineation 
of  the  heroic  Titan,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  effective  contrast, 
left  Zeus  as  he  found  him  in  the  legend,  regardless  of  the 
inconsistency  with  his  usual  utterances  about  the  supreme 
being.  Other  great  writers  have  not  always  been  successful 
in  avoiding  similar  difficulties;  and  the  despicable  character 
attributed  to  Aeneas,  in  the  course  of  his  relations  with  Dido, 
naturally  suggests  itself  as  a  parallel  instance.  But  the  best 
example  of  all  is  to  be  found  in  Milton.  The  republican  poet, 
urged  on  by  his  dramatic  sympathies  and  by  his  love  of 
freedom  and  independence,  has  drawn  the  'unconquerable 
will*  of  Satan,  and  his  'courage  never  to  submit  or  yield,* 

1  E.g.  K.  O.  Mullcr,  Greek  litcra-  •  E.g.  De  Faye,  fetude  sur  les  id^ 

tnre,  p.  338  foil.  leligieofles  et  morales  d^Aeschyle. 
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with  so  much  force  and  enthusiasm,  as  to  disturb  the  ethical 
balance  of  his  general  scheme ;  and  there  is  some  justification 
for  Shelley's  criticism,  that  Satan  is  the  real  hero  of  Paradise 
Lost  ^ 

In  spite  of  these  objections  the  Prometheus  is  one  of  the 
noblest  works  of  Aeschylus.  The  central  idea  of  the  play — 
that  of  a  god  submitting  of  his  own  free  will  to  ages  of  torment, 
in  order  to  rescue  mankind  from  their  degradation — is  a  con- 
ception so  sublime,  and  so  alien  to  the  usual  spirit  of  Greek 
religion,  that  some  of  the  early  fathers  perceived  in  it  a  dim 
presentiment  of  Christian  doctrine*.  But  the  drama  may  be 
regarded  from  many  points  of  view.  It  may  be  looked  upon, 
not  only  as  a  noble  example  of  self-sacrifice,  but  also  as  a  type 
of  man's  struggle  against  destiny,  or  of  the  conflict  between 
liberty  and  oppression'.  It  will  affect  different  minds  in  dif- 
ferent ways ;  and  it  would  be  hazardous  to  affirm  that  any  one 
of  these  ideas  was  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  Aeschylus.  Hence 
it  is  unnecessary,  with  the  older  critics,  to  endeavour  to 
define  the  motive  of  the  composition  in  a  single  phrase  *.  The 
great  charm  of  the  Prometheus  Bound  lies  in  its  varied  and 
perennial  suggestiveness. 

The  plot  is  simple  in  the  extreme.  Prometheus,  bound,  to 
a  rock,  discourses  about  his  sufferings  with  Oceanus  and  the 
ocean  nymphs,  refuses  to  reveal  to  Hermes  the  fatal  secret  of 
which  he  is  possessed,  and  is  finally  plunged  into  an  abyss 
beneath  the  earth.  The  thinness  of  the  material  is  supple- 
mented by  the  introduction  of  lo,  who  comes  in  the  course  of 
her  wanderings  to  the  place  where  Prometheus  is  chained,  tells 
him  of  her  past  adventures,  and  is  informed  of  her  future 
destiny.  Her  entrance  upon  the  scene,  though  purely  casual, 
is  to  some  extent  justified  by  her  connexion  with  the  plot,  since 
it  is  one  of  her  descendants  who  eventually  liberates  the 
prisoner.     Moreover,  the  narratives  delivered  by  herself  and 

1  Preface  to  the  Prometheus  Unboand.  p.   289    (edition  of   183a).     Passow, 

'  TertnlL  Advers.  Marc  1. 1  (quoted  Opusc.  p.  ao. 
by  Patin,  Eschyle,  p.  a68).  ^  For  their  various  theories  see  Beixi- 

'  Cp.   Byron's  Prometheus,  vol.  x,  hardy,  Griech.  Dt.  a.  a.  p.  a7i» 
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Prometheus  add  lightness  and  variety  to  the  general  effect, 
and  carry  the  mind  away  from  gloomy  surroundings  into  lands 
of  romance  and  marvel.  But  the  length  to  which  they  are 
protracted  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  old  style  of  drama. 

In  modern  times  the  Prometheus  has  been  the  most  widely 
popular,  and  the  most  frequently  imitated,  of  all  the  plays  of 
Aeschylus.  Shelley  published  a  continuation  of  it  Byron, 
besides  composing  a  lyric  on  the  subject,  confessed,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  that  the  Prometheus  Bound  had  influenced  every- 
thing he  ever  wrote*.  Calderon  was  the  author  of  an  alle- 
gorical statue  of  Prometheus;  and  Goethe  began  a  drama 
founded  on  that  of  Aeschylus,  but  left  it  unfinished.  Other 
imitations  by  lesser  poets  are  too  numerous  to  mention  *• 

(5)  The  Oresteia, 

The  Agamemnon,  Choephori,  and  Eumenides  were  the  last 
tragedies  composed  by  Aeschylus,  and  were  produced  in  458, 
two  years  before  his  death,  along  with  the  satyric  drama 
Proteus".  The  tetralogy  as  a  whole  was  called  the  Oresteia, 
a  name  which,  whether  due  to  Aeschylus  or  not,  appears  to 
have  been  in  use  at  any  rate  as  early  as  the  time  of  Aristo- 
phanes*.    The  contents  of  the  Proteus  are  unknown,  and  its 


*  Byron's  Works,  vol.  iv,  p.  67  :  '  Of 
the  Prometheus  of  Aeschylus  I  was 
passionately  fond  as  a  boy. .  .  .  Indeed 
that  and  the  Medea  were  the  only  ones, 
except  the  Seven  before  Thebes,  which 
ever  much  pleased  me.  The  Prome- 
theus, if  not  exactly  in  my  plan  (i.  e. 
concerning  Manfred),  has  always  been 
so  much  in  my  head,  that  I  can  easily 
conceive  its  influence  over  all  or  any- 
thing that  I  have  written.' 

*  See  Patin,  Eschyle,  pp.  303,  304. 

*  Argum.  Aesch.  Agam. 

'  Aristoph.  Ran.  11 19  koL  p^v  Iv' 
ahrovt  rovf  wpoXj&ycvi  cov  rpiiffOfuu  .  .  . 
wpSrrw  H  /um  t6v  I£  'OpccrTfmj  A€7€. 
This  passage  presents  some  difficulty, 
because  (i)  there  is  no  prologue  to  the 
'OpffOTcfa  as  a  whole,  and  (a)  that  from 
which  Aeschylus  proceeds  to  quote  is  the 


prologue  of  the  Choephori.  Why  this 
latter  should  have  been  styled  by 
Aristophanes  the  'prologue  from  the 
Oresteia '  is  a  puzzling  question.  Some 
critics  suggest  that  the  term  *Op«(rrcca 
was  originally  the  name,  not  of  the 
tetralogy,  but  of  the  Choephori,  which 
dealt  with  the  vengeance  of  Orestes. 
But  (i)  Aristotle's  Didascaliae  gave 
'Opcarcm  as  the  name  of  the  tetralogy  : 
cp.  Schol.  Aiistoph.  Ran.  11 24  rcrpa- 
\oylcaf  ^povffi  Tijp  *OptaTtlaM  al  Ai^acr- 
«aX£ai,  ^AyafUftyom,  Xarj<p6povs,  Elfttvi' 
8ar,  Uporria  ffarvpuciv,  (a)  There  is 
another  example  in  Aristophanes  of  a 
passage  being  cited  from  the  tetralog)% 
instead  of  from  the  individual  play,  viz. 
Thesm.  135  ix  r^r  Kviccvpyfias  ip4<r9cu 
fio^Ko/Aaif  where  the  quotation  which 
follows  is  from  the  Edoni,  one  of  the 
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connexion  with  the  preceding  tragedies  obscure;  but  it  prob- 
ably dealt  with  the  fortunes  of  Menelaus,  the  brother  of  Aga- 
memnon, and  related  the  story  of  his  detention  on  the  coast 
of  Egypt,  and  his  rescue  by  the  help  of  Proteus,  the  sea-god. 

The  subject  of  the  trilogy  is  one  of  those  dark  stories  of 
hereditary  guilt,  of  which  the  Septem  has  already  supplied 
an  example.  Atreus  had  sown  the  first  seeds  of  woe  by  his 
murder  of  the  children  of  Thyestes;  and  Agamemnon,  later 
on,  had  sacrificed  the  life  of  his  daughter  Iphigeneia  to  his 
own  ambition.  The  results  are  unfolded  in  the  Oresteia. 
Clytaemnestra,  assisted  by  her  paramour  Aegisthus,  murders 
Agamemnon,  partly  to  conceal  her  adultery,  partly  in  revenge 
for  the  loss  of  her  daughter.  The  murderers  are  slain  in  turn 
by  Orestes,  who  thus  incurs  the  guilt  of  matricide.  For  this 
offence  he  is  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Furies,  who 
typify  the  workings  of  remorse,  and  by  whom  he  is  hunted 
from  place  to  place,  until  at  length  he  reaches  Athens,  where  he 
finds  release  from  his  sufferings. 

The  story  is  mentioned  several  times  in  Homer,  but  contains, 
as  related  by  him,  none  of  those  subtler  traits  which  appeared 
in  later  times,  such  as  the  mixture  of  motives  in  the  case  of 
Clytaemnestra,  and  the  hesitation  and  remorse  of  Orestes.  In 
Homer  it  is  an  ordinary  tale  of  lust,  murder,  and  laudable* 
revenge*.  At  a  subsequent  date  it  was  treated  at  length  by 
Stesichorus  in  his  Oresteia,  and  by  Agias  in  his  Nosti,  one  of 
the  poems  of  the  Epic  Cycle '.  Little,  however,  is  known  as  to 
the  form  which  the  legend  assumed  in  these  two  narratives, 


tragedies  of  the  Lycurgeia.  (3)  Though  (Hesych.  v.  70^/0?),  and  Galen  ascribes 

several  hundred  titles  of  Greek  tragedies  to  the  U^iiqOtbt  Afffft^rrris  some  lines 

have  been    preserred,  there  is  not  a  from  the  AvSntvof  (Frag.  Aesch.  195 

single  example  of  a  title  formed  on  the  Nauck). 

analogy  of 'O^iiTfia.     (4)  Possibly  the  ^  Od.    i.  35  foil.;    3.   263  foil.;   4. 

form  of  the  quotation  was  due  to  mere  521  foil. ;  11.  409  foil, 

carelessness.     By  a  somewhat  similar  '  The  No<7toi  described  the  return  of 

confusion  passages  in  one  of  the  later  Agamemnon,  and  his  murder  by  Cly- 

plays  of  a  tetralogy  are   occasionally  taeranestra.    The  *Op€<rrflaj  of  which 

quoted  as  though  they  occurred  in  the  some  fragments  remain,  d^lt  with  the 

first.    Thus  Hesychius  cites  a  word  in  vengeance  and  remorse  of  Orestes, 
the  Choephori  as  from  the  Agamemnon 

I  2 
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except  that  in  Stesichonis  the  idea  of  Orestes*  remorse  was 
now  made  prominent,  and  he  was  pursued  by  the  avenging 
spirit  of  his  mother'.  Later  on  Pindar,  in  a  passing  reference, 
suggested  that  vengeance  for  the  loss  of  Iphigeneia,  and  not 
mere  lust,  may  have  been  the  cause  of  Clytaemnestra's  crime  '• 
Nothing  further  of  importance  can  be  ascertained  concerning 
the  early  history  of  the  legend.  At  the  same  time  these  brief 
notices  are  sufficient  to  show  that  it  had  already  been  to 
a  certain  extent  developed  and  expanded,  and  its  meaning 
intensified,  even  before  the  time  of  Aeschylus. 

But  the  depth  of  moral  significance  which  it  acquires  in  the 
hands  of  Aeschylus  was  essentially  his  own  creation.  Under 
his  treatment  it  becomes  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  impressive 
pictures  of  guilt  and  retribution  which  was  ever  painted  by  any 
poet.  One  thought  inspires  the  whole  trilogy  from  first  to 
last— the  thought  of  the  crimes  which  have  been  committed 
in  the  past,  and  of  the  blood  which  has  been  shed,  and  which 
still  cries  out  unceasingly  for  vengeance.  This  recollection 
seems  to  haunt  the  very  souls  of  the  actors  in  the  successive 
tragedies.  It  hangs  like  a  dark  cloud  over  the  minds  of  the 
Theban  elders,  damps  their  joy  at  the  news  of  the  victory,  and 
fills  them  with  gloomy  forebodings.  It  forms  the  constant 
burden  of  those  odes  in  the  Choephori,  where  the  chorus  justify 
the  approaching  act  of  retribution.  It  is  never  absent  from  the 
lips  of  the  Furies,  as  they  pursue  Orestes  with  righteous 
chastisement. 

The  Agamemnon  has  generally  been  regarded  as  the  greatest  of 
all  Greek  tragedies,  though  its  structure  is  simple  and  unpreten- 
tious,  and  it  possesses  few  of  the  qualities  which  constitute  the 
attraction  in  a  modem  drama.  The  antique  severity  of  the 
style  is  brought  into  prominent  relief,  if  we  compare  it  with 
the  various  imitations  of  modem  authors'.  In  these  latter 
works  the  interest  centres  mainly  in  the  passions  and  the 
plot — in  the  struggles  between  love  and  honour  which  agitate 
the  breast  of  Clytaemnestra,  and  in  the  sudden  difiSculties  and 

^  Schol.  Eur.  Orett.  158.  *  Pyth.  11.  15  foU. 

*  £.g.  Alfieri*!  Agamemnone. 
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counter-manceuvres  which  hinder  the  execution  of  the  murder. 
In  AeschyluSy  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  vacillation  of 
motive,  and  the  action,  slight  as  it  is,  moves  forward  steadily 
and  without  hindrance  to  the  inevitable  conclusion.  But  the 
absence  of  all  complexity  in  the  conduct  of  the  incidents  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  impressive  solemnity  of  the  tone,  as  the 
helpless  victim  draws  closer  and  closer  to  his  doom.  Scene 
follows  scene  in  an  ascending  scale  of  tragic  intensity.  The 
first  note  is  struck  by  the  guarded  hints  and  allusions  of  the 
watchman.  Then  follow  the  reminiscences  and  apprehensions 
of  the  chorus,  the  dejected  narratives  of  the  herald,  and  the 
hollow  and  hypocritical  greetings  between  Clytaemnestra  and 
Agamemnon.  In  all  these  passages  the  sound  of  approaching 
calamity  grows  louder  and  louder,  until  at  length  it  reaches  its 
climax  in  the  ravings  of  Cassandra,  which  foretell  the  commis- 
sion of  the  murder. 

The  introduction  of  Cassandra,  which  gives  occasion  to  the 
finest  scene  in  the  play,  answers  a  double  object.  As  an 
example  of  the  insolence  of  Agamemnon,  in  bringing  home 
his  captive  mistress  before  the  very  eyes  of  his  wife,  it  lessens 
our  sympathy  with  his  misfortune,  and  fixes  our  attention  on 
his  guilt,  in  accordance  with  the  moral  purpose  of  the  trilogy. 
At  the  same  time  the  inspired  utterances  of  the  prophetess 
serve  to  recall  to  the  minds  of  the  audience  those  dark  crimes 
of  Atreus  which  were  the  primal  source  of  the  present  evil. 
Another  noticeable  feature  in  the  Agamemnon  is  the  humorous 
scene  which  follows  the  murder.  The  sententious  ineptitude 
of  the  old  men,  in  the  presence  of  the  crisis,  is  one  of  those 
passages  of  semi-comedy  with  which  Aeschylus  occasionally 
relieves  the  tension  of  the  feelings;  and  it  may  be  compared 
with  the  speeches  of  the  porter  which  precede  the  discovery  of 
the  murder  in  Macbeth,  or  with  the  bantering  dialogue  of  the 
gentlemen  after  the  death-scene  in  the  Maid's  Tragedy. 

The  Choephori  contains  the  vengeance  of  Orestes,  and  the 
slaughter  of  Aegisthus  and  Clytaemnestra.  The  latter  part  of 
the  play,  in  which  the  deed  is  accomplished,  displays  more 
ingenuity  of  contrivance  in  the  management  of  the  incidents 
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than  is  usual  in  Aeschylus ;  and  the  deception  practised  by  the 
nurse  upon  Aegisthus  is  the  earliest  example  in  Greek  tragedy 
of  anything  resembling  a  modern  plot^  But  the  first  half 
is  almost  devoid  of  action,  and  consists  mainly  of  the  long 
'commus,'  in  which  Orestes,  Electra,  and  the  chorus  stand 
round  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon,  appealing  to  him  for  aid,  and 
recalling  his  mournful  destiny.  This  episode,  which  appears  far 
too  lengthy  for  modern  taste,  has  provoked  much  discussion, 
and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  prolonged  has  been  variously 
explained,  either  as  denoting  a  certain  hesitation  on  the  part 
of  Orestes,  or  as  heightening  the  feelings  of  suspense  and 
horror  with  which  the  coming  doom  is  anticipated*.  But  we 
should  remember  that  a  scene  of  this  kind,  like  many  other 
duets  between  stage  and  chorus  in  Aeschylus,  is  more  suitable 
for  acting  than  for  reading ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  impres- 
siveness  of  the  spectacle  in  the  theatre— the  black-robed  maidens 
beside  the  tomb,  the  weeping  figures  of  Electra  and  Orestes, 
the  varied  gestures  of  anger,  sorrow,  and  revenge,  and  the 
diverse  tones  of  the  music,  rising  and  falling  with  the  different 
emotions  of  the  assembled  group — would  go  far,  during  the 
actual  performance,  to  prevent  any  feeling  of  monotony  in 
the  minds  of  the  audience. 

The  older  vase-paintings  which  depict  the  vengeance  of 
Orestes  represent  him  as  stabbing  Aegisthus  in  the  breast, 
while  Clytaemnestra  is  endeavouring  to  strike  the  assailant  with 
an  axe  from  behind.  The  same  type  of  scene,  though  with  slight 
varieties  of  detail,  recurs  so  frequently,  that  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  represents  the  ancient  version  of  the  legend,  as 
given  by  Stesichorus  and  the  Epic  Cycle'.  According  to  this 
account,  Aegisthus  and  Clytaemnestra  must  have  been  slain 
together  after  a  promiscuous  struggle.  Aeschylus  has  altered  the 
circumstances  of  the  slaughter.  He  still  retains  the  axe,  which 
figures  so  prominently  in  the  old  pictures,  as  the  weapon  of 
Clytaemnestra  *.     But  he  has  caused  Aegisthus  to  be  slain  first, 

*  Choq)h.  734-782.  1113-1115. 

'  Miiller's  Greek  Literature,  p.  33a.  *  Choeph.   889  80^1;   m  diipoKfA^ra 

Sidgwick't  Choephori,  p.  xiv.  viKiKvy  ufs  rdx^^* 
'  Baumeitter's   Denkmiler,    a,    pp. 
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in  order  to  introduce  that  impressive  scene  between  mother  and 
son,  in  which  the  horrors  of  matricide  are  powerfully  portrayed, 
and  the  mind  is  prepared  for  the  effects  which  are  to  follow. 

These  effects  are  exhibited  in  the  Eumenides.  Orestes,  it  is 
true,  was  justified,  both  by  the  commands  of  Apollo,  and  the 
Greek  ideas  of  right,  in  killing  the  murderers  of  his  father  \ 
Yet  the  slaughter  of  a  mother  is  a  deed  of  such  atrocity  that  it 
cannot  pass  unpunished,  and  he  is  pursued  with  relentless 
hatred  by  the  Furies.  He  flies  to  Delphi,  and  is  purified  by 
Apollo.  But  the  Furies  still  dog  his  steps  till  he  arrives  at 
Athens,  where  he  is  tried  before  the  Areopagus '.  The  Furies 
accuse,  Apollo  defends,  and  the  votes  of  the  Areopagites  are 
divided  equally  on  both  sides.  Finally  he  is  acquitted  by  the 
casting  vote  of  Athene. 

Throughout  this  play  the  interest  is  transferred  from  persons 
to  principles.  The  human  element  becomes  of  less  importance, 
and  Orestes  and  his  fortunes  sink  into  the  background.  Their 
place  is  taken  by  the  great  gods  of  Olympus  and  of  Tartarus, 
who  represent  opposing  ordinances.  Law  and  Justice,  typified 
by  the  Furies,  demand  the  punishment  of  the  matricide ;  while 
Equity,  personified  by  Apollo  and  Zeus,  pleads  for  the  release 
of  the  avenger  of  crime.  It  is  between  these  mighty  com- 
batants that  the  battle  is  waged.  Guilt  is  set  against  guilt, 
duty  against  duty,  and  no  decision  seems  possible.  At  length 
Mercy,  under  the  person  of  Athene,  decides  in  favour  of 
Orestes. 

The  end  of  the  trial  concludes  the  history  of  the  house  of 
Atreus,  and  would  be  the  natural  termination  of  the  trilogy. 
But  Aeschylus  here  turns  aside  from  his  main  scheme,  and 
inserts  an  episode  of  peculiar  interest  to  his  countrymen.  The 
Furies,  it  is  well  known,  were  worshipped  at  Athens  under 


*  See  Muller*8  Dissertation  on  the 
Eumenides,  p.  89  foil. 

'  In  placing  the  trial  of  Orestes  before 
the  Areopagus  Aeschylas  follows  the  old 
tradition  (Hellanicns,  frag.  82).  But 
he  introduces  a  new  feature  by  making 
the  trial  to  be  the  cause  of  its  Brst 
institution.     This  change  enables  him 


to  explain  hb  political  views  to  the 
Athenians.  Athene,  in  founding  the 
Council,  dwells  in  glowing  language 
upon  its  future  dignity  and  usefulness ; 
and  throughout  her  speech  there  is  an 
obvious  reference  to  the  recent  reforms 
of  the  democratic  party.  See  above, 
p.  56. 
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a  special  title,  as  the  Holy  or  Benign  Ones,  and  were  regarded 
by  the  Athenians  not  only  as  ministers  of  vengeance,  but  also 
as  beneficent  deities,  who  brought  fertility  to  the  earth  \  Their 
sanctuary,  and  the  grotto  in  which  they  were  supposed  to  live, 
were  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Areopagus'.  Aeschylus,  by 
a  bold  invention  of  his  own,  connects  their  first  settlement  at 
Athens  with  the  trial  of  Orestes.  According  to  his  version, 
when  they  hear  the  verdict  of  acquittal,  they  are  consumed 
with  fury,  and  abandon  themselves  to  violent  outbursts  of 
passion.  Disappointed  of  their  prey,  they  threaten  ruin  and 
devastation  to  the  land  of  the  Athenians.  But  Athene  addresses 
them  with  mild  words  of  exhortation,  and  gradually  assuages 
their  wrath  by  recounting  the  honours  they  will  receive  if  they 
take  up  their  abode  in  Attica.  At  length  their  hearts  are 
softened,  their  curses  are  turned  into  blessings,  and  they  march 
forth  in  procession,  escorted  by  troops  of  Athenian  citizens,  to 
their  appointed  home. 

This  closing  scene  is  one  of  the  finest  conceptions  in 
Aeschylus,  whether  regarded  from  the  moral  or  from  the 
theatrical  point  of  view.  The  peaceful  conversion  of  these 
mysterious  goddesses  of  the  underworld  from  Avenging  Furies 
into  Benign  Goddesses  typifies  in  the  most  beautiful  manner 
the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  play — the  eventual  supremacy  of 
mercy  over  justice.  At  the  same  time  the  final  procession 
cannot  fail  to  have  produced  an  extraordinary  effect  in  the 
Athenian  theatre.  The  situation  of  that  theatre  was  such,  that 
when  the  Furies  moved  slowly  out  of  sight  through  the  western 

'  Pans.  I.  38.  6  irXi79(or  h\  Up^v  $€Sm  Miss  Harrison's  remarks  in  Mjrthology 

iorlw    &t    Ka\ovctv    *K$fjywH    Xtfo^ds,  and    Monuments   of   Ancient   Athens, 

'HW080S  Si  'Epirvt,    Soph.  Oed.  Col  4a  p.  558  foU.    llieir  identification  with 

Ev/icr/8cr,  90  aifiyai  Btai.    They  were  the  'E/xrvct  appears  to  have  been  doe 

also  called  E^ftcW8cr  at  Sicyon  (Pans.  a.  to  the  fact  that  both  were  goddesses  of 

II.  4).    On  their  beneficent  attributes  the  nnderworld.     When  the  identifica- 

lee  Enm.  916-967.  tion  took  place    is  oncertain.     Some 

There  can  be  little  dotibt  that  these  people  ascribe  it  to  Aeschylus  himself ; 

X«/imJ  or  E^/cf  r/8cr  had  originally  no  but  it  is  more  likely  to  have  been  effected 

connexion  with  the  *E/nv<^s,  or  avengers  before  his  time. 

of  blood,  bnt    that  they  were  bene-  '  Paas.  1.  aS.  6.    Aesch.  £um.  805, 

Tolent  agrarian  goddesses,  who  niade  1007,  1036. 
the  earth  froitful  and  productive.    See 
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passage  of  the  orchestra,  they  would  appear  to  be  actually 
wending  their  way  towards  their  sanctuary  under  the  Areopa- 
gus, Under  such  circumstances  the  illusion  must  have  been 
complete,  and  the  spectators  might  almost  beguile  themselves 
into  the  belief  that  they  were  transported  into  the  remote  past, 
and  were  witnessing  with  their  own  eyes  the  great  events  of 
mythical  tradition. 

The  physical  aspect  of  the  Furies,  as  conceived  by  Aeschylus, 
and  as  represented  ift  the  performance  of  the  Oresteia,  was 
a  further  innovation  on  previous  custom.  Before  his  time 
there  had  been  nothing  loathsome  in  the  mode  in  which  they 
were  depicted,  whether  in  their  character  as  avengers  or  as 
beneficent  deities.  Aeschylus  exerted  all  his  ingenuity  to 
make  them  as  horrible  as  possible,  clothing  them  in  long  black 
garments,  and  giving  them  snaky  locks  and  blood-smeared 
faces*.  Tradition  says  that  the  spectacle  was  too  terrible  for 
many  of  the  audience,  and  that  boys  fainted  and  women  mis- 
carried*. However  this  may  be,  it  is  certainly  a  fact  that  in 
subsequent  works  of  Greek  art  there  is  no  attempt  to  repro- 
duce the  Furies  of  Aeschylus.  Later  artists,  when  portraying 
these  goddesses,  represent  them  as  beings  of  a  mild,  and  some- 
times beautiful,  aspect'. 


§  9.    Reputation  among  the  Ancients. 

The  admiration  with  which  Aeschylus  was  regarded  by  his 
contemporaries  has  already  been  described  in  the  beginning 
of  the  chapter,  and  is  proved  by  his  striking  success  in  the 
dramatic  competitions,  and  by  the  extraordinary  honours  which 
were  paid  to  his  memory*.  For  many  years  after  his  death 
his  greatness  continued  to  be  undisputed,  and  his  plays  were 
constantly  reproduced  in  the  theatre.     But  in  course  of  time,  as 

*  Paus.    I.  a8.   6  wpSrros  U  atfuoiy  *  Vita  Aesch.  p.  4  Dindf.    Pollux  4. 

Ai<rxv^of  dpdMotfrat  tvoii^aty  6fwv  nut  ir  no. 

rg  «c^aXg  0pi(ly  tlvtu'  roTt  8i  dyAXfuunv  '  Baameister,  Denkmaler,  i.  p.  495. 

ovrc  rovTois  iwtarty  obikv  ^$€p6v,  ovrt  *  See  above,  pp.  49  &  59. 
tea  SXXa  Ktirtu  tf fcDr  rwr  inrnyaivy. 
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the  century  drew  towards  its  close,  the  gradual  transformation 
in  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  the  Athenians  began  to  interfere 
with  his  popularity.  A  new  generation  arose,  which  found 
the  passionate  and  rhetorical  poetry  of  Euripides  more  con- 
genial to  its  tastes.  Though  the  older  citizens  still  put  their 
faith  in  Aeschylus,  Euripides  became  pre-eminently  the  poet  of 
the  young.  This  divergence  of  opinion  is  vividly  illustrated  by 
that  scene  in  the  Clouds,  where  Strepsiades,  after  dinner,  asks 
his  son  to  recite  a  speech  out  of  Aeschylus ;  and  Phidippides, 
after  horrifying  his  father  by  applying  to  Aeschylus  such  epithets 
as  'bombastic,  ranting,  and  incoherent,'  proceeds  to  declaim 
a  love  passage  from  Euripides  ^ 

Aristophanes  naturally  took  the  conservative  side  on  this 
question.  He  recognised  in  Aeschylus  a  representative  of  the 
valour,  honour,  and  simplicity  of  the  old  Athenians  of  Marathon 
and  Salamis;  while  he  regarded  Euripides  as  a  type  of  the 
loquacity  and  unprincipled  dexterity  of  the  new  generation. 
Hence  he  loses  no  opportunity  of  exalting  the  former  ^nd 
depreciating  the  latter.  His  estimate  of  Euripides,  it  must  be 
admitted,  is  manifestly  unjust ;  but  no  critic,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  ever  shown  a  more  genuine  appreciation  of  all  the  nobler 
qualities  of  Aeschylus.  While  gently  ridiculing  his  occasional 
obscurity  and  bombast,  he  seizes  with  instinctive  insight  upon 
the  essential  qualities  of  his  poetry— its  moral  grandeur  and 
loftiness  of  purpose.  He  feels,  more  especially,  the  magnificence 
and  inspiration  of  his  choral  odes,  calls  him  'Bacchic  king,'  and 
confesses  that  he  is  far  the  greatest  lyric  poet  that  Greece  has 
yet  produced". 

In  the  course  of  the  fourth  century  the  current  of  popular 
taste  set  decidedly  in  the  new  direction,  and  Aeschylus  went 
still  further  out  of  fashion.  It  is  true  that  he  was  still  regarded, 
along  with  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  as  one  of  the  three  great 
tragic  poets  of  Greece.    His  statue  was  erected  in  the  theatre. 


*  Aristoph.  Nub.  1364- 1376.  kAXXioto,  fiikij  woi^\aayTt  rwr  jfn  wW.  | 

'  Ariitoph.    Ran.    1252-1259   ^pov-      $avfi6(ca  yStp  fyctrf'  5ir^  |  /U/affrrai  vorc 

Iwoiau  I  dt^ipi  rf  woKv  vAfTara  8^  |  nai 
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along  with  theirs,  and  laws  were  passed  to  ensure  the  pre- 
servation of  his  works  in  their  integrity  ^  But  his  plays  were 
seldom  acted  upon  the  stage ;  Sophocles  and  Euripides  became 
the  favourites  with  theatrical  audiences".  They,  too,  were  the 
poets  whom  every  one  was  expected  to  read  and  to  know,  and 
it  is  their  works  which  are  quoted  by  the  orators  as  authorities 
on  questions  of  morals  and  religion  '•  In  the  case  of  Aeschylus, 
the  length  of  his  choral  odes,  and  the  simplicity  of  his  plots, 
were  distasteful  to  an  age  which  had  begun  to  regard  the 
chorus  as  an  excrescence,  and  which  was  accustomed  to  the 
more  complex  interests  of  the  later  drama. 

Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  neglect  into  which  Aeschylus 
had  fallen  than  the  indifference  with  which  he  is  treated  in  the 
Poetics.  Throughout  this  treatise  the  standards  of  dramatic 
writing  are  supplied  by  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  When  Aris- 
totle is  discussing  the  proper  management  of  the  chorus,  he 
compares  the  practice  of  these  two  poets,  but  says  nothing 
about  Aeschylus*.  When  speaking  of  the  delineation  of 
character,  he  censures  the  realism  of  Euripides  and  praises 
the  idealism  of  Sophocles,  but  leaves  Aeschylus  out  of  the 
comparison  ^  More  remarkable  still  is  the  omission  of  any 
reference  to  the  trilogic  form  of  composition.  In  fact,  the 
allusions  to  Aeschylus  are  few  and  unimportant  ^     His  merit 


»  Pint.  X  Orat  p.  841  F. 

*  Allusions  to  reproductions  of  his 
plays  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  after  the 
fifth  century.  I  have  only  been  able  to 
6nd  a  single  instance,  viz.  Alciphron, 
Epist.  3.  48  in  'ji^p  Mica  .  •  .  tow 
A2<rxvAov  UpowofAwo^, 

'  Dem.  Fals.  Leg.  §  24J.  Aeschin. 
Timarch.  §  151.  Pint.  X  Orat.  p. 
849  A,  where  Satyr  us,  wishing  to  test 
the  elocutionary  powers  of  Demosthenes, 
asks  him  to  repeat  a  speech  '  out  of 
Sophocles  or  Euripides.' 

*  Poet.  c.  18. 

B  Ibid.  cc.  3,  15,  and  35. 

*  The  direct  references  to  Aeschylus 
in  the  Poetics  are  five  in  number,  (i) 
c  4  his  introdnction  of  a  second  actor, 


and  diminution  of  the  choral  part,  are 
mentioned,  (a)  c.  16  the  recognition 
scene  in  the  Choephori  by  means  of 
a  '  syllogism  *  is  cited  as  an  example 
of  the  second-best  kind  of  recognition. 
(3)  c  18  he  is  praised  for  avoiding  r6 
wokvfivBov  in  his  treatment  of  the  Niobe 
legend.  (4)  c.  18  his  *opKii*t  and 
UpofifjOtvs  are  censured  as  rfpai^Scif. 
(5)  c.  aa  one  of  his  verses  is  cited,  to 
show  how  it  was  improved  upon  by 
Euiipides. 

In  addition  to  these  references  it  is 
probable  that  Aristotle  had  Aeschylus 
in  his  mind  in  two  other  passages,  (i) 
c.  5  where  he  remarks  that  the  early 
tragedies  were  unlimited  in  point  of 
time,    (a)  c.  6  where  he  says  that  the 
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in  introducing  a  second  actor,  and  in  expanding  the  dialogue, 
is  fully  recognised,  but  that  is  all.  He  seems  to  iiave  been 
regarded  by  Aristotle  as  a  poet  of  great  historical  importance 
in  the  development  of  tragedy,  but  as  one  who  was  now 
antiquated.  Aristotle's  attention  was  concentrated  mainly  on 
his  analysis  of  plots,  and  his  classification  of  recognitions, 
complications,  and  revolutions;  and  for  such  investigations 
there  was  little  material  to  be  found  in  Aeschylus. 

During  the  later  period  of  Greek  civilisation  Aeschylus  never 
acquired  the  same  popularity  as  his  two  rivals,  though  he  still 
continued  to  be  read  by  educated  people '.  Here  and  there,  it  is 
true,  individual  critics  show  a  just  estimate  of  his  greatness. 
Some  of  the  epigrams  in  the  Anthology  speak  of  him  with 
enthusiasm '.  Dion  Chrysostomus,  too,  in  his  interesting  com- 
parison of  the  three  tragic  poets,  though  he  gives  the  palm  to 
Sophocles,  evidently  prefers  Aeschylus  to  Euripides.  He 
appreciates  the  splendour  and  loftiness  of  his  conceptions,  and 
his  dignified  picture  of  the  heroic  age ;  and  as  for  the  artless 
improbability  of  his  plots,  he  considers  this  defect  to  be  of 
little  moment,  since  every  drama  tnust  contain  much  that  is 
impossible'.  But  the  writer  of  the  Life  probably  expresses 
the  current  opinion  with  more  accuracy.  While  admitting  that 
it  was  a  sign  of  extraordinary  greatness  to  have  raised  tragedy 
from  the  level  it  had  reached  under  Phrynichus  to  the  level 
which  it  attained  in  the  hands  of  Aeschylus,  he  complains  of 
the  paucity  of  '  sententious  maxims '  and  '  pathetic  touches '  in 


older  tragic  poets  were  more  excellent  in 
diction  and  the  delineation  of  character 
than  in  the  construction  of  plots. 

^  Cp.  the  comparative  scantiness  of 
the  quotations  from  his  plays.  The  frag- 
ments of  Aeschylns  are  far  less  in  bnlk 
than  those  of  Sophocles  or  Enripides. 

•  E.  g,  Anthol.  Pal.  7.  39  6  rpay^bw 
^vmjtm,  Kot  6^v6€00caf  doid^r  |  wvpyinras 
cnfiofi  wp&Tot  Iv  cvfvijr.     Ibid.  7.  41 1 

flippy  V  dta  tcaTapi6fi€va  ,  .  ,  &  ar6i»a 


'  Dion  Chrysostom  Or.  5  a  ijf  re  7^^ 
Tov  Alcrxj^cv  fiiyaXo^ppotninj  leal  rd 
dpxcuw,  in  h^  t6  avMks  r^  iiorolas 
Koi  ipp&fftv5,  wpiworra  l^lvtro  rpay^ff. 
ical  TOis  voXoicmV  IjBun  rSiv  ^f&oM,  ohhlv 

rawHviiif  •  .  .  d  8*  AXax&^ot  (unlike 
Euripides)  drXwr  cI^/totc  rbv  X9p^v 
(in  the  Philoctetes),  t  rff  wayrl  rpayt" 
Kurtpov  Kcd  dwkoCffTtpoy  . .  .  xai  ydp  %l 
fi^y  Ifivrovro  trieas  Sco^uycir  rdf  dKo* 
yiai  iy  rcuV  rpay^Uait,  tints  ^  ttx^ 
k6y<fy  fi^Si  rovro  wapawiptfuu'  rvw  M 
woKXJuns  vocoSvi  «.r  A. 
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the  dramas  of  the  latter,  criticises  his  style  as  'rude  and 
unpolished/  and  considers  his  excellence  to  lie  mainly  in 
'splendid  detached  passages/  and  in  the  'wonder  and  terror' 
which  he  excites  *.  Quintilian,  in  the  same  way,  speaks  of  the 
'roughness  and  inelegance'  of  his  compositions,  and  regards 
him  as  ahogether  inferior  to  Sophocles  and  Euripides '. 

'  Vita  Aesch.  pp.  4-7  (Dindf.)  8(d  rit^  ftaWw  1j  wpds  dwdrfjv  kIxpI''^'^' 

Irnktrpd  iikv  vap  ain^  T^  icaraaiew%  Ika-  'Quint.   Inst.    lo.    i.   66   'rudit   in 

^powrai  w&fiwoKXai  ^  ttptOftw,  y¥w/uu  plerisqne  et   incompositns  .  .  .  longe 

8)  4  ffvfiwiOttat  4  ^CaAo  r<  rwv  iwafUwif  clarins  illastravenint  hoc  opus  Sophocles 

cit  ioKpva  dyaytty  o6  waw.    rats  re  yip  at  que  Euripides.* 
S^eai  mU  roct  fgS$ois  wp6s  iKwktj^tv  rc/w 


CHAPTER  III. 

SOPHOCLES. 

§  I.  His  Life. 

Sophocles  was  born  in  the  autumn  of  497,  twenty-eight  years 
after  Aeschylus  ^  His  father  Sophillus,  though  not  of  aristo- 
cratic descent,  was  a  rich  man,  his  wealth  being  derived  from 
the  ownership  of  slaves  employed  in  various  manufactures '^ 
The  deme  to  which  the  family  belonged  was  Colonus,  a  village 
to  the  north-west  of  Athens,  and  about  a  mile  distant  from  the 
city'.     It  was  here  that  Sophocles  passed  his  boyhood;  and 


^  He  died  in  406-405,  aged  ninety- 
one  (Marmor  Par.  ep.  64).  As  the  Frogs 
wai  produced  in  Jannary  of  405,  and 
was  composed  after  the  death  of  Sopho- 
deSy  he  must  have  died  not  later  than 
the  antamn  of  406.  Hence  he  cannot 
ha^e  been  bom  later  than  the  aatumn  of 

497- 
Diod.  Sic.   13.  103  agrees  with  the 

Marble  as  to  the  date  of  his  death,  bnt 
pots  his  age  at  ninety,  perhaps  merely 
using  round  numbers  for  ninety-one. 
Snidas  (y.  7,o<^\rp)  also  puts  his  Age 
at  ninety,  but  gives  an  obviously  in- 
correct date  for    his    birth    (488-4^7 

B.C.). 

The  Vita  Soph.  (p.  a  Dindf.)  says  he 
was  bom  in  495-494,  but  adds  incorrectly 
that  he  was  seventeen  years  younger 
than  Aeschylus,  and  twenty-four  years 
older  than  Euripides.  Hence  its  authority 
is  not  of  much  value.  It  also  says  (p.  3) 


that  he  was  elected  general  seven  years 
before  the  Peloponnesian  War,  when 
sixty  years  old  (other  readings  are  sixty- 
five  and  sixty-nine).  If  we  adopt  the 
reading  sixty,  and  count  from  the  seventh 
year  before  the  war  (i.e.  437  B.C.),  we 
may  bring  this  statement  of  the  Life 
into  harmony  with  the  Marble. 

The  assertion  of  Lucian  (Macrob.  c 
24)  that  he  was  ninety-five  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  and  of  VaL  Max.  (8. 7.  is) 
that  he  was  nearly  a  hundred,  are  plainly 
exaggerations. 

'  Aristoxenus  described  him  as  r^/rrflvr 
4  x<^*'<^>  Istrus  as  itax<Bupo9xn6s,  the 
troth  being,  as  the  biographer  con- 
jectures, that  he  possessed  slaves  em- 
ployed in  these  trades  (Vit.  Soph.  p.  i). 
For  the  same  reason  the  father  of 
Demosthenes  was  called  ftaxaipovoc^s, 
the  fiither  of  Isocrates  ahkowoi6i. 

*  Vit  Soph.  p.  I.  Suidas,  v. So^ocMJr. 
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the  affection  with  which  he  always  continued  to  regard  his  early 
home  finds  beautiful  expression  in  the  Oedipus  Coloneus,  the 
latest  of  his  tragedies,  in  which  he  dwells  with  tender  recol- 
lection upon  the  charms  of  that  'white  Colonus/  where  the 
nightingale  ever  sings  in  the  green  glades  amid  the  ivy  and  the 
vine,  where  the  narcissus  and  the  golden  crocus  bloom,  and 
where  the  sleepless  fountains  of  Cephisus  wander  over  the 
swelling  bosom  of  the  land  ^ 

He  was  educated  with  great  care,  according  to  the  old 
Greek  system,  in  which  music,  dancing,  and  gymnastic  training 
played  an  important  part.  His  instructor  was  Lamprus,  a  cele- 
brated musician  of  the  period,  and  a  supporter  of  the  antique 
and  dignified  style  of  music,  as  opposed  to  the  more  florid 
manner  which  was  then  being  introduced*.  In  these  various 
exercises  Sophocles  displayed  his  pre-eminence  from  the  very 
first ;  and  the  beauty^of  his  form  and  his  skill  in  dancing  and 
in  music  were  so  conspicuous,  that  when,  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Persians,  a  chorus  of  boys  was  chosen  to  sing  a  paean  round 
the  trophy  of  victory,  he  was  selected  to  lead  the  chorus,  and 
to  play  the  accompaniment  on  the  harp '. 

Tradition  says  that  he  'learnt  tragedy  from  Aeschylus*'; 
but  as  there  is  no  trace  of  any  personal  relationship  between 
the  two  poets,  it  is  probable  that  the  phrase  refers  merely  to 
that  general  influence  which  Aeschylus  would  naturally  exert 
over  his  successors.  Nothing  further  is  known  about  the  life 
of  Sophocles  till  the  occasion  of  his  first  appearance  as  a  tragic 
poet  in  468.     He  was  then  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and 


Corp.  Ins.  Att.  1. 137.  Cic.  Fin.  5.  3 
'  Coloneoi  ille  locus  cains  incola  Sopho- 
cles.' Istnu  said  he  was  a  native  of 
Phlios  (Vit  Soph.),  a  curions  mistake, 
which  some  explain  as  due  to  a  mis- 
midezstanding  of  a  Ibe  in  Dioscorides* 
epigram  on  Sophocles  (AnthoL  Pal. 
7.  37  Bs  fit  TOW  Ik  ^Xiowros);  others 
suppose  a  copyist*s  error  for  Phljra,  the 
Attic  deme,  where  Sophocles*  father 
may  have  had  property. 
1  Oed.  CoL  668-693« 


'  Vit.  Soph.  p.  I  KoXSn  r  lwai9t^ 
Kol  irpa^fj  Iv  cvropif .  Ibid.  p.  a  dccvo- 
Kl}^  9*  if  vatal  ical  w€pl  woXaifrrpav  ttai 
fiovaiK^w,  l£  c&r  dfjuporipofv  laT€ipc»&0ri 
.  .  .  i9i9dx9ri  il  rijy  fiovffuc^p  irapd 
Adfjiwp^,  Athen.  p.  ao  Ijy  leat  ipxt- 
ifTUc^v  ^IkHayfUyot  mi2  fiowriK^v  wapSi 
A&fiwp^.  For  I^mprus  cp.  Plut  Mns. 
c.  31.  *^ 

'  Vit.  Soph.  p.  a.    Athen.  p.  ao. 

*  Vit.  Soph.  p.  a  vap'  AlffxvK^  Si  7> 
rpayfUAaw  i/ioBt, 
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Aeschylus,  now  in  the  height  of  his  reputation,  was  one  of  his 
competitors.  According  to  the  usual  story,  the  contest  which 
ensued  was  a  remarkable  one.  It  is  said  that  the  excitement 
and  partisanship  among  the  audience  reached  such  a  pitch  of 
violence,  that  Apsephion,  the  archon,  instead  of  appointing  the 
judges  by  lot  in  the  usual  manner,  ordered  the  ten  generals, 
one  of  whom  was  Cimon,  to  act  as  jury  in  their  place,  and  that 
they  awarded  the  prize  to  Sophocles  ^  As  to  the  victory  of 
Sophocles  there  is  no  doubt.  But  the  circumstances  by  which 
it  is  said  to  have  been  attended  are  so  full  of  inherent  improba- 
bility, that  it  is  difficult  to  regard  them  as  anything  but  a  fiction, 
invented  by  later  biographers,  in  order  to  give  point  and  signifi- 
cance to  the  first  encounter  between  two  great  poets'. 

After  his  first  victory  in  468  the  career  of  Sophocles  as 
a  tragic  poet  was  one  of  continuous  success.  He  retained  his 
productive  powers  in  full  perfection  long  beyond  the  span 
usually  allotted  to  mankind,  and  continued  for  about  sixty  years 
to  write  and  produce  tragedies  in  which  no  signs  of  failing 
genius  could  be  detected'.  Like  Aeschylus  he  appears  to 
have  exhibited,  on  the  average,  every  alternate  year,  and  was 
generally  first  in  the  competitions,  winning  eighteen  victories 
at  the  City  Dionysia,  besides  several  other  victories  at  the  less 
important  Lenaea*.     Even  when  he  failed  to  obtain  the  first 


*  Plut.  Cimon,  c.  8.    Manner  Par. 

ep.  5^- 

'  The  story  is  improbable  for  two 
reasons ;  (i)  if  this  was  the  first  appear- 
ance of  Sophocles,  why  shoald  there  be 
this  excitement  and  partisanship  in  the 
case  of  a  new  and  nnknown  poet? 
(a)  The  City  Dionysia  being  a  great 
religions  festival,  of  which  the  procedure 
was  carefnlly  regulated,  it  is  question- 
able  whether  any  archon  would  have 
ventured,  on  his  own  responsibility,  to 
disregard  established  custom  in  this 
flagrant  manner. 

The  chronological  objections  are  not 
of  much  value,  because  (i)  though 
Plutarch  gives  the  story  immediately 
after  his  account  of  Cimon*s  conquest 


of  Sc3rrus,  he  does  not  imply  that  these 
events  occurred  in  the  same  year,  (a) 
the  date  of  the  conquest  of  Seyms  is 
quite  uncertain. 

'  The  Oedipus  Coloneus,  one  of  his 
greatest  tragedies,  was  written  shortly 
before  his  death.  Argum.  I.  Oed.  Col. 
Val.  Max.  8.  7.  a. 

*  As  he  wrote  over  a  hundred  dramas, 
and  would  exhibit  four  at  each  City 
Dionysia,  and  probably  three  at  each 
Lenaea  (Attic  Theatre,  p.  38),  he  must 
have  taken  part  in  about  thirty  com- 
petitions in  the  course  of  his  career. 
That  he  won  eighteen  victories  at  the 
City  Dionysia  is  proved  by  a  recently 
discovered  inscription  (Corp.  Ins.  Alt. 
977  a.  So^iwrX^f  AFHI),  as  well  as  by 
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prize,  he  was  never  placed  lower  than  second  in  the  list\  The 
most  surprising  of  his  defeats  was  that  by  Philocles,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  production  of  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus '.  But  it 
is  possible  that  in  this  contest  Philocles  was  competing,  not 
with  his  own  tragedies,  but  with  those  of  his  uncle  Aeschylus ; 
and  in  this  case  the  failure  of  Sophocles  would  be  less  inex- 
plicable. The  total  number  of  his  plays  is  given  variously  by 
the  ancient  authorities  as  104,  123,  and  130*.  The  first  of 
these  numbers,  however,  appears  to  be  too  small,  since  the 
titles  of  more  than  no  dramas  have  been  preserved  even  to  the 
present  day  *. 

Few  poets  have  lived  through  a  more  eventful  period  of 
history  than  Sophocles.  His  career  coincided  almost  exactly 
with  the  rise,  the  maturity,  and  the  downfall  of  the  Athenian 
Empire.  As  a  boy  he  was  present  at  the  rejoicings  for  the 
great  victories  of  Salamis  and  Plataea,  and  witnessed  the  sub- 
sequent expansion  of  his  country's  power.  His  manhood  was 
passed  during  that  golden  age  of  Attic  history,  the  age  of 
Pericles,  in  which  Athens  reached  the  summit  of  her  glory  and 
influence.  Yet  he  lived  long  enough  after  this  to  behold  the 
miserable  collapse  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  and  the  wreck 
of  Athenian  aspirations ;  and  his  death  occurred  only  a  few 
months  before  the  final  catastrophe  of  Aegospotami. 

In  many  of  the  events  of  this  great  period  he  took  a  personal 


the  testimony  of  Diod.  Sic.  13.  103. 
Tbe  Life  gives  his  victories  as  twenty, 
and  Saidas  (v.  Xo^oK\rp)  as  twenty- four : 
bnt  these  nnmbers  probably  include 
victories  at  the  Lenaea.  In  addition  to 
his  success  in  468  he  is  known  to  have 
won  the  first  place  in  438  (Argum.  Enr. 
Ale.),  and  in  409  (Argnm.  Soph.  Phil.), 
and  to  have  been  second  in  431  (Argnm. 
Eur.  Med.). 

1  Vita  Soph.  p.  3  Dindf. 

•  Argnm.  Oed.  Tyr.  Aristid.  a,  p.  334 

Dindf. 

*  Vita  Soph.  p.  6  lxf<  '^  ipdfMra,  &t 
^aiv  *KptoTo^ianiSf  kteardv  riatrapa  (v.  1. 
iMar^  T/NtUorra),  n^rwit  tk  rtvMtvrat 


Iktedtirra.  Suidas  (v.  Xofo/cXfjs),  iiifia^t 
8i  9pifMra  fur/  (i.e.  123),  in  Zi  rivis, 
Koi  iroAAf)  wKtlw.  If  in  the  Life  wc 
read  rpidKovra,  and  alter  JkKdfirra  tu 
ivrd,  we  get  123  confessedly  genuine 
dramas,  and  can  so  bring  the  Life  into 
harmony  with  Suidas.  But  the  numbers, 
in  cases  of  this  kind,  are  of  rather  un* 

certain  value. 

^  See  Appendix  II  for  the  list  of  his 
plays.  The  number  comes  to  about 
115,  but  some  of  these  are  not  quite 
certain,  and  others,  such  as  Telephus 
and  the  Mysians,  may  have  been  double 
titles  for  the  same  play. 
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share,  though  at  the  same  time,  as  his  friend  Ion  of  Chios 
confesses,  he  showed  no  particular  aptitude  for  political  life*. 
Yet  he  was  twice  elected  general — the  highest  office  which  an 
Athenian  could  hold.  The  first  occasion  was  in  440,  when  he 
was  sent  along  with  Pericles  to  suppress  the  revolt  in  Samos  \ 
and  was  laughingly  rebuked  by  the  latter  for  his  apparent  care- 
lessness in  the  discharge  of  his  duties'.  At  a  later  period  he 
again  served  as  general  with  Nicias,  but  though  first  in  point 
of  seniority,  was  content  to  occupy  a  subordinate  position, 
remarking  that,  if  he  was  oldest  in  years,  Nicias  was  oldest  in 
experience  \  In  addition  to  his  military  commands  he  was  also 
appointed  treasurer  of  the  tribute  in  436,  and  acted  as  ambas- 
sador on  several  occasions  \  Possibly  he  may  have  held  other 
offices  of  which  no  record  has  been  preserved.  But  the  suppo- 
sition that  he  was  the  Sophocles  who  served  on  the  Committee 
of  Ten,  and  took  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  is  more  than  doubtful  *• 

In  spite,  however,  of  his  connexion  with  public  affairs,  there 
is  no  trace  of  the  statesman  in  the  writings  of  Sophocles ;  and 
the  serene  idealism  of  his  tragedy  is  never  ruffled  by  the  intru- 
sion of  contemporary  politics.  It  would  be  impossible,  in  any 
of  his  extant  dramas,  to  point  to  a  single  passage  which  can  be 
regarded  as  a  direct  allusion  to  passing  events.  The  maxims 
concerning  government  which  he  occasionally  enunciates  are  of 


1  Athen.  p.  603  (quoting  from  Ion's 
'Eri8i7f(/ai),  rd  fUyroi  woKirueA,  o&rc  ffo^s 
oi^rc  fitirHifHOS  fvf  <IXX'  &s  it^  ns  f ft  iw 
X^ffTW  'A^i/va/ovr. 

'  Vita  Soph.  p.  3.  Argnm.  Soph.  Ant 
Straho  14,  p.  638  C.  Schol.  Aristid.  3, 
p.  485  (Dindf.).  Suidas,  y.  MiKiaaot, 
Athen.  p.  603.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Pax 
696. 

s  Plut.  Pericles,  c  S  koI  iror)  rov 
Xo^oitkUnn,  5rf  ffvarparr/ywr  l^cirXcv<rc 
fUT  o^rov,  voi9a  coXdv  ^wmriawrrot,  ov 
Ititrc^y  l^y  ras  Xf'ipo'f  ^  Xo^^«Xff(r,  Sci 
ma0afAs  ix^^  ''^'^  ^'^P^'^^TI^ t  <IXXd  lad 
T«lt  ^it.    So  Val.  Max.  4.  3.  i. 

*  Plat.  Nidasi  c.  15. 


'  Corp.  Ins.  Att  i.  337  2]o^ocX[9]t 
KoXo;[r^«r  *EXAi;yora;i^t  i}y].  Vita 
Soph.  p.  I  KoX  iv  voXirc/f  koL  kv  wptir" 

*  This  Sophocles,  who  was  one  of  the 
vp6fiovkot  in  411,  defended  his  condnct 
in  establishing  the  Four  Hundred  by 
saying  it  was  the  best  course  under  the 
circumstances  (Aristot  Rhet.  3.  15). 
He  was  probably  the  same  as  the 
Sophocles  who  appeared  in  the  law- 
courts  as  advocate  of  Enctemon  (Aristot. 
Rhet.  I.  14),  and  who  is  mentioned  bj 
Xenophon  as  one  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants 
(HcU.  2.  3.  2). 
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the  most  general  description.  Hence  it  is  vain  to  discuss  the 
question  of  his  political  opinions,  or  to  endeavour  to  ascertain 
whether  he  welcomed  or  regretted  the  great  movements  of  the 
time,  such  as  the  growth  of  the  democracy,  and  the  imperial 
policy  of  Pericles.  Even  if  he  held  decided  views  on  these 
subjects,  there  are  now  no  means  of  discovering  them. 

Besides  the  offices  already  mentioned,  Sophocles  also  appears 
to  have  discharged  certain  priestly  functions  in  connexion  with 
the  worship  of  Asclepius  ^ ;  and  the  paean  which  he  composed 
in  honour  of  this  deity  was  very  famous  in  antiquity,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  sung  at  Athens  as  late  as  the  third  century  a.d.' 
He  was  also  priest  of  Alcon,  the  Attic  hero,  and  companion  of 
Asclepius ;  and  after  his  death  a  statue  of  Alcon  was  erected  by 
one  of  his  sons'.  Whence  it  is  a  plausible  conjecture  that  this 
worship  of  Alcon  and  Asclepius  was  an  old  hereditary  cultus  in 
the  family. 

The  reverence  with  which  he  treated  the  traditional  religion 
of  the  Greeks  is  proved,  not  only  by  the  above  facts,  but  also 
by  the  general  tenor  of  his  dramas ;  and  the  scholiast  describes 
him  as  'the  most  god-fearing  of  mankind*.'  Popular  super- 
stition loved  to  regard  him  as  a  special  favourite  of  heaven,  and 
to  invest  his  life  and  character  with  a  sort  of  religious  glamour. 
He  was  supposed  to  have  'entertained'  Asclepius  in  his  own 
house — a  supposition  which  may  perhaps  have  arisen  from 
some  passage  in  the  paean,  in  which  with  a  poet's  fancy  he 
represented  the  god  as  appearing  visibly  before  him.  However 
this  may  be,  after  his  death  the  Athenians  worshipped  him  as 
a  hero,  under  the  title  of '  the  Entertainer,'  and  built  a  shrine 
in  his  honour,  where  they  offered  yearly  sacrifices*.    They  also 


1  Marinas,  vita  Procli,  c  39  oliday . .  • 
7«ir«wi  fi^y  c^ap  rov  dw6  XwpoMkiovs 
iwi^ofovt  'AaMkrpntiav, 

*  PhUostrat.  vit.  Apoll  3.  17  (p.  96 
Knyser)  6  wai6p  6  rod  Xo(poicXioWf  tv 
'AiHpmfCt  rf  'AatcXrjntf  f9ovaiy,  Lncian, 
Eocom.  Demosth.  c  27. 

■  Vita  Soph.  p.  3  l<rx«  8J  tcai  r^  rov 
^AkMuvos  hpctcvrqy,  ts  Ijpen  ^w  furd 
'AoMkipncv  wapa  Xf/poin  rpaftit,  l9/wy0€U 


{fw6  *Io^aWos  rov  vlov  fttrcL  r^  Ttktvr^w, 
If  I9fnnf$€it,  as  some  suggest,  refers  to 
Sophocles,  it  most  denote  a  statue  of 
Sophocles  as  priest  of  Alcon.  Bat  more 
probably  it  refers  to  Alcon  himself. 

*  Sciiol.  Soph.  £1.  831  «a2  Td/)  cfs  ^r 
T&v  Otocatfitarironf. 

*  Etym.  Mag.  v.  A«^iW.  Plut  Nam. 
c.  4.  Philostrat.  Imag.  13.  Vita  Soph, 
p.  6. 
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ascribed  to  him  the  power  of  charming  baneful  winds  into 
stillness  \  and  told  several  stories  of  his  close  connexion  with 
the  gods.  Thus  when  a  golden  crown  had  been  stolen  from 
the  temple  of  Hercules,  the  place  of  its  concealment  was 
revealed  to  him  in  a  vision*.  And  when  he  died,  and  the 
Athenians  were  unable  to  bury  him  in  his  ancestral  tomb 
outside  the  city,  because  of  the  presence  of  the  Spartan  army, 
the  god  Dionysus  appeared  in  person  to  Lysander,  and  charged 
him  to  give  permission  for  the  burial '. 

Sophocles  was  married  to  a  wife  named  Nicostrata,  by  whom 
he  became  the  father  of  lophon*.  Somewhat  late  in  life  he 
formed  a  connexion  with  a  certain  Theoris,  a  woman  of  Sicyon, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son  called  Ariston  *.  Three  other  sons  are 
mentioned  by  name,  but  nothing  is  known  about  them  •.  It  is 
also  said  that  in  extreme  old  age  he  fell  into  the  clutches  of 
the  courtesan  Archippe^,  whom  he  made  the  heiress  of  his 


»  Philortrat  vit  Apoll.  8.  7  (p.  313 
Kayser). 

'  ViU  Soph.  p.  4.  Ctc.  de  Divin.  c 
25,  who  says  it  was  a  golden  bowl  that 
was  stolen. 

'  Vita  Soph.  p.  5.  Pans.  i.  ai.  2.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  credit  of  this  story 
Lysander  was  commanding  the  fleet 
when  Sophocles  died,  and  the  blockade 
of  Athens  did  not  begin  till  the  year 
aAer  his  death,  i.  e.  in  405. 

*  Saidas,  v.  1o<pSw, 

*  Id.  Lc.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Ran.  78. 
Athen.  p.  59a  fhi  yipoay  &y  ijpdffGrj 
Of  w^Sof  T^t  iralpas.  This  Ariston  had 
a  son  called  Sophocles,  a  celebrated 
tragic  poet  of  the  fourth  centnry  (Suidas 
V.  Xo^poKkift.  Argum.  a  Oed.  Col.  Vita 
Soph.  p.  4). 

The  very  existence  of  Theoris  and 
Ariston  has  been  called  in  question  by 
certain  critics  on  the  ground  that  the 
younger  Sophocles,  the  tragic  poet,  was 
the  son  of  lophon  (Corp.  Ins.  Att.  a. 
67a— report  of  the  ra/i/ai  rwv  dkKwu 
$tQ¥  for  376-375  B.  a — Xo<f>oic\fjs  lo- 
^Snrros  in  KoKc/j^ov  MOrfict .  .  .]  rdrSc 
iK.r.A.).    But  all  that  is  proYcd  by  this 


inscription  is  that  lophon  also  had  a  son 
called  Sophocles.  There  was  nothing 
to  prevent  Ariston  calling  his  own  son 
by  the  same  name.  That  the  younger 
Sophocles  who  wrote  the  tragedies  was 
son  of  Ariston  and  grandson  of  Theoris 
appears  to  be  certain  from  the  testi> 
monies  cited  above.  In  the  case  of 
a  highly  successful  poet  (he  won  seven 
victories  according  to  Suidas,  and  twelve 
according  to  Diod.  Sic.  14.  53),  whose 
name  would  often  occur  in  the  didas- 
caliae,  it  is  most  improbable  that  all 
the  authorities  should  have  made  the 
tame  paistake  about  his  parentage. 

One  of  the  more  ingenious  of  the 
ancient  commentators  detected  a  re- 
ference to  Theoris  in  a  tragic  ode  of 
Sophocles  beginning  <piKif  y^p  4  Biwplf 
(Athen.  p.  59a).  Here  Btvpis  probably 
-=  fidicxfi  (Hesych.  v.  $wp(9€s).  But  the 
foolishness  of  this  inference  is  no  argu- 
ment against  the  existence  of  Theoris. 

'  Theirnames  were  Leosthenes,  Steph- 
anus,  and  Menedeides  (Suidas,  y.  Xo^^ 
k\^s).  Their  mother's  name  is  not 
mentioned. 

^  Athen.  p.  59a.  Smicrines, the  former 
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property ;  but  this  statement,  which  depends  on  very  dubious 
authority,  is  discredited  by  the  fact  that  it  was  not  permissible 
in  law  for  an  Athenian  to  disinherit  his  children. 

No  incident  in  the  career  of  Sophocles  is  more  widely  cele- 
brated than  the  charge  supposed  to  have  been  brought  against 
him  in  his  old  age  by  his  son  lophon.  It  is  said  that  lophon 
was  jealous  of  the  favour  which  he  showed  towards  his  illegiti- 
mate offspring;  and  accused  him  of  mental  incapacity,  in  order 
to  get  the  administration  of  his  property  taken  out  of  his  hands. 
Sophocles,  to  prove  his  sanity,  proceeded  to  recite  a  portion  of 
the  Oedipus  Coloneus,  which  he  had  recently  composed.  The 
jury,  struck  with  admiration,  acquitted  him  on  the  spot  \ 

This  story  is  so  striking  and  picturesque,  that  every  one  would 
wish  to  believe  in  its  authenticity.  But  the  evidence  against  it 
is  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  In  the  first  place  there  is  a  con- 
siderable discrepancy  as  to  the  nature  of  the  charge.  According 
to  some  accounts  it  was  merely  an  informal  complaint  before 
the  '  clansmen ' ;  according  to  others  it  was  a  regular  prose- 
cution in  the  law  courts".  Then  again,  the  testimony  of  con- 
temporary authors  is  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that 
the  last  years  of  Sophocles  were  clouded  by  legal  disputes  with 
his  son  lophon.  Phrynichus,  the  comic  poet,  describes  him 
as  a  'fortunate  man,  who  died  happily,  after  encountering  no 
evil';  and  Aristophanes  tells  us  that  he  continued,  as  long 
as  he  lived,  to  assist  his  son  lophon  in  the  composition  of 
his  tragedies'.  Moreover  lophon,  in  the  inscription  which  he 
placed  upon  his  father's  tomb,  mentioned  as  one  of  his  greatest 

lover  of  Archippe,  on  hearing  of  her  KoXowra  rqi  varpi :  the  other  authorities 

connexion  with  the  aged  Sophocles,  is  describe  it  as  an  ordinary  vapavolas  biietj, 

said  to  have  remarked,  &ffvtp  al  yXavicts  There  are  also  some  further  discrepancies 

M  r&ipM^  KoBtfTou    The  whole  story  in  the  different  accounts.    According  to 

comes  from  Hegesander,  an  anecdote-  Plutarch   only  the  lyric  in  praise   of 

collector  of  the  third  century  B.C.,  and  Athens  was  recited  (Oed.  Col.  668  foil.) ; 

probablyoriginated  in  the  common  habit  the  others  say  he  'read  the  Oedipus 

of  applying  current  witticisms  to  in-  Coloneus.*     Again,  according   to  the 

dividual  cases.  Life,  the  charge  was  brought  by  lophon ; 

^  Vita  Soph.  p.  4.  Plut.  An  Seni,  &c.  according  to  Plutarch  and  Cicero,  by 

c  3.    Cic.  de  Senect.  c.  7.    Lucian,  '  his  sons.' 

Macrob.  c.  24.  '  Meineke,  Frag.    Com.    Graec.   2. 

'  The  Life  says  v/i^  ro^  ^^To/iat  {7-  p.  59a.    Aristoph.  Ran.  73-79* 
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achievements  the  fact  that  he  had  written  the  Oedipus  Colonens 
when  he  was  nearly  a  hundred  years  old  \  But  if  the  story  of 
the  prosecution  were  true,  he  would  hardly  have  gone  out  of 
his  way,  in  writing  his  father's  epitaph,  to  refer  to  that  identical 
tragedy  by  which  his  charge  had  been  refuted. 

The  whole  narrative,  therefore,  is  apparently  devoid  of 
foundation*.  Some  critics  suggest  that  it  was  derived  from 
a  scene  in  an  old  comedy,  in  which  Sophocles  and  his  son  were 
exhibited  in  contention*.  Perhaps,  however,  the  key  to  its 
origin  may  be  found  in  that  passage  of  the  Life,  which  states 
that  Sophocles,  in  one  of  his  dramas,  introduced  lophon 
accusing  him  of  madness  before  the  clansmen  \  It  is  possible 
that  this  drama  was  the  Oedipus  Coloneus,  and  that  the  violent 
scene  between  Polyneices  and  Oedipus  was  taken  by  some 
ancient  grammarian  to  represent  the  relationship  between 
Sophocles  and  his  own  son,  and  so  gave  rise  to  the  story  about 
the  trial  If  this  was  the  origin  of  the  fiction,  it  would  account 
for  the  manner  in  which  the  Oedipus  Coloneus  is  invariably 
mixed  up  with  it  At  first  sight  the  above  explanation  may 
appear  far-fetched  and  improbable;  but  it  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  practice  of  the  ancient  biographers,  as  we  shall  see 
later  on  in  the  case  of  Euripides,  the  story  of  whose  career  has 
been  diversified  in  more  than  one  place  by  incidents  derived 
from  his  own  tragedies'. 

As  the  poet  Phrynichus  truly  observed,  Sophocles  was  one 
of  the  most  fortunate  of  mankind,  not  only  on  account  of  his 

1  Val.  Max.  8.  7.  3.  If  lophon  had  been  charging  his  father 

■  The  sUtement%  Aristot.  Rhet.  3.  with  dotage,  the  very  last  accasation  he 

T5  has  sometimes  been  cited  in  support  would  think  of  making  wonld  be  to 

of   the   story  {dXXot  rp6vos  d^s  itrrlv  charge  him  with  trying  to  appear  older 

dfidfTrffAa  ^  dr^xV/'o-  4  dvayteatoy,  otov  and  more  feeble  than  he  xeally  was. 

So^oirX^t  1^  Tpififtv,  oix  ^^  ^  8«o-  •  See  Prof.  Jebb's  Introd.  to  Oed.  Col. 

fidXXmy  |07,  (va  8o«g  yip<uv,  dX\'  If  p.  xli. 

Mymp'  oi  ydp  Mvri  ttvat  abr^  irtj  *  Vita  Soph.  p.  4  koI  irorc  h  Zft&nart 

InfloflKovra),    Probably  the  Sophocles  c{<r77a7c  rhw  lo^Shrra  a&rf  <p$o¥awTa 

here  meant  is  the  tragic  poet,  since  it  is  Kot  wpbs  ro^  ^pAropas  l7«aAovrra  rf 

wilikely  that  two  people  of  the  same  warpi  dn  (nrb  yfipon  wapauppwmim  .  •  . 

name  should  have  lived  to  snch  a  great  icat  r6r€  t6v  Olilwo9a  ira/Nryrcmu. 

age.    Bat  the  reference  can  hardly  be  ^  See  below,  p.  an. 
to  the  protecntioii  farought  by  lophon. 
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poetic  fame,  but  also  because  of  the  serene  prosperity  of  his 
Iife\  He  is  described  as  a  man  of  tranquil  and  contented 
temperament;  and  the  well-known  story  in  Plato  represents 
him  as  rejoicing  in  his  old  age  at  having  escaped  from  the 
tyranny  of  sensual  passions*.  The  same  calmness  of  dis- 
position rendered  him. averse  to  change,  and  he  never  left 
Athens,  though  frequently  invited  to  do  so  by  foreign  princes  *. 
The  generosity  of  his  mind,  and  his  freedom  from  all  petty 
feelings  of  jealousy,  are  exemplified  in  the  Frogs,  where  he 
concedes  the  supremacy  to  Aeschylus  without  a  murmur*.  As 
to  his  relations  with  Euripides  very  little  is  known.  Several 
anecdotes,  mostly  of  a  puerile  nature,  were  retailed  by  later 
writers,  implying  the  existence  of  a  certain  mean  rivalry 
between  the  two  poets*.  But  these  stories  possess  no  historical 
value;  and  the  admiration  which  he  felt  for  the  genius  of 
Euripides  was  manifested,  after  the  latter's  death,  by  his 
appearing  in  the  theatre,  along  with  his  actors  and  chorus, 
in  the  garb  of  mourning*. 

Owing  to  the  charm  of  his  character  he  was  universally 


fiieht  I  dWtfoycr,  c^Soi/Mtfr  dy^p  teal 
Bt^tSt,  I  voXAdr  ww^ffos  teal  imActf  TfMt- 
y^af  I  itakS»s  S*  irtktvrria*  oviiv  inro- 
ftttpoi  namim  (Meineke,  Frag.  Com. 
Giaec  s,  p.  59a). 

*  Arittoph.  Ran.  8a  b  8*  cviroAos  ^Xv 
lr«i&5><i«oAor5*4ircc:  Plat.Rep.p.329C 

mapty€i^/apf  i/wntfUv^  iw6  riyor,  wt, 
1^,  £  So^^rXcif,  lx«t  vp^s  rd^poSiaia ; 
In  Mt  r€  fT  yvmucl  avyyiyi^taBat ;  tcai 
tr,  c^|Mi,  (frj,  £  Saf0ponr€'  dafMyiffrara 
fkbrroi  aiM  dW^iryor,  &(rw€p  Avrrcumi 
Tira  «o2  iypioy  Scavon^  A'wwpvy^,  In 
regard  to  sensual  pleasures  Sophocles 
appears  to  have  been  mnch  the  same  as 
the  ordinary  Greeks  of  his  time.  Cp. 
Plat.  Pericles  c  10.    Athen.  pp.  58a, 

69»»  598*  ^3»  ^4« 
»  Vita  Soph.  p.  3  Dindf.    Cp.  frag. 

848  o'lMot  iUp4i»  9u  rov  KokSn  cMoi* 


*  Aristoph.  Ran.  786-79a 

"  Mutual  accusations  of  plagiarism 
(Schol.  Eur.  Phoen.  i),  witticisms  on 
each  other's  love  affairs  (Athen.  pp.  567 
and  604,  both  from  Hieronymus  of 
Rhodes),  sarcasms  on  each  other's  habits 
(Johan.  Damasoen.  in  Gaisford's  Stob. 
Flor.  a,  Append,  p.  75). 

That  the  two  poets  occasionally  bor- 
rowed verses  from  one  another  is  proved 
by  the  citations  of  Clemens  Alex. 
(Strom.  6.  a),  as  weU  as  by  passages  in 
the  extant  dramas  (compare  Soph. 
Trach.  1101-1104  with  Eur.  Here  Fnr« 
1353-1357;  Soph.  Trach.  416  with 
Eur.Suppl.  567;  Soph.  Oed.  Tyr.  I5a4 
foU.  with  Eur.  Phoen.  1758  foil.).  Eot 
such  imitations  are  a  sign  of  friendship 
rather  than  of  hostility.  Philostratut 
of  Alexandria  wrote  a  book  irc^  r^f  rw 
"Xw^ieXloin  KKonfp  (Enseb.  Praecep. 
Ev.  10.  p.  465  D). 

•  Vita  Enr. 
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beloved*.  In  society,  as  Ion  of  Chios  relates,  he  was  always 
witty  and  agreeable ;  and  the  friendliness  of  his  disposition 
caused  him  to  found  a  sort  of  literary  club  at  Athens'.  An 
interesting  picture  of  his  manners  in  ordinary  life  has  been 
preserved  in  an  extract  from  the  Memoirs  of  Ion.  The  passage 
contains  an  account  of  a  banquet  held  in  Chios,  at  which 
Sophocles  was  present;  and  describes,  among  other  things, 
a  literary  discussion  with  a  certain  schoolmaster,  who  had 
objected  to  the  propriety  of  the  epithet  'purple,'  as  applied  to 
cheeks;  and  whom  Sophocles  playfully  refuted  by  quoting 
the  analogy  of  phrases  such  as  'golden-haired'  and  'rosy- 
fingered,'  which  would  appear  equally  unsuitable  if  taken  in 
too  literal  a  sense  % 

Sophocles  died  in  the  autumn  of  406,  when  more  than  ninety 
years  of  age  \  All  that  is  known  concerning  the  manner  of  his 
death  is  the  statement  of  his  contemporary  Phrynichus,  that 
he  was  fortunate  in  death,  as  he  had  been  fortunate  in  life^' 
The  inventiveness  of  later  ages  produced  various  anecdotes  on 
the  subject.  Some  said  he  was  choked  by  eating  grapes  sent 
him  by  the  actor  Callippides  at  the  time  of  the  Anthesteria; 
others  said  that,  when  reading  the  Antigone  aloud,  he  killed 
himself  by  trying  to  deliver  a  long  sentence  without  taking 


*  Vita  Soph.  p.  3  ira2  dirXo/t  clirtfiW 
TOW  ffiovt  roaatrrj  yiywt  x^P*^  ^^''^ 
wiarni  mi  »pof  dffdvTwr  ainov  or(pyt- 

*  Athen.  p.  604  romSra  voXXct  Scficuf 
HXtyi  Tc  tctd  ivpfjira€VftT€  vivot  4  9p&<r<roi, 
Vita  Soph.  p.  3  raft  8i  Movaats  Biaaov 
l«  r&y  w€vcu^vfi€vcay  ffwayaytiv. 
Possibly  he  numbered  among  his  friends 
the  historian  Herodotns,  who  is  known 
to  have  visited  Athens  (Herod.  5.  77). 
At  any  rate  he  copies  Herodotus  in  at 
least  three  places  (Antig.  905-911,  Oed. 

Col.  337-34i>  frag-  43«)-  There  is 
nothing,  however,  to  show  that  the 
verses  of  Sophocles  beginning  'HiS^k 
fipoi^iff  Tfvfcy  ^xpoKk^s  iriwv  itv  \ 
tivr  Iwi  wtrHiKwra  (Pint.  An  Seni,  c.  3) 
were  addressed  to  the  historian. 


The  suggestion  that  Sophocles  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Herodotus  at  Samos, 
while  general  in  440,  will  not  bear 
examination.  Herodotus  is  said  to  have 
retired  to  Samos  on  the  accession  of  the 
tyrant  Lygdamis  to  power  in  Halicar- 
nassus,  but  to  have  returned  before  his 
fall  (Suidas,  v.  'H/>o8oros).  As  Halicar- 
nassus  was  joined  to  the  Athenian  con- 
federacy in  454  (Corp.  Ins.  Att  1,  96}, 
his  sojourn  in  Samos  must  have  bct:n 
before  that  date. 

'  Athen.  p.  603  foil. 

*  Marmor  Par.  ep.  64.  Arg.  3,  Ocd. 
Col.  Diod.  Sic.  13.  103.  See  above, 
p.  1 26,  note  1. 

B  KoKSn  8*  IrcXci^nTa'  M\v  vvofuivas 
KOM&Vf  Meineke,  Frag.  Com.  Graec.  j, 
p.  59a. 
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breath;  others  again  ascribed  his  death  to  excessive  joy  at 
the  success  of  his  Antigone  in  the  competition  ^  But  these 
stories  hardly  need  refutation.  He  was  buried,  as  already 
stated,  in  the  family  tomb  on  the  way  to  Deceleia,  about  a  mile 
from  Athens,  and  over  his  tomb  the  figure  of  a  siren  was 
erected  "• 

Two  portraits  of  Sophocles  are  known  to  have  existed  in 
ancient  times— the  painting  in  the  Stoa,  in  which  he  was  repre- 
sented as  playing  the  harp,  and  which  was  probably  the  work 
of  the  fifth  century;  and  the  bronze  statue  erected  in  the 
theatre  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth'.  In  modern  times 
several  busts  have  been  discovered,  and  also  a  splendid 
marble  statue  (fig.  5),  now  in  the  Lateran  Museum*.  The 
statue  is  said  by  experts  to  exhibit  the  characteristics  of  the 
age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  may  possibly  be  an  original 
work  of  that  period,  or  may  be  copied  from  the  bronze 
likeness  in  the  theatre.  It  is  a  magnificent  work  of  art,  and 
though  somewhat  idealised,  after  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
probably  represents  the  features  of  the  poet  with  general 
fidelity*.  The  beauty  of  the  face  and  figure,  the  graceful 
dignity  of  the  posture,  and  the  serene  yet  masterful  character 
of  the  expression,  correspond  exactly  with  what  we  should 
expect  to  find  in  a  likeness  of  Sophocles  ^ 


§  2.  Improvements  in  Tragedy. 

The  rise  of  Sophocles  brings  us  to  the  third  great  epoch  in 
the  development  of  Greek  tragedy.  Nearly  a  hundred  years 
had  passed  since  the  first  hints  and  suggestions  of  a  drama  had 


1  Vita  Soph.  p.  5  Dindf.  On  Uiese 
stories  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  no 
grapes  would  be  obtainable  in  February, 
the  time  of  the  Anthesteria;  and  that 
the  Antigone  was  one  of  his  earlier 
productions. 

»  Ibid.  p.  5. 

»  Ibid.  p.  a.    Plut.  X  Orat.  p.  841  F. 

*  Banmei8ter*s  Denkmaler,  3.  p.  1685. 

■  Cp.  Aristot  Poet.  c.  15  8c4  fufiti- 


Ikuvoi    iivoZi^vrti    r^v    llioy    fwpip^v 
dfjuAovi  voiovvTti  tcaWlovs  ypA<povaiv, 

•  As  regards  his  personal  beauty  cp. 
the  story  that  he  was  chosen  on  this 
account  to  lead  the  paean  in  honour  of 
Salamis  (Athen.  p.  ao).  Cp.  also  the 
inscription  on  his  tomb  (Vita  Soph.  p.  6) 
Kfr^moa  Tf;8c  Td«^  1.0ipoK\ij  vporrtta 
\afi6vra  |  rj  rpayiKii  f^Xf^Vt  ^Xhl"^  ^^ 
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been  thrown  out  by  Thespis.  In  more  recent  times  the  broad 
outline  had  been  designed  on  a  scale  of  daring  magnificence  by 
Aeschylus.  It  was  reserved  for  Sophocles  to  bring  to  perfec- 
tion the  labours  of  his  predecessors,  and  by  expanding  what 
was  defective,  and  pruning  what  was  luxuriant,  to  harmonise 
the  different  parts  into  a  complete  and  artistic  whole.  His 
greatness  consisted,  not  so  much  in  the  discovery  of  new  forms, 
as  in  the  development  of  the  old ;  and  in  pure  creative  power 
he  may  perhaps  seem  inferior  to  Aeschylus.  But  though  his 
various  improvements,  if  regarded  individually,  were  less  radical 
and  drastic  in  kind,  yet  their  cumulative  effect  was  such  as  to 
give  a  new  character  to  tragedy;  and  if  any  of  his  extant 
dramas  are  compared  with  plays  such  as  the  Persae  and  the 
Septem,  which  were  produced  before  his  influence  had  begun 
to  be  felt,  the  contrast  is  so  striking  that  they  almost  seem  to 
bdong  to  a  different  species  of  composition. 

As  regards  the  form  of  tragedy,  the  principal  novelty  intro- 
duced by  Sophocles  was  the  addition  of  a  third  actor  ^  This 
innovaticMi  completed  the  process  which  had  been  begun  by 
Aeschylus,  and  finally  put  an  end  to  the  long  contest  for 
supremacy  between  the  actors  and  the  chorus.  Even  in 
Aeschylus  the  importance  of  the  choral  part  had  been  greatly 
diminished.  As  long,  however,  as  there  were  only  two  actors, 
it  was  impossible  that  both  of  them  should  be  always  present 
upon  the  stage  simultaneously ;  and  the  chorus  was  still  com- 
pelled to  take  a  considerable  share  in  the  carrying  on  of  the 
dialogue.  But  by  the  introduction  of  a  third  actor  this  difficulty 
was  removed,  and  the  dramatist  was  enabled  for  the  first  time 
to  confine  the  dialogue  more  exclusively  to  the  stage.  As 
a  consequence,  the  chorus  lost  more  and  more  of  its  signifi- 
cance ;  the  old  conversations  between  actor  and  chorus  tended 
to  disappear,  and  the  choral  odes  were  treated  as  so  many 
resting-places  in  the  progress  of  the  action.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  dialogue,  or  the  dramatic  element  in  the  play,  was 
not  only  extended  in  size,  but  its  interest  was  intensified  by 

^  Aristot.  Poet,  c  4.    Diog.  Laert  3.  56.   Smdas,  y.  Xo^okK%s.    Vita  Soph.  p.  a. 
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greater  complexity  in  the  incidents,  and  by  a  more  varied  play 
of  character;  and  the  attention  of  the  audience  was  henceforth 
absorbed  by  the  events  upon  the  stage. 

The  numerous  opportunities  for  dramatic  effect,  which  were 
afforded  by  the  emplojmlent  of  a  third  actor,  and  by  the  con- 
sequent increase  in  the  number  of  the  characters,  may  be 
clearly  seen  in  the  existing  plays  of  Sophocles.  Aeschylus, 
it  is  true,  had  already  adopted  the  innovation  in  his  latest 
tragedies,  but  hardly  used  it  to  the  full  extent  of  its  possibilities. 
Sophocles  was  the  first  to  perceive  the  powerful  results  which 
might  be  obtained  by  the  employment  of  three  actors  simul- 
taneously. One  or  two  examples  will  illustrate  this  point  If 
we  compare  the  scene  in  the  Choephori,  where  the  news  of  the 
supposed  death  of  Orestes  is  brought  to  Clytaemnestra,  with 
the  similar  scene  in  the  Electra,  the  difference  is  at  once 
apparent.  In  the  Choephori,  the  sole  persons  present  are 
Clytaemnestra  and  the  bringer  of  the  message ;  and  the  dia- 
logue which  ensues,  though  impressive  from  its  very  simplicity, 
is  of  one  uniform  tone  throughout  ^  In  the  Electra,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  messenger  arrives,  both  Electra  and 
Clytaemnestra  are  standing  before  tlie  palace  gates,  and  the 
varied  emotions  with  which  they  receive  the  tidings,  and  the 
contrast  between  the  abject  despair  of  Electra,  and  the  transient 
remorse  and  subsequent  exultation  of  Clytaemnestra,  produce 
one  of  the  finest  effects  in  the  play  *• 

Another  scene  of  the  same  kind,  and  one  of  even  greater 
power,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus.  Oedipus  and 
bis  wife  Jocasta  are  listening  to  the  story  of  the  messenger 
from  Corinth.  Oedipus,  hearing  for  the  first  time  of  his  expo- 
sure on  Cithaeron,  is  filled  with  joyful  anticipations  at  the 
prospect  of  finding  his  parents.  In  the  meantime,  as  the  tale 
proceeds,  Jocasta,  who  is  standing  by  his  side,  gradually  realises 
the  appalling  truth  that  Oedipus  is  her  son.  A  more  thrilling 
situation  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive.  Each  fresh  answer 
of  the  messenger,  while  it  kindles  the  delusive  hopes  of  Oedipus, 

^  Aesch.  Choeph.  668  iblL  •  Soph.  £1.  660  foil 
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plunges  Jocasta  into  a  deeper  abyss  of  agony ;  until  at  length, 
after  a  fruitless  appeal  to  her  husband,  she  rushes  from  the 
stage  in  desperation  \ 

Another  important  change,  also  due  to  Sophocles,  was  the 
abandonment  of  the  trilogic  system  of  composition '.  Sophocles, 
like  the  other  poets,  when  competing  at  the  City  Dionysia,  was 
bound  by  custom  to  exhibit  four  plays  in  succession'.  But 
instead  of  combining  them  into  a  single  whole,  he  preferred 
to  treat  them  as  separate  works  of  art  *.  One  reason  for  the 
change  may  have  been  connected  with  the  innovations  already 
described.  An  average  play  of  Sophocles,  with  its  extended 
dialogue  and  elaborated  plot,  was  far  longer  and  more  full  of 
incident  than  an  average  play  of  Aeschylus ;  and  it  may  have 
been  felt  that  a  trilogy  composed  of  dramas  of  this  type  would 
be  too  vast  and  unwieldy  an  undertaking,  and  would  stretch 
the  capacity  of  the  legends  beyond  their  natural  limits.  Another 
motive  may  have  been  difference  of  religious  sentiment  The 
principal  purpose  of  the  Aeschylean  trilogy  was  to  exemplify, 


»  Soph.  Oed.  Tyr.  984  foU. 

•  Saidas  (v.  Xdpoick^s),  ttai  avrd;  ^p^€ 
Tov  Zpaita  vp6i  Zpafia  &ywyl(ta$(lu,  dXXd, 
ft^  r€rpakoylay  (MSS.  aTpaToXoy€Ta$€u 
or  ffrparoXoylav),  The  original  authority 
from  which  Saidas  is  transcribing 
apparently  meant  that  Sophocles,  while 
exhibiting  four  plays  at  each  festival 
like  his  rivals,  ceased  to  compose  tetra- 
logies, i.e.  ceased  to  combine  the  groups 
of  plays  into  a  single  whole.  But 
Saidas  may  possibly  have  misunder- 
stood his  meaning,  and  supposed  that 
Sophocles  introduced  the  practice  of 
competing  with  single  plays.  His 
language  {ppafia  vpbt  dpd/M  dfwyt(€a$ai) 
rather  supports  this  view. 

Such  confusions  are  not  uncommon 
in  Suidas,  and  may  occasionally  be 
detected,  when  his  original  sources  of 
information  happen  to  be  preserved. 
Cp.  the  passage  in  Diog.  Laert.  4.  20, 
where  it  is  said  that  Polemon  the  philo- 
sopher was  a  great  admirer  of  Sophocles, 
and  especially  in  those  parts  where, 


according  to  Phrynichos,  he  was  'not 
sweet  or  dilated  wine,  bat  Pramnian.* 
From  this  source  Suidas  (v.  vfr6xvTos 
oTros)  derives  his  absurd  statement  that 
Polemon  himself  was  oi  yk^ts  o&5* 
vir6xyTos  (iAAct  npdfUfios, 

'  That  Aeschylus  and  Euripides 
exhibited  groups  of  four  plays  at  the 
City  Dionysia  is  proved  by  several 
didascaliae  (see  Attic  Theatre,  p.  16 
folL).  No  similar  record  has  been 
preserved  in  the  case  of  Sophocles.  Bat 
it  is  obvious  that  he  must  have  produced 
the  same  number  of  plays  as  his  rivals. 
That  this  was  the  invariable  custom  is 
demonstrated  by  the  evidence  of  in- 
numerable inscriptions  concerning  dra- 
matic contests. 

*  There  is  no  trace  of  a  trilogy  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  extant  plays  and 
fragments  of  Sophocles.  The  Oedipus 
Tyrannus,  Oedipns  Coloneus,  and  Anti- 
gone were  composed  at  different  timet, 
and  are  quite  independent  of  one 
another. 
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in  successive  dramas,  the  transmission  of  hereditary  guilt ;  but 
as  this  doctrine  was  brought  into  far  less  prominence  by 
Sophocles,  a  special  form  was  no  longer  needed  to  enforce  it. 

The  chief  cause,  however,  which  induced  him  to  discard  the 
trilogy,  was  in  all  probability  the  desire  for  simplicity  and 
completeness  of  form.  His  artistic  feeling  rejected  the  notion 
of  a  drama  which  depended  for  its  proper  understanding  upon 
something  which  preceded  or  came  after.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  perhaps  a  matter  for  regret  that  he  should  have  abandoned 
the  old  form  altogether.  The  trilogy  might  have  been  employed 
by  Sophocles,  at  any  rate  occasionally,  in  a  manner  which, 
though  different  from  that  of  Aeschylus,  would  have  been  no 
less  effective.  To  a  poet  who  possessed  so  deep  an  insight  into 
human  nature,  it  might  have  afforded,  with  its  extended  range 
of  time,  a  splendid  opportunity  for  delineating  the  gradual 
development  of  character.  But  these  and  other  possible  ad- 
vantages were  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  artistic  unity  and 
perfection. 

While  the  form  of  the  drama  was  being  modified  in  these 
various  ways,  a  transformation  of  even  greater  importance  was 
effected  in  its  inner  spirit  and  significance.  Stated  in  general 
terms,  the  aim  of  Sophocles  was  to  humanise  tragedy,  and  to 
bring  it  down  to  a  more  earthly  level  from  the  supernatural 
region  in  which  it  had  previously  moved,  without  at  the  same 
time  impairing  its  ideal  splendour.  This  purpose  he  has  accom- 
plished with  perfect  skill,  and  its  effect  is  everywhere  visible  in 
the  changed  tone  which  pervades  his  dramas.  The  sublime  and 
awe-inspiring  grandeur  of  Aeschylus  is  replaced  by  a  certain 
indefinable  grace  and  beauty.  The  great  problems  of  religion 
and  morals  no  longer  overshadow  the  human  interest  of  the 
story.  Not  that  they  are  lost  sight  of  altogether ;  but  instead 
of  that  predominance  which  Aeschylus  had  given  them,  they 
form  rather,  in  Sophocles,  the  background  of  the  picture,  against 
which  the  human  figures  stand  out  in  sharp  and  conspicuous 
outline.  The  nature  of  man,  and  his  various  passions  and 
struggles,  become  for  the  first  time  the  main  object  of  atten- 
tion in  the  tragic  drama.    The  characters  are  transformed  in 
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a  corresponding  fashion.  They  resemble  the  heroic  figures  of 
Homer,  rather  than  the  rugged  and  Titanic  beings  whom 
Aeschylus  loved  to  paint  While  retaining  the  grace  and 
strength  of  the  old  race  of  heroes,  they  come  nearer  to  human 
beings  in  their  emotions  and  weaknesses.  Their  language,  too, 
is  changed ;  it  is  no  longer  the  grand  and  superhuman  diction 
of  Aeschylean  tragedy,  but  a  form  of  speech  in  which  strength 
and  beauty,  simplicity  and  elevation,  are  skilfully  combined. 

Such  then  was  the  general  character  of  the  alterations 
introduced  by  Sophocles.  Many  other  novelties  of  minor 
significance,  concerning  merely  the  production  and  external 
appearance  of  tragedy,  were  also  ascribed  to  him.  Owing  to 
the  deficiency  of  his  voice,  he  was  unable  to  follow  the  practice 
of  the  older  poets,  and  to  act  the  leading  part  in  his  own  plays ; 
and  though  sometimes  appearing  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  as 
a  dancer  or  a  harpist,  he  never  came  forward  as  a  regular 
actor  ^  But  he  continued,  like  the  other  dramatists  of  the  fifth 
century,  to  be  his  own  stage-manager,  and  doubtless  helped 
to  regulate  the  outward  character  of  Greek  tragedy,  following 
on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Aeschylus.  He  appears  to  have  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  the  development  of  painted  scenery, 
if  he  was  not  its  actual  inventor  ^  He  raised  the  number  of 
the  chorus  from  twelve  to  fifteen — a  change  of  which  the  exact 
significance  is  not  explained,  but  which  must  have  led  to  certain 
modifications  in  the  style  of  the  dancing'.  He  was  also  the 
first  to  employ  Phrygian  music  in  tragedy,  and  to  introduce 
the  bent  staff  which  was  carried  by  the  more  dignified  charac- 
ters, and  the  white  shoe  which  was  occasionally  worn  by  actors 
and  chorus  \  These  various  innovations,  though  not  of  much 
importance  in  themselves,  are  at  any  rate  a  proof  of  the  interest 
which  he  took  in  the  external  features  of  the  drama. 

^  Vita  Soph.  p.  a.    He  took  part  in  *  See  the  Attic  Theatre,  p.  1 7a 

a  ball-playing  scene  in  the  Nausicaa,  *  Vita  Soph.  p.  a  Dind^ 

and  played  the  harp  in  the  Thamyras  *  Ibid.  pp.  a  ft  8. 
(Atben.  p.  ao.    EosUth.  Od.  p.  1553). 
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§  3.  Sekction  and  Treatment  of  Plots. 

In  choosing  subjects  for  representation  upon  the  stage 
Sophocles  made  no  attempt  to  imitate  the  historical  experi- 
ments of  his  predecessors,  but  kept  strictly  witbin  the  limits 
of  mythical  tradition.  The  themes  which  he  found  most  con- 
genial to  his  taste  were  those  supplied  by  the  old  epic  poems, 
and  no  less  than  fifty-three  of  his  plays  are  taken  from  the 
Theban  or  from  the  Trojan  Cycle*.  In  his  preference  for 
this  special  branch  of  mythology  he  follows  the  example  of 
Aeschylus,  from  whom,  however,  he  frequently  diverges  in  his 
other  tragedies.  Thus  he  neglects  almost  entirely  the  varied 
series  of  Dionysiac  myths,  the  original  fountain  of  the  tragic 
drama,  which  had  provided  Aeschylus  with  several  of  his  best 
plays.  On  the  other  hand  he  opens  out  many  original  sources  of 
his  own.  He  takes  peculiar  pleasure  in  celebrating  the  legends 
of  his  native  country,  which  Aeschylus  had  passed  over,  such 
as  the  stories  of  Theseus  and  Phaedra,  of  Ion,  Tereus,  and 
Procris.  He  also  draws  far  more  copiously  from  the  rich 
stream  of  Argive  and  Argonautic  mythology ;  and  the  adven- 
tures of  Perseus,  the  sufferings  of  Tyro,  the  cruelty  and 
punishment  of  Phineus,  and  the  murderous  feud  between 
Atreus  and  Thyestes,  supply  him  with  various  new  materials'. 

On  comparing  his  selection  of  subjects  from  a  general  point 
of  view  with  that  of  Aeschylus,  the  main  difference  will  be 
found  to  consist  in  his  avoidance  of  the  supernatural,  and  in 
his  preference  for  the  more  purely  human.  In  accordance  with 
the  changed  tone  of  his  tragedy  he  rejects  those  primitive  and 
mysterious  trends,  in  which  the  gods  were  the  chief  agents, 
and  in  which  the  genius  of  Aeschylus  delighted.  A  few  of  his 
plays,  it  is  true,  such  as  the  Niobe,  the  Thamyras,  and  the 
Triptolemus,  deal  with  this  type  of  myth;  but  these  were 
probably  youthful  productions,  written  under  the  influence  of 
the  older  poet'. 

^  Cp.  Athen.  p.  277  ^x^/w  8*  ^  2o^      in  Appendix  IL 
Mkrp  ry  iinis^  gikkt^.  *  The  elder  Pliny  (N.  H.  18.  7)  gayi 

'  See  the  list  of  Sophodean  plays      the  Triptolenms  was  produced  about 
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To  consider  next  the  structural  arrangement  of  the  plots. 
In  the  case  of  Sophocles  it  is  no  longer  possible,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  materials,  to  trace  the  gradual  development  of  his 
dramatic  style.  The  seven  extant  tragedies  all  belong  to  the 
period  of  his^  maturity,  are  constructed  on  n^uch  the  same  lines, 
and  exhibit  his  art  in  its  full  perfection.  But  it  is  probable 
that  he  began  his  theatrical  career  by  imitating  the  simple  plots 
of  Aeschylus,  just  as  he  imitated  his  language  and  his  choice 
of  subjects*.  Hence  if  any  of  his  youthful  plays  had  been 
preserved,  they  would  most  likely  have  been  found  to  display 
the  usual  characteristics  of  the  Aeschylean  drama — paucity  of 
action  and  incident,  and  abundance  of  narrative  and  exposition. 
Some  traces  of  this  early  manner  may  perhaps  be  detected  in 
the  fragments  of  the  lost  plays.  In  the  Lemnians,  for  example, 
he  is  said  to  have  given  a  description  of  all  the  Argonautic 
heroes,  following  the  precedent  of  Aeschylus  in  the  Cabiri*. 
In  the  Triptolemus,  again,  one  of  the  scenes  appears  to  have 
borne  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Prometheus  Vinctus 
of  Aeschylus.  Demeter,  in  the  course  of  the  play,  sends  forth 
her  son  Triptolemus  to  distribute  the  gifts  of  com  among 
mankind,  and  before  he  sets  out,  informs  him  in  a  long  narra- 
tive of  the  various  countries  he  must  traverse,  and  of  the 
adventures  he  must  encounter.  Her  speech,  of  which  many 
fragments  have  been  preserved,  recalls,  in  style  and  copious- 
ness, the  account  of  the  wanderings  of  lo  in  the  Prometheus ; 
and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  phrase  with  which  Demeter 
prefaces  her  description — 'engrave  my  words  on  the  tablet  of 
thy  mind'— is  the  identical  phrase  used  by  Prometheus  in  his 
address  to  lo '. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  character  of  the  early  works 


145  years  before  the  death  of  Alexander, 
i.  e.  in  468  B.  c.  Even  if  this  date  is 
not  exactly  correct,  at  any  rate  it  is 
fairly  certain  that  the  Triptolemus  was 
an  early  play.  That  the  Thamyras  was 
among  the  earlier  dramas  is  rendered 
probable  by  the  fact  that  Sophocles 
played  the  harp  in  it  (Athen.  p.  20). 


'  On  his  imitation  of  the  language  of 
Aeschylns,  at  the  commencement  of  his 
career,  see  his  own  remarks  in  Plat. 
Prof.  Virt.  c.  7. 

•  Schol.  Pind.  Pyth.  4.  303. 

*  Frag.  540  $h  S*  Iv  ipptrds  Ukrotn 
Tohi  ifioiif  k6y(nn.  Cp.  frags.  541  and 
547,  with  Naack*s  comments. 
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of  Sophocles,  when  we  come  to  his  later  tragedies,  the  advance 
in  point  of  structure  is  very  noticeable.  His  plots,  as  there 
developed,  hold  a  position  intermediate  between  the  simplicity 
of  Aeschylus,  and  the  intricacy  and  complexity  of  the  moderns. 
The  action,  compared  with  that  in  Aeschylus,  is  richer  and 
more  varied.  The  legends  are  expanded  and  developed  by 
the  addition  of  numerous  details,  and  while  the  general  outline 
remains  intact,  the  picture  is  filled  in  with  a  brilliant  series 
of  fresh  incidents  and  unexpected  turns,  such  as  we  find  in 
a  modern  tragedy.  But  there  is  this  important  difference.  In 
modem  dramas  one  of  the  main  sources  of  interest  is  the  feeling 
of  curiosity  as  to  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  plot.  The  aim  of 
the  dramatist  is  to  stimulate  this  feeling,  and  to  keep  the 
audience  on  the  alert,  by  concealing  the  issue  as  long  as 
possible,  and  by  holding  out  the  prospect  of  various  alternative 
solutions.  Sophocles  makes  no  attempt  to  excite  an  interest 
of  this  kind.  He  leaves  us  in  very  little  doubt  as  to  what  the 
conclusion  will  be,  or  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  will  be 
reached.  He  prefers  to  take  the  audience  into  his  confidence 
from  the  very  first,  and  to  inform  them  of  the  general  course 
of  events,  so  that  they  may  concentrate  their  attention  on  the 
development  of  character  and  on  the  ethical  significance  of  the 
action.  His  main  concern  is  to  bring  into  the  clearest  light 
the  passions  of  the  human  beings  whose  fate  he  is  relating, 
and  the  pathos  of  the  situation  in  which  they  are  placed. 
His  plots  are  constructed  from  this  point  of  view.  The  novel 
incidents  and  sudden  reverses  with  which  he  diversifies  the 
action  are  introduced,  not  to  puzzle  the  spectators,  but  to  draw 
forth  every  variety  of  emotion  from  his  characters,  and  to 
exhibit  them  in  the  most  diverse  positions. 

This  difference  of  method  will  be  more  clearly  understood 
if  we  cite  a  few  examples.  Fortunately  it  so  happens  that 
among  the  surviving  plays  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  there 
are  two  which  deal  with  the  same  legend — the  return  of  Orestes 
and  his  vengeance  on  Clytaemnestra ;  and  the  subject  has  also 
been  dramatised  in  modem  times  by  Alfieri  and  by  Voltaire. 
A    comparison    of   these    four    tragedies — the    Choephori    of 
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Aeschylus,  the  Electra  of  Sophocles,  and  the  Orestes  of  Aliieri 
and  of  Voltaire— will  illustrate  the  character  of  the  Sophoclean 
plot,  and  the  points  in  which  it  differs  from  that  of  Aeschylus 
on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  modern  tragedy  on  the  other. 

The  plot  of  the  Choephori  is  as  follows.  Orestes  first  returns 
to  Argos,  and  makes  himself  known  to  Electra  and  her  maiden 
companions.  Then  for  nearly  half  the  play  there  is  no  fresh 
incident,  beyond  the  mutual  exhortations  of  brother  and  sister. 
Then  Orestes  withdraws,  and  after  returning  in  the  disguise 
of  a  Phocian  stranger,  beguiles  Clytaemnestra  with  a  false 
story  about  his  own  death,  and  is  received  into  the  palace. 
Meanwhile  the  nurse  is  sent  to  fetch  Aegisthus,  who  is  absent. 
Aegisthus  arrives,  enters  the  palace,  and  is  slain  by  Orestes. 
Clytaemnestra  comes  rushing  out,  followed  by  her  son,  and 
a  brief  dialogue  ensues.  She  is  then  led  away  to  death; 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  palace  doors  are  thrown  open,  and 
Orestes  is  seen  standing  beside  the  dead  bodies  of  his  mother 
and  Aegisthus. 

This  simple  story  has  been  enriched  by  Sophocles  with 
a  multitude  of  fresh  incidents  and  situations,  which  throw 
a  varied  light  upon  the  character  of  the  leading  agents.  Two 
new  personages  are  introduced — the  old  retainer,  whose  recog- 
nition gives  occasion  to  a  touching  little  scene,  in  which  the 
more  affectionate  side  of  Electra's  nature  is  beautifully  portrayed ; 
and  Chrysothemis,  whose  timidity  serves  as  a  perpetual  foil 
to  her  sister's  heroic  courage.  Again,  the  simple  device  by 
which,  in  the  Choephori,  Orestes  gains  admittance  to  the  palace, 
is  expanded  by  Sophocles  into  three  scenes  of  great  brilliance 
and  power.  First  there  is  the  story  of  Orestes'  death,  which, 
while  it  fills  Clytaemnestra  with  triumph,  plunges  Electra  into 
despair.  Then  Chrysothemis,  radiant  with  delight,  unfolds 
her  new  hopes  to  her  sister,  only  to  find  that  they  are  groimd- 
less.  Finally  Orestes  enters,  disguised  as  a  stranger,  and 
delivers  the  funeral  urn  to  Electra,  who  abandons  herself  to 
an  agony  of  grief,  but  whose  sorrow  is  suddenly  turned  to  joy, 
when  her  brother,  smitten  with  compassion,  at  length  reveals 
his  identity.    A  further  addition  made  by  Sophocles  is  the 
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controversy  between  mother  and  daughter,  in  which  Electra's 
fiery  impetuosity  finds  a  vent.  By  such  devices  the  uniform 
sombreness  of  the  older  tragedy  is  converted  into  a  varied 
picture  of  human  life,  in  which  conflicting  passions  and 
emotions  succeed  one  another  in  rapid  alternation.  But  there 
is  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  end.  So  far  is  Sophocles  from 
desiring  to  mystify  his  audience,  that  he  takes  special  care 
in  the  opening  scene  to  prepare  them  for  that  which  is  to 
follow,  and  inserts,  in  the  conversation  between  Orestes 
and  the  retainer,  a  succinct  statement  of  the  future  course 
of  events. 

When  we  turn  to  the  tragedies  of  Alfieri  and  Voltaire,  the 
case  is  very  different.  Here  the  result  remains  in  doubt  to  the 
very  last,  and  the  curiosity  of  the  audience  grows  stronger 
and  stronger  as  the  action  advances.  Orestes,  as  in  the  old 
Greek  dramas,  gains  a  footing  in  Argos  by  means  of  a  false 
story  concerning  his  own  death.  But  Aegisthus  soon  begins 
to  conceive  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  the  story ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  two  plays  is  taken  up  with  the  manoeuvres,  counter^ 
manoeuvres,  suspicions,  and  intrigues  of  Aegisthus,  Orestes, 
and  their  respective  adherents.  Then  again,  the  attitude  of 
Clytaemnestra  imparts  a  further  element  of  uncertainty.  Both 
in  Voltaire  and  in  Alfieri  she  soon  ascertains  the  truth  about 
Orestes;  and  her  mind  is  torn  with  conflicting  emotions — 
affection  for  her  son,  love  for  Aegisthus,  remorse  for  her  crime, 
and  fear  for  her  husband's  safety.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what 
course  she  will  take ;  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Orestes,  seeing 
her  half-penitent  condition,  will  venture  to  exact  full  vengeance 
for  her  ancient  guilt.  All  these  circumstances  keep  the  specta- 
tor in  suspense  until  the  fifth  act,  when  affairs  reach  a  crisis. 
Aegisthus  finally  discovers  the  truth,  and  Orestes  is  led  off  to 
execution  by  the  guards.  All  now  seems  over,  and  it  appears  as 
though  a  novel  turn  was  to  be  given  to  the  old  legend.  Suddenly, 
however,  everything  comes  right  again.  The  citizens  of  Argos 
break  out  into  rebellion  and  rescue  Orestes,  who  rushes  back 
to  the  palace  and  slays  Aegisthus.  Clytaemnestra,  in  trying 
to  protect  her  husband,  is  unwittingly  killed  by  her  son,  who 
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thus  escapes  the  guilt  of  intenrional  matricide,  while  acting  in 
accordance  with  legendary  tradition. 

These  two  plays  have  no  claim  to  be  included  among  the 
best  productions  of  the  modem  drama*  In  many  respects  their 
wwkmanship  is  crude ;  and  the  sudden  revolt  and  accidental 
slaughter  with  which  they  terminate  are  clumsy  devices,  little 
superior. to  the  'deus  ex  machina*  of  the  ancients.  Their 
interest  lies  rather  in  the  contrast  they  afford  with  the  play  of 
Sophocles.  In  the  Greek  tragedy  the  plot  is  entirely  subordi- 
nate to  the  display  of  character  and  passion ;  the  spectator  is 
undistracted  by  fears  about  the  issue.  In  the  modern  versions 
he  is  uncertain  from  the  beginning  whether  Orestes  will  accom- 
plish his  purpose,  or  perish  in  the  attempt ;  and  his  doubts  are 
not  resolved  till  the  very  end  of  the  play. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  description,  that 
the  point  which  distinguishes  the  plots  of  Sophocles  from  those 
of  Aeschylus  is  the  greater  richness  and  variety  of  the  contents. 
But  this  use  of  more  abundant  materials  is  not  accompanied  by 
any  loss  of  simplicity  in  the  general  design.     On  the  contrary, 
the  plays  of  Sophocles  are  remarkable,  even  among  Greek 
tragedies,  for  singleness  of  purpose,  and  for  the  artistic  unity 
of  the  structure.    The  various  component  elements  are  arranged 
and  adjusted  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  converge  harmoniously 
in    the  same  direction,   and   to  concentrate  the  attention   of 
the  audience  from   first  to  last  upon  a  single  object,    'the 
action  revolves  round  one  great  central  figure,  and  one  great 
moral  principle,  to  which  everything  else  is  subordinated.     The 
lesser  characters  are  only  so  far  developed  as  to  throw  the 
leading  personage  into  greater  prominence ;   and  no  side  issues 
are  allowed  to  obscure  and  overshadow  the  ruling  motive  of 
the  play.    Take,  for  example,  the  tragedy  which  we  have  just 
been  considering,  the  Electra.    The  variety  of  the  details  has 
already  been  pointed  out ;   but  the  unity  of  the  main  design  is 
no  less  conspicuous.    The  action  is  inspired  by  one  sole  pur- 
pose— the  execution  of  righteous  vengeance  upon  Aegisthus 
and  Clytaemnestra.    One  figure,  that  of  Electra,  engrosses  the 
attentioui  and  all  else  is  made  subservient  to  the  delineation  of 
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her  character.  The  other  personages  come  and  go :  she  alone 
occupies  the  stage  throughout ;  and  the  various  passions  of  her 
nature — scorn,  anger,  despair,  love,  devotion — are  called  forth 
in  succession  by  the  changing  circumstances  of  the  drama. 
Such  is  the  general  character  of  the  Sophoclean  tragedy ;  and 
although,  in  one  or  two  plays,  such  as  the  Trachiniae  and  the 
Philoctetes,  this  quality  is  less  prominent,  and  our  sympathies 
are  more  widely  diffused,  yet  in  all  those  dramas  which  are 
generally  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  his  art, 
the  concentration  of  the  interest  is  the  most  conspicuous  feature. 
If  attempted  by  an  inferior  poet  it  might  lead  to  coldness  and 
monotony ;  but  in  Sophocles  it  leaves  an  impression  of  unap- 
proachable grandeur,  like  the  effect  produced  by  some  master- 
piece of  antique  sculpture. 

The  plausibility  and  verisimilitude  of  the  Sophoclean  plots 
are  no  less  worthy  of  admiration.     The  various  scenes  and 
incidents  are  linked  together  with  an  ease  and  smoothness 
and  apparent  facility  which  are  apt  to  deceive  the  reader,  and  to 
cause  him  to  overlook  the  art  and  skill  displayed  in  the  con- 
struction.    The  course  of  events  is  always  natural  and  straight- 
forward, and  nothing  occurs  without  adequate  reason.    Special  \f- 
care  is  taken  to  account  for  the  entrances  and  exits  of  the  I   [^  <:':/-'' 
characters,  and  there  are  lione  of  those  motiveless  arrivals  and  '     ' 
departures  which  give  an  air  of  unreality  to  so  many  stage  per- 
formances.    Forced  and  violent  situations,  in  which  probability 
is  sacrificed  to  dramatic  effect,  are  also  rigorously  avoided. 
The  termination,  too,  as  a  rule,  is  the  obvious  and  inevitable 
result  of  the  preceding  incidents ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  Philoctetes  } 
that  affairs  have  been  allowed   to  fall  into  such  a  state  of 
entanglement  that  divine  intervention  becomes  necessary. 

This  accuracy  of  detail  is  not,  however,  pursued  with  pedantic 
exaggeration  by  Sophocles;  his  scrupulosity  is  confined  to 
those  events  which  take  place  in  the  presence  of  the  spectators. 
As  for  the  incidents  which  precede  the  commencement  of  the 
drama,  he  allows  himself  considerable  latitude,  and  accepts 
the  extravagances  of  the  old  legends  with  frank  acquiescence. 
The  story  of  Oedipus,  for  example,  if  examined  by  the  light  of 
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reason,  is  a  clear  impossibility.  Sophocles  makes  no  attempt 
to  remove  the  difficulty ;  he  takes  the  fable  as  it  stands.  But 
when  the  action  once  begins,  the  succession  of  incidents  is 
manipulated  with  so  much  plausibility,  that  few  spectators  would 
ever  bethink  themselves  of  the  antecedent  improbabilities.  In 
this  respect  he  shows  greater  discrimination  than  modem 
imitators,  such  as  Dryden  and  Voltaire,  who  endeavour  to 
explain  and  rationalise  the  whole  myth,  but  whose  efforts  only 
serve  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  difficulties  which  he  might 
have  otherwise  overlooked. 

Further  than  this,  even  in  the  course  of  the  action  Sophocles 
claims  for  himself  equal  freedom  as  regards  events  which  are 
transacted  at  a  distance  from  the  stage,  and  are  only  made 
known  to  -the  audience  by  description.  In  the  Trachiniae  he 
represents  a  journey  of  two  days  as  being  performed  in  as  many 
^  hours ;  and  in  the  Antigone  he  makes  Creon,  contrary  to  all 
/  probability,  finish  the  burial  of  Polyneices  before  he  hastens  to 
the  rescue  of  the  heroine.  Such  violations  of  strict  accuracy, 
being  removed  from  the  actual  sight  of  the  spectators,  were 
justly  regarded  by  him  as  of  minor  consequence. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  addition  of  a  third 
actor  naturally  led  to  greater  liveliness  and  vivacity  in  the 
dialogue;  and  that  the  lengthy  half-epic  narratives,  which 
abound  in  Aeschylus,  became  comparatively  infrequent.  But 
tl\e  descriptive  element  was  never  entirely  eliminated,  either  by 
Sophocles  or  by  the  later  Greek  tragedy,  owing  to  its  popu- 
larity with  Greek  audiences.  It  begins,  however,  in  Sophocles 
to  acquire  a  settled  character,  and  to  be  confined  to  the  formal 
speeches  of  the  messenger,  in  which  the  catastrophe  is  reported 
at  length.  Set  orations  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  in  four 
of  his  plays — the  Oedipus  Rex,  Oedipus  Coloneus,  Antigone, 
and  Trachiniae.  In  the  other  three,  where  their  introduction 
was  impossible  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  plot,  their  place  is 
taken  by  casual  narratives  in  the  old  style  ^.  The  delight  with 
which  such  speeches  were  received  in  the  theatre  may  be  illus- 

*  Aj.  384-330^  748-783.    PWl.  a6o-3i6,  343-390,  603-611.    El,  680-763. 
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trated  by  the  example  of  the  Electra— a  play  in  which  there  is 
no  real  necessity  for  a  descriptive  oration.  But  Sophocles  appa- 
rently felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  provide  one,  and  found  his 
opportunity  in  the  fictitious  death  of  Orestes,  the  announcement 
of  whose  fate  is  expanded  into  a  minute  and  detailed  story, 
which  far  exceeds  the  dramatic  requirements  of  the  situation  \ 

The  critics  generally  observe  that  in  the  plays  of  Sophocles 
there  is  less  spectacular  effect  than  in  the  plays  of  Aeschylus ; 
and  the  statement  as  a  whole  is  no  doubt  correct.  Sophocles 
appeals  more  frequently  to  the  mind  than  to  the  eye,  and  prefers 
the  subtle  delineation  of  character  to  the  production  of  impressive 
spectacles.  At  the  same  time  his  mastery  of  stage  effect  has 
produced  many  thrilling  situations,  such  as  the  discovery  of  the 
body  of  Clytaemnestra  by  Aegisthus*.  And  throughout  his 
plays  the  mere  grouping  of  the  figures  is  often  contrived  in 
a  way  which  shows  the  greatest  plastic  genius.  To  take  a 
single  example — ^the  scene  at  the  end  of  the  Ajax.  In  the 
centre  lies  the  dead  body  of  the  hero;  beside  it  kneel  the 
silent  figures  of  his  wife  and  son ;  to  right  and  lefl  stand 
Teucer  and  Menelaus,  inflamed  with  anger,  and  disputing  with 
tiireatening  gestures  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  body.  The 
arrangement  of  this  scene---with  the  carefully  studied  balance 
of  the  different  parts,  and  the  contrast  between  the  stillness  of 
the  central  group  and  the  violent  agitation  of  the  two  com- 
batants— displays  all  the  symmetry  and  effectiveness  of  an 
ancient  bas-relief. 

§  4.    The  Chorus. 

The  seven  plays  of  Sophocles,  as  we  have  just  seen,  belong 
to  that  later  epoch  in  the  history  of  Greek  tragedy,  when  it  had 
begun  to  assume  a  fixed  and  conventional  shape,  and  when 
the  period  of  growth  and  experiment  had  been  succeeded  by 
a  period  of  maturity  and  established  rule.  Hence  their  structure, 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  Aeschylean  plays,  is  much 
more  uniform  and  consistent ;   and  this  difference  is  especially 

>  £1. 680-763.  *  Ibid.  1458-1478. 
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noticeable  in  the  treatment  of  the  chorus.  In  Aeschylus  the 
chorus  is  still  a  flexible  institution,  varying  in  character 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  composition.  In  Sophocles 
its  position  has  become  fixed  and  permanent,  and  it  continually 
reappears  in  the  same  stereotyped  form.  It  may  be  interesting, 
thierefore,  to  consider  in  detail  the  place  which  the  chorus  holds 
in  the  dramas  of  Sophocles,  since  it  is  generally  admitted  that, 
in  all  which  concerns  construction  and  arrangement,  these 
dramas  represent  the  ancient  tragedy  in  its  highest  perfection. 

In  Sophocles,  then,  the  chorus  is  not  only  much  curtailed, 
as  regards  the  actual  length  of  its  part,  but  it  is  also  finally 
excluded  from  any  real  share  in  the  action.  Though  usually 
connected,  by  ties  of  friendship  or  dependence,  with  the  leading 
characters,  it  no  longer  feels  that  its  own  fortunes  are  at  stake, 
nor  does  it  personally  interfere  in  the  course  of  events.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  Oedipus  Coloneus  it  steps  out  of  its  usual 
role,  and  tries  to  prevent  the  brutality  of  Creon ;  and  in  the 
Philoctetes  it  helps  to  carry  out  the  frauds  of  Odysseus.  But 
these  exhibitions  of  activity  are  so  slight  and  transient  as 
hardly  to  affect  the  general  statement,  that  the  chorus  in 
Sophocles  is  not  an  effective  agent  in  the  plot.  Its  position  is 
that  of  a  witness,  sympathetic  in  temper,  but  undisturbed  by 
anxiety  for  its  own  fate. 

For  these  reasons  there  is  less  individuality  in  the  Sopho- 
clean  chorus  than  in  that  of  Aeschylus.  Its  utterances  are 
characterised  by  cool  and  sober  reflexion,  rather  than  by 
violent  personal  passion.  It  never  indulges  in  frantic  outbursts 
of  terror,  as  in  the  Septcm ;  or  in  ejaculations  of  extreme 
despair,  as  in  the  Persae ;  or  of  malignant  revenge,  as  in  the 
Eumenides.  Even  when  compared  with  those  later  choruses 
of  Aeschylus,  which  approximate  most  nearly  to  the  Sopho- 
clean  type,  it  displays  less  depth  of  emotion  and  sympathy ; 
and  the  lamentations  of  the  Theban  elders  in  the  Oedipus  are 
but  a  faint  reflexion  of  the  lamentations  of  the  Argive  elders  in 
the  Agamemnon.  The  chorus,  as  it  figures  in  Sophocles,  has 
been  removed  to  a  calmer  region ;  it  stands  aloof  from  the 
storm  and  stress  of  the  action,  and  assumes  the  office  of  an 
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impartial  mediator,  holding  the  balance  between  the  various 
contending  forces. 

When  we  consider  more  closely  the  functions  of  this  later 
chorus,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  appears  under  a  double  aspect, 
and  performs  a  double  part.  Its  character  in  the  dialogue^ 
where  it  takes  the  place  of  a  regular  actor,  is  very  different 
from  its  character  in  the  choral  odes.  Some  traces  of  this 
variety  of  treatment  are  already  to  be  found  in  Aeschylus ;  but 
in  Sophocles  the  distinction  is  more  clearly  emphasised,  and 
appears  to  have  been  introduced  with  more  deliberate  purpose. 
The  office  of  the  Sophoclean  chorus,  when  sharing  in  the  dia- 
logue, is  to  represent  the  ordinary  mass  of  human  beings,  as 
opposed  to  the  heroic  figures  upon  the  stage.  There  is  nothing 
ideal  in  its  character;  it  exhibits  both  the  foibles  and  the 
excellencies  of  an  average  crowd  of  respectable  citizens.  It 
shows  no  special  penetration  or  insight  in  i^s  view  of  events, 
but  is  deceived,  like  every  one  else,  by  the  pretended  repentance 
of  Ajax,  and  approves  of  the  fatal  project  of  Deianeira^  It  is 
not  always  averse  to  fraud,  even  of  a  base  kind  ;  and  after  par- 
ticipating in  the  deception  practised  upon  Philoctetes,  urges 
Neoptolemus  to  the  commission  of  still  further  treachery*.  As 
a  rule,  however,  it  is  pious  and  god-fearing;  pronounces 
moderation  and  reverence  for  the  gods  to  be  the  chief  source  of 
happiness ;  and  draws  lessons  of  wisdom  from  the  pride  and 
insolence  of  Creon '.  It  is  also  loyal  to  its  leaders,  and  ever 
ready  to  sympathise  with  what  is  great  and  noble.  Still  it  is 
prevented  from  giving  full  expression  to  its  better  feelings  by 
excessive  caution  and  timidity.  Its  respect  for  established 
authority  is  unbounded.  It  hesitates  to  commiserate  with 
Electra,  till  assured  of  the  king's  absence^;  and  though  ap- 
proving of  Antigone's  action  in  its  heart,  is  silent  through 
fear".  It  discourages  all  resistance  to  the  law,  even  in  the 
noblest  cause,  and  is  '  not  so  foolish  as  to  wish  to  die '  for  the 
sake  of  an  idea*.     Such  heroism  may  'deserve  a  certain  praise, 

*  Aj.  693  foU.     Trach.  588-589.  *  El.  310-314. 
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but  rulers  must  be  obeyed  *.'  It  is  irresolute  and  wavering  in 
its  views,  easily  led  away  by  the  last  speaker,  and  incapable 
of  any  strong  and  ibced  opinion.  Its  great  desire  is  to  make 
things  smooth,  to  effect  a  compromise,  and  to  reconcile 
opposing  powers ;  and  its  favourite  maxims  are  that  '  there  is 
much  to  be  said  on  both  sides,'  and  that  'each  may  learn 
a  great  deal  from  the  other'/ 

But  when  the  actors  have  retired  from  the  stage,  and  the 
chorus  is  left  alone  to  its  meditations,  it  soars  to  a  much  higher 
level,  and  speaks  in  a  very  different  strain.  Its  vision  is  no 
longer  confined  and  limited  by  what  is  close  at  hand.  Beyond 
the  confusion  and  turmoil  of  passing  events  it  sees  clearly  into 
the  great  problems  of  the  drama,  and  divesting  its  mind  of  all 
petty  considerations,  judges  things  by  the  light  of  the  eternal 
laws  of  justice  and  religion.  It  then  becomes,  as  it  were,  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  poet,  and  reveals  the  moral  of  the  play.  There 
is  a  scene  in  the  Electra  which  places  this  distinction  in  the 
clearest  light  Electra,  reduced  to  despair  by  the  news  of 
Orestes'  death,  proposes  to  her  sister  that  they  should  avenge 
their  father's  murder  with  their  own  hands.  Chrysothemis 
is  appalled  by  the  suggestion,  prefers  safety  to  glory,  and 
implores  Electra  to  submit  to  what  is  inevitable.  The  chorus 
at  first  join  in  her  entreaties,  and  point  out  that  prudence  and 
caution  are  the  greatest  of  blessings'.  But  when  the  sisters 
are  gone,  they  change  their  tone  in  the  ode  which  follows, 
upbraiding  Chrysothemis  for  her  neglect  of  her  father's 
memory,  and  applauding  Electra  for  her  faithfulness  and  self- 
devotion,  and  for  her  reverence  towards  the  mighty  laws  of 
heaven  \ 

As  the  dramatic  side  of  tragedy  continued,  during  the 
course  of  the  fifth  century,  to  expand  and  develop,  the  re- 
tention of  the  old  choral  element  began  to  present  increasing 
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difficulties.  No  Greek  poet  has  solved  these  difficulties  with 
such  perfect  skill  as  Sophocles.  The  chorus  in  his  dramas  is 
blended  so  artistically  with  the  other  portions,  that  it  adds  to 
the  beauty  of  the  whole,  without  impairing  the  tragic  interest. 
During  the  dialogue  it  acts  as  a  foil  to  the  heroic  figures 
upon  the  stage,  accentuating  their  grandeur  by  its  own  feeble- 
ness and  indecision.  In  the  pauses  of  the  action  its  grave 
and  solemn  strains,  intervening  between  scenes  of  violence  and 
passion,  afford  a  welcome  resting-place  to  the  mind ;  and  while 
limited  in  length,  so  as  not  to  interrupt  the  progress  of  events, 
shed  a  sort  of  lyrical  splendour  over  the  whole  tragedy. 

Aristotle,  referring  to  this  subject  in  the  Poetics,  has  one 
remark  which  calls  for  explanation.  He  declares  that  the 
chorus  ought  to  'form  part  of  the  whole,  and  to  join  in  the 
action,  as  in  Sophocles,  and  not  as  in  Euripides*.'  Now  it 
is  hardly  true  to  say  that  the  chorus  of  Sophocles  takes  any 
practical  share  in  the  action.  It  never  plays  a  part  at  all 
comparable  to  its  part  in  the  Supplices  or  in  the  Eumenides 
of  Aeschylus.  But  such  active  participation  in  the  events  of 
the  drama  was  altogether  antiquated  in  the  time  of  Aristotle, 
and  lay  beyond  the  range  of  his  speculations.  All  that  he 
apparently  meant  by  'joining  in  the  action '  was  that  the  choral 
odes  should  refer  to  the  subject  of  the  plot,  and  should  not  be 
mere  digressions'.  From  this  point  of  view  his  description 
of  the  Sophoclean  chorus  is  perfectly  accurate.  The  odes  of 
Sophocles  all  relate  to  the  subject  of  the  drama.  In  general 
Ihey  consist  of  reflexions  and  meditations  suggested  by  the 
recent  events?.    Sometimes,  again,  they  are  prayers  for  help, 


*  Aristot.  Poet.  c.  18  icoi  ti^k  x^V^** 

fio/kor  c7mu  rov  5Auv,  «cU  avwaywriitaOai 
/n^  Stcnp  Eiffmlip  dXA'  &<nr9p  Zo^xXcT. 
'  That  this  was  hit  meaning  is  proved 
by  what  follows.  After  saymg  that  the 
choms  should  '  take  part  in  the  action, 
not  as  in  Euripides,  bnt  as  in  Sophocles,* 
he  adds,  roTt  ik  kotwoit  rit  fS^fccra  o^Hv 
ItaXXw  rov  /jhC^ov  4  SXkrft  rpay^^t 
IffTir.    di6    iftfi^/ia   {dovtfir,    wpvroy 


Ap^ayros  *Ay60ojvos  rod  roioirov.  Else- 
where, too,  he  describes  the  chorus  as 
an  interested  witness,  which  sympathises, 
bnt  never  interferes  (ProbL  6.  19  tan 
yStp  6  x*V^*  in^Sci/r^f  AwpcucroSt  tCyoMV 
yitp  it&vov  vapix^^'^u  oU  wAp^ari, 

•  e.g.  Oed.  Tyr.  1186  foil,  (the 
vanity  of  hnman  fortnne),  Oed.  Col. 
I  an  folL  (the  miseries  of  old  age), 
Ant.  781  foil,  (the  power  of  love),  Oed. 
Tyr.863  foU.(the  sanctity  of  oracles),  El. 
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or  descriptions  of  preceding  circumstances  ^  Sometimes  the 
reference  is  less  direct,  as  in  the  Antigone,  where  the  heroine 
is  to  be  buried  alive,  and  the  chorus  recall  similar  cases  of 
immurement  from  the  old  legends ".  But  though  the  connexion 
varies  in  point  of  closeness,  it  is  always  obvious  and  intelli- 
gible. 

§  5.     The  Characters, 

The  change  which  was  effected  by  Sophocles  in  the  general 
scope  and  purpose  of  Greek  tragedy  has  already  been  de- 
scribed. Under  his  guidance  the  centre  of  interest  was 
transferred  from  the  problems  of  religion  to  the  problems  of 
human  nature  itself;  and  the  structure  of  the  plot  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  scenes  were  made  subservient  to  one  main 
object — the  representation  of  character.  In  the  painting  of 
human  character  the  supremacy  of  Sophocles  has  been  gener- 
ally admitted  by  ancient  as  well  as  modern  critics.  In  some 
respects,  indeed,  he  falls  short  of  his  two  great  rivals.  The 
extremes  of  passionate  emotion — the  frenzy  of  a  Cassandra, 
and  the  jealous  fury  of  a  Medea — are  depicted  with  greater 
power  by  Aeschylus  and  Euripides.  But  in  subtlety  and  deli- 
cacy of  portraiture,  in  keen  analysis  of  motive,  and  in  depth  of 
insight  into  the  complex  recesses  of  the  human  heart,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  his  rival.  The  fineness  of  his  touch  was  the 
admiration  of  the  ancients,  and  is  seen,  more  especially,  in  the 
skill  and  penetration  with  which  he  often  hits  off  a  character  in 
a  single  line'.  His  plays  abound  in  those  concise  and  pregnant 
phrases  which  reveal  a  man's  soul,  as  it  were,  at  one  glance. 
The  force  of  such  expressions  can  hardly  be  reproduced  in 
a  translation ;  but  we  may  mention,  as  an  example,  the  scene 
in  which  the  dying  Oedipus  entrusts   his  two  daughters  to 

475  foil,  (the  malignity  of  the  ancestral  foil.,  where,  when  Theseus  has  granted 

curse).  an  asylum  to  Oedipus,  the  chorus  sing 

^  e.g.  Oed.  Col.  1556  foil.,  Ant.  11 15  the  praises  of  Athens, 

foil    (prayers  to  the  gods),  Oed.  Tyr.  •  Vita  Soph.  p.  7  oTSc  tk  icaipbv  av/i- 

151   foil,  (description  of  the  plague  at  /Atrprjccu  teal  wpdyftara,  Stcr*  kit  /ugpov 

Thebes),  Ant.  100  foil,  (description  of  ijfitartxiov  1j  Ki^iws  fdas  6\w  ^j$090t€tv 

the  Argive  defeat).  wpocwwoy, 

*  Ant.  944  fplU    Cp.  Oed.  CoL  668 
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the  cal'e  of  Theseus,  and  the  latter,  'like  a  man  of  noble  spirit, 
without  making  lamentations'  swears  to  fulfil  the  charge  ^  This 
single  brief  phrase  conveys  a  picture  of  high-bred  courtesy  and 
delicate  reserve,  which  no  amount  of  further  description  could 
improve  upon. 

His  varied  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  is  likewise  proved 
by  the  multiplicity  of  the  types  of  character  which  he  introduces, 
and  by  the  fecundity  with  which  he  creates  new  and  diverse 
figures.  It  is  rare  for  him  to  repeat  himself,  as  in  the  case  of 
Chrysothemis  and  Ismene.  In  general,  even  when  the  same 
hero  reappears  in  different  plays,  he  is  depicted  in  a  new 
character,  to  suit  the  altered  circumstances.  Thus  Creon,  who 
plays  a  prominent  part  in  three  of  the  extant  tragedies,  is  a 
different  man  in  each  of  them.  In  the  Oedipus  Coloneus  he  is 
a  heartless  villain,  brutal  and  deferential  by  turns,  who,  when 
his  proposals  are  rejected  by  Oedipus,  reveals  the  spite  and 
malignity  of  his  nature  by  robbing  him  of  his  two  daughters. 
Again,  in  the  Antigone,  he  is  a  narrow  bigot,  not  destitute  of 
good  qualities,  but  wholly  wrapt  up  in  strict  and  formal  rules 
of  statesmanship.  Antigone's  heroic  sense  of  duty  is  incom- 
prehensible to  him.  The  one  idea  which  possesses  his  mind 
is  the  fear  of  rebellion  against  the  laws,  and  especially  rebellion 
by  women  ;  and  sooner  than  endure  to  be  called  '  weaker  than 
a  woman  *  he  will  risk  the  loss  of  everything.  Lastly,  in  the 
Oedipus  Rex  he  is  a  person  of  humane  and  sympathetic  dis- 
position, who  replies  with  quiet  dignity  to  the  unjust  as- 
persions of  Oedipus,  and  when  the  catastrophe  has  fallen, 
betrays  no  trace  of  malicious  exultation,  but  does  his  best  to 
alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  victim. 

Though  human  nature  is  the  main  subject  of  interest  in 
the  dramas  of  Sophocles,  it  is  human  nature  in  a  refined  and 
idealised  form,  equally  removed  from  the  excessive  grandeur 
of  Aeschylus,  and  from  the  realism  of  later  poetry.  The  aim  of 
Sophocles,  as  of  the  old  Greek  portrait  painters,  is  to  make  his 

'  Ocd.  Col.  1636,  1637  ^  **»  «*'*  ^hp  Tcnccr's  description  (Aj.  loio)  of  hit 
ytwaJto%t  obic  cterov  lUra  \  Karjv^trw  father  Telamon  as  one  tr^  wdpa  |  /ii}9* 
rdH'    Spttios    9f6ff€t»   i^t^^.     Cp.    also       tifTvxovvn  fci^S^v  ijSioi'  ytkdy. 
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copies  of  mankind  'like  the  original,  but  more  beautifuP.'  His 
characters  are  thoroughly  human  characters,  swayed  by  the 
ordinary  passions  and  emotions ;  but  a  sort  of  splendour  from 
the  heroic  age  hangs  over  them.  They  are  seen,  as  it  were, 
through  a  glorious  veil  of  romance  and  poetry,  which  beautifies 
their  outline,  and  excludes  from  view  ever3rthing  which  is  low 
and  despicable.  Men  of  a  base  disposition  are  seldom  intro- 
duced, though  the  Creon  of  the  Oedipus  Coloneus  is  an 
exception.  But  for  the  most  part  Sophocles  prefers  to  dwell  on 
the  brighter  side  of  human  nature,  and  even  his  bad  characters 
have  many  redeeming  features.  The  vices  which  they  display 
are  the  vices  of  a  large  and  open  spirit,  such  as  anger,  revenge, 
and  ambition,  rather  than  the  meaner  qualities  of  craft  and 
cowardice.  The  spirit  in  which  he  approached  the  task  of 
delineation  is  best  expressed  in  his  own  well-known  criticism, 
that  be  'drew  men  as  they  ought  to  be,  while  Euripides  drew 
them  as  they  are  \* 

His  leading  characters  are  mostly  of  a  strong  and  forceful 
type,  vehement  in  passion,  and  immovable  in  courage,  like 
those  of  Aeschylus ;  but  with  a  softer  side  to  their  character, 
which  brings  them  nearer  to  the  human  level.  Conspicuous  in 
this  class  are  the  heroic  maidens,  Electra  and  Antigone.  Stern 
devotion  to  duty  is  the  basis  of  their  character.  Where  con- 
science and  justice  are  concerned,  they  are  firm  and  unshaken 
as  a  rock.  Electra  shows  no  traces  of  compunction,  even  when 
her  mother  is  being  slain,  but  bids  Orestes  'strike  again''; 
she  would  'throw  the  body  of  Aegisthus  to  the  dogs,  the 
only  burial  he  deserves  **  Both  of  them,  too,  are  easily  roused 
to  indignation,  have  no  tolerance  for  natures  weaker  than 
themselves,  and  pour  unmerited  scorn  and  contempt  on  their 
more  timid  sisters.  But  they  are  capable  of  tenderness  no  less 
profound.     It  was  Electra  who  tended  Orestes  when  he  was 

*  Aristot.  Poet  c  15  6/iolovt  iroiovrrct  '  Aristot.  Poet  c.  2$  Xo^otckijs  1^ 

floXAiovt  ypd^owrtw.    In  his  manner  of  a^rJt  fi^p  ofovr  9ti  wotttv,  Ei^p^wi9tll^  9^ 

characterisation    Sophocles    resembles  ofoi  thlw. 

Homer  rather  than  Aeschylns :  cp.  Vita  '  £1.  141 5. 

Soph.  p.  7  ^eowiHu^  . .  •  'Otaipuii^  l«-  *  Ibid.  1487-1488. 
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a  babe  'with  sweet  labour'  even  as  a  mother^;  and  it  is 
Antigone  whose  nature  is  'to  love  rather  than  to  hate/  and  who 
gladly  sacrifices  her  life  for  the  sake  of  her  brother'.  Ajax  is 
another  of  these  strong  and  resolute  characters,  whom  no 
appeal  can  soften.  Yet  even  he  is  touched  with  compassion 
when  he  thinks  of  his  parents'  grief,  and  of  the  'great  and 
bitter  cries'  which  will  issue  from  his  mother's  lips,  when  the 
tidings  of  his  death  are  brought  to  Salamis'. 

Side  by  side  with  these  powerful  and  striking  personalities 
are  a  group  of  gentler  beings,  whose  disposition  is  more 
yielding  and  tractable.  Such  are  the  timorous  but  affec- 
tionate Ismene,  the  tearful  Tecmessa,  and  the  dutiful  Hyllus. 
Characters  of  this  kind  usually  play  a  subordinate  part,  and 
are  introduced  as  a  foil  to  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  pro- 
tagonist.  But  sometimes  even  the  chief  personage  is  of  a  softer 
type,  especially  in  the  later  plays,  where  the  colouring  becomes 
more  human,  and  less  heroic.  Philoctetes  is  an  admirable 
specimen.  His  nature  is  far  from  being  strong  or  masterful. 
At  first  he  entreats  the  chorus  to  leave  him;  but  afterwards, 
when  he  sees  they  are  going,  falters  in  his  resolution,  and 
implores  them  to  stay*.  He  shows  a  childish  vanity  in  regard 
to  his  sufferings;  longs  to  prove  to  Neoptolemus  'how  brave 
he  had  been,'  by  showing  him  the  cave  where  he  had  lived  in 
solitude ;  and  is  afflicted  by  nothing  so  much  as  by  the  news 
that  Greece  had  never  heard  of  his  misfortunes  "•  The  attrac- 
tiveness of  his  character  lies,  not  in  its  force  and  power,  but  in 
its  simplicity  and  open-heartedness. 

Characters  from  humble  life — nurses,  watchmen,  shepherds, 
and  attendants — are  freely  introduced  by  Sophocles.  His 
idealism,  like  that  of  the  Greek  poets  in  general,  was  not  of  the 
fastidious  kind  which  despises  such  personages  as  beneath  its 
dignity,  and  which  led  Voltaire,  in  his  imitation  of  the  Oedipus, 
to  substitute  for  the  two  'herdsmen'  a  'favourite'  and  a 
'counsellor.'    But  while  these  humble  figures  are  represented 

>  El.  1143-1148.  •  PhiL  1177-1181. 

■  Ant.  5JJ.  •  Ibid.  533-5351  254-^5^ 

»  Aj.  845-851. 
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by  Sophocles  with  perfect  truthfulness,  the  portraiture  is  so 
delicately  handled,  and  the  traits  of  common  life  are  suggested 
with  so  much  reserve,  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  graceful 
beauty  of  the  general  tone.  One  of  the  most  interesting  speci- 
mens of  this  class  is  the  watchman  in  the  Antigone,  the  only 
comic  character  in  Sophocles,  and  one  whose  forced  and  artificial 
humour  reminds  us  of  Shakespeare's  clowns  \  Another  person 
of  the  same  type  is  the  messenger  in  the  Trachiniae,  who 
frankly  confesses  that  he  has  brought  the  tidings  in  order  to 
'gain  some  advantage  for  himself,'  and  who,  with  an  honest 
bluntness  that  is  impervious  to  the  hints  of  Lichas,  persists  in 
revealing  the  fatal  secret,  and  then  consoles  himself  with  the 
reflexion  that '  if  his  words  are  unwelcome,  he  has  spoken  the 
truth «.' 

Female  characters  are  far  more  prominent  in  Sophocles  than 
in  Aeschylus,  and  play  the  leading  part  in  three  of  his  extant 
dramas,  ki  fact,  his  art  is  nowhere  more  conspicuously  shown 
than  in  his  portraits  of  women.  But  while  the  tenderness,  and 
devotion,  and  heroism  of  woman's  nature  are  drawn  with  the 
deepest  sympathy,  the  more  sentimental  and  passionate  side  of 
the  relationship  between  the  sexes  is  comparatively  ignored. 
Antigone,  when  led  forth  to  death,  while  regretting  her  exclusion 
from  the  joys  of  wedlock,  shows  no  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  her 
lover.  Ajax  treats  Tecmessa  with  sullen  indifference,  is  merely 
irritated  by  her  anxious  solicitude,  and  in  his  dying  speech, 
while  fondly  recalling  the  memory  of  his  father  and  mother, 
has  no  thought  for  the  wife  he  is  leaving.  Hercules  displays 
the  same  callous  disregard  for  Deianeira.  Deianeira  herself^ 
though  her  anxiety  to  regain  his  love  is  the  motive  of  the  play^ 
shows  none  of  the  passionate  jealousy  of  a  neglected  wife, 
but  submits  to  his  will  in  perfect  patience,  and  even  welcomes 
home  her  rival  without  a  murmur,  since  it  is  her  husband's 
pleasure.  From  these  examples  it  would  appear  that  Sophocles 
shared  to  some  extent  in  the  ordinary  Attic  feeling  of  the  fifth 
century,  which  regarded  the  relationship  of  man  and  wife,  and 

»  Ant.  333-236,  3t5-33»-  *  Trach.  88,  89,  373,  374. 
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the  whole  arrangements  concerning  marriage,  as  a  matter  of 
business,  in  which  sentiment  had  very  little  place. 

§  6.    The  Language. 

The  critic  Dionysius,  in  his  treatise  on  the  art  of  literary 
composition,  divides  the  various  kinds  of  diction  into  three 
classes— the  *  austere  style,*  with  its  rough  force  and  archaic 
simplicity,  the  '  flowery  style,'  with  its  soft  and  flowing  attrac- 
tiveness, and  the  'middle  style,*  which  comes  between  the  two, 
and  unites  the  excellencies  of  both,  combining  smoothness  with 
power,  and  grace  with  dignity  ^  This  last  kind  is  in  his 
opinion  the  most  perfect  of  all  forms  of  diction,  and  Sophocles 
its  most  distinguished  exponent  among  tragic  poets'.  The 
propriety  of  the  above  description,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  it 
applies  to  Sophocles,  will  hardly  be  disputed.  Indeed,  there 
is  no  Greek  poet  whose  works  exhibit  in  greater  perfection  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  'middle  style' — the  combination 
of  supreme  beauty  of  form  with  masculine  strength  and  energy. 
The  pre-eminence  of  Sophocles  in  these  two  points  was  univer- 
sally recognised  by  the  ancients.  The  grace  and  sweetness 
of  his  language  procured  for  him,  among  his  contemporaries, 
the  title  of 'the  Bee';  and  his  lips  were  said  by  Aristophanes 
to  have  been  'smeared  with  honey'.'  But  the  incisive  force 
and  pungency  which  accompany  this  sweetness  excited  no  less 
admiration,  and  led  the  comic  dramatists  to  compare  his  poetry 
to  'strong  Pramnian  wine,*  and  to  suggest  that  he  was  'helped 
in  his  compositions  by  a  Molossian  hound  V 

In  one  of  his  recorded  utterances  Sophocles  has  given  us  an 
interesting  account  of  the  development  of  his  style.     He  began, 

*  altmjpA,  &i^$fipA,  and  tcotrij  Ap/iwia,  The  Vita  (p.  7  Dindf.)  says  he  received 
Dion.  Hal.,  Comp.  Verb,  cc  32-34.  the  name,  because  he  culled  beauties 

*  Ibid,  c  34.  from  all  his  predecessors.     Bat  this  is 

*  Aristoph.  Frag.  Incert.  3  ^  5*  a?  So-  obviously  a  fanciful  explanation. 
^<MrA<ovt  Tov  /UKirt  Ktxp^ff/iiwov  \  Staiftp  *  Diog.  Laert.  4.  30  ^v,  itar^  rhv 
MobiffKov  w€pii\uxt  t6  ardfUL,  Snidas  (v.  ^pvyixov,  ov  7X1/^1; ,  odd*  tw6xvTos,  dAAcl 
XwpaicX^),  9pocijyop€i$ij  8i  fUkirra  Mi  TIpAftyiot .  .  .  learii  rdy  itaffuitop  ret  wot^- 
rh  yKvK^.  So  also  Schol.  Aristoph.  Vesp.  /Mxra  aW^  icivv  rit  4do«ci  ovftwoiup 
460 ;  Schol.  Soph.  Oed.  Col.  1 7 ,  Aj.  1 1  ^.  M oXorri«^f . 
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he  says,  by  imitating  the  pomp  of  Aeschylus.  At  a  later 
period  the  originality  of  his  own  genius  asserted  itself;  but 
the  form  of  diction  which  he  then  adopted  was  disfigured  by 
'  harshness  and  artificiality.*  Finally  he  succeeded  in  weeding 
out  those  defects  to  which  he  was  naturally  prone,  and  evolved 
a  style  which  he  considered  the  'best  of  all/  and  the  'most 
suitable  for  the  display  of  human  character'.'  The  remaining 
tragedies  apparently  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  that  final 
period  in  which  he  had  moulded  his  style  to  his  own  satis- 
faction. No  great  variety  can  be  observed  in  the  diction; 
and  there  are  no  visible  traces  of  his  first  manner,  with  its 
Aeschylean  pomp  and  grandeur.  But  it  is  still  perhaps  pos« 
sible,  on  comparing  the  earlier  with  the  later  plays,  to  detect 
some  symptoms  of  that  harshness  and  artificiality  to  which 
he  refers.  The  Antigone,  for  example,  as  contrasted  with 
the  Philoctetes  and  the  Oedipus  Coloneus,  is  less  easy,  and 
mellow,  and  spontaneous  in  its  diction;  strained  and  violent 
usages,  and  artificial  involutions  of  phrase,  occur  with  com- 
parative frequency,  and  exemplify  the  vice  which  Sophocles 
himself  censured  in  his  later  years'.  Hence  the  Antigone,  and 
in  the  same  way  the  Ajax,  should  perhaps  be  assigned  to  the 
end  of  the  second  period,  in  which  his  final  manner  had  not  yet 
been  fully  developed. 

Few  styles  could  be  more  opposed  to  that  of  Aeschylus  than 
the  style  of  Sophocles  in  his  extant  writings.  The  diction  which 
he  there  employs  is  conspicuous,  above  all  things,  for  its  pre- 
cision, and  accuracy,  and  self-restraint.  The  various  images, 
metaphors,  epithets,  and  circumlocutions,  in  which  the  older 
poet  luxuriated,  are  introduced  by  him  only  with  a  very  sparing 
hand.  It  is  true  that  in  this  respect  he  makes  a  difference 
between  the  dialogue  and  the  choral  odes,  in  which  latter  he 
allows  a  freer  rein  to  his  imagination,  and  his  language,  in 

>  Pint.  Prefect.  Virt.  c.  7  i  lEwpoKXrtt  *  E.  g.  Ant.  a,  3  ip*  otaCt  Sn  Ztvs  rwy 

i\*y*,  rby  Al^xvAov  itawtwaixo^  iyxoPf  dw*  Ol^wcv  leaittuv  |  6woTor  o^x^  yfv  in 

tlra  r6  witcpdv  leat  tcardrtxyov  r^  airov  (iMraiv  rcXcf;   1278-1280  &  d4(rwo$\  &s 

ttaraaicw^,  rplrov  fj^   r6   ryjs  X4(€ms  (x^^  ^^  ^  mimffAivof,  \  rd  fi^y   wp6 

/i€Ta$&XX€iP  c78of,  5ircp  lorcr  j^dH&raror  X*^P^  ^^<  t^P^^t  "^^  ^*  ^^  96fiois  \  toneoM 

Kol  fiikri^Tor,  Ijiciiv  teal  rax  o^<f9ai  ttatcd. 
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consequence,  becomes  more  gorgeous  and  exuberant  \  Yet 
even  here  there  is  a  moderation  of  tone,  and  a  suggestion  of 
reserved  force,  which  are  the  very  antithesis  of  Aeschylean 
profusion.  But  in  the  dialogue  it  is  evident  that  he  regarded 
such  ornament  as  mostly  out  of  place,  however  appropriate  it 
might  be  to  picturesque  narrative  or  lyrical  passion.  He  con- 
sidered, as  we  learn  from  his  own  words,  that  it  distracted  the 
mind  from  the  main  purpose  of  tragedy — the  revelation  of  human 
character ^  Not  that  even  his  dialogue  can  be  called  thin,  or 
bare,  or  deficient  in  colour.  Epithets  and  images  are  introduced, 
on  the  right  occasion,  with  powerful  effect,  and  their  very  in- 
frequency  gives  them  additional  force.  Nor  is  it  true  to  say, 
with  Dionysius,  that  Sophocles  is  never  redundant,  and  never 
uses  more  words  than  are  necessary*.  On  the  contrary  he 
shows  a  certain  partiality  for  pleonastic  expressions,  when  they 
serve  to  emphasise  and  intensify  the  thought.  Ajax,  for  example, 
rushes  forth  'unsummoned  and  called  by  no  messengers,'  and 
Creon  '  tarries  beyond  reason  more  than  the  fitting  time  *.'  But 
these  redundancies  are  never  introduced  without  any  special 
significance,  and  merely  in  order  to  impart  resonance  to  the 
language. 

Among  the  other  qualities  of  the  Sophoclean  style  one^of 
the  most  distinctive  is  the  subtlety  and  intricate  delicacy  of  the 
phraseology.  Sophocles,  like  Virgil  and  Tacitus  among  the 
Romans,  is  one  of  those  artists  in  language  who  seem  to  exult 
in  their  power  over  the  instrument  which  they  employ,  and 
who  love  to  play  experiments  with  words,  to  bend  them  to 
their  will,  and  to  strain  their  capacity  to  the  utmost.  He  is 
a  master  of  those  felicitous  and  artfully  chosen  phrases,  which 


^  See  for  example,  Ant  333-359, 
where  picturesque  epithets  aie  used 
with  the  prolusion  of  Aeschylus. 

'  He  says  expressly  that  he  considered 
his  last  style  the  best  for  this  reason, 
that  it  was  '  most  conducive  to  the 
display  of  character '  {jfiutinarwy  Plut. 
Profect  Virt.  c  7), 

»  Dion.  Hal.,  Vett.  Script  Ccns.  c 


roit  \iyois  <UA'  dvayicdiot, 

*  Aj.  389  dtcKrjTot  oW  im  AyfiKoiw  \ 
M\fi0tlt  d^p/if  f.  Oed.  Tyr.  74  rov  Tclp 
«Ik6tos  vfya  I  dvtOTi  vAcfo;  rov  ica$^icovTot 
Xp6rov,  Sophocles  is  especially  fond  of 
redundant  government  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis,  as  in  Phil.  31  mo^w  olKijCiw 
6M9piiwvnf  9ixa,  Aj.  464  yv/twh^  ^yivra 
T«r  dpKrrtUaif  drtp,  Ant,  445,  919,  &c. 
See  Jebb*s  note  on  Oed.  Tyr.  1 1 26. 
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tantalise  the  reader  by  their  beauty  and  suggestiveness,  stimu- 
lating his  curiosity,  while  they  elude  exact  analysis.  His 
delight,  too,  in  pregnant  conciseness  of  expression  often  leads 
him  to  compress  a  whole  series  of  ideas  into  a  single  noun  or 
verb  *.  Above  all  he  closely  resembles  Virgil  in  the  half-veiled 
allusiveness  of  his  style.  He  chooses  some  skilful  combina- 
tion of  words,  which,  beyond  its  obvious  significance,  calls  to 
mind  yet  other  combinations,  and  opens  out  new  vistas  of 
thought*.  Various  fancies  and  recollections  appear  to  hover 
round  the  lines,  suggested  by  the  subtlety  of  the  terms  em- 
ployed; and  the  language,  in  such  cases,  becomes  alive  with 
meaning,  like  an  atmosphere  quivering  with  diverse-coloured 
lights. 

The  same  masterful  supremacy  over  forms  of  diction  is 
shown  by  Sophocles  in  many  other  ways,  and  especially  in  his 
bold  innovations  in  grammar,  and  in  his  extensions  and  modi- 
fications in  the  meaning  of  words  and  phrases.  The  licence 
which  he  adopts  in  these  matters  has  often  been  ascribed  to  the 
fluid  and  unformed  condition  of  Attic  Greek  in  the  fifth  century. 
But  the  fact  that  similar  boldness  is  displayed  by  Virgil  and 
Tacitus,  though  dealing  with  a  language  which  had  been  fixed 
and  stereotyped  by  previous  usage,  would  seem  to  show 
that  liberties  of  this  kind  are  not  confined  to  any  particular 
stage  of  literary  history,  but  are  mainly  due  to  the  individual 
bent  of  the  writer's  genius.  No  ancient  author,  however,  has 
carried  them  to  a  greater  length  than  Sophocles.  He  treats 
the  syntax  of  the  cases  with  special  freedom,  employing  them  in 

1  Cp.  Ant  971  tkicot  Tv^Xw$ip,  <in-  the  embrace  of   the    monster/  where 

flicted  so  as  to  blind.'    Aj.  55  lircipc  there  is  a  covert  allusion  to  the  robe 

^rov,  'dealt  slanghter  with  the  sword.'  which  is  gined  to  his  flesh.    Ant.  1345 

Oed.Tjrr.  313  ^vtfoi  WOK /i/ewr/io, 'rescue  w6arra  y^p   \ixp^a  t6m   x*P^^t  where 

the  defilement,*  i.e. ' rescue  ns  from  it.'  X^xpfo^o^  only  denotes  that  everything 

See  Jebb*s  notes  on  these  passages.  he  handles  is  '  amiss/  but  also  suggests 

*  e.  g.  Trach.  494  a  r'  iani  Z&pcav  hSipa  the  '  prone  *  corpse  in  his  hands.     Oed. 

Xf^  9poffapf»6(raif  where  the  word  wpoc-  Col.  189  iictfiias  ifiMvotrrtt,*  enter  on 

npti6ffm,    '  give    as    a    fitting    return/  the  path  of  piety/  with  an  allusion  to 

inevitably  suggests  how  the  fatal  gar-  the  fact  that  they  are  leaving  the  sacred 

ment  will  be  '  fastened  *  to  the  body  of  grove,  and  entering  lawful  ground.    Cp. 

Hercules.    Trach.  836    Scii^or^ry   /i^r  also  Ant  570;  Oed.  Tyr.  36a,  987; 

€9paf  MpocrrroKdn  fdff/mrt,  *  gripped  in  Oed.  CoL  laao;  Aj.  558. 
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strained  and  novel  constructions  \  He  attaches  a  new  modal 
significance  to  verbs  ^  He  resembles  Antiphon  and  Thucydides 
in  his  frequent  coinage  of  abstract  nouns  out  of  neuter  par* 
ticiples^  He  uses  words  and  phrases  in  their  literal  and 
etymological,  as  opposed  to  their  conventional,  meaning  \ 
He  gives  a  fresh  turn  to  well-worn  idioms  by  a  change  of 
structure*.  Lastly,  he  rejoices  in  those  confusions  of  syntax 
to  which  the  Greek  was  always  prone,  and  by  which  one 
construction  is  suddenly  merged  into  another  *. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  examples  than  the  style  of  Sopho« 
cles  is  not  an  easy  one,  but  keeps  the  reader  continually  on 
the  alert.  There  is  much  more  in  the  language  than  appears 
upon  the  mere  surface ;  and  in  order  to  appreciate  all  the  subtle 
shades  of  meaning,  and  all  the  niceties  and  intricacies  of 
expression,  much  study  is  required.  But  the  labour  is  well 
bestowed,  and  each  fresh  perusal  of  his  plays  reveals  some  new 
beauty  and  delicacy  of  phrase  which  had  previously  escaped 
notice.  Much  of  this  exquisite  charm,  it  is  true,  must  have 
been  lost  in  the  theatre,  where  the  audience  would  hardly 
have  leisure,  during  the  progress  of  the  actual  performance,  to 
unravel  aU  the  fine  complexities  of  the  diction.  At  the  same 
time,  though  the  language  of  Sophocles  is  full  of  latent  meaning, 


*  e.  g.  Phil.  43  ^(i^i  y6ffTos,  •journey 
for  food*;  i  a6  /MiTaaxoA^C'ir  rod  xp^f^ov* 
•  linger  behind  Uie  time.*  Aj.  877  rj^r 
d^'  i^ov  fioKSt¥  KiktvSor  .  .  .  ^ay<(r, 
'leen  in  the  western  path.* 

*  Thns  IwiPatfituf  and  mpoovwiuof  are 
intrani^in  PhiL  168,  717;  l^crraertfoi, 
causal  in  Tiach.  339;  tjf&n  intrans.  in 
Timch.  678 ;  muckttw  intrans.  in  Trach. 
1 39 ;  ^p€i»  middle  in  Oed.  Col.  6. 

*  So  Trach.  196  rh  9o$ovy,  •  desire ' ; 
Oed.  CoL  1330  rd  $i\or,  *  wish ' ;  1604 
«av  8/Mtfr,  'all  activity'  (if  the  reading 
is  correct). 

^  Thus  dMpar^t » 'weak/not '  without 

control*  (Oed.  Col.  1336).    irpoar&YO¥os 

« (high-born,*  not  'first-bom*  (Phil 

1 80%  Afiflwovt  a '  opportune,*  not '  sound 

offoot*  (Trach.  58).    a^^/iof«<  self- 


detected,*  not  'taken  in  the  act'  (Ant. 
51).  dvpcutTos^'not  plotted  against* 
(Ant.  1035).  In  Oed.  Col.  1764  wp&rrtiv 
iMiXcMa' accomplish  duly/  instead  of 
the  usual  '  fare  well.'  In  Ant  988  5i;' 
i£  Ms  fikiwovrt  m  *  by  means  of  one/ 
instead  of '  where  one  saw  before.' 

•  Oed.  Tyr.  387  o{nt  Ik  ipym  wpdr- 
r€a$at,  an  extension  of  oit/c  iw  dpyott 
icaraXttwtiv,  EI.  1337  wap*  oifi^y  rod 
fitov  itfj9€a$cu,  on  the  analogy  of  map* 
Mip  rdr  fiiw  90i€ta$cu.  Ant.  639  oUtm 
diet  ffriprwf  tx'^t^t  'be  so  disposed  in 
mind/  a  reminiscence  of  dc'  oprpis  t^^iv 
Ttpd,  and  similar  phrases. 

•  E.g.  Phil.  54  ri^  ♦iXoim}Tw  ff§ 
9*T\  ^fvx^y  6inn  kSyonriw  lir/rA^fir  Kiyvi^, 
Oed.  Col.  385  4817  ydp  lax<r  i^wW  un 
kftov  Biovt  I  &pay  rii^  l^<ir« 
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its  general  significance  is  clear  and  intelligible ;  indeed,  in 
the  case  of  dramas  which,  like  his,  were  written  for  the  stage, 
a  certain  lucidity  of  expression  is  indispensable.  Still  it  is 
evident,  from  the  minute  diligence  bestowed  upon  the  style, 
that  his  tragedies,  though  intended  primarily  for  dramatic 
performance,  were  also  designed  as  a  'possession  for  ever,' 
to  be  enjoyed  and  studied  in  private;  and  it  is  only  in  this 
way  that  their  full  beauty  can  be  appreciated. 

In  addition  to  his  innovations  in  grammatical  usage  Sopho- 
cles was  no  less  prolific  than  Aeschylus  in  the  coinage  of  new 
words,  and  enriched  the  language  with  a  whole  vocabulary  of 
expressive  compounds  \  But  his  formations  are  of  a  different 
class  from  those  of  Aeschylus,  and  reflect  the  peculiarities  of 
his  style.  The  compounds  of  Aeschylus  are  mostly  formed  out 
of  nouns  and  verbs,  which  produce,  in  combination,  some 
picturesque  and  sensuous  image,  such  as  '  starry-kirtled '  and 
'  canvas-winged.'  In  the  compounds  of  Sophocles,  on  the  other 
hand,  one  of  the  component  parts  is  generally  a  preposition 
or  an  adverb,  which  merely  serves  to  intensify  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  whole  word,  or  to  convey  some  delicate  distinc- 
tion of  meaning '.  Hence  his  new  formations  have  none  of  the 
sound  and  splendour  of  the  Aeschylean  epithets.  They  possess, 
however,  a  certain  keen  and  penetrating  force  which  is  no  less 
effective  in  its  own  way,  and  which  imparts  to  his  language 
much  of  that  incisive  energy  and  subtle  precision  which  the 
ancients  admired '. 

The   metaphors   and   similes  of  Sophocles,  like    those  of 


^  See  Schtilz,  Quae  nova  Sophocles 
protnlerit  verba  composita,  Konigsberg, 
l88a.  Kriebitzsch,  Qtiaesdones  de  nsa 
▼erbomm  cum  praepositionibiis  com- 
podtorum  apod  Sophoclem,  Halle,  1881. 
SdmU  and  Kriebitssch  hare  made 
a  collection  of  all  the  compound  nouns, 
adjectives,  and  verbs  which  are  not  found 
in  any  writer  before  the  time  of  Sopho- 
des,  and  which  amount  to  more  than 
a  thousand. 

'  Cp.  the  remark  of  the  Scholiast  on 
Oed.  CoL  1648  TUw  a^rev  rd  moiJjuut 


'  The  following  examples  will  show 
the  character  of  his  new  coinages : — 
(i)  substantives,  5v^x<//Mtf/ui,  Ivi^/uafia, 
IrOAMtjinty  thopviOia^  tholitfitris,  drairot;- 
^lacr,  (a)  adjectives,  dffdXwucroSf  i^otte^- 

fAop^,  fcaraXjhtfiot,  (irrivAi)^,  8i&9uvof, 
^ir6^ftot,  ii6ftt\os,  wtptwrvxiif  (3)  verbs, 
dwoXm^iot,  Mm/iot,  iKKo/twd(oi,  i^ccn" 

l«iaxoX<&(D/iai,  9tdUrr6ot,  AnWAAm. 
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Aeschylus  and  Homer,  are  of  a  simple  kind,  as  far  as  the 
object  of  comparison  is  concerned,  being  mostly  taken  from 
outward  nature,  or  from  the  ordinary  occupations  of  mankind, 
such  as  building  and  sailing.  But  the  hand  of  Sophocles  is 
everywhere  apparent  in  the  ingenuity  with  which  they  are  intro- 
duced, and  the  refinement  and  nicety  of  expression  with  which 
they  are  worked  out.  The  description  of  Ajax  sulking  in  his 
tent,  while  the  insolence  of  his  foes,  no  longer  checked  by  his 
presence,  'speeds  on  its  way  without  fear  down  cool  breezy 
glens,'  is  a  delightful  example  of  the  grace  and  originality  with 
which  he  employs  an  ordinary  comparison  \  His  use  of  imagery, 
however,  as  we  have  previously  pointed  out,  is  restrained  within 
moderate  limits ;  and  he  rarely  confuses  two  incongruous  meta- 
phors, or  heaps  one  metaphor  upon  another,  with  the  impetuosity 
of  Aeschylus.  But  he  is  often  no  less  intricate,  though  in  a 
different  way.  Afler  beginning  a  comparison,  he  frequently 
pursues  it  in  language  which  is  partly  metaphorical,  partly  not ; 
and  blends  the  image  and  the  reality  into  a  complex  train  of 
ideas  which  is  truly  Sophoclean.  Thus  in  the  opening  lyrics 
of  the  Antigone,  where  the  chorus  compare  the  Argive  host  to 
an  eagle,  the  two  notions  of  an  invading  army,  and  of  a  bird 
swooping  "on  its  prey,  are  perpetually  passing  one  into  the  other 
throughout  the  whole  of  their  description.  'Like  a  shrill- 
screaming  eagle,'  they  say,  '  he  flew  over  into  our  land,  sheathed 
in  snow-white  wings,  with  an  armed  throng,  and  with  horsehair 
crests.  He  paused  above  our  dwellings ;  he  ravened  around 
our  seven-fold  portals  with  spears  athirst  for  slaughter.  But 
he  went  hence  ere  his  jaws  were  glutted  with  our  blood,  or  the 
pine-fed  flames  of  the  Fire-god  had  seized  our  crown  of  towers '/ 
Many  traces  are  to  be  found,  even  in  Sophocles,  of  that 
Athenian  delight  in  rhetoric,  which  was  destined  eventually  to 
exercise  a  baneful  influence  upon  Greek  tragedy.    In  Sophocles, 

*  Aj.  I<^198  IxPfwV  (i$pis  I  drdp-  §uXABpeay^<poy&aatffiv  dfi^x^^^  *^^*^^V\ 

fitfTOt  6pfiSr<u  I  h  cAoy^/ioif  fidcffcus.  A^Txa'f  iirrdmXov  ffrSfUL,  |  ifia,  vplp  vc6^ 

'  Ant    1 1  a-i  3$  6£ia  Mk&(cav  |  dcrdt  d/uripcay  alfidrwy  fivwriv  \  wXrfffBrjvai  re 

Iff  yap  At  ttttpivTUf  \  \tvK^  x*^^  *^^  ^^^  <rTt<f>dv»/M  v^ftyw  \  wtvKAivS^^Htpat- 

prp  ffrtytu^itf  \  wokX&w  /At6^  5vXwr  |  ^^  9rw  lAciV. 
ff    wwoKS/tOit  Mop69€90i,  I  arclff  8'  Mp 
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however,  the  evil  effects  are  not  as  yet  very  apparent.  Though 
his  plays  are  full  of  scenes  of  contention,  where  one  set  speech 
is  delivered  against  another,  these  scenes  rarely  degenerate 
into  mere  displays  of  oratory.  Perhaps  the  nearest  approach 
to  such  a  fault  is  to  be  found  in  the  concluding  portion  of  the 
Ajax,  where  the  long  altercations  between  Teucer  and  the  two 
brothers  appear  tedious  and  protracted  to  a  modern  reader, 
their  interest  being  oratorical  rather  than  tragic.  But  the 
rhetoric  of  Sophocles  is  usually  of  a  higher  kind,  and  avoids 
the  formality  of  professional  eloquence.  It  appears  to  come 
from  the  heart,  and  has  a  psychological  significance,  revealing 
the  inmost  character  of  the  speaker.  Take,  for  example, 
Electra's  contention  with  her  mother  on  the  subject  of  Aga< 
memnon's  murder.  Her  whole  speech,  though  rhetorical  in 
tone,  is  thoroughly  natural  and  characteristic  ^  It  begins  with 
ai*gument,  ends  with  passion.  At  first  she  tries  to  keep  cool, 
and  to  answer  the  various  pleas  with  deliberation ;  but  her 
feelings  soon  become  too  much  for  her,  she  is  carried  away 
by  her  indignation,  and  ends  her  speech  with  a  long  tirade, 
full  of  threats  of  vengeance,  and  passionate  references  to  her 
own  wrongs,  and  the  wrongs  of  Orestes.  In  the  gradual  rise 
of  her  emotion,  in  her  efforts  to  control  herself,  and  in  her  final 
burst  of  fury,  the  strength  and  weakness  of  her  nature  are 
powerfully  exhibited. 

§  7.  Religious  and  Moral  Ideas. 

In  the  tragedies  of  Aeschylus  the  dramatist  is  oilen  over- 
shadowed by  the  moral  teacher.  The  religious  truths  and 
maxims  which  underlie  the  facts  of  the  legend  are  drawn  out  and 
emphasised  with  such  persistency  as  not  unfrequently  to  retard 
the  progress  of  the  action.  In  Sophocles,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  dramatic  interest  always  holds  the  first  place.  But  in  spite 
of  this  change  of  standpoint,  there  is  little  diminution  in  the 
spiritual  significance  of  tragedy.  The  plays  of  Sophocles  are 
far  from  being  mere  artistic  studies,  devoid  of  moral  import. 

^  £1. 558-609. 
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Human  nature,  to  him,  has  more  than  a  psychological  interest. 
The  passions  and  sufferings  of  mankind  are  everywhere  painted, 
not  only  as  they  appear  in  themselves,  but  also  as  they  appear 
in  relation  to  the  eternal  laws  of  justice  and  divine  government. 
The  mysterious  decrees  of  destiny  are  always  visible  in  the 
background  of  the  picture;  and  the  actions  of  mortal  men, 
when  seen  under  this  aspect,  acquire  unwonted  grandeur  and 
impressiveness.  But  although,  throughout  his  dramas,  the 
ethical  purpose,  is  hardly  less  deep  and  profound  than  in  those 
of  Aeschylus,  it  manifests  itself  in  a  different  way.  It  is  never 
obtruded  on  the  view,  but  kept  in  due  subordination ;  its 
presence  is  felt  and  implied,  rather  than  distinctly  emphasised ; 
and  it  permeates  the  whole  tragedy  with  a  sort  of  unseen 
influence. 

Owing  to  this  reticence  on  the  part  of  Sophocles,  his  feelings 
on  the  great  questions  of  religion  are  not  always  easy  to 
determine  \  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  as  far  as  the 
popular  legends  are  concerned,  he  belonged  to  a  later  stage 
than  Aeschylus  in  the  history  of  religious  belief,  and  that  he 
regarded  them,  no  longer  as  revelations  of  truth,  but  only  as 
picturesque  and  striking  fictions.  It  is  true  that  he  everywhere 
handles  the  old  mythology  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  and 
addresses  the  gods  of  the  people  in  language  of  pious  reverence. 
The  legendary  deities  still  figure  in  his  dramas  as  the  directors 
of  human  destiny.  It  is  the  oracle  of  Apollo  which  foretells 
the  disasters  of  Laius  and  Oedipus,  and  urges  on  Orestes  to  the 
work  of  retribution ;  and  it  is  Athene  who  compasses  the  fall 
of  Ajax.  Moreover,  reverence  for  the  established  forms  of 
worship  is  enforced  on  all  occasions  ^  and  Athens  is  extolled 
for  this  very  quality,  that  'she  knows,  more  than  any  other 
land,  how  to  honour  the  gods  with  due  ceremonies'.'  But 
although  in  all  these  matters  he  reflects  the  popular  traditions 
and  feelings  of  the  time,  yet  the  impression  which  he  produces 
is  not  the  same  as  that  produced  by  Aeschylus.     He  nowhere 

1  On  this  tabject  see  Abbott's  admir-  '  E.  g.  Oed.  Tyr.  885-888,  895-910. 

able  article  in  Hellenica ;  and  Ltibker,  *  Oed.  Col.  loo^ioo/* 
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shows  the  same  earnestness  and  anxiety  in  dealing  with  the 
sacred  legends ;  his  tone  is  rather  that  of  a  man  who  has  out- 
grown the  simple  creed  of  his  countrymen,  but  recognises  its 
value  and  efficacy,  and  everywhere  speaks  of  it  with  veneration. 

His  own  inmost  beliefs  are  revealed  in  occasional  passages, 
where  he  abandons  the  language  of  the  popular  religion,  and 
speaks  in  a  loftier  strain.  They  are  principles  independent  of 
any  particular  creed,  and  applicable  to  all  times  and  places. 
Foremost  among  them  is  the  conviction,  as  definite  in  Sophocles 
as  in  Aeschylus,  that  the  world  is  governed  by  divine  laws, 
whose  duration  is  everlasting.  'Not  to-day  nor  yesterday* 
were  they  created,  '  but  from  all  time,  and  no  man  knows  when 
first  they  were  brought  forth*.'  They  were  'begotten  in  the 
serene  heights  of  heaven ;  no  mortal  race  of  men  gave  birth  to 
them,  nor  shall  forgetfulness  ever  lay  them  to  sleep  •.'  These 
laws  are  synonymous  with  justice,  and  ordain  '  reverent  purity 
in  every  word  and  deed  '.*  They  are  inscribed,  not  on  stone, 
but  in  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men  *.  To  some  they  are 
revealed,  from  others  they  are  hidden.  Antigone  knows  and 
understands  them,  but  Creon  is  deaf  to  their  injunctions  ^ 
Though  they  often  clash  with  human  law,  in  the  end  they  are 
triumphant ;  and  Creon,  who  has  set  them  at  defiance  in  pro- 
hibiting the  burial  of  Polyneices,  finds  when  too  late  that  '  it  is 
best  to  keep  the  laws  established  by  heaven,  even  to  the  end 
of  life  V 

Side  by  side  with  these  divine  ordinances  there  exists 
a  supreme  and  eternal  being  who  presides  over  the  universe. 
Sometimes  this  omnipotent  being  appears  to  be  represented  by 
Zeus,  though  as  a  rule  the  Zeus  of  Sophocles  is  merely  the 
god  of  the  Greek  mythology,  and  the  son  of  Earth  and  Cronus  ^ 

^  Ant.  453-457  oM  frOivuv  roaovrov  viv  \  Orard  <pvcis  Avipvw  \  (rucnv,  ovZ^ 

^tirjy  ra  act  |  Kfjftvy/Aa$\  Stcr'  &ypawra  /i^wor*  \6$a  KaroKOifidaji, 

Mi(r<t>a\7]  $t&r  \  v6/ufM  ^vycurBcu  $vrfT6y  >  Ant.  451.     Oed.  Col.  138a.    Oed. 

Ar^    inrtpSpafut^.  |  0*  ynp   ri    rvr   7c  Tyr.  863-866. 

aiLXOiSf  dXX*  d€(  wore  |  Q  ravra,  itovhtis  ^  Ant  454  6rfpawra  Btiw  y6/ufia, 

o78cy  i^  5rov  '^^.  '  Ibid.  499-501. 

*  Oed.  Tyr.  865-870  £y  p6/uh  wpUuv-  *  Ibid.  1 1 1 3, 1 1 14. 

rai  I  ^(vo8cf,  t^pa»lo»  \  81'  alBipa  rtiaw'  ^  £.  g.  Ant  1 1 16.    Phil.  391.   Trach. 

0iyrttf  &y  'OXv/ivot  |  warilp  /Uyos,  M4  I  a  7, 
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But  not  unfrequently  he  is  addressed  in  language  which  seems 
to  shadow  forth  the  poet's  own  conception  of  the  nature  of  the 
supreme  ruler.  He  is  'the  sole  dispenser  of  the  future/ who 
'abides  in  heaven  for  ever,  overseeing  and  guiding  all  things  ^' 
His  power  is  everlasting,  and  'neither  all-subduing  sleep,  nor 
the  unwearied  months  of  heaven,  can  overmaster  it '.'  In  his 
hands  is  placed  the  administration  of  those  eternal  laws  to 
which  the  whole  universe  is  subject,  and  'Justice,  proclaimed 
from  of  old,  sits  with  Zeus  by  everlasting  decree  '.* 

The  signs  and  proofs  of  this  divine  order  in  the  world  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  retribution  which  inevitably  falls  upon  guilt  and 
injustice.  On  this  point  Sophocles  is  no  less  emphatic  than 
Aeschylus.  Wickedness,  according  to  his  teaching,  can  never 
prosper.  '  If  a  man  walks  proudly  in  word  or  deed,  with  no 
fear  of  Justice,  and  follows  unrighteous  gains,  how  shall  he 
escape  the  arrows  of  the  gods*?'  Sometimes  evil-doers  are 
cut  oflF  in  the  very  moment  of  triumph  by  the  'swift-footed 
vengeance  of  heaven ' ' ;  at  other  times  punishment  appears  to 
be  delayed ;  but  '  the  gods,  though  slow,  are  sure  in  visiting 
crime,  when  men  abandon  godliness  and  turn  to  evil '.' 

So  far  the  ideas  of  Sophocles  coincide  in  the  main  with  those 
of  Aeschylus.  But  he  is  less  optimistic  in  his  view  of  man's 
destiny.  He  cannot  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that,  while  crime 
is  punished,  innocence  is  not  always  protected,  and  suffering 
and  misfortune  often  overtake  the  guiltless.  This  truth  is 
exemplified  in  most  of  his  extant  dramas.  Antigone  is  put  to 
death,  because  she  obeys  the  laws  of  God  rather  than  the  laws 
of  man,  and  Oedipus  is  plunged  into  overwhelming  disasters 
by  a  cause  external  to  himself.  Deianeira  and  Philoctetes  are 
similar  examples  of  unmerited  suffering.  Often,  again,  this 
misery  is  the  result  of  ancient  crimes,  in  which  the  victims  have 
bad  no  share,  but  of  which  they  feel  the  effects.  For  '  when 
a  house  is  once  shaken  from  heaven,  the  curse  ceases  never- 


*  El.  173-175.    Frag.  531  (Nauck).  *  Oed.Tyr.  883-892.  Cp.Phil.  1035- 

*  Oed.  Tyr.  905.    Ant.  604--610.  1039 ;  El.  245-250 ;  Ant  370. 

*  OedCoLisSicfvcpldrriy^vaAa/^  *  Ant.  1103,1104. 

rot  I  Aimi^^rapofZifit^  IfxP^on  r6itoit,         *  Oed.  CoL  1536, 1537. 
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more,  but  passes  on  from  generation  to  generation/  bringing 
forth  pain  and  sorrow;  even  as  the  surge,  when  driven  by 
fierce  Thracian  blasts,  '  rolls  up  the  black  sand  from  the  depths 
of  the  seaV 

In  his  treatment  of  this  matter  Sophocles  diverges  widely 
from  Aeschylus.  It  is  the  constant  aim  of  Aeschylus  to  show 
that  misfortune  is  connected  with  sin,  and  never  entirely  un- 
deserved ;  and  that  even  when  an  ancestor's  crimes  are  being 
expiated,  there  is  always  some  contributory  guilt  on  the  part  of 
the  sufferer.  Sophocles  has  no  such  conviction.  He  admits 
the  existence  of  unmerited  evil,  and  makes  no  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  fact  with  the  justice  of  the  eternal  laws.  These 
deviations  from  strict  equity  must  be  accepted  and  recognised 
as  part  of  the  order  of  the  universe,  though  their  reason  is 
inexplicable  to  human  wisdom.  They  are  mysteries  which,  '  if 
God  conceals,  no  man  can  discover,  however  long  he  search '.' 

Yet  the  conclusion  which  he  draws  from  these  reflexions  is 
not  altogether  despondent  or  fatalistic;  it  is  the  old  Greek 
moral  of  moderation  and  self-distrust.  All  human  fortune  is 
full  of  uncertainty,  and  mankind  are  but  '  phantoms  and  airy 
shadows,'  whose  prosperity  'passes  away  as  swiftly  as  the 
leaves  of  the  slender  poplar '.'  Hence  it  is  foolishness  '  to  reckon 
on  the  morrow,  or  on  the  days  beyond  ^*  But  at  the  same  time 
the  world  is  governed  by  divine  laws,  though  their  workings 
are  oflen  difficult  to  explain.  Veneration  for  these  laws  is  the 
truest  wisdom,  and  the  best  safeguard  against  misfortune. 
'Revere  the  gods,' says  Hercules,  'all  things  else  are  of  less 
account  in  the  eyes  of  Zeus'.*  Reverence,  moderation,  and 
humility  are  the  qualities  which,  according  to  Sophocles,  avail 
a  man  best  in  the  long  run.    The  sum  of  his  teaching  is 

>  Ant  583-604.    Cp.  £1.  504-515;  his  death')  ii  repeated  three  times  by 

Oed.  Col.  965,  1450 ;   Ant.  620-624,  Sophocles,  yiz.  Oed.  Tjr.  1527-1530, 

855.  Trach.  1-3,  Frag.  588  (Nauck). 

*  Frag.  833  axx'  <A  -^  h»  rh  $€ia  *  Phil.  1440  rovro  8*  hvottS^^  Stop  | 
Mpnwr^rw¥  B^Siw  \  ftdBoa  dy,  M*  cl  w&i^r'  wopO^rt  Toior,  tifft^ttr  ret  wp^  $tci6t,  \ 
iwt^Mots  tf/rovcvr,  in  r^KXa  w^irra  Sci^cp*  ^(trat  vorj^p  | 

*  Aj.  lai.    Frag.  535  (Nanck).  Ze^.    Cp.  Frag.  97  ^wx^  y^p  c<^ovf  ttal 
^  Trach.  943.    Cp.  Oed.  CoL  567.      tppwovffa  ro6y9iKw  \  Kp^99m  ao^arov 

Solon*s  maxim  ('  call  no  man  happy  till      vbtt^  l^rir  tlpm-h. 
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contained  in  the  words  of  warning  which  Athene  addresses 
to  Odysseus,  after  showing  him  the  results  of  impiety  and  pre- 
sumption in  the  case  of  Ajax.  'Wherefore/ she  adds,  'speak 
no  words  of  insolence  against  the  gods^  nor  boast  thyself,  if 
thou  excellest  in  strength  of  hand  or  store  of  riches.  One  day 
suffices  to  cast  down  and  raise  up  all  human  prosperity;  and 
the  gods  love  the  sober-minded,  and  hate  evil-doers  *.* 

Too  much  has  perhaps  been  made  of  the  supposed  pessimism 
of  Sophocles.  It  is  true  that  in  several  passages  human  life  is 
described  in  gloomy  language.  Ajax  in  his  despair  exclaims 
that  'every  day  only  brings  us  nearer  to  death'/  and  the  chorus 
lament  that  '  life  is  but  a  shadow,  and  that  a  man  no  sooner 
seems  to  be  happy  than  he  falls  away'.'  Elsewhere  they  declare 
their  conviction  that  'it  is  best  not  to  be  born,  and  that  after 
birth  the  next  best  by  far  is  that  a  man  with  all  speed  should 
go  to  the  place  from  whence  he  came*.'  These  and  similar 
reflexions,  however,  need  not  be  supposed  to  have  more  than 
a  dramatic  significance.  In  the  places  where  they  occur  they 
are  the  natural  utterances  of  sorrow  in  the  face  of  some  great 
calamity.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  remove  them  from  their 
context,  and  to  quote  them  in  succession,  as  representing  the 
philosophy  of  Sophocles.  His  plays,  in  the  general  impression 
which  they  produce,  are  not  of  this  despondent  character ;  in 
spite  of  their  tragic  contents  they  are  distinguished  by  a  certain 
brightness  of  tone.  Modern  tragedies  on  the  same  subject,  such 
as  the  Oedipe  of  Voltaire,  and  the  Oreste  of  Alfieri,  are  far 
more  sombre  and  depressing.  Sophocles,  as  we  know,  was 
cheerful  and  tranquil  in  his  life,  and  the  tendency  of  his  dramas 
is  in  the  same  direction,  and  suggests  a  natural  and  healthy 
delight  in  human  existence  and  in  the  outward  facts  of  nature. 
Antigone  lays  down  her  life,  not  as  a  burden  from  which  she  is 
glad  to  be  released,  but  as  a  bright  and  joyful  possession,  and 
gazes  with  sorrow  on  'the  sacred  light  of  the  sun*  which 
she  is  never  to  behold  any  more  *.     Even  Ajax,  in  his  state  of 

>  Aj.  1 37-1 33'  •  Oed.  Tyr.  11 86-1 192. 

•  Ibid.  473.  «  Ocd.  Col.  1215  folU 

■  Ant.  878-880,  916-918. 
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desperation,  parts  with  regret  from  'the  splendour  of  the 
shining  day/  and  from  the  'rivers  and  plains  of  Ilion  which 
have  given  him  nourishment  */ 

As  regards  the  state  of  the  dead,  and  life  beyond  the  grave, 
Sophocles  merely  reproduces  the  indistinct  conceptions  of  the 
popular  belief.  Human  beings  still  retain  a  kind  of  existence 
after  deaths  and  possess  the  same  physical  features  as  before. 
Thus  Oedipus,  having  been  blind  on  earth,  will  be  blind  in 
Hades'.  But  their  life  is  dim  and  shadowy,  they  'feel  no 
pain,*  and  'grief  touches  them  no  more'.'  Their  only  passion 
is  the  desire  for  vengeance,  and  the  influence  which  they  can 
exert  upon  the  living  is  directed  towards  this  sole  object  \  In 
addition  to  these  popular  notions  Sophocles  mentions,  in  one 
fragment,  the  Orphic  doctrine  of  the  future  happiness  of  the 
souP.  But  his  references  to  the  state  beyond  the  grave  are 
slight  and  infrequent;  Antigone,  for  example,  when  going  to 
her  death,  thinks  more  of  what  she  is  leaving  behind  her  than 
of  any  cheerful  prospect  for  the  future.     In  fact,  there  is 

• 

nothing  in  the  plays  of  Sophocles  to  suggest  that  he  had  any 
deep  or  permanent  conviction  on  the  question  of  immortality. 

§  8.     The  Irony  of  Sophocles, 

The  use  of  '  tragic  irony,'  as  it  has  been  called,  is  a  favourite 
device  in  all  dramatic  literature.  It  is  mostly  employed  when 
some  catastrophe  is  about  to  happen,  which  is  known  and 
foreseen  by  the  spectators,  but  concealed  either  from  all,  or 
from  some,  of  the  actors  in  the  drama.  In  such  cases  the 
dialogue  may  be  couched  in  terms  which,  though  perfectly 


>  Aj.  856-865. 

«  Ant. 73-75, 897-899.  EI.443.  Ocd. 

Tyr.  1371-1374- 

*  El.  1170  Tovs  7o/>  $av6vTas  ohx  6pSf 
\virovfi(yovt.  Oed.  Col.  955  Oav6vrM^ 
8*  o{f6i¥  Akyos  Smt€tcu,  Trach.  1173 
rots  y^  0avovat  fti&x'^^  ^  wpopyiyvtrm, 

^  Thus  Agamemnon  sends  the  bodcfiil 
dream  to  Clytaemnestra  (£L  459).  The 
dead  still  live  beneath  the  earth,  and 
drain  the  blood  of  their  murderers  in 


retribution  {fficiy  61  yas  {rva2  tctifitpoi'  \ 
naKippvrov  y^p  oTft*  {nrt^aipovffi  rStv  \ 
KT€»6vro>v  ol  vdXai  Oiwovrtt,  £1.  14 19- 
143 1 ).  Cp.  Trach.  1201  tl  9k  ft^,  ficr& 
<y*  iyclt  I  tcai  vipBw  &¥  dpaiot  tlffaU 
fiapus, 

■  Fra^.  753  &s  rpis  6k0toi  |  Mcroc 
0porwrfot  ravraHtpxl^ivrtf  riXij  \  fiiKwa* 
h  *Ai8ov*  roTo-Sc  tc^  /i^oif  Inti  |  (qr 
loTi,  TOii  V  &KKw9i  vfbr  iirci  «<uh(« 
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harmless  upon  the  surface,  carry  an  ominous  significance  to  the 
initiatedi  and  point  suggestively  to  what  is  about  to  happen; 
and  the  contrast  between  the  outer  and  the  inner  meaning  of 
the  language  produces  a  deep  effect  upon  the  stage.  Examples 
of  this  'irony*  are  to  be  found  in  most  tragic  writers,  but 
especially  in  those  of  Greece,  who  use  it  with  far  greater 
frequency  than  the  moderns;  the  reason  being  that,  as  the 
subjects  of  Greek  tragedy  were  taken  from  the  old  legends  with 
which  every  one  was  familiar,  it  was  far  easier  for  the  ancient 
dramatist  to  indulge  in  those  ambiguous  allusions  which  pre- 
suppose a  certain  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  spectators. 
Sophocles,  however,  is  distinguished  even  among  the  Greek 
poets  for  his  predilection  for  this  form  of  speech,  and  his 
'irony'  has  become  proverbial.  It  figures  so  prominently  in 
his  dramas,  and  goes  so  far  to  determine  their  general  tone, 
that  a  detailed  consideration  of  the  matter  will  not  be  out  of 
place '. 

Tragic  irony  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  the  conscious 
and  the  unconscious.  Conscious  irony  occurs  in  those  cases 
where  the  speaker  is  not  himself  the  victim  of  any  illusion,  but 
foresees  the  calamity  that  is  about  to  fall  on  others,  and  exults 
in  the  prospect.  His  language,  though  equivocal,  is  easily 
intelligible  to  the  audiyce,  and  to  those  actors  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  facts ;  and  its  dark  humour  adds  to  the 
horror  of  the  situation.  This  kind  of  irony  is  the  one  more 
commonly  met  with  in  the  modem  drama.  Thus  De  Flores,  in 
the  Changeling,  when  showing  Alonzo  over  the  castle  where 
he  is  about  to  murder  him,  remarks  grimly, 

'  All  this  is  nothing :  yon  shaU  see  anon 
A  place  70a  little  dream  on'.* 

And  Lady  Macbeth,  referring  to  Duncan's  visit,  observes  that 
he  'must  be  provided  for'.*  It  also  occurs  very  frequently 
in  Aeschylus  and  Euripides.  It  is  continually  present,  for 
instance,  in  that  scene  where  Clytaemnestra  welcomes  back  her 

*  See    Thirlwall's    article    on    the  '  Middleton*s    Changeling,    Act    3, 

Irony  of  Sophocles,  in  the  Philological      Sc.  2. 
Museum,  yoL  ii.  p.  483  foil.  *  Macbeth,  Act  i,  Sc  5. 
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husband  to  the  palace  where  the  assassins  are  in  wait  for  him, 
and  bids  'the  path  be  strewn  with  purple,  that  Justice  may  lead 
him  to  a  house  he  never  hoped  to  see  */  It  is  likewise  used 
with  splendid  effect  in  the  Bacchae,  where  Dionysus,  having 
smitten  Pentheus  with  delusion,  leads  him  forth  to  his 
destruction,  and  tells  him  that  'although  his  former  thoughts 
were  foolish,  he  is  now  as  wise  as  he  deserves  to  be,*  and  that 
he  will  return,  not  on  foot,  but  'carried  back*  in  triumph, 
a  'conspicuous  spectacle '  for  all  men  \ 

But  in  Sophocles  the  examples  of  such  irony  are  far  more 
numerous  and  more  subtle  than  in  the  other  poets,  his  love  of 
intricate  and  allusive  phraseology  causing  him  to  take  especial 
delight  in  these  ambiguities.  Ajax,  when  he  has  once  resolved 
upon  selMestruction,  continues  in  speech  after  speech  to 
beguile  his  wife  and  the  chorus  by  the  sinister  obscurity  of 
his  language,  inducing  them  to  believe  that  he  will  soon  be 
'  delivered  from  all  evil  '.*  And  in  the  Electra,  when  Clytaem- 
nestra  has  been  slain,  and  Aegisthus  comes  hastening  back  in 
triumph  to  the  palace,  thinking  that  the  corpse  is  that  of  his 
enemy  Orestes,  the  dialogue  which  ensues  between  himself  and 
Electra  is  one  long  series  of  bitter  equivocations,  of  which  he 
alone  fails  to  perceive  the  significance  *. 

The  other  kind  of  irony,  the  unconscious,  is  perhaps  the 
more  impressive  of  the  two.  Here  the  sufferer  is  himself  the 
spokesman.  Utterly  blind  as  to  the  doom  which  overhangs 
him,  he  uses  words  which,  to  the  mind  of  the  audience,  have  an 
ominous  suggestiveness,  and  without  knowing  it  probes  his 
own  wounds  to  the  bottom.     Such  irony  is  not  confined  merely 


'  Agam.  910-913  tvOin  ywicBv  wop- 
ipvpocrporros  w6pot  \  It  3o;/<'  dcAvror  dfS 
Ar  i^T^^tu  9Utfi.  I  r^  3*  AXXa  ^ppwrU  ovx 
0irry  ruMfiirri  \  $^att  iiitaicas  ahr  Btoit 
tlfULpfiiya,  Cp.  973, 974  Zfv  ZcO  WAcif , 
Tfltr  i/ids  €^x^'  T^Acr  I  fiiKot  H  roi  aoi 
rSntwtp  Ar  fUkX^  rcAcfr. 

•  Bacch.  947-972  .  .  .  Tcly  8i  wpiy 
^plvat  I  o^«  f7x€f  lyiUi^  vvv  3*  lx«s 
oiat  <rf  3f r .  .  .  Kpi\f/u  ov  ispAfiv  Ijp  at 
Kpv^S^ai  XF*^  •  •  •  ^4l^<*  ^'  ^^^^  ^*P^h 


Ijp  ah  /<j)  A^^^f  wipof  ,  .  .  ^uv6s  ah 
dcii'df  K&wl  dclv*  ^/>x«  ^^  «r.T.A. 

•  E.  g.  Aj.  657-659  fAoXifi^  Tc  X^pnr 
iw9t  hv  doTifffj  iax«  \  mpfS^w  t^*  ^7X<»* 
To{ff»6p,  ixBtarw  /ScAwr,  |  70/as  6pC(as 
ivBa  ixfi  ris  octroi,  691,  69a  bimi  8* 
K  fp&(v  Upart,  itai  rdx^  6m  fi  tacat  \ 
wv$oia0t,  Ktl  rvy  9varvx&t  atawatUrw, 

*  £1.  144S-1457.  Cp.  also  Ibid. 
1103-1105;,  1323-1325;  Phil.  779- 
781. 
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to  the  language,  but  runs  through  the  whole  situation ;  and  the 
contrast  between  the  cheerful  heedlessness  of  the  victim,  and 
the  dark  shadows  which  surround  him,  produces  an  impression 
more  terrible  than  that  which  any  form  of  speech  could  convey. 
Scenes  of  this  kind  had  a  peculiar  fascination  for  the  ancients. 
The  fear  of  a  sudden  reverse  of  fortune,  and  of  some  fatal 
Nemesis  which  waits  upon  pride  and  boastfulness.  was  of  all 
ideas  the  one  most  deeply  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  antiquity. 
Hence  the  popularity  upon  the  stage  of  those  thrilling  spectacles, 
in  which  confidence  and  presumption  were  seen  advancing 
blindfold  to  destruction,  and  the  bitterness  of  the  doom  was 
intensified  by  the  unconscious  utterances  of  the  victim. 

In  the  modern  drama  this  species  of  irony  is  not  very 
frequent,  nor  does  it  occur  in  Aeschylus.  Euripides  at  times 
makes  a  powerful  use  of  it,  as  in  the  Bacchae,  where  Agave, 
flushed  with  triumph,  and  holding  aloft  the  head  of  her 
murdered  son  Pentheus,  boasts  of  her  success  in  the  chase,  and 
of  her  good  fortune  in  having  been  the  first  to  strike  down 
the  prey '.  But  no  one  has  ever  approached  Sophocles  in  the 
tragic  force  and  intensity  with  which  he  employs  this  particular 
form  of  ironical  diction ;  no  one  has  ever  painted  the  blind- 
ness and  shortsightedness  of  human  nature  with  equal  power. 
It  is  to  this  cause  that  the  opening  scene  of  the  Ajax  owes  its 
peculiar  pathos.  Ajax  is  there  seen  standing  in  the  midst  of 
the  mangled  bodies  of  sheep  and  oxen,  and  exulting  in  the 
vengeance  which  he  supposes  he  has  taken  upon  the  persons  of 
his  enemies.  He  promises  Athene  that  he  will  'deck  her 
shrine  with  golden  spoils  in  return  for  this  glorious  raid ' ;  he 
rejoices  in  the  thought  of  the  torture  that  he  is  going  to  inflict 
upon  Odysseus ;  and  finally  he  implores  the  goddess  that  she 
will  'never  cease  to  assist  him  in  like  manner,'  and  returns,  as 
he  thinks,  to  the  work  of  vengeance  ^ 

It  is  not,  however,  merely  in  occasional  scenes  and  episodes 

'  Baccfa.  1169-1259.  T^f  S.'ypis  x&pir  .  .  .  x^P^  *^P^  fpyov 

*  A).  91-I17  2  X'^V  'Miva^  X^P*  ^^^  ^  i^tfAoifB^d,  \  roiivV  dc£  ^«oc  oi;/«- 

Aiorfw\$  riic¥ov,  \  in  «S  wapiarrjs'    leal  fuixow  wapt<rr6yai, 

C€  woTfxpAvoit  Ijit  I  <rri\l^  ka^pois  T^c9t 
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that  Sophocles  introduces  such  instances  of  self-deception  and 
of  unconscious  irony.  He  makes  it  the  ruling  motive  of  whole 
dramas,  as  in  the  Trachiniae  and  the  Oedipus  Rex.  In  the 
Trachiniae  the  chief  significance  of  the  plot  lies  in  the  contrast 
between  appearance  and  reality — between  the  bright  antici- 
pations of  Deianeira,  and  the  disastrous  conclusion  which  the 
audience  foresee  ;  and  the  pathos  of  the  situation  is  intensified, 
from  first  to  last,  by  the  utterances  of  the  heroine,  who  is 
continually  letting  fall  expressions  ominously  appropriate 
to  her  condition  \  But  the  greatest  example  of  all  is  the 
Oedipus  Rex,  the  masterpiece  of  Sophocles,  and  the  most 
typical  of  all  Greek  tragedies.  The  irony  of  destiny  is  here 
exhibited  with  unexampled  force.  In  the  opening  scene 
Oedipus  b  depicted  in  the  height  of  his  prosperity,  renowned 
and  venerated,  and  surrounded  by  his  suppliant  countrymen; 
and  the  priest  addresses  him  as  the  '  wisest  of  men  in  dealing 
with  life's  chances  and  with  the  visitations  of  heaven  V  To  the 
audience  who  know  that  within  a  few  short  hours  the  wrath 
of  heaven  will  have  crushed  and  shattered  him,  the  pathetic 
meaning  of  these  words  is  indescribable.  From  this  first 
scene  until  the  final  catastrophe  the  speeches  of  Oedipus  are  all 
full  of  the  same  tragic  aliusiveness.  He  can  scarcely  open  his 
lips  without  touching  unconsciously  on  his  own  approaching 
fate.  When  he  insists  upon  the  fact  that  his  search  for  the 
assassin  is  'not  on  behalf  of  strangers,  but  in  his  own  cause,' 
and  when  he  cautiously  warns  Jocasta  that,  as  his  mother  still 
lives,  the  guilt  of  incest  is  not  yet  an  impossibility,  every  word 
that  he  utters  has  a  concealed  barb  *.  Perhaps  the  most  tragic 
passage  of  all  is  that  in  which,  while  cursing  the  murderer  of 
Laius,  he  pronounces  his  own  doom.  'As  for  the  man  who 
did  the  deed  of  guilt,  whether  alone  he  lurks,  or  in  league  with 

*  £.g.    Trach.    492-496   d\X'   tX<jv  /i^rtv^  thi9i»  |  arip^a  7war«ra  lettpof 

criyrp  \  x^pStiAtw,  in  \&fonf  r*  Iti^roAds  drri  oov  w\4or,    61  a  creXciV  x'*^<  rf  8c, 

^4pjft,  I  i  T*  dtrrl  Zifponf  H&pa  xp^  vpoaap-  Kai  ^y«iv  $to*s  \  $vT^pa  teaurf  ffcuydr  iw 

fi6ffiu,  I  not   Tovr*  dfvr    Kwhv  y^p  ov  ircirA^fuiTi.     Cp.    also    303-305,   618- 

Stiraui  <rc  |  xwp€ii^  wpoCiKB6vB*  Sf9€  a^  619. 

voXAf  OToKiff.   575-577  itrrai  ^pfy6s  aoi  «  Oed.  Tyr.  33-34. 

rovTO  KijK^jriiptov  \  r^s  *Hp€UcKtias,  &ar€  •  Ibid.  I37-I4I,  gSo-^S* 
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others,  I  pray  that  he  may  waste  his  life  away  in  suffering, 
perishing  vilely  for  his  vile  actions.  And  if  he  should  become 
a  dweller  in  my  house,  I  knowing  it,  may  every  curse  I  utter 
fall  on  my  own  head  ^* 

§  9.    The  Extant  Tragedies. 

In  the  case  of  Sophocles,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Aeschylus,  the 
preservation  of  the  extant  tragedies  was  not  the  result  of 
chance,  but  of  the  deliberate  choice  of  the  grammarians.  At 
an  early  period  seven  plays  were  selected  from  the  rest  for 
purposes  of  study  and  general  reading,  and  it  is  these  seven 
which  still  survive'.  Later  on,  during  the  Byzantine  epoch, 
the  number  of  select  dramas  was  further  reduced  to  three — 
the  Ajax,  Electra,  and  Oedipus  Rex — and  these  three  were  the 
plays  chiefly  read  and  commented  upon  by  the  scholars  of 
Constantinople ".  But  the  remaining  four  were  never  entirely 
neglected,  like  the  remaining  four  of  Aeschylus ;  and  for  this 
reason  the  text  of  Sophocles,  as  a  whole,  is  preserved  in  better 
condition  than  that  of  Aeschylus,  and  the  manuscripts  are  much 
more  numerous  *. 

The  seven  plays  appear  to  have  been  chosen  with  taste  and 
judgement.  Though  they  are  less  instructive  than  those  of 
Aeschylus,  in  the  light  which  they  throw  upon  the  gradual 
evolution  of  the  drama,  yet  as  far  as  intrinsic  excellence  is 
concerned,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  include  the  finest 
productions  of  Sophocles.  The  Oedipus  Rex  is  everywhere 
treated  by  Aristotle  as  the  perfection  of  Greek  tragedy  *.  The 
same  play,  together  with  the  Oedipus  Coloneus,  the  Electra, 
and  the  Antigone,  are  cited  by  the  poets  of  the  Anthology 


>  Ocd.  Tyr.  346-251. 

*  See  ftboTC,  p.  100. 

*  The  old  fcholia  on  these  three  plays 
were  expanded  by  the  later  Byzantine 
scholars,  snch  as  Thomas  Magister,  into 
bulky  commentaries.  The  old  scholia 
of  the  other  four  plays  were  left  with 
slight  additions.  Dindorf,  PraefL  ad 
Schol.  Soph.  Tol.  iL 

*  None  of  the  scholia .  to  the  plays 


of  Sophocles  were  nntonched  by  the 
Byzantines,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Snpplices  and  Choephori  of  Aeschylus. 
Dindor^  Praef.  ad  Schol.  Aesch. 

•  Aristot.  Poet,  cc  9,  n,  13,  15,  24. 
In  c.  36  the  Oedipns  of  Sophocles  is 
compared  with  the  Iliad  of  Homer, 
as  types  of  epic  and  tragic  poetry 
respectively. 
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as  the  masterpieces  of  Sophoclean  art;  and  their  opinion  is 
confirmed  by  the  criticisms  of  the  old  scholiasts  *.  These  four 
dramas  were  likewise  the  most  popular  upon  the  Attic  stage, 
and  supplied  the  great  actors  of  the  Alexandrian  period  with 
their  favourite  roles'.  The  remaining  three — the  Ajax,  Trachi- 
niae,  and  Philoctetes — though  less  frequently  noticed  and 
commended,  seem  nevertheless  to  have  been  always  considered 
as  tragedies  of  the  very  highest  rank.  The  Ajax  provided 
Stobaeus  with  more  quotations  than  any  other  play  of  Sophocles; 
the  Philoctetes  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  critic  Dion ;  and 
the  celebrity  of  the  Trachiniae  in  ancient  times  is  proved  by 
the  excerpts  of  Cicero '. 

As  to  the  chronology  of  the  seven  tragedies,  all  that  has 
been  recorded  is  that  the  Philoctetes  was  produced  in  409, 
and  that  the  Oedipus  Coloneus  ivas  written  shortly  before  the 
poet's  death,  and  exhibited  for  the  first  time  in  401  *.  The  date 
of  the  other  plays  is  very  uncertain,  and  there  are  no  historical 
allusions  to  serve  as  a  guide.  Still  it  is  possible,  on  comparing 
the  different  dramas  one  with  another,  to  distinguish  certain 
varieties  in  structure  and  metre,  which  may  help  to  determine 
the  order  of  succession  at  any  rate  approximately. 

One  of  the  most  useful  tests  is  afforded  by  the  arrangement 
of  the  dialogue.     In  the  older  tragedy  it  was  the  custom  never 


*  Anthol.  Pal.  9.  98  OMwoUs  hurcol 
fft  Kol  'UXixTpfj  fiapvfjoffpis  .  .  .  Ta7di'  knl 
Tparfutoio  KOT'jiftvvaM  BiAffow.  Ibid.  7. 37 
i)  8*  Iri  X'fffly  \  MoCpt/totf  l«  wolijt  ffdc 
9t9aaKaXhis ;  |  cfTf  croc  *Ai^Tiy6yrpf  tlwur 
^Xov,  oOk  At  6/i&prois,  \  ttrt  teal  'IIXi«r- 
rpoM'  dfupArtfMi  yiip  Atcpw,  Argam.  2 
Oed.  Tyr.  x^P^^^^''^^  ^  rvpcan^ov  iMtunts 
atr^  twiy pa fowrip,  dtt  l^^x^''^^  v6ffrjt 
r^r  Xo^icXiovs  iroci}<rf«t.  Ai^m.  I 
Oed.  Col.  rb  9k  ^pofia  rw  $av/Miarw, 
Argnm.  Salost  Oed.  CoL  Su^rot  9i 
kffri  ita$6\ou  ^  oiKovofda  Ir  T9)  9p&' 
/lan,  in  oi9€vl  dXXqt  <rx<9^v.  Argum. 
Ant  rb  ik  Zpaita  rwr  maXXlmwv  Xo^ 

*  Thus  the  celebnted  Point  ii  said  to 
ha^e  been  equally  suoccssfnl  as  Oedipus 


both  in  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus  and  the 
Oedipus  Coloneus  (Stob.  Flor.  p.  522). 
The  impression  he  once  made,  shortly 
after  his  son's  death,  in  the  part  of 
Electra  is  well  known  (Cell.  N.  A.  7.  5). 
The  Antigone,  as  Demosthenes  tells  us, 
was  '  frequently  reproduced '  by  Theo- 
dorus  and  Aristodemus  (Dem.  Fals. 
Leg.  §  J46). 

*  Dion  Chrysost  or.  52.  Cic  Tusc 
2.  8.  That  the  Ajax  was  a  favourite  oo 
the  stage  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
actor  Timotheus  of  2^cynthus  derived 
his  nick-name  {6  c^yvit)  from  the 
success  with  which  he  acted  the  suicide 
of  the  hero  (Schol.  Aj.  864). 

*  Argum.  Phil,  and  Oed.  CoL  V«L 
Max.  8.  7.  >• 
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to  divide  an  iambic  verse  between  two  or  more  speakers  * ;  but 
in  course  of  time  this  rule  was  disregarded.  The  plays  of 
Sophocles  show  a  growing  laxity  in  regard  to  these  divisions. 
In  the  Antigone  they  are  never  found  at  all,  in  the  Ajax  and 
Trachiniae  very  seldom;  but  in  the  other  plays  they  occur 
more  frequently,  and  especially  in  the  two  latest,  the  Philoctetes 
and  the  Oedipus  Coloneus*.  Another  criterion  is  supplied  by 
the  increasing  use  of  the  third  actor,  scenes  in  which  all  three 
performers  join  simultaneously  in  the  dialogue  being  less 
common  in  the  Antigone,  Ajax,  and  Trachiniae  than  in  the 
other  four  tragedies '.  Thirdly,  the  metre  is  of  some  value  as 
a  source  of  evidence.  Thus  the  Ajax  contains  a  'parodus'  of 
the  old-fashioned  anapaestic  type ;  and  in  the  Antigone  anapaests 
are  employed,  after  the  ancient  manner,  to  introduce  fresh 
characters*.  In  the  Antigone,  also,  the  structure  of  the  iambic 
verse  is  more  formal  and  stately  than  in  the  other  plays '. 

From  these  various  pieces  of  evidence,  when  taken  together, 
the  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn.  It  seems  certain  that 
the  Antigone  and  the  Ajax  are  the  two  earliest  oi'  the  seven 
plays,  though  their  relative  date  cannot  be  decided.  The 
Trachiniae  apparently  came  next.  The  Philoctetes  and  the 
Oedipus  Coloneus  are  known  to  have  been  the  latest.  The 
Electra  and  the  Oedipus  Rex  were  most  likely  composed  in 


*  There  are  only  two  examples  of  the 
practice  in  Aeschylus,  viz.  Septem  a  17, 
Prom.  980. 

*  The  nnmber  of  instances  in  the 
different  plays  is  as  follows: — ^Ant.  o, 
Trach.  4,  Aj.  8,  Oed.  Tyr.  la,  El.  a;, 
Phil  3a,  Oed.  Col.  50. 

'  The  nnmber  of  such  scenes  is  as 
follows :— -Ant.  i, Trach.  a,  Aj.  a,  El.  3, 
Oed.  Tyr.  4,  Phil.  4,  Oed.  Col.  6. 

*  Ant.  i55-»^>>  37<^-383.  526-53O1 
626-630.  Moreover,  in  the  Antigone, 
though  the  parodos  is  of  the  later  kind, 
a  system  of  anapaests  is  inserted  in  the 
middle. 

*  The  difference,  as  regards  smooth- 
ness of  versification,  between  the  separate 
pU>8  of  Sophocles  is  not  Tery  striking. 


The  proportion  of  trisyllabic  feet  (tri- 
brachs,  dactyls,  and  anapaests)  to  each 
100  lines  of  iambics  is  as  follows — 
£1.  4.  ao,  Ant.  4.  36,  Oed.  Col.  5.  79, 
Oed.  Tyr.  6.  37,  Trach.  6.  93,  Aj.  7. 15, 
Phil.  II.  a4.  The  Antigone,  however, 
though  its  proportion  of  trisyllabic  feet 
is  not  nnnsnally  small,  is  distinguished 
from  the  other  plays  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  example  of  an  anapaest  in 
the  first  foot  of  a  line.  The  Oedipus 
Coloneus,  though  later  in  date  than  the 
Philoctetes,  is  much  smoother  in  its 
versification.  But  this  fact  is  probably 
due  to  the  difference  in  tone  between  the 
rapid  dialogue  of  the  Philoctetes  and 
the  serene  tranquillity  of  the  Oedipus 
Coloneus. 
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the  interval  between  the  Trachiniae  and  the  Philoctetes,  but 
there  are  no  means  of  fixing  the  exact  period.  Any  further 
points  which  deserve  notice,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  will 
be  considered  in  connexion  with  the  individual  plays. 


(i)   The  Antigone. 

According  to  an  ancient  tradition  the  election  of  Sophocles  as 
one  of  the  generals  in  the  Samian  expedition  was  due  to  the 
success  of  his  Antigone^.  This  account,  if  true,  would  fix  the 
date  of  the  play  as  the  spring  of  441  or  442*.  But  though 
an  election  on  these  grounds  was  not  impossible,  especially 
among  the  Athenians,  yet  the  whole  story  is  of  a  dubious 
character,  and  was  probably  invented  by  some  critic  who 
wished  to  establish  a  connexion  between  the  military  and  the 
poetical  career  of  Sophocles.  It  bears  a  suspicious  resemblance 
to  the  tale  about  the  poet  Phrynichus,  whom  the  biographers 
appear  to  have  first  confused  with  the  general  of  the  same  name, 
and  whose  election  to  the  generalship  they  then  proceeded  to 
account  for  by  the  excellence  of  the  '  war-dance '  in  one  of  his 
tragedies '.  It  may,  indeed,  be  urged  that  even  if  the  story  is 
false,  it  proves  at  any  rate  the  close  connexion  in  point  of 
date  between  the  Antigone  and  the  Samian  expedition  ^  But 
the  Greek  writers  were  often  so  reckless  of  chronology,  when 
producing  an  interesting  anecdote,  that  not  much  stress  can  be 
laid  on  this  conclusion  ^ 


^  Arg.  I  Ant.  ^aaX  h\  rdr  'Xo^okKUi 
i^iS^oBai  r^f  ^  X<ifiy  arpartiylas  tlSotci' 

y6yfp, 

*  As  the  expedition  was  despatched 
early  in  440  (Curtins,  Gk.  History,  ii. 
47a,  English  transl),  the  generals  must 
have  been  chosen  in  May  of  441,  the 
regular  date  for  the  annual  election. 
Hence  the  Antigone  could  hardly  have 
been  brought  out  earlier  than  the  spring 
of  441  or  44a. 

>  Aelian,  Var.  Hist  3.  8. 

*  See  Prof.  Jebb,  Introd.  to  Antigone, 
p.  xlix. 


*  Thus  some  commentators  ascribed 
the  death  of  Sophocles  to  excessive  joy 
at  the  success  of  this  same  Antigone,  in 
s])ite  of  the  obvious  anachronism  (vita 
Soph.  p.  5,  Dindf.). 

In  the  same  way  the  retirement  of 
Aeschylus  from  Athens  was  described 
by  many  biographers  as  a  punishment 
inflicted  on  account  of  the  terror  caused 
by  his  Enmenides,  in  spite  of  the  iact 
that  the  Enmenides  was  produced  nearly 
twenty  years  after  his  first  visit  to  Sicily 
(vita  Aesch.  p.  4). 

Again,  according  to  Diog.  Laert.  a. 
44,  some  of  the  lines  in  the  Palamedes 
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As  regards  the  order  of  its  production,  the  Antigone  stood 
thirty-second  among  the  plays  of  Sophocles  ^  Now  if  we 
could  be  certain  that  his  dramas  were  all  exhibited  at  the  City 
Dionysia«  in  groups  of  four,  it  would  follow  that  the  Antigone 
must  have  been  the  last  of  its  own  particular  group,  and 
must  have  taken  the  place  of  the  ordinary  satyric  play.  This 
inference,  however,  fails  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that 
Sophocles  may  have  occasionally  competed  at  the  Lenaea, 
where  the  regulation  concerning  the  number  of  dramas  was  not 
the  same  *. 

The  subject  of  the  tragedy — the  prohibition  of  the  burial  by 
Creon,  and  the  self-sacrifice  of  Antigone— is  not  found  in  any 
author  before  the  time  of  Aeschylus,  and  appears  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  accounts  of  the  Argive  invasion  given  by 
several  other  writers'.  It  may  possibly,  therefore,  be  an  Attic 
invention,  designed  with  the  purpose  of  glorifying  the  Athenians, 
by  whose  humanity  the  Argive  chieftains  were  eventually 
buried.  It  is  used  by  Aeschylus  merely  as  an  episode,  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  great  Theban  trilogy.  Sophocles  was  appa- 
rently the  first  to  write  a  whole  play  on  the  subject,  and  his 
example  was  afterwards  followed  by  Euripides,  whose  Antigone, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  of  a  more  domestic  type  *.    As 

of  Euripides  were  intended  as  a  rebuke  it  was  only  the  thirty-second  of  hit 

to  the  Athenians  for  their  condemnation  dramis  would  lead  to  the  interesting 

of  Socrates.    Yet  Socrates  was  put  to  conclusion  that  he  was  far  more  prolific 

death  in  399  B.  c,  while  the  Palamedes  in  the  latter  part  of  his  career  than  in 

was  produced  in  415  (Aelian,  Var.  Hist.  the  former.    The  total  number  of  his 

a.  8).    MoreoTer  Euripides  died  many  plays  bein<;  at  least  about  no,  the  result 

years  before  Socrates.    Yet  this  does  would  be  that  in  the  first  twenty-seven 

not  prevent    Diogenes    Laertius   from  years  of  his  dramatic  career  he  produced 

adopting  the  story,  although  he  knew  only  thirty-two,  while  in  the  last  thirty- 

that  the  anachronism  had  been  pointed  five  he  produced  seventy-eight  But  the 

out  by  Philochorus  (Diog.  Laert.  1.  c).  date  of  the  Antigone,  as  we  have  seen, 

*  Argum.  I  Ant  XiXc/rrcu  l\  rb  9pdfia  is  far  from  certain. 

rovro  rpuucoarhv  Mrtpor,    The  order  *  See  Attic  Theatre,  p.  38.    As  re- 

here   mentioned    must   apparently    be  gards  the  exhibition  of  plays  by  Sopho- 

chronological.     It   cannot    be   alpha-  cles  at  the  Lenaea,  see  above,  p.  ia8. 

betical,  and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  >  Find.  01  6.  15.    Pans.  9.  18.  3. 

it  refers  to  some  mere  casual  arrange-  See  Jebb's  Introduction,  p.  i. 

ment.  *  That  the  Antigone  of  Euripides  was 

If  we  could  be  sure  that  the  Antigone  written  a/if^r  that  of  Sophocles  appears 

was  prodaced  in  4414  then  the  fact  that  to  be  proved  by  frag.  165  dMovcow' 
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far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  scanty  notices,  the  love  interest^ 
in  Euripides,  was  brought  into  much  greater  prominence. 
Antigone  was  discovered  in  the  act  of  burying  the  body  with 
the  aid  of  Haemon,  and  the  play  ended  happily  with  the 
marriage  of  the  two  lovers,  and  with  a  prediction,  by  some  god, 
of  the  heroine's  future  fortunes'. 

The  Antigone  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
Greek  tragedies.  Though  the  incident  on  which  the  plot  is 
based— the  resolution  of  Antigone  to  surrender  her  life  rather 
than  leave  her  brother's  corpse  unburied — appeals  less  forcibly 
to  modern  than  to  ancient  sentiment,  yet  the  general  motive  of 
the  play,  the  conflict  between  human  law  and  the  individual 
conscience,  is  one  of  deep  and  universal  significance.  Various 
doubts  havfe  been  raised  as  to  the  moral  purpose  of  the  com- 
position. Should  Antigone,  it  is  asked,  be  regarded  as  an  inno- 
cent  victim  to  the  force  of  circumstances?  Or  is  the  balance 
of  guilt  more  evenly  divided,  and  are  Creon  and  Antigone 
both  deserving  of  punishment,  the  one  for  his  contempt  for 
the  divine  laws,  the  other  for  her  defiance  of  established 
order?  As  to  this  latter  view,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it 
could  ever  have  been  maintained,  except  by  those  whose  minds 
were  biassed  by  preconceived  opinions  concerning  the  proper 
functions  of  tragedy.  The  whole  tone  of  the  play  is  against  it. 
From  first  to  last  our  sympathies  are  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
Antigone,  and  in  favour  of  the  conviction  that  human  ordinances 
must  give  way  to  the  divine  promptings  of  the  conscience.  No 
doubt  the  chorus  are  somewhat  wavering  in  their  judgement, 
and  without  actually  approving  Creon's  decree,  nevertheless 
rebuke  Antigone  for  her  contumacy  *.  But  this  vacillation  is  not 
unnatural  in  a  chorus  of  the  Sophoclean  kind,  and  makes  the 
isolated  greatness  of  Antigone  all  the  more  impressive.  More- 
en ydp  ol  KoicSk  winpayirts  |  ffvv  rats  ^paOttffa  fitrA  rov  At/wwos  8/8orcu  vpot 
r^X'"^^^  ^^  X^ovf  dw^fcray,  which  ydftov  Kowtayiav  icai  riicvw  riMtti  rdr 
evidently  refers  to  Soph.  Ant.  563  o^*  Atfiowa,  Adscript,  in  L,  iicuffiptt  r^s 
ts  ^  0k&ffT^  iiivH  I  rovs  roTf  icaitSn  'EvpnttZov  *Ai'Tiy6tnis  afrnj,  Sn  ^paBttaa 
wpdcaovoiy,  dXK*  i^iVraroi.  kK^irtf   M  rdr  AT/iovor  l/wra    i^ttoOi/ 

^  Aig,  I  Ant.  ffcTroi  i)  fivOowota  koI      vpds  T^/ioy,  imwOa  8i  roirraMTior^ 
wap*  EvpiuiSy  h  'Arrty6rjf'   vXi^r  l/rci  '  Ant.  853-856,  872->875. 
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over  even  the  chorus,  towards  the  end  of  the  play,  begin  to  see 
more  clearly  into  the  truth,  and  inform  Creon  that  he  is  the 
cause  of  his  own  misfortunes,  and  that  '  reverence  for  the  gods 
must  be  preserved  inviolate'/  And  Creon's  anxious  reflexion, 
just  before  the  catastrophe,  that  'perhaps  it  is  best  to  keep  the 
laws  of  heaven,'  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  poet's  intention '. 
Antigone  is  one  of  those  guiltless  victims,  whom  Sophocles 
oflen  makes  the  subject  of  his  tragedies ;  and  it  was  no  part  of 
his  creed  to  show  that  the  course  of  events  on  earth  is  always 
regulated  by  strict  justice. 

The  character  of  Antigone  is  one  of  extreme  beauty.  Though 
she  resembles  Electra  in  unconquerable  force  of  will,  yet  the 
cause  of  hef  actions — her  deep  and  undying  affection  for  her 
kindred — is  a  more  attractive  motive  than  Electra's  craving 
for  vengeance;  and  the  stern  grandeur  of  her  disposition  is 
relieved  and  softened  by  numerous  little  touches  of  a  gentler 
kind.  There  is  only  one  flaw  in  the  picture.  In  her  final 
speech  she  makes  the  startling  assertion  that  no  one  but 
a  brother  could  have  moved  her  to  such  self-sacrifice.  As  for 
husband  or  children,  she  would  have  let  them  remain  unburied. 
Why?  Because  she  might  have  had  another  husband,  and 
other  children;  but  her  parents  being  dead,  she  could  never 
have  a  second  brother'.  This  frigid  and  sophistical  piece  of 
reasoning  has  been  condemned  by  every  critic,  and  is  unworthy 
of  Antigone's  character  and  previous  declarations.  From  the 
aesthetic  point  of  view  it  is  indefensible ;  and  the  lines  must  be 
regarded,  either  as  an  interpolation  \  or  as  an  unexpected 
bathos  on  the  part  of  Sophocles  \ 


'  Ant  1257-1260, 1349-1350. 

*  Ibid.  II 13-1 1 14. 
'  Ibid.  904-912. 

*  The  lines  are  quoted  by  Aristotle 
(Rhet.  3.  16),  and  were  evidently  con- 
sidered genuine  in  his  time.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  they  may  have  been  inter- 
polated by  lophon  in  some  reprodaction 
of  the  Antigone.  Cp.  Cramer,  Anecd. 
Ozon.  4>  p«  315  woXAd  7^  vo$tv6fuwd 
later,  cirs  4  Xo^MKiovt  ^Arrtydrfj'  Kiytrtu 


ydp  ttvtu  'kim^pSnrra  (conj.  'Ip^rrof) 
Tov  to^oicKiovt  vlov — a  tradition  which 
possibly  arose  from  a  reprodaction  of 
the  Antigone  under  the  name  of  lophon. 
As  to  the  language  of  the  lines,  certain 
anomalies  are  pointed  out  by  Prof* 
Jebb  in  his  notes  on  <>09~9i  2* 

*  This  tendency  to  bathos  in  Sopho- 
cles is  noticed  by  more  than  one  of  the 
ancient  critics,  and  though  not  Texy 
apparent  in  hii  extant  tragedies,  nuy 
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(2)   The  Ajax. 

The  moral  of  this  play  is  the  necessity  of  moderation  in  the 
midst  of  success.  Ajax  is  a  man  of  heroic  strength  and  valour, 
but  his  character  is  disfigured  by  arrogance  and  impiety.  He 
disdains  the  assistance  of  heaven,  exclaims  that  'any  coward 
could  win  victories  with  the  help  of  the  gods/  and  when  Athene 
comes  to  encourage  him  in  battle,  bids  her  go  elsewhere,  since 
he  has  no  need  of  her  presence  ^  Hence  he  falls  a  victim  to 
the  powers  he  despised,  and  is  crushed  in  the  very  moment  of 
his  supposed  triumph.  The  lesson  is  further  enforced  by  the 
character  of  Odysseus,  who  exhibits  in  perfection  those  identical 
qualities  of  sobriety  and  wariness  in  which  Ajax  was  deficient 
He  shrinks  from  witnessing  the  fall  even  of  his  enemy,  and 
remembering  that  he  will  one  day  need  burial  himself,  is  unwil- 
ling to  refuse  it  to  others '.  At  the  same  time  his  cold  selfishness 
is  somewhat  repellent,  and  attracts  our  sympathy  towards  the 
more  generous^minded  hero  of  the  play. 

The  plot  must  have  been  taken  mainly  from  the  two  lost 
epics  of  the  Trojan  Cycle,  the  Aethiopis  and  the  Little  Iliad'. 
But  in  one  respect  Sophocles  has  deviated  from  his  authorities, 
and  ascribes  the  defeat  of  Ajax,  in  the  contest  for  the  arms, 
not  to  the  testimony  of  the  Trojans,  but  to  the  intrigues  of 
the  Atreidae  S  his  object  being  plainly  to  provide  some  better 
excuse  for  the  furious  resentment  and  violence  of  Ajax. 

The  same  subject  was  also  treated   by  Aeschylus  in  his 


hare  been  exemplified  more  frequently 
in  some  of  the  less  celebrated  dramas. 
Cp.  Dion.  Hal.,  Vett  Script.  Cecs.  a. 
II  mti  voXA^cf  \k  voXAov  tov  fiefiOovs 
cit  8i<UfroK  ir<(/iiror  iitniitrwv  otov  §U 
l&arriir^  varr^muri  ravcir^n^ra  itarl^ 
X<Tcu.  Longinns,  de  Snblim.  c.  33  i  tk 
niwiapos  Koi  6  Xo^kX^  Sri  fth^  otw 

V  ^6yvt  woKXAkis  Kot  wiwrowriw  drvx^- 
ffroTtu  Plot.,  Rect  Rat.  And.  c.  13 
$t4ittfmro  d'  dr  nf .  . .  rov  Xo^ottKiws 
rifi^  diWfiaX/ar. 

*  Aj.  767,  770-775- 


•  Aj. iai-136, 1365. 

'  Both  of  these  epics  contained  an 
account  of  the  contest  for  the  arms,  and 
the  fate  of  Ajax  (ProclDS,Chrestomathia« 
pp.  479  and  481  in  Gaisford's  Hephae« 
stion). 

*  In  the  Aethiopis  the  contest  was 
settled  by  an  appeal  to  the  Trojan 
captives:  in  the  Little  Iliad  it  was 
decided  by  the  report  of  a  conversation 
between  two  Trojan  maidens,  which 
had  been  overheard  by  the  Greek  scouts 
(Schneidewin*s  Introd.  to  Ajax,  pp.  40 
and  41). 
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Thracian  Captives^;  but  in  this  play  the  suicide  was  merely 
reported  to  the  spectators,  and  not  exhibited  upon  the  stage. 
Sophocles  has  made  a  bold  departure  from  the  usual  Greek 
custom,  in  presenting  to  the  eyes  of  the  audience  the  spectacle 
of  a  violent  death.  The  only  other  example  of  such  realism  in 
Greek  tragedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  Suppliccs  of  Euripides, 
where  Evadne  throws  herself  down  from  a  rock  on  to  her 
husband's  funeral  pile.  It  is  possible,  as  the  scholiast  suggests, 
that  Sophocles,  in  this  case,  was  partially  influenced  by  the 
desire  not  to  follow  too  closely  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  his 
predecessor*.  But  whatever  his  motive  may  have  been,  the 
result  is  a  scene  of  the  greatest  pathos.  The  dying  speech  of 
Ajax,  with  its  pensive  sadness  of  tone,  goes  direct  to  the  heart 
There  is  no  strained  and  unnatural  bravado  in  his  words,  and 
at  the  same  time  no  weakness.  Though  he  parts  from  the  light 
of  day  with  sorrow,  yet  he  never  flinches  in  his  purpose ;  all 
traces  of  that  frenzy  which  had  been  his  ruin  have  disappeared ; 
he  is  restored  at  length,  in  the  last  scene  of  all,  to  his  right 
mind,  and  his  final  utterances  are  strong,  calm,  and  majestic. 

The  play,  in  addition  to  its  other  qualities,  had  a  local  interest 
for  the  Athenians.  Ajax  was  one  of  their  national  heroes,  whose 
name  was  borne  by  an  Attic  tribe,  and  from  whom  many  dis- 
tinguished Athenian  families  traced  their  origin'.  This  local 
connexion  is  gracefully  emphasised  in  several  places ;  and  the 
dying  apostrophe  of  Ajax  to  the  'holy  plains  of  Salamis,'  and 
to  'famous  Athens,  and  the  people  that  dwell  therein,'  would 
have  a  peculiarly  touching  effect  when  spoken  in  the  open 
theatre,  from  which  the  buildings  of  Athens,  and  the  sea-girt 
isle  of  Salamis,  were  easily  visible  \ 

The  construction  of  the  Ajax  varies  in  point  of  merit  In  the 
first  part  of  the  play  the  preparation  for  the  crisis  is  admirably 
contrived ;  and  the  deception  of  Tecmessa  and  the  chorus,  and 
their  extravagant  joy  at  the  hero's  supposed  recovery,  intensify 
the  effect  of  the  catastrophe  which  immediately  follows.     But 

'  See  the  fragments  of  the  ^f^aaai  in  '  Herod.  6.  35.    Plat.  Aldb.  lai  B. 

Nauck's  Trag.  Graec.  Frag.  p.  37.  The  name  of  the  tribe  was  Alarris, 

*  Schol.  Soph.  Aj.  815.  «  Aj.  859-861,  iai8-i aaa. 
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after  the  death  of  Ajax,  as  the  scholiast  pointed  out,  there  is  an 
end  of  the  tragic  interest ;  and  the  final  scenes,  with  their  pro- 
tracted wrangling  over  the  disposal  of  the  body,  are  frigid  by 
comparison  ^  No  doubt  the  subject  of  burial  was  one  of 
supreme  importance  to  the  ancients;  but  this  fact  hardly 
justifies  the  excessive  length  of  the  concluding  dialogues.  Nor 
can  it  be  contended  that  their  object  was  to  rehabilitate  the 
character  of  the  national  hero,  which  had  been  exhibited  in 
a  dishonourable  light  at  the  beginning  of  the  play,  by  giving 
Teucer  an  opportunity  of  extolling  his  achievements.  The 
reputation  of  Ajax  had  already  been  sufficiently  redeemed  by 
the  impressive  dignity  of  his  final  appearance. 

It  is  simpler  to  suppose,  with  the  scholiast,  that  as  the  subject 
of  the  tragedy  was  deficient  in  incident,  Sophocles  chose  to  fill  it 
out  to  the  necessary  length  with  one  of  those  rhetorical  contests 
in  which  the  ancients  delighted.  At  the  same  time  the  debate 
was  one  which  would  gratify  the  national  pride  of  the  Athe- 
nians.  Teucer,  who  might  be  regarded  as  the  representative  of 
Athens,  was  seen  maintaining  a  successful  contest  with  the 
two  great  heroes  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  and  his  invectives  against 
Spartan  arrogance  would  be  certain  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm  of 
an  Athenian  audience '.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  scenes 
of  this  kind,  though  effective  upon  the  stage,  fall  below  the 
usual  level  of  Sophoclean  tragedy. 

(3)   The  Trachtniae. 

The  Trachiniae  has  not  as  a  rule  found  much  favour  with  the 
critics.  It  has  been  censured  as  feeble  and  deficient  in  passion  ; 
and  Schlegel  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  express  a  hope  that,  for 
the  sake  of  Sophocles,  it  might  be  proved  to  be  spurious'.  But 
to  the  ordinary  reader,  if  not  the  most  impressive,  it  is  perhaps 
the  most  delightful,  of  all  the  plays  of  Sophocles,  on  account  of 
its  tenderness  and  gentle  pathos.     Its  evil  reputation  seems  to 

^  SchoL  Aj.  1 1 33  Totavra  ffo^afutra  '  £.g.  iioa  ^wdprtjs  Attdffacjv  ijxtfct, 

cOk    Ukml  rpay^ar   fitrh    ydp    r^y  oCx  "hv^  KparSfv  k.  r.  A. 
69alp*<fiv  iwdtrwoA  rd  bpdfta  $*K^<ras  *  Schlegel's    Lectures  on    Dramatic 

If  vXpffuaoTO  Mai  (\vat  rd  rpayigdp  wdtfos.  Art,  p.  109  (Eoglish  tr&nsL). 
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have  been  largely  due  to  a  mistaken  comparison  with  Euri- 
pides. The  critics  appear  to  have  supposed  that  the  aim  of 
Sophocles  was  to  emulate  the  Hippolytus  and  the  Medea,  and 
to  exhibit,  in  Deianeira,  a  picture  of  a  woman  maddened  by  love 
and  jealousy.  Such  is  the  Deianeira  of  Ovid  and  Seneca'. 
She  thirsts  for  the  blood  of  her  rival  -  lole,  raves  against  her 
husband,  and  is  distracted  by  the  conflict  of  her  passions.  But 
to  compare  the  heroine  of  Sophocles  with  a  woman  of  this  type 
is  to  misinterpret  his  intention.  His  desire  was  to  portray,  in 
Deianeira's  character,  the  gentleness  and  patient  devotion  of 
womanhood ;  and  though  her  submissiveness  may  perhaps  seem 
in  some  cases  to  have  been  carried  to  excess,  no  one  can  deny 
the  charm  and  truthfulness  of  the  representation. 

As  to  the  date  of  the  Trachiniae  the  most  diverse  views  have 
been  expressed.  Those  who  regard  it  as  a  bad  play  ascribe  its 
defects  to  the  inexperience  of  youth,  or  to  the  decaying  powers 
of  old  age.  But  opinions  based  on  these  grounds  are  of  slight 
significance.  Nor  can  any  importance  be  attached  to  the  sup- 
posed imitations  of  Euripides,  as  an  indication  of  date.  The 
opening  speech  of  Deianeira,  as  was  long  since  pointed  out, 
is  not  a  mere  reproduction  of  the  Euripidean  prologue ;  it  is 
spoken  in  conversation  with  the  nurse,  instead  of  being  ad- 
dressed to  the  spectators,  and  the  desultory  narrative  which  it 
contains  is  natural  and  appropriate  under  the  circumstances  '• 
In  the  same  way  the  coincidences  of  expression  with  the 
Hercules  Furens  and  Supplices  of  Euripides  are  of  little  use 
as  evidence,  since  it  is  uncertain  whether  Sophocles  was  bor- 
rowing from  Euripides,  or  whether  the  reverse  was  the  case ". 
In  favour  of  an  early  date  are  the  facts  already  mentioned — the 
sparing  use  of  the  third  actor,  and  the  in  frequency  of  divisions 
in  the  iambic  verse.  Moreover,  the  unusual  prevalence  of 
narrative  speeches,  and  the  disregard  of  the  unity  of  time,  are 
more  in  the  style  of  the  primitive  drama  ^    On  the  other  hand 

1  See  Seneca*8  Hercules;  and  OTid,  Far.  1353;  Trach.  416  with  SuppL  567. 

Met  9.  134  foil.,  Heroid.  9.  *  There  are  no  less  than  six  narratiTe 

*  See  Patin,  Sophocle,  p.  66.  speeches  in  the  play,  tIz.  248-290,  531- 

*  Compare  Trach.  iioi  with  Here  587,672-733^74^12,899-946,1046' 
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the  soft  and  tender  grace  with  which  the  characters  are  drawn 
recalls  the  tone  of  the  latest  tragedies — the  Philoctetes  and  the 
Oedipus  Coloneus^  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  question  of 
date  must  be  regarded  as  somewhat  uncertain. 

The  plot  of  the  Trachiniae  is  clear  and  simple,  like  all  the 
plots  of  Sophocles,  and  deals  with  a  single  subject,  the  jealous 
fears  of  Deianeira  and  their  consequences.  But  it  lacks  that 
artistic  unity  and  symmetry  which  come  from  the  concentration 
of  interest  upon  one  central  personage.  The  play  falls  naturally 
into  two  portions,  Deianeira  dominating  the  first,  and  Hercules 
the  second ;  and  the  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  not 
without  awkwardness.  ^  After  our  feelings  of  compassion  have 
been  wrought  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  tragic  fate  and  silent 
exit  of  Deianeira,  the  entrance  of  Hercules,  and  the  subsequent 
picture  of  his  sufferings,  inevitably  strike  one  as  an  anti-climax. 
Hence  the  Trachiniae  cannot  be  classed,  in  point  of  structure, 
among  the  finest  works  of  Sophocles.  But  the  final  scenes  are 
executed  with  such  power  and  skill  as  to  prevent,  as  far  as 
possible,  any  diminution  of  interest  There  is  no  repetition  of 
similar  effects;  Hercules  is  in  direct  contrast  to  Deianeira. 
Sympathy  and  tenderness  have  no  place  in  his  character. 
When  he  is  brought  on  the  stage,  writhing  with  torture,  his 
first  desire  is  to  get  his  wife  within  his  grasp,  and  to  crush  her 
to  death ;  and  the  cautious  replies  of  his  son,  and  the  faintest 
suggestion  of  disobedience  to  his  will,  goad  him  to  madness. 
Such  a  spectacle  of  physical  and  mental  agony  excites,  it  is 
true,  more  horror  than  compassion.  But  on  a  sudden  every- 
thing is  changed.  When  he  hears  of  the  fatal  wiles  of 
Nessus,  the  truth  flashes  across  his  mind,  he  recognises  the 
hand  of  fate,  and  perceives  that  the  oracles  are  in  the  act  of 
fulfilment.  His  former  violence  and  fury  are  succeeded  by 
calm  and  stoical  resolution.  He  gives  his  final  directions  to 
Hyllus,  and  is  then  carried  away  to  his  death,  bidding  his  soul 

iiii.    On  the  disregmid  for  the  unitj  being  compressed  within  the  limits  of 

of  time  (the  journey  of  Hyllus  from  a  sbgle  day)  see  above,  p.  1 50. 
Trachis  to  Euboea,  and  his  return  to  ^  See  ProC  Jebb*s  Introduction,  pp. 

Tiachis  aiter  the  deatiii  of  Hercules,  zlviir-zlix. 
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'with  curb  as  of  steel'  repress  all  lamentation,  and  meet  its 
fate  joyfully*.  This  transition  from  uncontrollable  fury  to 
strong  and  dignified  endurance  is  all  the  more  pathetic  on 
account,  of  its  suddenness,  and  gives  a  tragic  grandeur  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  play. 

(4)   The  Ekctra. 

The  plot  of  the  Electra  has  been  described  in  a  previous 
section,  where  its  richness  and  variety  were  contrasted  with 
the  simplicity  of  the  Choephori '.  But  there  is  a  further  point 
of  difference  between  the  two  plays.  The  Choephori  is  the 
centre  of  a  trilogy,  and  its  purpose  is  to  pave  the  way  for 
the  great  concluding  struggle  between  vengeance  and  mercy. 
Hence  in  Aeschylus  the  slaughter  of  Clytaemnestra  is  per- 
petrated not  without  misgivings ;  and  as  soon  as  it  is  accom- 
plished, the  pangs  of  conscience  begin  to  make  themselves  felt, 
and  the  approaching  conflict  is  already  foreshadowed.  But  the 
Electra  is  a  tragedy  complete  in  itself,  and  requires  a  satis- 
factory conclusion.  Sophocles,  therefore,  has  preferred  to  recur 
to  the  Homeric  version  of  the  story,  and  to  depict  the  murder 
of  Clytaemnestra  as  a  work  of  righteous  retribution,  about  which 
there  could  be  no  doubt  or  scruple*.  It  is  commanded  by  the 
oracle  of  Apollo,  and  executed  by  Orestes  with  a  clear  con- 
science; and  it  finally  cleanses  the  palace  of  the  Atreidae 
from  its  stain  of  guilt  In  consequence,  the  tone  of  the  two 
tragedies  is  different.  The  Choephori  opens  with  the  spectacle 
of  the  black-stoled  maidens  grouped  round  the  tomb  of  Aga- 
memnon, and  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  play  is  weird  and 
sombre,  as  befits  a  deed  of  dubious  morality.  In  the  Electra, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon  is  removed  from 
sight ;  the  scene  is  bright  and  cheerful,  opening  with  the  rising 
sunshine  and  the  matin  songs  of  birds ' ;  and  everything  seems 
to  portend  that  the  day  of  deliverance  is  at  hand. 

The  interest  of  the  play,  as  was  previously  observed,  centres 
in  the  figure  of  Electra;   and  her  character,  as  a  whole,  is 

*  Trach.  1259-1 263.  •  See  above,  p.  115. 

*  See  aboTc,  p.  146.  ^  £L  i;-!^. 
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a  beautiful  conception.  But  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
implacability  of  her  resentment  against  her  mother  has  not  been 
carried  too  far,  and  whether  Sophocles,  in  his  desire  to  preserve 
a  singleness  of  tone  throughout  the  drama,  and  to  avoid  the 
slightest  hint  of  uncertainty  and  hesitation,  has  not  gone  to 
the  opposite  extreme.  We  should  remember,  no  doubt,  the 
difference  between  ancient  and  modern  sentiment,  vengeance 
being  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  a  duty,  while  to  the  moderns 
it  is  a  vice.  We  should  also  remember  the  provocations  which 
Electra  had  received.  She  had  seen  Aegisthus  occupying  the 
throne  of  her  father,  and  living  in  adultery  with  her  mother  * ; 
she  had  witnessed  their  sacrifices  and  thanksgivings  on  the 
anniversary  of  her  father's  murder";  and  she  knew  that  her 
mother  had  endeavoured  to  uproot  the  family  of  the  Atreidae 
by  the  slaughter  of  Orestes,  and  that  she  still  prayed  for  his 
death,  and  rejoiced  when  she  thought  her  prayers  were  ful- 
filled '•  But  still,  even  among  the  ancients,  kinship  of  blood 
was  considered  a  bar  to  the  most  justifiable  revenge.  The 
existence  of  this  feeling  is  proved  by  the  whole  course  of  the 
Oresteia ;  and  it  is  no  less  prominent  in  Antigone's  speech  in 
the  Oedipus  Coloneus,  when  she  tells  her  father  that  it  is 
unlawful  for  him  to  exact  retribution  on  a  son,  whatever  his 
crimes  may  have  been  *.  But  Electra,  even  when  her  mother's 
last  cries  of  agony  are  ringing  in  her  ears,  displays  nothing 
but  exultation;  and  such  indifference  to  the  ties  of  blood  is 
unnatural  and  repelling*. 

(5)   The  Oedipus  Rex* 

The  story  of  Oedipus,  which  has  supplied  Sophocles  with 
the  most  famous  of  his  tragedies,  had  already  been  handled  by 
Aeschylus  in  the  central  play  of  his  Theban  trilogy  *.  Little  is 
known  about  this  composition ;  but  it  was  probably  as  simple 
in  structure  as  the  Septem,  with  which  it  was  written  in  con- 
nexion, and  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  Oedipus  of  Sophocles. 

^  £1.  266-368,  371-373.  <  Oed.  Col.  1189-1191. 

•  Ibid.  377-381.  »  El.  1407- 1416. 

•  Ibid.  396<397,  637-643,  787-790.  •  See  p.  106. 
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The  aim  of  Aeschylus/  in  his  three  tragedies,  was  to  trace  the 
course  of  ancestral  guilt,  and  to  exhibit  the  mysterious  work- 
ings of  destiny  during  successive  generations.  Hence  it  may  be 
inferred  that,  in  his  treatment  of  the  story,  the  emphasis  was 
laid,  more  on  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  crime  of  Oedipus, 
than  on  the  actual  process  of  its  discovery.  Sophocles,  on  the 
other  hand,  prefers  to  concentrate  the  interest  upon  a  single 
point  of  time,  and  gives  a  different  moral  to  the  legend,  con- 
verting it  into  a  picture  of  the  blindness  and  fallibility  ot  man- 
kind. To  effect  this  purpose  he  devotes  the  greater  part  of 
tlie  play  to  the  gradual  discovery  of  the  murder  and  the  incest, 
and  makes  Oedipus  himself  the  author  of  the  discovery,  and 
the  unconscious  agent  in  his  own  destruction.  It  is  he  who 
persists  in  unravelling  the  fatal  secret,  in  spite  of  warnings  to 
the  contrary,  because  he  thinks  it  will  benefit  himself  and  his 
neighbours.  He  catches  at  each  hint,  and  pursues  each  clue, 
with  a  light  and  cheerful  heart,  little  dreaming  that  every  step 
brings  him  nearer  to  the  precipice ;  and  it  is  only  when  he  has 
reached  the  very  brink,  and  the  truth  is  revealed,  that  he 
perceives,  when  too  late,  the  extent  of  his  previous  folly  ^ 

Aristotle,  in  his  analysis  of  the  tragic  art,  lays  it  down  as 
a  rule  that  the  plot  is  of  more  importance  than  the  characters  *. 
.This  statement  is  hardly  true,  as  applied  to  Sophocles,  in  whose 
dramas,  for  the  most  part,  the  incidents  are  subordinate  to  the 
pictures  of  human  passion.  But  Aristotle  was  possibly  led  to 
take  this  view  by  his  admiration  for  the  Oedipus,  which  he 
regarded  as  a  model  drama,  and  in  which,  for  once,  the  plot  is 
undoubtedly  the  chief  source  of  interest.  Not  that  it  is  con- 
structed on  modem  lines,  or  that  it  appeals  to  our  curiosity  by 
dubious  and  conflicting  alternatives.  The  general  result  is 
clear  from  the  first ;  but  the  pathos  of  the  drama  lies,  not  so 
much  in  the  emotions  of  Oedipus,  as  in  his  actions.  The  course 
of  events  is  contrived  with  so  much  skill,  that  everything  he 
does  has  a  sinister  tendency,  and  whichever  way  he  turns, 
he  only  involves  himself  closer  in  the  meshes  of  fate.     Nothing 

^  See  above,  p.  178.  '  Aristot.  Poet.  c.  6. 
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can  help  him ;  even  those  who  wish  to  assist  him  only  sink  him 
deeper.  Jocasta,  in  her  desire  to  clear  him  of  the  murder  of 
Laius,  lets  out  part  of  the  dire  secret  by  her  allusion  to  the 
'triple  cross-roads \'  The  herdsman,  anxious  to  relieve  him 
from  his  fears  about  Merope,  leads  up  to  the  horrible  discovery 
of  his  birth ".  Such  is  his  destiny  throughout  the  play ;  and  it 
is  this  steady  and  unswerving  progress  of  events  towards  the 
final  catastrophe  which  absorbs  the  attention  of  the  reader,  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  interests. 

The  Oedipus  of  Euripides  was  probably  written  later  than 
that  of  Sophocles,  and  appears  to  have  contained  several  of 
those  innovations  upon  tradition  which  the  younger  poet  was 
sometimes  compelled  to  adopt,  in  order  to  avoid  repetition. 
The  catastrophe,  instead  of  being  concentrated,  as  in  Sophocles, 
fell  in  two  successive  blows.  The  murder  of  Laius  was  dis- 
covered first,  and  Oedipus  was  deprived  of  sight,  not  by  his 
own  hands,  but  by  the  followers  of  Laius,  in  revenge  for  their 
master's  death.  Then  came  a  further  calamity  in  the  revela- 
tion of  the  incest*.  So  much  may  be  gathered  from  the  existing 
fragments;  but  as  to  the  general  character  of  the  tragedy 
nothing  is  recorded. 

(6)    The  Philoctetes. 

• 

The  legend  of  Philoctetes  was  related  at  length  in  the  Trojan 
Cycle*.  It  was  also  dramatised  by  each  of  the  three  great 
tragic  poets;  and  although  the  tragedies  of  Aeschylus  and 
Euripides  have  perished,  their  general  character  is  fairly  well 
known  from  the  criticisms  of  Dion\  It  may  be  interesting, 
therefore,  to  describe  the  various  shapes  assumed  by  the  story,  in 
the  Cycle  and  in  the  subsequent  dramas,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
skill  and  originality  with  which  the  ancient  myths  were  handled. 

*  Ocd.  Tyr.  715-730.  the  'son  of  Polybus'  shows  that  they 
'  Ibid.  989  foil.  were  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  secret 

•  Schol.  Eur.  Phoen.  6\  h  l\  rf  Ol-  about  his  birth,  nor  with  the  incest. 
8ivo^   ol  Aofov  Otpavoyrtt  irwpXojcav  *  viz.  in  the  Little  Iliad  of  Lesches 
alT6p'    *i>/*eft  8)  UoKifiov  »af8'  <p€t-  (Proclus,  Chrest  p.  481,  in  Gaisford*s 
cavTts  vi^>  I  i(ofifiaroOfi€v  ical  Sc^XAvftcr  Hephaestion). 

Mopas,*    Their  description  of  Oedipus  as         ^  Dion  Chrysost.  or.  5a. 
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In  the  Cycle  the  fable  was  a  very  simple  one.  The  Greeks 
had  abandoned  Philoctetes  on  the  island  of  Lemnos,  because  of 
his  incurable  wound.  But  after  ten  years  of  fighting  they  learn 
from  an  oracle  that  they  cannot  capture  Troy,  unless  he  should 
come  to  their  assistance,  and  bring  with  him  the  deadly  bow 
of  Hercules.  Diomed  is  accordingly  sent  to  fetch  him,  and  he 
consents  without  hesitation  to  return  to  the  Greek  camp  and 
share  in  the  victory  ^ 

This  simple  story  was  first  converted  into  a  dramatic  plot  by 
Aeschylus,  who  represented  Philoctetes  as  embittered  by  his 
sufferings,  and  irreconcilably  hostile  to  the  Greeks.  Odysseus, 
therefore,  who  was  sent  to  recall  him,  had  a  dangerous  task  to 
perform,  since  it  was  certain  that,  if  once  recognised,  he  would 
be  slain  by  means  of  the  arrows  of  Hercules.  However,  he 
managed  to  conceal  his  identity,  and  won  the  confidence  of 
Philoctetes  by  a  fictitious  story  about  the  disastrous  condition 
of  the  Greek  army*.  He  then,  apparently,  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing possession  of  the  bow,  and  having  thus  at  one  stroke  secured 
himself  from  peril,  and  deprived  Philoctetes  of  his  means  of 
livelihood,  he  at  length  made  himself  known,  and  persuaded  the 
helpless  hero  to  accompany  him  to  Troy'.  By  these  modifica- 
tions the  plot,  as  we  can  see,  was  much  improved,  and  its 
dramatic  effectiveness  heightened;  but  it  still  lacked  the  ele- 
ments which  are  necessary  to  the  greatest  kind  of  tragedy,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  Aeschylean  drama  must  have  consisted  mainly 
in  the  splendid  narratives  with  which  it  was  embellished  \ 

Euripides  followed  in  the  main  the  example  set  by 
Aeschylus.  But  he .  added  a  fresh  interest  to  the  story  by 
the  device  of  a  Trojan  embassy,  which  came  to  Lemnos  to 
counteract  the  intrigues  of  Odysseus".  This  innovation  gave 
him  an  opportunity  for  one  of  those  rhetorical  displays  in  which 
he  excelled.    While  Philoctetes  was  in  doubt  as  to  his  course,  the 

*  Proclns,  Chrest.  1.  c.  the  chorns  of  his  desertion  and  sufferings; 
'  DioD  Chrysost.  or.  52,  $$  9,  10.  and  Odysseus'  account  of  the  disasters 

*  Such  was  probably  the  conclusion      i^hich    had    befallen  the  Greek  army 
of  the  Aeschylean  drama  ;  but  there  b      (Dion,  1.  c.)* 

DO  clear  evidence.  ^  Dion  Chrysost.  1.  c.  §  i^ 

'  Such  as  Philoctetes*  description  to 

O  2 
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Trojans  arrived,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  reject  the 
overtures  of  the  Greeks.  Odysseus  replied  on  the  opposite 
side^;  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  way  in  which  such  a 
situation  would  be  utilised  by  Euripides,  the  eloquence  with 
which  each  view  of  the  question  would  be  argued,  and  the 
appeals  which  would  be  made  to  the  patriotism  of  Philoctetes, 
or  to  his  sense  of  wrong.  Eventually,  however,  patriotism  won 
the  day,  and  he  consented  to  rejoin  the  Greek  army. 

Hitherto,  in  both  these  plays,  the  sympathy  of  the  audience 
had  been  centered  in  Odysseus,  and  in  the  success  of  his  stra- 
tagem. Sophocles,  who  came  last,  gave  a  new  aspect  to  the 
tragedy,  by  transferring  the  interest  from  Odysseus  to  Phi- 
loctetes,  and  made  the  character  of  the  latter  the  basis  of  the 
whole  plot,  thus  converting  the  drama  into  a  deep  and  inferesting 
psychological  study.  To  accomplish  this  purpose  he  introduced 
a  new  personage,  in  the  shape  of  Neoptolemus,  a  young  and 
ingenuous  hero,  whom  Philoctetes  had  never  seen,  and  who  had 
therefore  no  need  to  conceal  his  identity.  Neoptolemus  now 
becomes  the  active  agent  in  the  intrigue,  and  is  prompted  by 
Odysseus  from  the  background.  He  wins  the  sympathy  and 
affection  of  Philoctetes  by  a  false  story  of  wrong  suffered  from 
the  Greeks,  and  so  obtains  possession  of  the  bow.  Odysseus 
then  appears,  and  the  truth  is  made  known.  Philoctetes, 
though  frantic  with  despair,  refuses  to  yield.  Neoptolemus, 
becoming  ashamed  of  his  fraud,  restores  the  bow.  Philoctetes 
is  still  obdurate,  and  affairs  appear  to  have  reached  a  dead-lock, 
when  suddenly  Hercules  descends  from  heaven,  and  commands 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  gods. 

By  introducing  the  artless  Neoptolemus  along  with  the  un- 
scrupulous Odysseus,  and  by  his  skilful  arrangement  of  the 
incidents,  Sophocles  has  contrived  to  present  Philoctetes  to 
our  view  under  a  far  more  varied  aspect  than  would  have  been 
possible  in  the  preceding  dramas.  We  no  longer  see  merely 
the  violent  side  of  his  character,  his  bitter  indignation,  his  fury 
against  Odysseus  and  the  Greeks,  and  his  passion  for  revenge, 

*  Frag.  7^  (Nauck). 
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NeoptoIemuSy  the  youth  who  '  appears  to  know  no  evil/  draws 
out  all  his  better  qualities,  his  warmth  and  large-heartedness, 
his  pining  for  love  and  sympathy,  and  his  scorn  for  deceit  and 
meanness  ^  The  picture  of  varied  passion  is  as  fine  as  anything 
in  Sophocles.  The  play  is  essentially  a  character-play,  like  the 
Electra;  and  although  towards  the  end,  when  the  bow  is 
restored,  the  plot  takes  one  of  those  unexpected  turns  which 
are  more  in  Che  style  of  the  modern  drama,  as  a  rule  the 
progress  of  events  is  simple,  and  their  general  course  is  clearly 
explained  to  the  spectator  in  the  opening  scene. 

The  plausibility  and  naturalness  with  which  Sophocles  was 
accustomed  to  invest  his  plots  is  well  exemplified  by  a  com- 
parison of  his  Philoctetes  with  those  of  his  two  predecessors. 
In  Aeschylus  and  Euripides  it  was  essential  that  Odysseus 
should  not  be  recognised.  Aeschylus,  in  his  simple  fashion, 
merely  assumed  that  there  was  no  recognition,  without  deigning 
to  account  for  the  fact,  while  Euripides  caused  Odysseus  to  be 
metamorphosed  by  Athene*.  Still,  in  both  cases  there  was  a 
certain  clumsiness  which  must  have  interfered  with  the  illusion. 
Sophocles,  as  we  have  shown,  avoided  all  awkwardness,  by 
making  Neoptolemus  the  chief  agent  in  the  plot.  Again,  in 
Aeschylus  and  Euripides  Lemnos  was  an  inhabited  island,  and 
the  chorus,  in  both  plays,  consisted  of  Lemnians  ;  yet  they  had 
left  Philoctetes  in  solitude  for  ten  years,  and  only  visited  him 
for  the  first  time  at  the  commencement  of  the  action.  Aeschy- 
lus, as  before,  left  the  anomaly  unexplained,  while  Euripides 
hardly  mended  matters  by  causing  his  chorus  to  apologise  for 
their  long  neglect*.  Sophocles,  in  representing  Lemnos  as 
a  desert  island,  and  in  forming  his  chorus  out  of  followers  of 
Odysseus,  successfully  evaded  every  difficulty. 

The  Philoctetes  is  often  supposed  to  have  had  a  political 
significance.  It  was  produced,  as  already  stated,  in  409.  Now  in 
41 1  Alcibiades,  after  long  estrangement  from  Athens,  had  been 
elected  general ;  in  410  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  winning 
the  victory  of  Cyzicus ;  in  407  he  was  finally  restored  to  the 

*  Phil.  960  rw  doKwrros  oOdiw  tl^vai  icaic6y, 
s  Dion  Chrysoit.  L  c  §  5.  •  Ibid.  §$  6,  7. 
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rights  of  citizenship.  Here  then  was  the  case  of  a  man,  whose 
genius  was  necessary  to  the  country  from  which  he  had  been 
driven,  and  whose  restoration  was  already  being  considered. 
The  analogy  between  his  situation  and  that  of  Philoctetes  is 
obvious  and  striking,  and  could  hardly  fail  to  present  itself  to 
the  mind  of  Sophocles.  But  whether  he  wrote  the  play  with 
a  political  purpose  is  far  more  doubtful.  The  tone  of  the 
Philoctetes  is  purely  ideal,  and  there  is  not  a  single  phrase, 
from  beginning  to  end,  which  can  be  regarded  as  a  deliberate 
allusion  to  the  events  of  the  period. 

(7)   The  Oedipus  Coloneus. 

The  Oedipus  Coloneus,  that  'most  tender  of  poems,*  as  Cicero 
calls  it,  has  a  peculiar  and  distinctive  charm  of  tone  such  as  no 
other  Greek  tragedy  possesses  ^  In  scenes  of  pensive  beauty 
it  shows  us  the  calm,  tranquil,  and  not  inglorious  close  of 
a  stormy  and  disastrous  life.  Oedipus,  an  exile  from  Thebes, 
has  wandered  for  many  years  from  land  to  land,  blind  and  help- 
less, and  bearing  the  stain  of  unutterable  guilt.  At  length  he 
reaches  Colonus,  and  sits  down  to  rest  beside  a  leafy  enclosure. 
He  is*told  that  it  is  the  grove  of  the  'Holy  Goddesses.'  In 
a  moment  he  remembers  the  prediction  of  Apollo,  and  recog- 
nises that  his  end  is  at  hand.  At  the  same  time  tidings  of 
a  new  oracle  are  brought,  which  tells  that  his  person,  both  in 
life  and  death,  is  of  sacred  importance,  and  will  confer  safety 
and  prosperity  on  the  land  which  possesses  it.  The  gods  have 
at  length  relented  from  their  wrath,  and  bestowed  upon  him,  at 
the  end  of  his  life,  some  recompense  for  his  former  sufferings. 
A  kind  of  mysterious  splendour  surrounds  his  dying  moments, 
and  instead  of  being  an  outcast  upon  earth,  he  now  becomes  an 
object  of  emulous  contention.  The  Thebans  would  fain  induce 
him  to  return.  But  he  renounces  the  country  which  had 
abandoned  him  to  his  misery,  and  attaches  himself  to  Athens, 
where  it  was  the  will  of  heaven  that  he  should  die. 

There  is   little   action  in  the  story,  which  seems  at  first 

1  '  Ulmd  moUiirimum  carmen/  Cic.  de  Fin.  5.  !• 
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sight  hardly  suitable  for  a  tragedy.  But  Sophocles  has  con- 
trived to  supply  the  necessary  dramatic  movement  by  the 
introduction  of  Creon  and  Polyneices,  who  are  contending  for 
the  sovereignty  of  Thebes.  On  hearing  the  news  of  the  oracle, 
and  the  importance  of  Oedipus,  they  come  to  implore  his 
assistance;  and  their  prayers  and  threats,  and  the  scornful 
refusals  of  Oedipus,  occupy  the  middle  of  the  play,  and  provide 
those  scenes  of  conflict  and  opposing  passion  which  are  the 
essence  of  the  drama.  Another  dramatic  effect  of  the  most 
impressive  kind  is  introduced  at  the  close.  Oedipus  has 
hitherto  been  exhibited  as  a  feeble  and  helpless  old  man,  who 
cannot  move  a  step  without  the  guidance  of  his  daughter. 
Suddenly  there  comes  a  flash  of  lightning  and  a  burst  of 
thunder — the  signs  predicted  by  the  oracle.  The  bystanders 
are  dazed  and  stupefied;  but  Oedipus,  who  understands  the 
meaning  of  the  omen,  is  transformed  into  another  man.  In 
the  midst  of  the  general  terror  and  amazement  he  alone  is 
strong,  calm,  and  collected  ;  and  instead  of  requiring  assistance 
himself,  he  becomes  the  guide  and  conductor  of  others,  and 
with  firm  steps  leads  the  way  to  the  place  appointed  for  his 
grave.  This  sudden  change  of  attitude  recalls  the  similar 
scene  at  the  end  of  the  Trachiniae,  and  is  even  more  beau- 
tiful and  pathetic. 

The  fiery  passions  displayed  by  Oedipus  during  the  central 
portion  of  the  play  are  in  startling  contrast  with  the  air  of 
resignation  which  pervades  the  commencement  and  the  close. 
Misfortune  has  not  cured  his  faults  of  temper,  and  he  still 
exhibits  on  occasion  the  same  violent  impetuosity  as  in  former 
times.  The  hatred  with  which  he  renounces  his  country,  and 
the  malignity  with  which  he  pronounces  the  curse  upon  his 
sons,  are  almost  distressing  in  their  intensity,  and  go  far  beyond 
what  even  the  ancients,  with  all  their  glorification  of  revenge, 
considered  pardonable  *.  At  the  same  time  this  passionate  want 
of  self-control  is  not  unnatural  in  an  old  man  half-distracted  by 
his  sufferings,  and  reminds  us  of  the  hysterical  outbursts  of 

^  See  above,  p.  192. 
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Lear.  And  further  than  this,  the  object  of  Sophocles  was,  not 
to  depict  a  perfect  character,  but  to  write  an  impressive  play. 
If  Oedipus  had  shown  the  same  peaceful  resignation  through- 
out, the  effect  would  have  been  tedious  and  monotonous.  The 
violence  of  the  central  scenes  imparts  the  requisite  variety. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  express  testimony  of 
the  ancients,  that  the  Oedipus  Coloneus  was  composed  when 
Sophocles  was  approaching  his  ninetieth  year^  This  being  so, 
it  derives  an  additional  pathos  from  the  circumstances  of  its 
production;  and  the  cheerful  hope  with  which  the  care-worn 
Oedipus  looks  forward  to  his  death,  as  a  release  from  the 
troubles  and  sufferings  of  life,  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  as 
having  a  personal  application,  and  as  reflecting  the  feelings 
of  the  aged  poet. 


§  ID.   Reputation  among  the  Ancients. 

Sophocles,  whose  dramas  were  a  perfect  embodiment  of  the 
artistic  aspirations  of  the  Periclean  age,  appears  to  have 
retained  the  supremacy  in  public  estimation  during  the  whole 
of  his  lifetime*.  It  is  true  that  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
career  he  began  to  find  a  serious  rival  in  Euripides,  whose 
popularity,  especially  among  the  younger  men,  is  proved  by  the 
allusions  and  invectives  of  Aristophanes.  But  Euripides  was 
far  less  successful  in  the  theatre';  and  although  the  result  of 


^  Aigum.  I  Oed.  Col.  rh  ^  ipafia  iw 

KXfis  lwolfiff€,  Argvin.  3  rdr  M  KoXm^^ 
OlitMOVP  M  rcrcAcvri^ir^rf  t^  irdww^ 
JUHpoKXrjs  6  {n^vi  JSiSafcr.  Val.  Max. 
8.  7.  a  '  prope  enim  centesimum  annnm 
attigit,  sub  ipsum  transitnm  ad  mortem 
Oedipode  Coloneo  scripto  .  .  .  idque 
ignotum  esse  posteris  Alius  SophocUs 
lophon  esse  noluit,  sepulcro  patris  quae 
retuli  insculpendo.* 

That  the  play  belongs  to  the  poet*s 
latest  period  is  shown  by  the  style  of 
the  language,  the  frequent  divisions  of 
the  iambic  verse,  and  the  constant  use 


of  the  third  actor.  See  above,  p.  180. 
Kfourth  actor,  however,  is  not  required, 
as  sometimes  asserted  (Attic  Theatre, 
p.  201). 

'  He  won  considerably  more  victories 
than  any  other  tragic  dramatist,  viz. 
eighteen  at  the  City  Dionysia,  besides 
others  at  the  Lenaea  (see  above,  p.  ia8). 
The  two  poets  who  came  nearest  to  him 
were  Astydamas  with  fifteen(Suidas,  s.v.), 
and  Aeschylus  with  thirteen  (see  above, 
p.  49). 

*  He  only  won  five  victories  (Snidas 
V.  EMfmriJ^j). 
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the  theatrical  competitions  may  sometimes  have  depended  on 
casual  circumstances,  yet,  when  every  allowance  is  made,  the 
continued  victories  of  Sophocles  can  only  be  accounted  for  on 
the  supposition  that  he  was  the  favourite  poet  of  the  two. 

In  the  following  century  the  position  was  to  a  certain  extent 
reversed ;  with  the  general  mass  of  the  population  Euripides 
now  became  the  favourite,  and  his  plays  were  reproduced  with 
much  greater  frequency  \  But  among  the  critics,  and  the  more 
refined  and  educated  class  of  readers,  Sophocles  continued  to  be 
regarded  as  the  prince  of  poets.  Thus  Xenophon  placed  him  in 
the  same  rank  with  Homer,  Zeuxis,  and  Polycleilus,  as  the  most 
distinguished  representative  of  his  own  particular  art';  and  the 
philosophers  Polemon  and  Menedemus  preferred  him  to  any 
other  writer  of  tragedy  ■.  The  opinion  of  Aristotle  is  no  less 
decided.  He  considers  Sophocles  as  the  greatest  of  tragic 
poets,  and  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus  as  the  greatest  of  tragedies  \ 
He  appears  also  to  have  based  his  rules  for  tragic  composition 
mainly  upon  the  practice  of  Sophocles.  He  praises  his 
management  of  the  chorus,  approves  of  the  idealism  of  his 
characters,  and  affirms  that  unmerited  sufferings,  like  those 
of  Oedipus,  are  the  most  appropriate  subject  for  tragic  treat- 
ment '•  Above  all  he  admires  the  skill  of  the  Sophoclean  plots ; 
and  the  plausibility  of  the  construction,  the  irony  of  the  situa- 
tions, and  the  impressive  conduct  of  the  catastrophes,  are  all 
cited  as  models  for  imitation*. 

In  subsequent  times  there  was  little  further  change  in  the 
reputation  of  the  two  poets.  Euripides  still  continued  to  be 
the  more  widely  read,  and  the  more  universally  popular;  and 
the  quotations  from  his  writings  are  far  in  excess  of  those  from 
Sophocles.  But  among  the  more  cultured  readers,  though  the 
merits  of  the  rival  poets  were  a  frequent  subject  of  dispute, 

^  Thai  In  341,  340,  and  339  B.  c.  the  the  repretentative  tragic  and  epic  poets, 

old  tragedies  reproduced  at  the  City  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus  and  the  Iliad 

Dionyiia  were  all  tragedies  of  Euripides  as  the  types  of  tragic  and  epic  poetry 

(Corp.  Ins.  Att.  a.  973).  (Poet,  cc  3  and  26). 

'  Xen.  Mem.  i.  4.  3.  *  Poet  cc.  13,  18  and  35. 

*  Diog.  Laert.  a.  133,  4.  ao.  '  Ibid.  cc.  9,  11,  15,  16,  34. 

*  Sophocles  and  Homer  are  cited  as 
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and  though  some  preferred  the  rhetorical  fluency  of  Euripides  \ 
the  general  verdict  was  still  in  favour  of  Sophocles.  Dion 
Chrysostomus,  in  his  elaborate  comparison  of  the  three  great 
dramatists,  assigns  him  the  pre-eminence  without  hesitation, 
and  shows  a  genuine  appreciation  of  his  various  excellencies— 
the  smoothness  of  his  plots,  the  nobility  of  his  characters,  and 
the  graceful  charm  of  his  lyrics '.  Dionysius  expresses  the  same 
opinion,  and  declares  that  in  sublimity,  elevation,  and  beauty  of 
language,  his  superiority  is  manifest*.  Cicero  also  ranks  him 
with  Homer  and  Pindar  as  supreme  in  his  own  sphere*;  and 
the  Roman  poets,  such  as  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Juvenal,  invariably 
cite  him  as  the  type  and  model  of  tragic  poetry  '• 

Among  the  ancient  critics  Sophocles  is  often  compared  to 
Homer,  of  whom  he  is  regarded  as  the  imitator,  and  as  the 
'only  genuine  disciple ^'  At  first  sight  the  grounds  of  the 
comparison  are  not  very  obvious,  and  the  subtlety  of  Sophocles 
appears  rather  to  stand  in  contrast  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
epic  style.  His  language,  too,  as  far  as  structure  and  substance 
are  concerned,  is  not  especially  Homeric.  Though  he  employs 
certain  epic  forms,  and  borrows  epithets,  phrases,  and  similes 
from  the  same  source,  he  cannot  be  said  to  do  so  more  than 
the  other  dramatists ;    in   fact,  his   indebtedness  to   Homer, 


1  Qnint.  Inst.  lo.  i.  68. 

•  Dion  Chrysost.  or.  5a  5  t€  2o^«X§f 
liicot  ioiicw  dfjuftoty  tJvM  .  .  .  (^x^^) 
C€/ty{fW  riva  ittd  fiiyakowptw^  woirfffiw 
rpvfucitjara   »ai    c^€v^<nxira   Hx^^^^t 

atfiv6TfiTot  h^beyvoBaiy  rp  re  &aa«(v$ 
rcuv  wpayfi&TOinf  ipiffrQ  ical  mOcafeardry 

KiXPl^^  .  •  .  T<i  T€  fiiXfj  {fx^O  •  •  • 
i)8oyi)K  ^vfUKTT^r  kcU  fAtyaXowphrtiaw 
K,  T.  X. 

»  Dion.  Hal.,  Vctt.  Script.  Cons,  c 
II  XoipOKXfjs  8*  iy  roTf  w&Otct  St^Ptytct, 
To  rw  wpoaijW9/y  d((o»fAa  rrjpSiv  ,  ,  ,  tctd 
06  KoritpOctfftw  {6  ESffHwi^)  rcl  ytPiiciL 
iEo2  fifToXo^v^  rcur  mfoeiattw  IjOri  ical 
vd^,  KoBdwip  So^irX^s.  On  the 
snperiority  of  hif  languagi  see  De 
Comp.  Verb,  c  34. 


'  Cic  Orator  f  4  '  nam  in  poetis  non 
Homero  soli  locos  est  (at  de  Graecis 
loqaar)  aut  Archilocho  aut  Sophocli 
ant  Pindaro,  sed  horum  vel  secundis, 
vel  etiam  infra  secundos.' 

»  Virg.  Eel.  8.  8  '  sola  Sopbocleo  tua 
carmina  digna  cothumo.*  Ovid,  Amor. 
i>  15*  15  '  nulla  Sophocleo  yeniet  iactura 
cothumo.*  luY. 6. 636 'grande Sophocleo 
carmen  bacchamur  hiatu.*  Mart.  3.  20. 
7  *  aut  in  cothomis  horridus  Sophocleis.' 

*  &  ^n\6fiijpos  So^«X$f  (Eustath.  II. 
pp.  605,  902,  &c).  fi6vcv  Xo^tckia 
TW7X^»'«»'  *Ofi^pov  fioOrjrfiy  (vita  Soph, 
p.  7,  Dindl).  i\€y%p  o9k  {6  TloKifJwy) 
rhv  filr'OfJirfpoy  init^  ttvat  ^io^otcXia' 
'Oftrjpoy  8)  XofoicKia  Tpattuc6y  (Diog. 
Laert.  4.  ao)« 
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in  this  respect,  is  less  than  that  of  Aeschylus  ^  But  on  further 
consideration  it  may  perhaps  appear  that  the  comparison  is  not 
unjustified,  though  the  resemblance  is  rather  in  general  tenor 
than  in  matters  of  detail.  Regarded,  however,  from  this  wider 
point  of  view  the  dramas  of  Sophocles  may  be  said  to  repro- 
duce, in  more  ways  than  one,  the  old  Homeric  spirit.  The 
language  displays  the  same  combination  of  graceful  finish  with 
power  and  impressiveness ;  the  characters,  ideal  yet  human,  are 
conceived  in  the  Homeric  vein  2;  and  lastly,  the'^moderation 
and  restraint  which  Sophocles  observes,  even  in  scenes  of  the 
most  violent  passion^  is  more  in  the  style  of  Homer  than  of 
the  other  tragic  poets. 

'  See  Lechner,  De  Sopbocle  poeta      Poet.  c.  3  rp  ii^p  6  alrh  iiv  uti  luiujr^ 

*  Cp.  Vita  Sopb.  p.  7  1j$owoi€i  8i  .  . .       awoviaiovt, 
*0/ii^«^  iK/iarrdfitvos  x^^*    Aristot. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


EURIPIDES. 


§  I.  His  Life. 

According  to  a  common  tradition  Euripides  was  bom  at 
Salamis,  in  the  autumn  of  480,  on  the  very  day  of  the  naval 
encounter  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians  ^  If  this  date 
could  be  regarded  as  certain,  it  would  establish  a  curious 
connexion  between  the  lives  of  the  three  tragic  poets,  Euripides 
being  bom  during  the  progress  of  the  great  battle  in  which 
Aeschylus  was  engaged  as  a  combatant,  and  for  which  Sophocles 
afterwards  led  the  chorus  of  thanksgiving.  But  the  coincidence 
is  so  remarkable  as  to  be  open  to  suspicion ' ;  and  it  is  perhaps 
safer  to  accept  the  testimony  of  the  Parian  Marble,  which 
ascribes  the  birth  of  Euripides  to  the  close  of  the  year  485*. 


>  ViU  Enr.  p.  a  (Dindf:).  Saidas 
(▼.  E^fKr/^Tt).  Plat.  Symp.  8.  i.  i. 
Diog.  Laert.  a.  45.  According  to  Philo- 
choras  he  was  '  OTer  seYcnty,*  accordiDg 
to  Eratosthenes  seventy-five,  at  the  time 
of  his  death  (vita  Eur.  p.  4).  As  he 
died  in  the  printer  of  407-406,  their 
accounts  are  in  harmony  with  the 
ordinary  tradition  about  his  birth.  If 
the  story  is  true,  his  mother  must  have 
taken  refuge  in  Salamis,  when  the 
Athenians  were  driven  from  their  homes 
by  fear  of  the  Persian  invasion. 

'  The  Greeks  delighted  in  tracing 
mch  connexions,  often  without  any 
regard  f<^  chronology.  Thus  Timaens 
(a  Sicilian  historian  of  the  fonrth 
century  b.c.)  made  Euripides  die  on 
the  very  same  day  on  whidi  the  elder 


Dionysius  was  bom,  though  the  two 
events  were  separated  by  an  interval  of 
about  twenty-five  years.  Pint  Symp. 
8.  I .  I  6mo$av6ino9  94,  xaO*  ^y  ^tctH^ 
Lkor&cicn  6  wptff0vT€pos  rw  ip  JtKtXiif 
rvpamwy  Sifja  r^s  I'vxijs  {&f  Ti/miot 
i^ij)  rbv  fUfitjiifr  l^ayovci^t  rw  rpayiteShf 
waBWf  woX  rdy  dywior^v  kw€urayo6injt. 
Even  if  we  suppose,  with  Clinton  (Fast. 
Hell.  I,  p.  8a),  that  Timaeus  was 
referring,  not  to  the  ^rfk  of  Dionysius, 
but  to  his  accession  topowtr,  the  date  is 
incorrect;  since  Euripides  must  have 
been  dead  before  the  spring  of  406, 
while  Dionysius  was  elected  sole  general 
in  the  spring  of  405. 

*  Marmor  Par.  ep.  50.  The  Marble 
is  consistent  throughout,  putting  his 
first  tragic  victory  in  441,  at  the  age  of 
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His  parents  were  natives  of  Phlya,  a  town  on  the  east  coast 
of  Attica,  and  appear  to  have  been  of  good  family*.  Hence 
Euripides,  when  a  boy,  was  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  dance 
in  honour  of  the  Delian  Apollo — a  privilege  confined  to  people 
of  distinguished  birth ".  That  he  inherited  considerable  wealth 
from  his  father  and  mother  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  his  being 
enabled  to  devote  himself  to  a  life  of  literary  leisure,  as  well  as 
by  other  circumstances '.  The  comic  poets,  it  is  true,  often  cast 
ridicule  on  the  poverty  and  obscurity  of  his  parentage,  calling 
his  father  a  'huckster,'  and  his  mother  a  'green-grocer*/  But 
their  sarcasms  are  inconsistent  with  the  facts  already  men« 
tioncd,  and  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  part 
of  his  parents*  income  was  derived  from  the  ownership  of  farm 
property.  In  the  same  way  Sophocles  was  sometimes  described 
as  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  because  his  father  possessed  slaves 
engaged  in  that  trade  ^ 

It  is  said  that  while  Euripides  was  still  young,  an  oracle 
foretold  that  he  would  '  one  day  become  famous,  and  win  the 


forty- three  (ep.  50),  and  his  death  in 
407-406,  at  the  a({e  of  seventy-eight 
(ep.  60).  The  story  aboot  Salamis  may 
have  arisen  from  two  canses,  (i)  from 
the  desire  to  associate  the  careers  of 
the  three  tragic  poets  with  the  day  of 
the  great  rictory,  (a)  from  the  fact  that 
Enripides  was  often  called  a  'Sala* 
minian,*  owing  to  his  having  possessed 
property  there  (Corp.  Ins.  Gr.  3.  605.  a 
EJipciviS^t  Mmjo'apx'^v  :SaXaficiViot,r/xi- 
Turof  woifirtp).  See  Mendelssohn,  Acta 
Societatis  Philologicae  Lipsiensis,  187  a, 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  161  foil. 

^  Soidas,  y.  #Xvc/a.  His  father's  name 
was  Mnesarchns  or  Mnesarchides,  his 
mother's  Cleito  (yita  £or.  pp.  10  and 
II,  Saidas,  y.*  E^ptWSijt).  There  was 
a  tradition  which  connected  his  parents 
with  Boeotia,  one  account  saying  that 
thiy  were  exiled  to  that  country  (Suidas 
1.  c.),  the  other  that  they  were  Boeotians 
by  birth  (Nicol.  Damasc.  in  Stob.  Flor. 
44.  41).  But  as  no  reference  to  the 
£act  it  to  be  fovnd  in  the  comic  poets, 


the  whole  story  was  probably  a  myth. 

'  Athen.  p.  424  «a2  EupcW8i/r  6  wottiiip 
h  vcualp  (yirox^rjct,  S€6^paffTos  yoir 
h  Tf)  vfpl  fiiBfjt  ffjai*  Mw$6yofJiai  8* 
iywyt  /roi  EvprniUvp^  t6p  iron^ri^  otyoxoftv 
*A$^yij<ri  TtHs  dpxtfcratf  itaKavfiipots.  i/p- 
Xovrro  8'  oiroi  wtpH  rdv  rov  'Air<iXA«Fof 
vtify  rov  AtiXIov,  rSry  wp^ronf  Swrtf 
*A0rivaioinf  .  .  .  teal  9taffdf(€rcu  *\vtffftv 
Ik  r^  9a^if<pop€i^  tpo^  ^^P^  rovrww, 
Suidas  (v.  Ev^v/8i;s)'  itaX  ydjp  rSn^  ffipoUpa 
titytpwy  hriyx'°^^*''t  ^  dwoUUcwct  *tX6' 
Xopos  (an  Attic  antiquarian  of  the  third 
century  B.  c). 

*  He  was  celebrated  as  a  collector  of 
books  (Athen.  p.  3),  and  be  was  one 
of  those  who  were  called  upon  to  fulfil 
the  public  liturgies  (Aristot.  Rhet.  3. 
15);  both  of  which  facts  prove  that  he 
belonged  to  the  wealthier  classes. 

'  Aristoph.  Thesm.  387,  Achara.  478, 
Equit  19,  Ran.  947,  and  Schol.  ad  loc. 
AuL  GelL  N.  A.  15.  ao.  Vita  Eur.  pp. 
I,  10 and  II  (Dindf.). 

•  ViU  Soph.  p.  I. 
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cxGvm  of  victory  in  many  competitions/  and  that  his  father,  sup- 
posing that  athletic  contests  were  intended,  caused  him  to  be 
trained  in  boxing  and  wrestling,  and  sent  him  to  compete  at 
various  games,  in  some  of  which  he  was  successful  \  It  is  also 
said  that  he  practised  painting  in  his  youth,  and  that  many  of 
his  paintings  were  preserved  in  after  times  at  Megara '.  These 
stories,  however,  depend  solely  on  very  late  authority,  and  may 
have  arisen  from  a  confusion  between  the  poet  Euripides  and 
other  persons  of  the  same  name. 

Whatever  the  training  which  he  received  in  his  boyhood,  he 
began,  from  an  early  date,  to  manifest  a  strong  natural  bent 
towards  poetry  and  philosophy.  The  chorus  in  the  Alcestis, 
when  they  speak  of  having  'studied  the  writings  of  the  poets,' 
and  of  having  'explored  the  mysteries  of  the  heavens,'  and 
when  they  describe  themselves  as  'versed  in  many  specula- 
tions,' are  probably  referring  to  the  youthful  pursuits  of 
Euripides  himself.  The  speculative  turn  of  his  mind  would 
receive  a  decided  impulse  from  the  teachings  of  Anaxagoras, 
who  began  to  expound  his  philosophy  at  Athens  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  fifth  century  *.  Euripides  is  reported  to  have 
been  one  of  his  most  ardent  disciples';  and  the  statement  is 


1  Vita  Ear.  pp.  a  and  it.  Cell.  N.  A. 
15.  30.  The  oracle  b  given  by  Enseb. 
Pr.  Ev.  5.  33  loToi  aoi  Kovpot,  Mtnjeap- 
XiSif,   omva  vdyrcf  |  SrBpanm  rhowri, 

UpSiv  yXvKtpf^  X^^  d/t^fiaXtiTOt, 
>  Vita  Ear.  pp.  3, 10  and  la  (Dindf.). 
■  Ale  963-973. 

*  Diog.  Laert.  i.  7  Ijp^aro  di  ^\o<ro' 
^tv  *A$^¥f}Gty  M  KaXAiov  Irwy  tlttoffiw 
dtrv,  &s  ifnjffi  Afjfi^Tptos  6  ^krjpfvs  iv  t$ 
rSfy  dpx^t^TCJV  dyaypaf^, 

*  Vita  Eur.  pp.  a  and  10.  Saidas 
(v.  Elpiwiitis),  Gcll.  N.  A.  15.  30 
(quoting  from  Alexander  Aetolas,  a  poet 
of  the  third  century  B.C.).  There  are 
one  or  two  references  to  Anaxagoras  in 
the  plays  of  Euripides.  (1)  The  lines 
in  the  Medea  on  the  unpopularity  of 
science  (395-303  .  .  .  ^96¥0¥  wp^  Acrw 


Koipd,  wpoc^peaw  ffwpSt  |  i6^us  dxp^tos 
Kov  ao<p6t  wt^vfcipot)  apparently  allude 
to  the  prosecution  of  Anaxagoras  for 
impiety,  which  took  place  about  the 
time  of  the  production  of  the  play. 
(3)  Theseus*  remark  (fmg  964)  on  the 
advantage  of  preparing  one's  self  for 
future  evil,  contains,  according  to  Cicero, 
a  reference  to  Anaxagoras  (Cic  Tosc 
3.  39  'quod  autem  Theseus  a  docto  se 
audbse  dicit,  id  de  se  ipso  loquitur 
Euripides.  Fuerat  enim  auditor  Anaxa- 
gorae ;  quern  ferunt,  nuntiata  morte  filii, 
dixisse,  ''Sciebam  me  genuisse  morta- 
lem.'* '  (3)  The  same  sentiment  of  Anaxa- 
goras is  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in 
Ale  904  foil,  i/tol  Tu  fv  Iv  7^«f  $  i^pos 
6^i6$prpfos  I  ^x*^'  ^^  M/'ot(n  \  /lor^vtur 
dAA*  ffiwat  I  l^p<  Koicvr  Skts  ir.r.A.  The 
two  last  references,  however,  are  perhaps 
somewhat  doubtful,  since  the  maxim 
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confirmed  by  various  traces  of  Anaxagorean  doctrine  which 
are  to  be  found  in  his  tragedies  ^ 

Throughout  his  life  he  retained  his  affection  for  philosophy 
and  for  the  society  of  philosophers ;  and  Socrates,  Prodicus, 
Archelaus,  and  Protagoras  became,  in  later  times,  his  most 
intimate  associates'.  Socrates,  though  rarely  visiting  the 
theatre,  seldom  failed  to  be  present  when  his  plays  were  per- 
formed ;  and  it  was  in  his  house  that  Protagoras  read  for  the 
first  time  that  treatise  about  the  gods  which  led  to  his  expulsion 
from  Athens'.  These  philosophers,  however,  were  not,  like 
Anaxagoras,  the  masters  and  instructors  of  Euripides ;  and  the 
biographers  are  hardly  correct  in  asserting  that  it  was  from 
them  that  he  learnt  philosophy  and  rhetoric  *.  They  all  appear 
to  have  been  younger  than  Euripides  in  point  of  years ' ;  their 
relationship  was  that  of  companions,  rather  than  of  teachers ; 
and  their  influence  upon  his  character  and  opinions,  though  no 
doubt  considerable,  cannot  be  compared  in  extent  with  the 
influence  exercised  by  Anaxagoras  *. 

Though  Euripides  began  to  write  tragedies  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  it  was  not  till  455,  when  he  was  nearly  thirty,  that  his 
plays  were  accepted  by  the  archon,  and  represented  at  the 


'sckbam  me  genuisse  mortalem'  was 
also  ascribed  to  Solon  (Diog.  Laert 
a.  13).  See  Decharme,  Euripideet  son 
Theatre,  p.  33. 

*  See  below,  pp.  270-373. 

'  Vita  Enr.  pp.  2  and  10  (Dindf.). 
Gellios,  N.  A.  15.  ao. 

'  Aelian,  V.  H.  3.  13.  Diog.  Laert. 
9.  54.  Cp.  ibid.  a.  32,  where  he  is  said 
to  have  lent  his  copy  of  Heraclitns  to 
Socrates.  His  intimacy  with  Socrates 
is  a  frequent  subject  of  satire  in  the 
comic  poets,  e.  g.  Aristoph.  Ran.  149 1- 
1493  x^P^*^  ^^  A  toMp&TH  I  iropcura- 
B^fuvcv  kaXttw  I  Awofi<MvTa  /iowrttc^v, 

*  Matfip^  npoiUov  fi^w  iw  ToTf  firiro^ 
piKotf,  XcMcpdrovt  8)  Ir  rots  ^ticois  ital 
^t\oc6^s  (Suidas,  v.  "EbpiwlSrjs).  <Lrov- 
<rr^f  yir6fi€¥os  .  .  .  UpoiiKov  Kcd  Tlpw- 
rayopov  (vita  Eur.  p.  a).  <rxoX<i<rayTa 
B)  'A^X^^^I*  ^f  ^V9(*#  . . .  I«2  Tpay^QV 


dpfifjffai  (ibid.  p.  lo).  According  to 
the  comic  poets  he  was  assisted  in  his 
tragedies  by  Socrates  (Diog.  Laert.  3. 18 ; 
Vita  Eur.  p.  a). 

*  Euripides,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
probably  bom  in  485.  Protagoras  was 
bom  about  480,  Socrates  in  468. 
Archelaus  flourished  about  450,  Pro- 
dicus rather  later. 

*  No  definite  traces  of  Socratic  in- 
fluence are  to  be  found  in  the  plays  of 
Euripides.  The  points  in  which  the  two 
men  agree — their  width  of  sympathy, 
and  the  humanity  of  their  sentiments 
on  many  questions — were  part  of  the 
general  tendency  of  the  age.  In  many 
respects  •  they  differ  considerably  from 
one  another,  e.g.  in  their  feelings  on  the 
subject  of  revenge,  and  in  their  attitude 
towards  physical  science. 
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public  festivals.  His  first  appearance  was  less  brilliant  than 
that  of  Sophocles,  and  he  had  to  be  content  with  the  third  place 
in  the  competition*.  For  the  next  twenty  years  or  so  he 
appears  to  have  competed  only  at  rare  intervals ;  and  in  438, 
when  he  brought  out  the  Alcestis,  the  total  number  of  dramas 
which  he  had  then  exhibited  was  not  more  than  seventeen '• 
But  during  the  last  thirty-two  years  of  his  life  he  composed  with 
surprising  fertility,  producing  not  less  than  seventy-five  plays'. 
Many  of  his  later  works  bear  evident  traces  of  rapid  and  care- 
less execution.  Still,  in  the  best  productions  of  his  final  period 
there  are  no  signs  of  diminishing  vigour ;  and  the  Bacchae,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  of  Greek  tragedies,  was  written  when  he 
was  more  than  seventy  years  of  age*.  Hence  his  career,  like 
that  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  is  another  proof  of  the  extra- 
ordinary vitality  and  productiveness  of  the  old  Greek  poets. 
The  total  number  of  his  plays  was  probably  ninety-two ",  and 
seventy-eight  of  these,  including  eight  satyric  dramas,  were  still 
preserved  in  the  time  of  the  Alexandrian  scholars  \  Most  of 
his  works  would  doubtless  be  produced  at  the  City  Dionysia,  in 
groups  of  four,  according  to  the  regulation  which  prevailed  at 
that  festival.  Some  of  them,  however,  may  have  been  written 
for  the  Lenaea ;  and  some  are  known  to  have  been  composed, 
not  for  Athens,  but  for  other  places^.     Hence  the  suggested 


*  Gcll.  N.  A.  15.  30  Hragoediam  scri- 
bere  natus  annos  daodeviginti  adortus 
est.'  Vita  Eur.  p.  4  fip^aro  II  itddaicfir  inl 
KoAAiov  dpxofTot . .  .  wfWTOV  91  l&'So^c 
T^f  nfAi4&8ar,  5rc  icai  rpirot  lyiytro, 
Cp.  also  ibid.  pp.  3, 10  and  la. 

*  Argum.  Ale.  t^  SpdfJia  kwot^0rf  if. 
I9i9ax0rj  M  TKavKtyov  Spxot^ros, 

'  The  total  number  of  his  dramas  was 
apparently  9  a.    See  note  5. 

*  Schol.  Aristoph.  Ran.  67. 

*  Ninety-two  is  the  number  given  by 
Vita  Eur.  pp.  4  and  1  a.  Gellius  (S,  A. 
17.  4)  says  seventy-fiye,  and  Sjiidas  (v. 
E&piwi^rft)  seventy-five  ifr  ninety-two. 
But  seventy- five  is  clearly  too  small, 
since  the  titles  of  about  eighty  are  still 
known  (see  Appendix  II).   The  number 


ninety-eight,  given  by  Vila  Eur.  p.  11, 
may  possibly  be  due  to  a  mistake  of 
some  copyist. 

•  ViU  Eur.  pp.  4,  II,  I  a.  Suidas 
(v.  Evpiwl^tp)  says  only  seventy-seven 
were  preset ved,  apparently  deducting 
one  of  the  satyric  plays,  which  was  con- 
sidered spurious  by  some  critics  (Vita, 
p.  II). 

^  Thus  the  Andromache  was  not 
exhibited  at  Athens  (Schol.  Androm. 
445  rovs  rov  BpA/mros  xpoymn  ovm  tan 
Xa/Scik,  ov  MidaMTat  y^p'ABr/rffaip).  The 
Archelaus  was  written  for  the  Court  of 
Macedon  (Vita,  p.  4).  According  to 
Aelian,  new  tragedies  appear  to  have 
been  sometimes  produced  by  Euripides 
at  the  Piraeus  (Var.  Hist  a.  13  d  82 
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division  of  his  ninety-two  dramas  into  twenty-three  groups  of 
four  each  is  devoid  of  any  certain  foundation  \  The  compara- 
tive paucity  of  the  satyric  plays  preserved  may  be  explained, 
partly  by  the  unimportance  of  these  productions,  partly  by 
the  fact  that,  even  at  those  festivals  where  they  were  required, 
Euripides  occasionally  supplied  their  place  with  serio-comic 
tragedies  like  the  Alcestis*. 

In  spite  of  his  splendid  reputation,  Euripides  was  not  on  the 
whole  very  successful  in  the  competitions,  and  only  obtained 
five  victories  in  all — four  during  his  lifetime,  and  one  after  his 
death,  with  posthumous  plays  brought  out  by  his  son  or 
nephew*.  He  is  said  to  have  been  careless  about  theatrical 
matters ;  and  many  of  his  failures  may  have  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  devoted  less  attention  than  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles 
to  the  details  of  stage-management^.  Still  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  there  can  have  been  any  justification  for  his  ill- 
success  in  431,  when  he  was  only  third,  although  the  tragedies 
which  he  produced  on  that  occasion  included  what  is  perhaps 
his  masterpiece — the  Medea  *.  This  defeat,  like  that  of  Sopho- 
cles with  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus,  appears  to  be  one  of  those 
cases,   no  less  frequent  in  modern  than  in  ancient  dramatic 


IwKf&np  ffwAtnw  ft^w  Ivf^ra  rots 
0taTpoit,  tt  wort  ii  Evpiwiitis  6  rifs 
rparj/^at  voiifn^f  i^tcvk/^eto  /rcurocV  rpa- 
TySoTf,  rArt  7c  d^crciro,  koI  Tlupatoi 
82  dyuin(ofiiwov  rev  E^/nviSov  Kal  4/rcr 
«ar]f«f. 

^  Those  who  make  the  division 
appeal  to  Saidas  (t,  Ehpiwibip)  iw^M- 
(aro  5)  SXotff  knavrobs  Kfi^,  They 
suppose  that  twenty-two  groups  of  four 
each  were  produced  by  him  during  his 
lifetime,  and  a  twenty-third  after  his 
death  (Tix.  the  Bacchae,  Alcmaeon  &c., 
SchoL  Aristoph.  Ran.  67). 

*  Argnm.  Ale. 

'  ViuEnr.  pp.  11  and  la  (DIndf.). 
Gell.  N.  A.  15.  ao.  Smdas  (▼.  Bv/m- 
vtSi^r).  He  won  his  first  victory  in 
44 1  (Marmor  Par.  ep.  60),  and  was 
also  Tictorions  in  438  with  the  Hippo- 
lytos  and  other  plays  (Aignm.  Hipp.)» 


and  after  his  death  with  the  Bacchae, 
Iphigeneia,  and  Alcmaeon  in  Corinth 
(ScboL  Aristoph.  Ran.  67,  Suidas,  1.  c). 
He  was  second  in  438  with  the  Alcestis, 
&c.  (Argnm.  Ale),  and  also  in  415 
with  the  Troades,  &c.  (Aelian,  V.  H. 
a.  8). 

*  Vita  Eur.  p.  la  Mtfilcof  ^tkon/jdaw 
fffpi  rdi  Biarpa  woioiffitvoi'  &d  roawrw 
a{>rdv  (0KairTt  rovro  Saw  dffiKtt  rhv 

*  Euphorion  was  first  on  this  occasion, 
Sophocles  second,  and  Enripides  third 
with  the  Medea,  Philoctetes,  Dictys,  and 
Theristae  (Argum.  Med.).  It  has  been 
suggested,  in  explanation  of  the  verdict, 
that  Euphorion  was  competing  with 
plays  written  by  his  father  Aeschylus, 
with  which  he  is  known  to  have  been 
four  times  victorious  (Suidas,  v.  E^^ 
plwv). 
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history,  which  show  that  great  original  plays  are  not  always 
fully  appreciated  on  their  first  appearance. 
V^  Euripides  was  twice  married,  first  to  Melito,  and  secondly  to 
T  Choerile,  the  daughter  of  Mnesilochus,  by  whom  he  had  three 
sons^  Among  the  inmates  of  his  house  was  a  certain  Cephi- 
sophon,  a  musician,  who  helped  him  in  the  musical  part  of  his 
tragedies'.  (According  to  the  current  tradition  his  domestic 
happiness  was  embittered  by  the  infidelity  of  his  wives,  con- 
cerning whom  the  following  anecdotes  are  related  by  the 
biographers.  It  is  said  that  his  first  wife  was  guilty  of  adultery 
soon  after  her  marriage,  and  that  Euripides,  on  discovering  the 
fact,  wrote  the  Hippolytus  to  gratify  his  hatred  of  women,  and 
then  proceeded  to  divorce  her;  and  that  subsequently,  on 
hearing  that  she  had  married  again,  he  remarked  that  it  was 
foolish  to  expect  that  a  woman  who  had  been  false  to  one 
husband  would  be  faithful  to  another.  He  then  took  a  second 
wife,  but  she  turned  out  worse  than  the  first,  the  adulterer  in 
this  case  being  Cephisophon.  In  consequence  of  this  new 
misfortune  Euripides  now  began  to  assail  the  female  sex  with 
increasing  violence,  so  much  so,  that  they  banded  themselves 
together  in  self-defence,  and  formed  a  plot  to  put  him  to  death, 
either  at  the  Thesmophoria,  or  in  some  other  place.     But  on  his 


^  Vita  Eur.  pp.  4  and  1 3.  His  sons 
were  Mnesarchides,  the  merchant; 
Mnesilochus,  the  actor ;  and  Euripides, 
the  tragic  poet.  According  to  Vita  Eur. 
p.  8  Choerile  was  his  first  wife.  Her 
name  if  given  as  Choerine  by  Schol. 
Aristoph.  Thcsm.  i,  and  by  Suidas 
(t.  'B^piwihjt)j  Tivho  aldO  describes  her  as 
his  first  wife. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  in  reality 
Euripides  had  only  one  wife — ^Aristo- 
phanes  only  mentions  one — and  that 
she  was  Melito,  the  daughter  of  Mnesi- 
lochus, and  that  Xot/uXri  was  a  nick- 
name. Cp.  Schol.  Eur.  Hec.  3,  where 
it  is  stated  that  Hecuba  was  sometimes 
called  Xof  ptXi;,  M  t6  wo\vvcu9a  ytyia$ai' 
1j  7<lp  x^'jpos  woXAd  riierd.  The  notion 
of  the  two  wives,  according  to    this 


theory,  originated  in  the  double  name. 
So  Wilamowitz,  Analecta  Enripidea, 
p.    149.      Bergk,   Griech.    Lit.    3,    p. 

479- 
'  Aristoph.  Frag.  Incert.  4  (Meineke) 

81)  awi(ijt  €U  rd  w6\K*  Euptwidjf,  \  kqI 
awtwoi€is,  &s  <p€un,  rijv  fitX^Uar,  Ran. 
944  tlr  difirpttpov  fuw^Zlai  Kiypiaoip&vTa 
fuyvv7.  Ibid.  145a  ravrl  wlrtp*  airrhf 
cSpc;  4  Kijil>uro<pwy ;  Vita  Eur.  p.  3  oi 
Si  rcl  fiiXfj  <l>acl  KrjiptaofwvTa  woitir. 
Cephisophon  is  described  as  the  slave 
of  Euripides  in  Vita  Eur.  pp.  6  and  9  ; 
and  in  Schol.  Aristoph.  Ran.  944, 
Aeham.  394.  But  the  mere  name  shows 
that  he  cannot  have  been  a  slave.  In 
Vita  Eur.  p.  i  a  he  is  incorrectly  called 
the  '  actor '  of  Euripides. 
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promising  not  to  offend  any  more,  his  life  was  spared ;  and  ii;i 
return  for  this  generosity  he  wrote  those  lioes  in  the  Melanippe, 
in  which  he  declares  that  women  are  'superior  to  men/  and 
that  to  attack  them  with  invectives  is  a  'foolish  archery*/ 

It  is  on  this  rather  puerile  gossip  that  the  traditional  opinion 
about  the  family  life  of  Euripides  is  based.  Much  of  it  is 
clearly  seen  to  be  fictitious.  Thus  the  supposed  plot  of  the 
Athenian  women  owes  its  origin  to  the  Thesmophoriazusae  of 
Aristophanes,  which  some  grammarian  apparently  imagined  to 
be  a  record  of  actual  fact.  Moreover,  the  tale  about  Cephi- 
sophon  is  disproved  by  a  certain  passage  in  the  Frogs,  which 
shows  that  Euripides,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  was  still 
living  on  friendly  terms  with  Cephisophon  and  his  second  wife '. 
There  is  also  something  very  suspicious  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  poet's  writings  are  dragged  into  the  story.  Thus  the  remark 
which  he  is  said  to  have  made  about  his  first  wife  is  a  mere 
extract  from  the  Electra';  the  Hippolytus  is  represented  as  the 
offspring  of  jealousy  and  disappointment;  the  Melanippe  is 
a  recantation,  extracted  by  threats  of  vengeance.  Seeing,  then, 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  narrative  consists  of  manifest 
falsehoods,  it  is  difiicult  not  to  feel  sceptical  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  remainder ;  and  the  most  probable  conclusion  seems  to 
be  that  the  scandal  was  a  pure  fabrication  from  first  to  last,  and 
that  it  was  concocted,  after  the  manner  of  ancient  biography,  in 
order  to  connect  the  author's  verses  with  his  personal  expe- 
riences, and  to  account  for  those  rhetorical  onslaughts  upon  the 
female  character  in  which  he.  sometimes  indulges  \    The  only 


1  Vita  Eur.  pp.  6, 8,  9  and  1 2  (Dindf.). 
Suidas,  T.  E&puntfji,  Schol.  Aristoph. 
Ran.  975,  1079.    Gellias,  N.  A.  15. 20. 

•  Aristoph.  Ran.  1407- 1409  Kot  firj- 
mh*    ifuxyt    jwt*    iwos,    6XK'    h    rov 

•  EL  923,  92-4  86aTrpf6s  kaup,  cl  ioxtt 
rd  <r»ppopit¥  I  l/rcc  filv  avri^  oifK  tx**^t 
map  oT  V  ^xuv.  Cp.  Vita  Eur.  p.  8 
Kkjwrot  M  rov  yiiiiavroi  airiip   *  en- 


<ppov«  trap*  ifioi*  *Zv<T'np^o%  ft,*  1^7, 
'ft  ywcuiea  Ihxttf  nap*  f  /ilw  adri^r 
aej<ppoyuv  wap  ft  8i  p,^,* 

*  This  habit,  common  to  the  ancient 
granmiarians,  of  detecting  a  personal 
reference  in  a  poet'swritings,  has  already 
been  alluded  to  in  the  case  of  Sophocles 
(see  p.  134).  As  a  further  example  we 
may  mention  the  story  told  by  Diog. 
Laert.  3.  6,  that  the  line  $6MDkffau  KXv{ti 
ftdvra  rifBpdmw  tcaicd  was  written  by 
Euripides  in  allusion  to  his  cure  from 
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corroborative  evidence  is  that  contained  in  a  line  of  the  Frogs, 
where  allusion  is  made  to  the  immorality  of  some  of  the  heroines 
in  EuripideSi  and  it  is  implied  that  the  poet  had  been  hoisted 
with  his  own  petard  ^  But  the  reference  here  is  unusually 
vague  and  ambiguous,  and  the  absence  of  similar  attacks  in  the 
other  comedies  affords  a  strong  argument  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Indeed,  if  the  married  life  of  Euripides  had  been  as 
unfortunate  as  tradition  represents,  it  is  incredible  that  an 
opponent  like  Aristophanes,  who  was  restrained  by  no  feelings 
of  delicacy,  and  who  lost  no  opportunity  of  abusing  his  mother, 
would  have  spared  the  reputation  of  his  wives. 

In  character  Euripides  was  the  very  reverse  of  Sophocles, 
•being  a  man  of  studious  and  retiring  disposition,  fond  of  the 
companionship  of  his  intimate  friends,  but  averse  to  general 
society  \  The  bustle  of  public  life  had  no  attractions  for  him, 
and  he  avoided,  as  far  as  possible,  any  interference  with  politics 
and  affairs  of  state.  He  is  said  to  have  once  been  sent  on  an 
embassy  to  Syracuse ;  but  this,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  the  only 
public  function  which  he  ever  discharged '.  His  ideal  was  a  life 
of  retirement  and  contemplation ;  and  in  a  passage  of  the  Ion, 
which  has  often  been  regarded  as  autobiographical,  he  refers  to 
this  very  subject,  enumerating  all  the  intrigues,  jealousies,  and 
disappointments  which  accompany  a  career  of  political  ambition, 
and  painting,  as  a  contrast,  the  tranquil  and  contented  existence 
of  the  youthful  Ion,  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  temple, 
protected  by  his  seclusion  from  all  temptation  to  guilt,  and 
happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  '  leisure,  that  sweetest  of  human 
possessions  ** 

Following  this  tendency  Euripides  passed  much  of  his  time  in 


illnea  by  8ea*bathing,  when  he  was 
visiting  Egypt  with  Plato  in  400  B.C. 
lliis  tale  ignores  the  fact  that  Euripides 
died  in  407  B.  c. 

^  Aristoph.  Ran.  1045- 1048  ET.  /id 
LC,  ov8)  Tctp  ^v  rrp  *A^po9irjp  M4r  <roc. 

voTmy  voAXi^  voAAov  ^win^iJTo,  |  &<rr€  7c 
Mair^  ac  rar*  0^  ifiaXty.  AI.  ri^  r^ 
Aia  rovri  7^  roi  5^.  \h  j^  kt  rcb  dXAo- 


TfNOf  Jvoffcf,  o^dr  roCroioir  hrkiyip. 

*  Vita  Ear.  p.  8  ffvrrovf  Mat  o^anjjptff. 
Saidas  (t.  Eifiwlbrp)  ^vyur  tdr  <rurMr- 
ffias. 

*  Aristot  Rhet.  2, 6  &d  cv  Ix^  4  '^ 
Ev/k  vcSov  6M6Mpnnt  wp6s  ntht  XvpoMociovs* 
The  occasion,  as  Schol.  ad  loc  explains, 
WIS  an  embassy  on  which  Euripides  was 
senring. 

*  Ion  585  647. 
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retirement  at  Salamis,  studying  and  composing  in  agrottcwhich 
looked  out  upon  the  sea  ^  His  passion  for  books  and  literature 
was  a  marked  feature  in  his  character,  and  the  references  to  the 
subject  are  unusually  frequent  in  his  tragedies'.  His  library^ 
which  is  sarcastically  alluded  to  in  the  Frogs,  was  celebrated 
among  the  ancients  for  its  completeness'.  The  cultivation  of 
literature  is  often  described  by  him  as  one  of  the  chief  delights 
of  human  existence ;  and  the  chorus  in  the  Erectheus  are  repre- 
sented as  yearning  for  peace,  and  eager  to  hang  up  shield  and 
spear,  that  they  may  pass  their  old  age  in  quietness,  unfolding 
the  writings  which  contain  the  utterances  of  the  wise  *. 

The  uprightness  and  dignity  of  his  character  are  proved  by 
the  negative  testimony  of  Aristophanes,  who,  in  spite  of  the 
frequency  of  his  invectives,  has  no  accusation  of  a  strictly  per- 
sonal kind  to  bring  against  him'.  Later  writers  sometimes 
speak  of  him  as  '  gloomy  and  morose,'  as  a  '  foe  to  laughter,' 
and  as  one  who  was  'unable  to  be  merry  even  over  his  wine'.' 


1  Vita  Eur.  p.  8  DindC  Gellius, 
N.  A.  15.  ao. 

'  E.g.  Ale  96a  iyii  icai  IkA  /utiiaat  \ 
gal  furipffiiK  j(a,  koI  |  wXtiareav  iiffd- 
furot  AoTwr  /r.r.A.  Here.  Fur.  673  06 
mavffofiot  Tcb  Xapirat  \  Mov<rais  ffVY«raTa- 
/uyyvs  .  •  .  /cj)  (9^  fur  dftovalas. 
Hipp.  451  Scoi  fA^p  our  ypaxftAs  re  rSai^ 
voAoiTf/Mvir  I  txovoiv,  a^ol  r  tlaXv  kv 
fiovoms  ^i  /r.r.X.  Ibid.  954  woWwv  ypa/i' 
§taTur  ri/i£r  Mawrott,  Iph.  Aul.  798  cir* 
iif  liXrott  Uitplfftv  I  fAv0oi  T<i8*  h  iofOpii- 
wws  I  ^v^yiiav  vapi  icaipbv  &KKwt.  Med. 
419  /Aovaat  M  waXiuytyicav  X^(ov<r* 
dotiay  I  rdr  ificiw  lfj»fvuai  dwiUToavvar. 

'  Athcn.  p.  3.  Cp.  Aristoph.  Ran.  943 
XvXdr  &8od«  OTWfivXfidTcn^,  dw6  fiifiXluv 
dwi/O&if,  Ibid.  1 409  kfifids  KoB^Bea  av\- 
Xakon^  rd  fiifiXia. 

*  Frag.  369  kug9w  i6pv  ftot  lurw 
d/Ml>iwX€KUV  dpdxyais,  [  ;<crel  8*  i^oi/x^f 
woXtf  T^P?  ovvoiKolfiv  I  .  •  .  iiXrcay  r* 
dyavrvcawiu  y^pvy  |  &y  coipci  KXicmu, 

*  Unless  Ran.  1048  (A  ydp  h  rdt 
iXXorpias  iwoius  i»^6f  ro6roictv  lirXi7- 
77t)  be  supposed  to  imply  a  charge  of 


adultery.  But  there  is  no  other  saggestioD 
of  the  same  kind  in  Aristophanes. 

Euripides  was  represented  by  some 
later  writers,  such  as  Hieronymus  of 
Rhodes,  as  a  man  of  a  gross  and  sensual 
character.  C  p.  A  then.  p.  604.  Aelian, 
Var.  Hist.  a.  ai,  13.  4.  Pint  Amator. 
c.  a4.  Athen.  p.  557  (the  remark  ascribed 
to  Sophocles,  ttwoyroi  ^otpoxXtt  nvot 
Sri  /uaoyvyrjs  iarlv  Eifpiwi9i]t,  1^  y§ 
ToTf  rpayqtdiaiSf  (tfnj  6  So^o/rX^*  iwtl  Iv 
yt  rp  icXiy^  tptXoywiji),  According  to 
Suidas  (v.  Evptwiirjs)  and  Atben.  p.  598 
(quotation  from  Hermesianax)  Euripides 
met  his  death  in  Macedonia  in  the  course 
of  a  love  adventure.  But  this,  and  other 
similar  stories,  are  rejected  with  con- 
tempt by  Addaeus,  a  poet  of  the  fourth 
century  B.  c,  and  a  native  of  Macedonia 
(Anthol.  Pal.  7.  51  oC  ot  tcvySw  yhot 
cfx',  Evpinidrjf  oM  ywaiic^s  [  otffTfHn, 
rhv  CKorifjt  Kvvpi9o9  dkX6rfH0v  /r.r.X.). 

*  Gellius,  N.  A.  1 5.  ao  ^  8'  *kva^ay6pov 
rpd^t/Mf  Xouov  I  ffTpwpyi^t  fAtr  (fMnyt 
mpootiwttv  I  Kcii  fjuffoytXoJS  xai  TO)0d(fty  \ 
Mi  wap^  otvov  fttfia$tjicift  (the  verses 
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This  description,  however,  appears  to  be  based  on  the  conven- 
tional conception  of  the  philosophic  character,  as  depicted 
by  ancient  satirists,  and  need  not  be  taken  too  seriously. 
It  was  probably  due  to  the  comic  poets,  who  treated  all 
philosophers  with  contempt,  and  who  regarded  Euripides,  on 
account  of  his  speculative  tastes,  as  belonging  to  the  same 
sect. 

As  for  his  personal  appearance,  he  is  described  by  the 
ancients  as  having  gray  hair,  a  long  beard,  and  moles  upon  his 
face^  The  earliest  recorded  portrait  is  the  statue  erected  in 
the  theatre  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  •;  but  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that,  in  the  case  of  a  man  of  his  celebrity, 
some  contemporary  likeness  was  in  existence.  Numerous  busts 
have  been  discovered  in  modern  times,  all  distinguished  by 
a  close  mutual  resemblance ;  and  one  of  the  best  of  these  (Fig.  6) 
is  here  reproduced '.  The  features,  with  their  strongly -marked 
characteristics,  appear  to  faithfully  reflect  the  thoughtful  and 
sensitive  temperament  of  the  poet. 

Shortly  before  his  death,  though  the  exact  date  is  not  known, 
Euripides  retired  to  the  court  of  Macedon,  on  the  invitation  of 
Archelaus^  His  departure  was  ascribed  by  later  gossip  to 
dread  of  the  comic  poets,  and  shame  on  account  of  his  wife's 
immorality '.  But  seeing  that  he  had  already  endured  the  jeers 
of  the  comic  poets  for  more  than  twenty  years  with  equanimity, 
and  since  his  wife's  infidelity  was  in  all  probability  a  fiction,  we 
may  be  content  to  leave  his  motives  in  obscurity.  During  his 
journey  he  stayed  for  some  time  at  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  where 
he  was  honoured  with    various   distinctions*.      On   reaching 


are  quoted  from  Alexander  Aetolus, 
a  tragic  poet  of  the  third  century  B.C.). 
Cp.  Vita  Eur.  p.  8,  Snidas  (v.  Ev/n- 

^  Vita  Eur.  p.  4  Mytro  it  Kcd  ^u9vv 
w&ycirva  $pi\f/ai  teat  iwl  rrjs  oifewi  ifHueoifs 
iffxfjfcivat.  Aristoph.  Thcsm.  190  iweira 
iroXi6s  €lfu  Mtd  wirp»*  txot.  His  htwlla 
orAfULTot  is  mentioned  by  Aristot  PuL 
5.  10,  Stob.  Flor.  41.  6,  and  Vita  Eur. 
p.  9. 


•  Plut  X  Orat.  p.  841. 

'  It  is  copied  from  the  cast  in  the 
Oxford  University  Galleries.  On  Uie 
various  busts  of  Euripides  see  Baumeis- 
ter*s  Denkmaler,  i,  p.  516. 

*  Vita  Eur.  pp.  4, 10  and  i  a  (Dindf.). 
Snidas(v.E6/xvi9i^).  Probably  hisretire- 
mcnt  was  subsequent  to  the  production 
of  his  Orestes  in  408. 

•  Vita  Eur.  pp.  10  and  la. 

*  Ibid.  p.  4  fitrlcrrj  9i   h  fHayvif* 
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Macedon  he  was  treated  by  Archelaus  with  the  greatest  con- 
sideration, and  frequently  consulted  on  political  matters,  besides 
being  appointed  to  some  office  in  the  Treasury ', 

Several  stories  are  told  about  his  life  at  the  Macedonian  court*. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  once  asked  to  write  a  tragedy  about 
Archelaus  himself,  and  that  he  refused  to  do  so,  expressing 
a  hope  that  the  king  would  never  become  a  suitable  subject  for 
a  tragic  drama'.  However,  he  subsequently  composed  a  play 
on  the  history  of  the  mythical  Archelaus,  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty  *.  It  is  also  said  that  Decamnichus,  the  king's  favourite 
slave,  who  led  the  conspiracy  which  resulted  in  the  assassina- 
tion of  Archelaus  in  399,  conceived  his  first  hatred  for  his 
master  on  account  of  his  having  been  handed  over  for  punish- 
ment to  Euripides,  whom  he  had  offended  by  an  allusion  to 
some  physical  defect '.  But  as  the  conspiracy  was  seven  years 
later  than  the  death  of  Euripides,  Decamnichus,  if  the  story 
is  true,  must  have  nursed  his  wrath  for  a  considerable  time ; 
and  Plato,  in  his  account  of  the  matter,  ascribes  his  action  to 
political  ambition,  and  says  nothing  about  Euripides  ^ 

His  death  took  place  in  the  winter  of  407-406,  in  the  seventy- 
eighth  year  of  his  age''.    The  same  love  of  the  marvellous. 


(Tif  Kol  wpo^eviif  IrmijOri  ical  drcXc/f. 
tKtiBtp  di  cIs  Ma/rc8oWay  w€fi  'Apx^^aoy 
y€y6fifyot  «.r.X.  According  to  a  certain 
Eparchides,  Euripides  also  lived  for 
some  time  in  Icarus,  inhere  he  wrote 
an  epi«;ram  on  a  woman  and  her  three 
children  who  were  killed  by  eating 
mushrooms  (Athen.  p.  61.  Bergk,Poet. 
Lyr.  p.  590).  Probably  the  ascription 
of  the  epigram  to  Eaiipides,  and  the 
story  of  his  visit  to  Icarus,  was  a  mere 
conjecture  on  the  part  of  Eparchides. 

^  Vita  Eur.  p.  4  «a2  ftdXa  inparrt  trap* 
aln^f  ore  koX  kn\  rSjy  iiotterietwy  kyiptro, 
Suidas  (v.  Kvpiwifhp),  wap'  ^  ^^y^  Ttis 
OH  pas  dvoAaiW  nfiijf.  Solinus  9.  15 
'  hie  Archelaus  in  tantum  litterarum  mire 
amator  fuit  ut  Euripidi  tragico  const- 
liorum  snmmam  concrederet.* 

'  In  addition  to  those  related  in 
the  text  we  may  mention  the  tale  in 


Plutarch  (Apophthegm.  Reg.  93)  of 
a  certain  courtier  who  asked  the  king 
for  a  golden  cup.  Archelaus  ordered 
the  cup  to  be  given  to  Euripides,  saying 
to  the  man  who  had  made  the  request, 
ffh  fily  alntv  IviTTiittos  *t  ical  fi^  Aa/i- 
fiavuv   oirrof  i\  Xa//0dv(tv  Kal  fiij  ol- 


T(W, 


'  Diomedes,  p.  488. 

•  Vita  Eur.  p.  4  ntpi  *Apxi\aoy  yivS^ 
fityot  ZiiTpi^t  xai  \apii6iJHVos  airr^  dpd/M 
ifMvvfian  typaiff*.  S.e  Nauck,  Trag« 
Grace  Frag.  p.  426. 

•  Arist  Pol.  5.  10. 

•  Plat.  Alci\  p.  141  D. 

'  Marmor  Par.  ep.  63.  Schol.  Aris- 
toph.  lhe>m.  197  (who  says  he  died 
i/crqt  irtt  after  the  production  of  the 
Thesmophoriaznsae  in  the  January  of 
411;  and  this,  counting  inclusively, 
brings   us  to  the  beginning  of  406). 
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which  invested  the  deaths  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  with 
strange  and  extraordinary  details,  provided  terminations  no 
less  dramatic  for  the  career  of  Euripides.  Some  said  he  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  women.  Others  said  he  was  killed  by  the 
royal  hounds,  while  returning  from  dinner,  or  while  walking 
abroad,  or  while  engaged  in  a  love  affair.  Others  again  said 
that  the  hounds  were  let  loose  on  him  by  jealous  poets,  or  by 
rivals  in  love,  or  by  servants  who  had  a  grudge  against  him  ^ 
But  Addaeus,  a  poet  of  the  fourth  century  b.  c,  and  the  author 
of  an  epigram  about  Euripides  in  the  Anthology,  is  no  doubt 
correct  in  rejecting  these  fables,  and  in  ascribing  his  death  to 
natural  decay*.  He  was  buried  with  much  splendour  by  Arche- 
laus,  who  showed  deep  sorrow  for  his  loss " ;  and  his  tomb  was 
placed  at  the  confluence  of  two  streams,  in  a  valley  near  Arethusa, 
a  coast-town  of  Macedonia^.    During  his  lifetime,  though  not 


Suidas  (t.  Ehpiml^rp)  places  his  death 
in  the   niDety-third   Olympiad    (408- 

This  date  i^  confirmed  by  the  story 
about  Sophocles,  who  is  said,  after  the 
death  of  Euripides,  to  have  appeared  in 
the  theatre,  together  with  his  actors  and 
chorus,  in  the  garb  of  mourning  (Vila 
Eur.  pp.  5  and  13).  Now  Sophocles 
must  have  been  dead  before  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Frogs  in  the  January 
of  405.  Hence  the  last  theatrical  per- 
formance in  which  he  could  have  taken 
part  would  be  the  City  Dionysia  in 
March  406.  Euripides,  therefore,  must 
have  died  before  that  date.  It  folluws 
that  Diodorus  is  wrong  in  assigning  his 
death  to  the  archonship  of  Callins,  i.  e. 
406-405  B.C.  (Diod.  Sic  13.  103, 
quoting  from  Apollodorus,  the  author 
of  a  xpoviK^  ffvvTo^ts), 

He  was  seventy-eight  according  to  the 
Parian  Marble,  which  placed  his  birth 
in  485*484«  The  other  authorities, 
assigning  his  birth  to  480,  describe  him 
as  seventy-five  or  *  over  seventy  *  (Vita 
Eur.  pp.  4  and  i  a.  Suidas,  v.  Euptviirfs). 

^  The  earliest  mention  of  such  siories 
is  in  Hennesianoz,  an  elegiac  poet  of 


about  340  B.C.,  quoted  by  A  then.  p. 
598  fMxt  Toi  9ai/M¥  Ejrpcirldp  tvper 
S\f$poy  I  *Afupifiiov  crvyvStv  dyri^arn 
Kwwv,  Cp.  Sotades  (Alexandrian  poet, 
about  380  B.  c.)  apud  Stob.  Flor.  98.  9 
Kvvts  0%  KOT^  Bpjiefjw  Eitpiwl9riif  (rporfov. 
Vita  Eur.  pp.  5,  10,  and  la.  Suidas 
(v.  Eifpividrp).  Gellius,  N.  A.  15.  ao. 
Anthol.  Pal.  7.  44.  VaL  Max.  9.  la.  4. 
Steph.  Byzant.  v.  BopftiaKos,  Diod.  Sic 
13-  103.  Ovid,  Ibis  595.  Diogenianus, 
7.  52. 

*  Anthol.  Pal.  7.  51  o^  <rc  icww  yirot 
*I\\  EifpiwiHrj,  ovik  ywoiKb^  [  olarpos, 
r6y  ffKOTtiji  KvvpiSof  dWSrpiov,  \  dAA' 
*At5fii  Kol  ffjpat.  The  silence  of  Aristo- 
phanes is  also  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  supposition  that  there  was  nothing 
extraordinary  about  the  death  of  Euri- 
pides. 

'  Solinus,  9.  15  'cuius  suprema  non 
contentus  prosequi  sumptu  fnneris 
crinem  tonsns  est  et  moerorem  quern 
animo  conceperat  vultn  pnbUcavit.* 

*  Vita  Eur.  pp.  4  and  la.  AnlhoL 
Pal.  7.  49  &  51.  Pint.  Lycurg.  c  31. 
Vitruvius,  8.  3.  Amm.  Marcell.  a7. 
p.  458.  Plin.  N.  H.  31.  19.  Suidas 
alone  gives  a  diffexent  account  (t.  £v/k- 
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very  successful  in  the  tragic  contests,  he  had  been  held  in  great 
veneration  by  the  Athenians,  who  bestowed  upon  him  the  dis- 
tinction of  dining  at  the  public  table  in  the  Prytaneum,  and 
made  him  priest  of  Apollo  of  Zoster*.  After  his  death  they 
sent  an  embassy  to  Macedon,  to  request  that  his  bones  might 
be  transferred  to  Athens  for  burial;  but  the  request  was 
refused*.  However,  they  erected  a  cenotaph  to  his  memory 
on  the  road  between  Athens  and  the  Peiraeus'.  Tradition  says 
that  both  the  cenotaph  and  the  tomb  were  afterwards  struck  by 
lightning — an  occurrence  which  was  regarded  by  the  ancients 
as  a  conspicuous  mark  of  divine  favour  ^ 


§  2.    General  Characteristics. 

Of  the  three  great  tragic  poets  of  Greece,  Euripides,  who 
comes  latest  in  point  of  time,  is  also  by  far  the  most  modern  in 
tone  and  sentiment.  Though  separated  from  Sophocles  by 
an  interval  of  only  a  very  few  years,  he  seems  to  belong  in 
reality  to  another  generation,  and  to  breathe  a  different  spiritual 
atmosphere.  In  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  with  their  ethical 
completeness  and  artistic  symmetry,  the  spirit  of  the  Periclean 
age  had  found  its  most  perfect  expression.  Euripides  reflects 
the  feelings  of  that  later  and  more  changeful  epoch,  in  which 
the  old  and  exclusively  Hellenic  culture  was  beginning  to 
gradually  disappear,  and  to  be  replaced  by  wider  and  more 
cosmopolitan  views  of  life.  His  dramas  are  the  genuine, 
offspring  of  this  age  of  movement  and  transition ;  and,  as 
a  result,  their  design  is  less  uniform,  and  their  purpose  less 


V(87s)*  K<d  rd  hcraairrov  kv  TLikkg  fttra- 
MOfuaai  rdr  0a<ri\4a. 

^  Enseb.  Pr.  £t.  5.  33  cl  fi^v  o^  & 
KpCros  Uay!^  c/nt^s  xai  4  ^^  dirpov<$Afi 
rpdwifat  o^^iv  in  Kiyv,  fiXivow  kr 
dMpon6X.€t  ittwroirra  thv  "EvfHtihijif  «a2 

^fiov  iwt^o^wrra.  Vita  Ear.  p.  3 
Diodf.  4>aal  5i  .  . .  ytyia0ai  aMv  xal 
9vp<p6pw  Tov  ZoMmjpiov  *Aw6Wonfos, 
Zoster  is  the  name  of  a  promontory 
aLoat  ten  miles  sonth-east  of  AtLens. 


*  Qellins,  N.  A.  15.  ao. 

'  Vita  Ear.  p.  5.  Taus.  t.  a.  a.  On 
the  cenotaph  was  an  inscription,  said 
to  have  been  written  either  by  Thucy- 
dides  the  historian,  or  by  Tiinothens  the 
musician  (Vita  1.  c  ) — fu^^fta  i»kv  *EAXds 
dirao*'  Ev/HirtSov,  l^rria  V  i<rx<(  |  *fi 
MoHtZnnr  rg  ^dp  Si^aro  rip/ta  0iov,  | 
wrpli  5'  'Ekkdiot  *EK\6s,  'A^koi. 
irkitara  82  Mov<raf  \  r4fnf^s  Ik  voXXSiy 

*  Vita  Eur.  p.  4.    Plut.  i.ycurg.  c.  31 
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definite  and  single-hearted.  In  some  of  tlieir  qualities  they 
recall  the  past,  in  others  they  point  unmistakeably  towards 
the  future;  and  this  curious  blending  of  old  and  new  testifies 
to  the  variety  of  the  influences  under  which  they  were  com- 
posed. While  they  still  preserve  the  stately  form  and  structure 
of  the  ancient  tragedy,  they  are  animated  by  a  different  spirit, 
and  in  their  general  scope  and  tendency,  and  in  their  methods 
of  dramatic  treatment,  they  often  anticipate  in  the  most  striking 
fashion  the  characteristic  features  of  the  romantic  drama  of 
modern  Europe.  Hence  the  position  which  they  hold  in  the 
general  history  of  the  stage  is  an  intermediate  one.  They  form, 
as  it  were,  a  link  of  connexion  between  the  antique  severity  of 
Sophocles,  and  the  freedom  and  passion  of  Shakespeare  and 
Calderon. 

(i)  Innovations  in  the  spirit  of  Tragedy, 

The  most  important  of  the  points  which  differentiate  Euri- 
pides from  his  predecessors,  and  connect  him  with  the  modems, 
is  his  truthful  and  accurate  imitation  of  nature.  Compared  with 
Aeschylus  or  Sophocles  he  may  justly  be  described  as  a  realist 
in  art.  This  quality  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  his 
mode  of  delineating  character,  in  which,  abandoning  the  ancient 
paths,  he  follows  a  course  more  in  accordance  with  his  own 
genius.  Though  his  personages  are  all  still  taken  from  the 
legendary  age,  he  no  longer  endeavours,  like  the  older  poets,  to 
invest  them  with  an  ideal  colouring,  by  magnifying  their  excel- 
lencies and  veiling  their  defects.  In  obedience  to  that  wider 
sympathy  with  everything  human,  which  was  characteristic  of 
the  time,  he  is  content  to  paint  men  and  women  'as  they  are  V 
His  characters,  in  spite  of  the  heroic  names  which  they  bear, 
are  all  genuine  Athenians  of  the  fifth  century,  copied  faithfully 
from  contemporary  life.  They  represent  every  grade  of  man- 
kind, from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  The  mean,  paltry,  and 
contemptible  side  of  human  nature  is  depicted  with  as  much 
care  and  accuracy  as  the  majestic  and  imposing.    Treated  in 

^  Aristot  Poet.  c.  25  Xo^«A$s  2^  avrOs  /i2r  (iiovi  Sci  woiti¥,  Eiptwiiip^  M 
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this  way  the  old  heroic  figures  acquire  a  strangely  h'fe-like  and 
modern  aspect.  Agamemnon,  the  commander  of  the  Grecian 
fleet,  becomes  an  irresolute  and  querulous  old  man,  who  shrinks 
in  dismay  before  the  anger  of  his  wife,  and  sits  weeping  in  his 
tent,  the  picture  of  indecision,  writing  letter  after  letter,  and 
tearing  them  up  as  soon  as  written*.  Hermione,  with  her 
vulgar  pride,  her  hysterical  petulance,  and  her  mean  tyranny 
over  her  rival,  is  a  faithful  portrait  of  a  spiteful  and  ill-bred 
woman,  such  as  a  modern  novelist  might  have  drawn '.  Helen, 
the  ideal  creation  of  the  old  epics,  becomes  an  artful  and 
rapacious  courtesan,  who  follows  Paris  for  the  sake  of  his 
Asiatic  wealth,  skilfully  revives  his  waning  affections  by  pre- 
tended regrets  for  Menelaus,  and  whose  sole  anxiety,  at  the  fall 
of  Troy,  is  to  provide  herself  with  an  establishment  among  the 
Greeks '. 

This  realism  is  not,  however,  confined  to  the  characters,  but 
applied  equally  to  the  incidents  of  the  legends,  which  are  treated 
with  no  less  freedom.  The  ideal  grandeur  which  they  had 
assumed  in  the  hands  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  is  replaced 
by  a  more  homely  and  domestic  tone.  Sometimes,  to  effect 
this  purpose,  the  very  texture  of  the  myth  is  transformed,  as  in 
the  Electra,  where  the  princess  is  married  to  a  country  labourer, 
and  the  scene  of  the  action  is  laid  in  a  cottage.  In  other  plays, 
even  where  the  mythical  setting  is  unchanged,  the  whole  colour- 
ing is  like  that  of  ordinary  life.  The  various  little  details  and 
circumstances  of  every-day  existence,  instead  of  being  excluded, 
as  beneath  the  dignity  of  tragedy,  are  purposely  introduced 
to  give  reality  to  the  representation.  Take,  for  example,  the 
scene  which  depicts  the  arrival  of  Agamemnon's  wife  and  family 
at  Aulis.  The  bustle  of  the  chariot's  approach,  the  servants 
holding  the  horses'  heads  and  helping  the  ladies  to  dismount, 
Clytaemnestra's  orders  for  the  disposal  of  the  luggage  and  her 
anxiety  for  the  baby's  safety,  are  all  reproduced  with  circum- 
stantial accuracy,  like  a  description  in  a  novel  \     References  to 

*  Iph.  Aul.  34-43,  730-750.  '  Troad.  993-997,  1002-1009, 

'  Androm.   147-153,   163-169,   825  •  I[)h.  AuL  607-630. 
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common  and  familiar  objects,  'such  as  we  use  and  are  accustomed 
to/  occur  continually  throughout  his  dramas '.  Ion,  the  minister 
of  Apollo,  appears  on  the  temple  steps,  brush  in  hand,  sweeping 
away  the  dust';  and  the  chorus  in  the  Hippolytus  are  washing 
clothes  when  they  hear  of  the  illness  of  their  mistress'.  The 
tragic  dress,  too,  instead  of  being  restricted  to  one  dignified  type, 
is  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  characters.  Menelaus, 
after  his  shipwreck,  appears  in  tattered  garments,  which  excite 
the  compassion  of  the  Egyptian  king*;  and  Telephus,  when 
wandering  in  beggary,  is  dressed  like  a  beggar,  with  staff 
and  wallet,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  disguise  his  miserable 
condition  *. 

But  it  is  in  scenes  of  violent  and  uncontrollable  emotion  that 
the  naturalism  of  Euripides  produces  its  most  impressive  results. 
The  most  furious  of  the  passions  are  painted  by  him  with 
a  frankness  and  straightforwardness  which  were  as  yet  un- 
known to  the  Attic  stage.  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  in 
delineating  such  passions,  had  confined  themselves  mainly  to 
their  spiritual  aspect,  passing  over  everything  that  was  phy- 
sically distressing  or  repulsive.  Euripides  shows  no  such 
reserve;  he  exhibits  without  disguise  all  the  outward  eflfects 
of  mental  suffering.  Love  and  jealousy  and  remorse  are 
depicted  as  raging  in  their  utmost  fury,  and  wasting  the  frames 
of  their  victims  with  madness  and  disease.  The  physical 
symptoms  and  accompaniments  are  presented  in  vivid .  and 
realistic  detail.  The  difference  of  method  may  be  well  exem- 
plified by  comparing  his  picture  of  the  madness  of  Orestes  with 
that  drawn  by  Aeschylus.  In  Aeschylus  the  frenzy  oi  Orestes 
is  a  weird  and  supernatural  visitation,  inspired  directly  by  the 
gods,  and  mysterious  and  unearthly  in  its  efiects.  It  is  a  kind 
of  idealised  madness  ^     Euripides,  abandoning  this  miraculous 

^  Aristoph.  Ran.  959  cXicua  wpdyfuxr*  tvaii6p<p<^  wpiwtt, 

tto6yw¥f  off  xp^f^*9\  ols  ^rcff/Mv.  >  Aristoph.  Acharn.  453  foil.,  where 

*  loD  112-133.  mention  is  made  of  his  fiajci/ftara  j^^if 

*  Hipp,  iax-134.  mXificoy  Mufftor  439,  VT^xiird^ /3a«r^ or 

*  Hel.  415  oxXor  y^  ktrvifftiy  pVxv-  448,  <f vv/m&ok  453,  uvrvXiemw  rdx^i^ot 
P^fifpff  I  &a$*   IffTop^ai   rdi  i/ids   8va-  dwoK*Kf>ovfiivo9^  459,  x^^P^^oi^  4^3* 
XAcuvlds.  Ibid,  1 20^" AwoKKtm,  in  Mqri  *  Choeph.  1048-1063. 
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clement,  treats  the  case  as  one  of  ordinary  delirium,  produced 
by  natural  causes.  In  a  scene  of  unsurpassed  power  he  shows 
us  Orestes  in  the  sick-chamber,  sitting  up  half-awake  on  his  bed, 
and  gazing  vacantly  around  him,  his  face  unwashed,  and  his 
hair  hanging  over  his  eyes.  His  sister,  standing  by  his  bed- 
side, wipes  the  froth  from  his  eyes  and  mouth,  and  helps  him  to 
rise  to  his  feet ;  but  the  effort  is  too  much  for  his  strength,  and 
he  falls  back  prostrate.  Suddenly  the  fit  seizes  him,  he  leaps 
to  his  feet,  and  rushes  across  the  stage,  shrieking  with  terror  at 
the  sight  of  the  phantom  Furies.  As  suddenly  he  comes  to  his 
senses  again,  and  sinks  back  exhausted,  wondering  where  he  is, 
and  melted  to  tears  by  the  sight  of  his  sister's  agony  *. 

Another  characteristic  which,  no  less  than  his  realism,  dis- 
tinguishes  Euripides  from  the  older  tragic  poets,  and  marks 
him  out  as  the  forerunner  of  the  romantic  school  of  dramatists, 
is  his  tenderness  and  sentimentality.  Of  all  the  Greek  poets  he  is 
the  most  pathetic  and  touching,  and  the  most  modern  in  his 
feelings  and  sympathies.  His  pictures  of  wedded  love,  of  the 
innocent  happiness  of  childhood,  and  of  all  the  ties  and  affec- 
tions of  domestic  life,  reveal  a  softness  and  gentleness  of 
disposition  which  are  rarely  found  in  Attic  writers  before  his 
time*.  'Fair,*  he  says,  'is  the  light  of  the  sun,  fair  the  un- 
ruffled surface  of  the  sea,  and  earth's  vernal  blossoms,  and  the 
teemuig  wealth  of  rivers ;  many  things  are  fair  and  worthy  of 
praise ;  but  no  sight  is  so  glorious  and  so  beautiful  as  the  sight 
of  little  children  in  their  home'.'  This  intense  sympathy  with 
the  more  affectionate  feelings  of  human  nature  gives  a  peculiar 
charm  to  his  studies  of  female  character,  and  some  of  his  heroines 
are  among  the  most  loveable  figures  in  literature,  and  remind  us 
of  the  Desdemonas  and  Ophelias  of  Shakespeare.  The  trustful 
and  loving  simplicity  of  such  natures  is  beautifully  portrayed. 

^  Orest    aii-aSa.      Cp.    also    the  i^Xiov  r<$8c,  |  iniXdr  82  it^ktov  x<v/a' IScrr 

mtgnificent  picture  of  Phaedra's  pasticm  fiiji^ffcor,  |  'fi  r*  iipivhv  BaXKovoa  rXoi^- 

and  despair  in  Hipp.  198-345.  ai6v  9  Civp,  \  wokXw  t*  twatvw  iart 

•  Cp,  loD  958--965,  Androin.  413-  /wi  Xi^m  icaXSnr  \  dXX'  o191p  odrct 
430,  SnppL  1094-II04,  Here.  Fur.  69-  XafAwp^  obV  lUh^  icaXhv  \  in  roU  dmuffi 
79.  &&  ical  w6$(p  9%9rfytiivoa  |  wcubw  ptoyvw 

*  Frag.  316  71^,  iraXdr  /A^r  ^iyyot  <r  8^/ioif  ISup  9a\ot, 
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Nothing  could  exceed,  forexample;  the  tenderness  of  that  scene 
in  which  Iphigenia,  clasping  her  father's  hands  in  supplication, 
reminds  him  of  her  childish  days,  when  she  used  to  sit  on  his 
knees  and  talk  about  the  future,  fondly  anticipating  the  time  when 
she  would  have  a  house  of  her  own,  and  be  able  to  receive  her 
father  as  a  guest  \  And  there  is  perhaps  no  character  in  ancient 
poetry  which  has  aroused  deeper  admiration  than  that  of  Alcestis, 
the  devoted  wife  and  tender-hearted  mistress,  whose  presence  in 
the  house  is  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine,  and  whose  affectionate 
regard  for  even  the  humblest  member  of  the  household  is  shown, 
during  her  dying  moments,  by  her  tender  words  of  farewell  *. 

The  sentimental  and  romantic  disposition  of  Euripides  is 
apparent,  also,  in  his  treatment  of  the  subject  of  sexual  love — 
a  subject  which  before  his  time  had  been  considered  as  hardly 
worthy  of  the  tragic  stage.  Euripides,  who  may  be  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  the  love  drama,  was  the  first  to  give  prominence 
to  this  passion,  and  to  make  it  the  ruling  motive  of  his  plays. 
Two  of  the  surviving  tragedies— the  Hippolytus  and  the  Medea — 
are  based  on  plots  of  this  kind,  and  rank  among  his  greatest  and 
most  original  creations.  The  scenes  which  portray  the  love-sick 
desperation  of  Phaedra,  and  the  jealous  fury  of  Medea,  are 
written  with  a  force  and  poetical  fervour  which  have  hardly 
been  equalled  in  any  of  the  innumerable  imitations  to 
which  they  have  given  rise.  The  same  motive  was  also  em- 
ployed, under  various  forms  and  aspects,  in  many  of  the  lost 
plays,  such  as  those  which  dealt  with  the  seduction  of  Aerope, 
the  adulterous  passion  of  Clytia  and  Stheneboea,  and  the  lust 
of  Canace  and  Pasiphae '.  But  the  drama  whose  loss  we  have 
most  reason  to  regret  is  the  Andromeda,  in  which  the  principal 
feature  was  the  love  of  Perseus  for  the  princess  whose  life  he 


'  Iph.  Aul.  1120-1232. 
•  Ale.    192-195    irdvTff    8'     IcXoior 
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had  saved,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  the  solitary  example, 
among  the  great  tragedies  of  antiquity,  of  a  plot  based  upon  the 
romantic  affection  of  a  youth  for  a  maiden  \  Such  a  play,  with 
its  striking  anticipation  of  the  favourite  motive  of  modern  fiction, 
would  have  possessed  a  unique  interest  at  the  present  day.  It 
is  described  by  the  scholiast  as  '  one  of  the  most  beautiful '  of 
the  works  of  Euripides,  and  this  judgement  is  confirmed  by  the 
grace  and  tenderness  of  the  existing  fragments'. 

The  same  innovating  spirit  which  produced  the  love  dramas 
of  Euripides,  also  caused  him  to  attempt  various  other  experi- 
ments in  dramatic  composition,  which  were  equally  foreign  to 
ancient  practice,  and  show  the  affinity  of  his  mind  towards  the 
modern  style  of  drama.  One  of  these  novelties  was  the  tragi- 
comedy, of  which  he  has  left  us  a  remarkable  example  in  the 
Alcestis.  According  to  the  prevailing  Greek  custom  the  distinc- 
tion between  tragedy  and  comedy  was  rigorously  accentuated  ; 
and  although  both  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  had  occasionally 
relaxed  the  tragic  intensity  of  their  dramas  by  semi-humorous 
scenes,  yet  a  few  isolated  passages  of  this  kind  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  modify  the  general  tone  of  their  works.  Euripides,  in 
the  majority  of  his  plays,  follows  their  example,  introducing 
comic  touches  only  at  rare  intervals.  But  in  the  Alcestis  he 
has  gone  much  further,  and  created  a  new  kind  of  drama,  in 
which  the  pathetic  and  the  humorous  are  deliberately  inter- 
spersed. Scenes  of  tragedy  are  followed  by  scenes  of  comedy, 
just  as  in  real  life  ;  and  the  play  is  the  first  example  in  literary 
history  of  that  type  of  composition,  which  was  afterwards  per- 
fected by  the  Elizabethan  and  Spanish  dramatists,  and  which 
endeavours  to  give  a  faithful  representation  of  the  chequered 
character  of  human  existence. 

The  Helena  is  another  of  these  novel  types  of  drama.  It 
belongs  to  a  class  otherwise  unknown  to  ancient  tragedy,  but 
highly  popular  among  the  Elizabethans,  and  of  which  the 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  is  one  of  the  best  examples.     Plays 

1  Nauck,  p.  393.  For  the  fragments  see  Nauck,  pp.  39a- 

'  Schol.  Aristoph.  Ran.  53  rwv  KaK-      404. 
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of  this  kind,  for  which  there  is  no  special  name,  are  dif- 
ferentiated from  regular  tragedies  by  the  airy  fancy  and  lightness 
of  their  tone.  They  have  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  fairy 
tale.  The  mind  is  transported  from  the  solemn  realities  of 
existence  into  a  delightful  region  of  wonderland,  where  nothing 
is  impossible,  and  where  strange  figures  and  marvellous  adven- 
tures meet  us  at  every  turn.  A  dreamy  charm  pervades  this  ideal 
world.  The  passions  lose  their  usual  violence,  and  are  softened 
and  subdued  into  a  dim  reflexion  of  the  passions  upon  earth. 
The  complications,  also,  which  arise  have  no  serious  signifi- 
cance, and  there  is  a  feeling  throughout  that  the  various 
dangers  and  difficulties  will  be  surmounted,  and  that  all  will 
come  right  in  the  end. 

The  legends  of  the  Greek  mythology,  with  their  strange  and 
fanciful  incidents,  offered  attractive  materials  for  this  style  of 
treatment,  though  they  were  seldom  so  handled  by  the  Greeks. 
Part  of  the  Odyssey,  it  is  true,  is  conceived  in  this  vein.  But 
in  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  the  lighter  and  more  imaginative 
aspect  of  the  fable  disappears  beneath  the  moral  grandeur  and 
earnestness  of  the  general  colouring.  Euripides  was  the  first 
to  compose  a  tragedy  in  this  manner,  and  his  Helena  is  based 
throughout  on  marvel  and  fantasy.  The  bewilderment  caused 
by  the  real  and  the  phantom  Helen,  the  astonishment  of  the  old 
mariner  when  he  sees  his  mistress  floating  away  through  the 
air,  the  grief  of  the  real  Helen  on  account  of  her  ridiculous 
birth  from  an  tgg,  and  her  indignation  at  the  disgrace  which  has 
been  brought  upon  her  name  by  the  vagaries  of  the  phantom, 
are  all  conceived  in  a  light  and  playful  spirit,  which  recalls  some 
of  the  most  graceful  productions  of  the  Elizabethan  stage. 

These  various  changes  and  developments  in  the  style  of 
dramatic  composition  are  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
modification  in  its  ethical  tone.  Greek  tragedy,  in  its  origin, 
had  been  an  act  of  worship,  performed  in  honour  of  the  gods ; 
and  its  sacred  character  had  been  preserved  and  intensified 
by  Aeschylus,  in  whose  hands  it  reached  its  greatest  height 
of  moral  and  religious  impressiveness.  But  after  the  time  of 
Aeschylus  the  growth  of  new  ideas  among  the  more  cultivated 
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classes  led  to  a  gradual  secularisation  of  the  drama.  The 
beginning  of  the  process  has  already  been  traced  in  Sophocles, 
in  whose  tragedies  the  religious  purpose,  though  still  clearly 
felt,  was  no  longer  allowed  to  predominate.  Euripides  ad- 
vances still  further,  and  though  prevented  by  custom  from 
severing  the  outward  connexion  between  religion  and  the  stage, 
confines  this  connexion  mainly  to  externals.  His  dramas, 
though  exhibited,  like  those  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  at 
the  religious  festivals,  and  though  dealing  with  sacred  subjects, 
are  secular  in  tone.  Their  ethical  significance  is  no  longer  ex- 
pounded and  emphasised  in  definite  language.  Euripides  adopts 
a  different  method.  Like  Shakespeare,  and  most  of  the  modem 
dramatists,  he  is  content,  at  any  rate  in  the  majority  of  his  plays, 
to  paint  some  great  scene  of  human  passion  and  suffering,  and 
to  leave  it  to  produce  its  own  effect  upon  the  audience. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  change  of  standpoint,  and  this 
concentration  of  interest  upon  the  facts  of  human  nature, 
rather  than  upon  the  problems  of  religion,  a  new  kind  of 
dramatic  situation  was  gradually  evolved,  which  has  been 
widely  imitated  in  modern  times.  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles 
had  been  accustomed  to  regard  man  mainly  in  his  relation  to 
the  divine  laws  of  the  universe.  They  had  exhibited  him  as 
the  victim  of  overpowering  external  forces,  and  as  wrestling 
ineffectually  against  the  weight  of  destiny.  Euripides  gave 
a  fresh  development  to  tragedy,  by  transferring  the  conflict  to  the 
human  soul,  and  by  portraying  the  struggle  of  mankind,  not  with 
the  visitations  of  fate,  but  with  the  evil  suggestions  of  their  own 
mind.  He  was  the  first  to  let  us  behold,  in  the  recesses  of  the 
heart,  the  conflict  between  duty  and  passion,  and  between  virtue 
and  vice.  Such  is  the  motive  of  the  Medea.  Medea,  a  woman 
of  passionate  and  masculine  temper,  has  been  goaded  to  mad- 
ness by  the  desertion  of  Jason.  As  she  broods  over  her  wrongs, 
a  horrible  idea  takes  possession  of  her  mind— the  idea  of  mur- 
dering hei  offspring  in  order  to  be  revenged  upon  her  husband. 
She  sees  the  hatefulness  of  the  deed,  is  melted  to  tears  by  the 
sight  of  her  children,  tries  to  draw  back,  and  to  thrust  the  dark 
suggestion  out  of  her  thoughts.     But  it  is  in  vain;   her  evil 
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genius  at  length  prevails,  and  she  throws  herself  upon  her  fate. 
This  spectacle  of  a  soul  at  war  with  itself  was  a  new  revelation 
to  the  Greek  stage  of  the  fifth  century ;  but  it  has  supplied  the 
basis  of  some  of  the  greatest  of  modem  tragedies,  such  as 
Hamlet,  Macbeth,  and  Faust 

(2)    Modem  Criticisms. 

The  various  novelties  introduced  by  Euripides,  like  most 
great  changes  in  art  and  literature,  failed  at  first  to  secure 
general  approbation.  By  many  of  the  contemporary  Greeks 
they  were  regarded  as  a  degradation  of  the  dramatic  art;  and 
they  were  attacked  with  unsparing  vigour  by  Aristophanes,  who 
represented,  in  literary  as  well  as  in  political  questions,  the 
feeling  of  conservative  Athens.  Eventually,  however,  the  new 
type  of  tragedy  prevailed,  and  during  the  later  period  of  Greek 
civilisation  Euripides  became  the  most  popular  of  the  tragic 
poets*.  But  in  modern  times,  with  the  revival  of  learning,  the 
tide  set  once  more  in  the  opposite  direction.  Euripides  was 
dethroned  from  his  position  of  pre-eminence,  and  his  writings 
were  assailed,  by  successive  generations  of  scholars,  with  all 
the  violence  and  prejudice  of  the  Old  Comedy.  This  spirit  of 
depreciation  may  be  said  to  have  reached  its  culminating  point 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  it  became  the 
fashion  among  critics  to  find  little  in  Euripides  but  what  was 
mean  and  contemptible,  and  to  speak  of  him  as  a  'bad  man,' 
and  a  '  bad  citizen,'  who  had  mistaken  his  vocation  in  devoting 
himself  to  tragic  poetry*.  Exaggerations  of  this  kind  naturally 
led  to  a  certain  reaction,  and  the  criticisms  of  the  present  day 
are  no  longer  characterised  by  the  same  blind  animosity.  Yet 
even  now  some  trace  of  the  old  feeling  remains,  and  it  is  rare  to 
find  the  genius  of  Euripides  as  cordially  appreciated  as  that  of 
Aeschylus  and  Sophocles.  The  tendency  is  still  to  emphasise 
his  defects,  rather  than  to  admire  his  excellencies. 

One  cause  of  this  hostility  is  the  influence  of  Aristophanes, 

'  See  (  10.  Greece,  p.  358.    Schlcger*  Dramatic 

*  Donaldson's  Theatre  of  the  Greeks,      Literature,  Lectures  8-10. 
p.  90.    Miiller*s  Literature  of  Ancient 
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wliose  incisive  and  persistent  ridicule  has  undoubtedly  acted  as 
a  bar  to  the  just  appreciation  of  Euripides.  Another  cause 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Euripides  has  been  far  less 
fortunate  than  the  other  tragic  poets  in  regard  to  the  preservation 
of  his  plays.  The  extant  tragedies  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles 
are  few  in  number,  and  consist  mostly  of  masterpieces.  The 
nineteen  dramas  of  EuripideS;  on  the  other  hand,  though  con- 
taining many  specimens  of  his  finest  work,  also  include  several 
plays  which  are  clearly  second-rate,  and  which  were  never  held 
in  high  estimation  even  by  the  ancients  themselves  ^  The 
critics  have  hardly  made  due  allowance  for  this  fact ;  their  un- 
favourable estimate  of  his  genius  is  based  largely  upon  the 
consideration  of  his  inferior  productions ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  if  only  a  small  selection  of  his  greatest  plays 
had  survived,  his  reputation  would  have  stood  far  higher  at  the 
present  time. 

The  accusation  most  frequently  brought  against  him  is  that 
of  having  impaired  the  ideal  beauty  of  Greek  tragedy  by  his 
realistic  representation  of  the  heroic  legends.  It  is  this  charac- 
teristic of  his  poetry,  more  than  anything  else,  which  excited 
the  contempt  and  ridicule  of  Aristophanes  and  the  other  comic 
poets,  and  which  has  supplied  the  foundation  of  most  of  the 
subsequent  hostile  criticism.  Now,  as  far  as  the  contemporaries 
of  Euripides  are  concerned,  there  is  not  much  ground  for 
surprise  in  the  fact  that  his  novel  creations  should  have  aroused 
the  keenest  opposition.  The  Greeks  of  the  fifth  century,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  the  ideal  splendour  of  the  Sophoclean 
stage,  and  who  felt  a  traditional  veneration  for  the  antique 
fables,  were  naturally,  in  many  cases,  startled  and  repelled 
by  the  frank  and  undisguised  humanity  with  which  the  old 
mythical  heroes  were  invested  by  Euripides.  But  a  modem 
critic,  being  far  removed  from  contemporary  influences,  and 
being  able  to  take  a  wider  survey  of  the  question,  has  less 
justification  for  re-echoing  these  complaints.  Change  and  de- 
velopment, it  has  often  been  pointed  out,  are  essential  elements 

^  See  p.  28a. 
Q2 
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of  continuous  vitality;  and  the  art  which  ceases  to  advance, 
and  which  settles  down  into  stereotyped  forms,  soon  begins  to 
lose  its  inspiration,  and  to  degenerate  into  lifeless  mannerism. 
It  was  inevitable,  therefore,  that  ancient  tragedy,  if  it  was  to 
fulfil  its  natural  course,  and  not  to  perish  of  premature  decay, 
should  submit  to  this  universal  law.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
the  particular  change  introduced  by  Euripides — the  substitution 
of  the  actual  for  the  ideal— was  of  a  wanton  and  unnatural 
charaiJter.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  one  which  is  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  usual  process  of  evolution  in  such  matters. 
The  general  tendency  of  artistic  development,  as  shown  by  the 
history  of  every  national  art  and  literature,  is  to  begin  by 
pursuing  the  grand  and  lofly  and  mysterious,  but  to  end  with 
the  accurate  imitation  of  real  life.  Sometimes,  no  doubt,  there 
is  a  reaction;  just  as  in  English  literature  the  realistic  novels 
of^  Fielding  were  succeeded  by  the  romances  of  Scott,  and  the 
poetry  of  Pope  and  Dryden  by  that  of  Keats  and  Shelley.  But 
in  spite  of  temporary  ebbs  and  flows,  the  general  set  of  the 
current  is  in  this  direction.  Euripides,  therefore,  in  obeying 
this  universal  impulse,  showed  his  instinctive  appreciation  of 
the  conditions  under  which  he  had  to  work.  The  ideal  tragedy 
had  run  its  course,  the  time  for  the  more  realistic  drama  had 
arrived.  That  he  should  have  seen  this  fact  so  clearly,  and 
should  have  used  his  opportunity,  is  a  proof  of  his  genius 
and  sagacity,  rather  than  a  just  subject  for  censure.  The  point 
tben  for  critics  to  determine  is,  not  so  much  whether  he  was 
right  in  changing  the  tone  of  tragedy,  as  whether  he  was  able  to 
accomplish  this  necessary  change  with  judgement  and  success. 

Most  readers,  if  they  were  to  consider  the  question  without 
prejudice,  would  probably  answer  it  in  the  affirmative.  The 
realism  of  Euripides  is  not  of  that  extreme  type  which  often 
flourishes  during  the  latest  epochs  of  literary  history,  and 
which  may  justly  be  regarded  as  offensive  in  subject,  and  dull 
in  treatment.  Euripides  shows  no  preference  for  what  is 
sordid  or  repulsive.  Although  at  times,  in  his  desire  to  be 
faithful  to  the  facts  of  nature,  he  introduces  scenes  and  characters 
which  his  predecessors  had  avoided,  yet  the  brighter  side  of 
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things  is  by  no  means  ignored.  Nor  is  he  satisfied  with 
a  merely  photographic  and  uninteresting  reproduction  of  the 
events  of  ordinary  existence.  His  reaHsm  is  of  a  poetical  and 
imaginative  kind,  like  that  of  the  Elizabethans,  but  more  refined 
and  fastidious.  His  varied  pictures  of  human  life,  whether  in 
its  homely  and  familiar  aspects,  or  in  its  scenes  of  violent  and 
absorbing  passion,  are  lifted  into  a  higher  region  by  the  grace 
and  radiant  beauty  of  the  language  and  the  poetry.  Sometimes 
he  is  less  successful  than  at  others.  In  the  Electra,  for 
example,  the  attempt  to  humanise  the  old  legend  by  familiar 
touches  produces  a  feeling  of  incongruity  which  is  not  altogether 
pleasing.  But  in  his  greatest  plays,  such  as  the  Alcestis  and 
the  Medea,  no  such  objection  can  be  raised.  The  experiment, 
in  these  cases,  is  justified  by  the  result ;  and  the  heroic  stories, 
though  stripped  of  their  superhuman  dignity  and  grandeur, 
lose  none  of  their  beauty  and  impressiveness  in  the  new  guise 
under  which  they  are  made  to  appear. 

It  has  often  been  asserted  that  Euripides  makes  his  characters 
viler  than  was  necessary  even  for  a  realist  in  art,  and  that  he 
excels  chiefly  in  the  delineation  of  the  baser  side  of  human 
nature  ^  As  for  the  latter  statement,  it  is  sufficiently  refuted 
by  the  mere  mention  of  such  creations  as  Ion,  and  Alcestis,  and 
Hercules,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  beauty  and 
nobility.  The  charge  of  unnecessary  vileness  is  less  devoid  of 
foundation.  Euripides,  it  must  be  allowed,  sometimes  shows 
a  kind  of  cynical  delight  in  dissecting  and  exposing  the  meaner 
qualities  of  the  heart;  and  in  one  or  two  plays,  in  which 
Spartan  characters  predominate,  he  has  apparently  been  induced 
by  national  animosity  to  exhibit  them  in  an  odious  and  unnatural 
light  ^  But  apart  from  certain  special  instances  of  this  kind,  it 
can  hardly  be  contended  that  the  general  tone  of  his  plays  is 
cynical  and  offensive,  or  that  he  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  truth 

^  Cp.   Aristot.   Poet,   c   15   iari  h\  itardtpOoHTtp' tlHiridatnyov  Koidyay^pcv 
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Dion.  HaL,  Vett.  Script.  Cens.  a.   ii  by  most  modem  critics. 

4pa}  o^x^  ''^  TiKiMt  Koi  fA9ya\o<pv^  rwy  *  E.g.  in  the  Andromache  and  the 

wfo9iiev¥  f^  KoX  ^^9  KoMMtp^o^wck^s,  Orestes. 
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and  justice  in  his  portraits  of  vice.  Indeed,  his  bad  characters 
are  usually  drawn  with  peculiar  insight ;  they  are  seldom  mere 
incarnations  of  wickedness,  like  the  tyrants  of  Alfieri,^exciting 
only  disgust  by  their  unredeemed  villainy.  Their  hatefulness, 
as  a  rule,  is  skilfully  relieved  by  occasional  flashes  of  better 
feeling.  Jason,  to  take  an  example,  appears  at  first  as  a 
monster  of  ingratitude  and  selfishness;  yet  even  in  his  case 
the  passionate  affection  which  he  displays  for  his  children  in  the 
final  scene  goes  far  to  win  the  sympathy  of  the  reader.  Medea 
and  Agamemnon  are  further  instances  of  those  mixed  characters, 
in  ^ich  good  and  evil  are  struggling  for  mastery ;  and  in  the 
representation  of  such  conflicting  tendencies  Euripides  is 
perhaps  without  a  rival  among  the  ancient  dramatists. 

Another  feature  in  Euripides  which  has  excited  much  criticism 
is  his  vivid  representation  of  the  sexual  passion.  Aristophanes 
iq>parently  considered  the  whole  subject  as  unfit  for  tragedy  ^ 
Modem  critics  have  not  ventured  to  go  so  far  as  this ;  indeed, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  them  to  do  so,  unless  they 
were  prepared  to  condemn  most  modem  poetry  and  fiction. 
Nor  have  they  been  able  to  charge  Euripides  with  giving  undue 
prominence  to  this  passion,  since  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
number  of  his  love  dramas  is  comparatively  small  *.  But  they 
accuse  him  of  having  selected  myths  which  a  refined  taste 
would  have  avoided,  and  they  repeat  the  complaints  of  Aris- 
tophanes about  'unholy  marriages'  and  'incestuous  women'.' 
As  for  this  objection,  it  is  true  that  some  of  the  fables  which  he 
chose  to  dramatise  appear  repugnant  to  modem  feeling*.     But 

*  Aristoph.RAn.xo43-i055  AIX  dAA*  hare  been  presenred;  and  (of  the  lost 
ou  ftii  AP  ab  folfljpos  Ivofovr  wofums  oMi  P^^ys)  the  Aeolus,  Alope,  Andromeda, 
X/hrtfiolaSf  |  ov8*  M  olfMs  ffrriv*  kpanrw  Ange,  Cressae,  Cretes,  Melanippe, 
v4nroT*  Ivoli^a  ywtuKa  . .  .  ET.  wortpw  Stheneboea,  and  Phoenix.  See  Nanck, 
y  o&r  Sirra  k6yov  nmrw  wt/i  r^  #oI-  Trig.  Graec.  Fragmcnta. 

9fias  iwi$iim;  \  ACS.  fid  AT,  dAA'  6^\  '  Aiistoph.  Ran.  849  &  K^Triiccb  fiiv 

dXX*   dwoMpvwTHif  ypil  t6  wom/jf^  r^  ovkkiyeav  /lorfrStat,  |  7d/iov$  8'  i^oaiovt 

7«    voi^T^,  I   mi    f^    wapAyuw    fofik  dc^p^m  clt  ri^  rixy^.     Ibid.   1043 

SiUrccir.  ^alSpas  {volovr  viSprat  oM  10€W€^oUn. 

*  As  fitf  as  can  be  ascertained,  there  Ibid.  1079-X081  ou  vpoa-^/vrpivt  mari^i^ 
were  oolj  aboat  eleven  plays  in  which  cHrot,  \  »ai  ruerovcas  Iw  rocs  itpois,  \  mat 
diis  motrre  was  at  all  prominent,  viz,,  fuypv/Uvas  rotmv  dScX^oTf ; 

the  Hippolytna  and  the  Medea,  which  *  £.  g.  the  stoiy  of  Pasiphae,  which 
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in  such  cases  everything  depends  upon  the  manner  of  the 
treatment.  To  take  a  well-known  instance.  Nothing,  at  first 
sight,  could  appear  more  loathsome  than  the  plot  of  the  Oedipus 
Tyrannus ;  yet  it  is  out  of  this  very  story  that  Sophocles  has 
constructed  one  of  the  finest  of  existing  tragedies.  Now  most 
of  those  plays  of  Euripides  which  were  censured  by  Aris- 
tophanes as  immoral  have  perished,  and  we  are  no  longer  able 
to  judge  for  ourselves  as  to  their  general  tone.  It  would  be 
unfair  therefore  to  assume,  merely  on  the  testimony  of  Aris- 
tophanes, that  there  was  anything  in  their  contents  which 
could  excite  disgust.  If  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  extant 
dramas,  the  reverse  is  found  to  be  the  case.  The  Hippolytus, 
the  tragedy  in  which  love  is  most  prominent,  is  a  remarkable 
example  of  the  poet's  tact  in  dealing  with  these  matters. 
Phaedra  is  there  represented  as  the  victim  of  the  gods,  over- 
powered by  a  fatal  passion  for  her  stepson,  which  she  struggles 
in  vain  to  overcome,  and  which  she  is  too  full  of  shame  to  avow. 
Her  secret  is  at  length  made  known,  not  by  herself,  but  by  the 
officiousness  of  the  nurse.  Whereupon,  in  the  agony  of  her 
despair,  she  puts  an  end  to  her  life,  while  striving  to  save 
her  honour  by  a  false  accusation.  The  plot  could  hardly  have 
been  handled  with  greater  delicacy;  and  to  appreciate  the 
reserve  of  Euripides,  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the 
Phaedra  drawn  by  Seneca,  with  her  unrestrained  licentiousness 
and  her  shameless  avowals  of  passion.  This  example,  therefore, 
should  deter  us  from  trusting  to  the  prejudiced  criticisms  of 
Aristophanes,  in  cases  where  there  is  no  direct  evidence. 

Lastly,  Euripides  is  accused  of  having  lowered  the  tone  of 
tragedy  by  depriving  it  of  its  moral  significance.  His  dramas,  it 
is  said,  belong  to  that  later  stage  of  art,  in  which  Nature  takes 
the  place  of  Religion,  and  in  which  the  object  of  the  poet  is 
to  paint  the  phenomena  of  existence,  rather  than  to  enforce 
a  definite  moral  creed.  This  latter  fact  is  one  which  cannot  be 
denied.  Euripides  represents  the  feelings  of  an  age  in  which 
religious    belief,   among   the    educated   Greeks,   had    lost   its 

was  the  sabject  of  the  Cretes ;  and  the      sUter  Canace,  which  was  dramatised  ia 
inoestaons  passion  of  Macareus  for  his      the  Aeolos. 
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potency.  But  to  contend,  on  this  account,  that  his  tragedies 
are  devoid  of  serious  purpose,  and  that  they  are  mere  motive- 
less studies  of  human  passion,  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  truth. 
It  is  a  criticism  based  on  the  consideration  of  his  lesser  plays, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  greatest.  Some  of  his  compositions, 
no  doubt,  may  seem  to  justify  the  charge.  Such  plays  as  the 
Helena,  the  Phoenissae,  and  the  Troades  have  no  pretensions 
to  moral  depth  and  grandeur,  the  sole  aim  of  the  poet,  in 
these  and  similar  works,  being  to  entertain  the  audience  by 
an  effective  series  of  striking  situations.  But  the  finest  plays 
of  Euripides  are  hardly  less  profound  and  suggestive,  in  their 
own  fashion,  than  those  of  his  predecessors;  and  though 
their  significance  is  not  always  enforced  in  words,  it  cannot  fail 
to  make  itself  felt.  The  heroic  endurance  of  calamity  in  the 
Hercules  Furens,  the  clash  of  opposing  beliefs  in  the  Bacchae, 
and  the  struggle  between  love  and  vengeance  in  the  Medea, 
are  great  and  moving  spectacles,  of  which  it  is  impossible  not 
to  perceive  the  ethical  impressiveness,  unless  we  deny  such 
qualities  to  plays  like  Hamlet  and  Othello. 

The  hostility  shown  towards  Euripides  by  the  majority  of 
scholars  and  critics  is  counterbalanced,  to  a  large  extent,  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  poets  in  his  favour.  The  poets  have 
been  less  biased  by  a  priori  considerations  as  to  the  proper 
attributes  of  Greek  tragedy ;  and  the  modernness  of  spirit  in 
Euripides,  so  far  from  being  a  rock  of  offence,  has  served  as 
a  bond  of  sympathy,  and  has  appealed  to  their  sensibilities  with 
greater  force  than  the  statuesque  severity  of  the  older  tragedy. 
Hence  Euripides  has  generally  been  the  favourite  with  modern 
authors  and  dramatists,  and  his  influence  on  European  litera- 
ture has  been  far  more  extensive  than  that  of  Aeschylus  and 
Sophocles.  Milton's  admiration  for  his  plays  is  well  known. 
Racine  was  one  of  his  most  constant  imitators  ^  Alfieri,  afler 
reading  through  the  whole  of  the  existing  Greek  tragedies, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Alcestis  was  the  most  beautiful 
and  touching  of  them  all".     The  Medea  was  one  of  the  few 

*  The  Andromaque,  Iphig^nie,  and      sponding  plays  of  Euripides. 
PhMre   are   all   based  on  tb«  corie-  '  Alfieri,  Schiarimento  del  TradoUore 
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ancient  dramas  which  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  Byron'. 
Goethe  owed  the  idea  of  his  Helena  and  his  Iphigenie  to 
Euripides,  and  expressed  in  various  conversations  his  admiration 
for  the  poet.  So  little  did  he  approve  of  the  criticisms  of 
contemporary  scholars,  that  the  unfairness  of  their  attacks 
provoked  him  to  unusual  bitterness.  'Schlegel's  own  little 
person/  he  remarks,  'was  not  "sufficient  to  comprehend  and 
appreciate  such  lofty  natures ' ;  and  elsewhere  he  observes  that 
'all  those  who  denied  the  sublime  to  Euripides  were  either 
poor  wretches  incapable  of  understanding  such  sublimity,  or 
shameless  charlatans  who,  by  their  presumption,  wished  to 
make  more  of  themselves,  and  did  make  more  of  themselves, 
than  they  really  were  '.* 


(3)    Influence  of  Rhetoric  and  Philosophy, 

The  innovations  of  Euripides  which  we  have  hitherto  been 
discussing  were  natural  and  inevitable  developments,  which  it 
is  unfair  to  regard  as  a  degradation  of  the  art  of  tragedy.  It  is 
true  that  by  these  changes  of  tone  much  was  sacrificed,  yet  at 
the  same  time  much  was  gained ;  and  for  many  minds  the 
nature  and  passion  of  Euripides  will  have  greater  attractions 
than  the  majesty  of  Aeschylus  and  the  idealism  of  Sophocles. 
But  there  are  certain  other  features  in  the  tragedy  of  Euripides 
which  must  undoubtedly  be  regarded  as  symptoms  of  decline. 
Foremost  among  these  is  the  occasional  subjectivity  of  the 
treatment,  a. fault  to  which  dramatic  composition,  in  its  J^ter 
stages,  has  always  been  liable.  Euripides,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  a  man  of  varied  interests,  devoted  to  philosophy,  and 
versed  in  speculations '.  At  times  he  is  inclined  to  introduce 
his  political  and  philosophical  opinions,  when  they  are  not 
required  by  the  necessities  of  the  drama;  and  to  utilise  his 
characters  as  a  vehicle  for  the   expression  of  his  personal 

su  Alceste  Secondiu    Radne  was  also  '  Goethe's  Conyersations  with  Ecker- 

of  the  same  opinion  (leePatin'sEuripide,      mann  (Ozenford*s  translation),  vol.  i. 

i.  p.  a25)-  P'  377 ;  ▼ol-  ii«  P-  337« 

*  Byron*!  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  67.  '  See  p.  ao6. 
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meditations.  His  personages  have  a  habit  of  moralising,  in  and 
out  of  season;  and  the  habit  is  not  confined  to  those  of  most 
importance.  All  of  them,  as  Aristophanes  remarks,  are  equally 
eloquent — wives,  slaves,  masters,  virgins,  and  old  women*. 
The  nurse  in  the  Hippolytus,  for  example,  discourses  on 
immortality  in  the  style  oi  Heracleitus,  and  on  love  in  the  style 
of  Empedocles;  and  observed,  not  without  complacency,  that 
'length  of  life  has  taught  her  many  things'.* 

This  practice,  when  carried  to  excess,  is  destructive  of 
dramatic  reality.  We  cannot  help  seeing,  behind  the  persons 
of  the  drama,  the  figure  of  the  poet  himself.  Many  instances 
might  be  cited  from  Euripides.  Sometimes  whole  scenes  are 
devoted  to  disquisitions  of  this  kind,  and  the  actors,  for  the 
time  being,  convert  themselves  into  a  sort  of  debating  society, 
and  discuss  such  questions  as  the  relative  advantages  of 
monarchy  and  democracy,  or  of  light  and  heavy  infantry*. 
Sometimes,  again,  in  the  midst  of  a  moving  situation,  one  of 
the  characters,  instead  of  speaking  the  language  of  natural 
passion,  delivers  a  philosophical  lecture.  Thus  when  Adrastus 
has  uttered  his  piteous  appeal  for  help,  Theseus  replies  by 
a  discourse  on  the  blessings  of  human  life,  the  ingratitude  of 
mankind,  the  constitution  of  states,  and  the  excellence  of  the 
middle  classes  \  Perhaps  the  most  glaring  instance  of  this 
failing  is  to  be  found  in  the  Electra,  when  the  body  of  Aegisthus 
is  brought  in,  and  Electra  vents  her  hatred  in  a  speech.  But 
there  is  little  real  passion  in  her  utterances.  She  meditates  on 
the  folly  of  unequal  marriages,  the  instability  of  wealth,  and  the 
vanity  of  physical  beauty ;  and  is  only  prevented  from  discussing 


^  Ran.  948  cvcir'  6.vh  rwy  vpirrwy 
ivSiy  ovb^y  vapijit'  Ay  dpyov,  |  dXk' 
l^pycK  ij  yw^  ri  fiw  x^  SovAot  Miv 
frroy,  |  x^  itffvoTfft  x4  wa/tOiyos  x^ 
ypavt  &y. 

•  Hipp.  190-198,  353,  447-450- 
■  Suppl.  395^-463,  Here.  Fur.  151- 
203.  Cp.  the  discussion  in  the  Antiope 
(Nauck,  p.  413  foil.)  on  the  relative 
advantages  of  the  practical  and  the 
speculative  life. 


*  Suppl.  195-345.  Cp.  Hec  593- 
603  (Hecuba  on  education),  EL  367- 
379  (Orestes  on  courage),  Ipb.  Aul. 
919-931  (Achilles  on  moderation).  Cp. 
also  Nauck,  p.  511  for  the  fragment  of 
Melanippe*s  philosophical  diaquigition, 
vhich  was  censured  by  Aristotle  as  in* 
appropriate  (Poet  c.  15  ro^  M  dvpc- 
vovr  icflU  11^  dpftSTToyrot .  • .  wapdIUiyfUk 
...  4  "f^  McXoyiinri^  /^O'ls). 
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more  delicate  questions  by  the  reflexion  that  they  are  'un- 
suitable to  a  maiden  \* 

Another  danger  to  which  the  drama  is  exposed  is  the  en- 
croachment of  rhetoric  upon  the  province  of  poetry,  and  the 
substitution  of  oratorical  eloquence  for  genuine  emotion.  Among 
the  Greeks,  who  were  the  inventors  of  formal  oratory,  and  to 
whom  the  love  of  debate  was  a  second  nature,  the  temptation 
to  succumb  to  this  influence  was  peculiarly  strong.  Even 
Sophocles  had  hardly  escaped  the  contagion.  But  in  Euripides 
the  evil  has  grown  to  such  dangerous  proportions,  that  it  begins 
to  threaten  the  vitality  of  the  drama.  Euripides  possessed 
by  nature  a  remarkable  faculty  for  rhetoric,  and  as  a  master 
of  eloquence  was  placed  by  the  ancients  on  a  level  with  the 
greatest  orators  that  had  ever  lived'.  He  had  also  acquired 
in  no  small  degree  that  love  of  dexterous  argumentation  and 
verbal  sophistry,  which  was  becoming  fashionable  in  the  Athens 
of  the  fifth  century.  Not  unfrequently  he  exhibits  this  dexterity 
when  it  is  clearly  out  of  place.  Orestes,  when  imploring  the 
assistance  of  Menelaus,  endeavours  to  show  that  'as  Agamemnon 
did  wrong  for  Menelaus  on  account  of  Helen's  wrong-doing, 
therefore  Menelaus  should  do  wrong  for  Agamemnon  on 
account  of  Orestes' wrong-doing  * ;  and  Jason,  when  reproached 
by  Medea  for  the  ill  return  he  has  given  to  her  love,  brings 
forward  the  subtle  theory  that  she  loved  him,  not  of  her  own 
free-will,  but  under  the  compulsion  of  her  passions'.  These 
displays  of  sophistry  are  alien  to  the  spirit  of  tragedy,  and 
^posed  Euripides,  not  without  justice,  to  the  ridicule  of  the 
comic  poets  \ 

But  the  baneful  effect  of  his  rhetorical  aptitude  becomes  more 
conspicuous  when  whole  scenes  and  situations  are  conceived  in 


»  EL  907-956. 

*  Quint  InstOrat.  10.  i.  68  'dicendo 
ac  respondendo  cnilibet  eonim,  qai 
fnenint  in  foro  disertl,  compftrandns.* 

>  Orest.  640  foU.,  Med.  522  foil 

*  His  sophistry  and  over-subtlety  are 
frequently  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes, 
e.g.    Kan*  828   Karak^wroKo^Hw^  841 


^vvtai  icq\  fivttT^pts  iffippairr^ptoi,  \  bpBSn 
fC  kkiyxfiy  Sjv  Kv  dwrcafjuu  \6ywy,  956 
Xcrro/K  Tf  ttm^vwf  kfffiok^s  IwSiv  re 
ywytafffiovij  \  votiv^  ipav^  (vyUyeu,  arpi- 
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the  style  of  the  law-courts  and  the  public  assembly.  On  such 
occasions  his  characters  drop  their  pfoper  personality,  and 
become  practised  advocates  and  parliamentary  debaters.  They 
fashion  their  speeches  on  the  approved  models,  beginning  with 
a  formal  preface,  then  dissecting  the  adversary's  arguments, 
then  launching  out  into  personal  invective,  and  concluding  the 
whole  with  a  glowing  peroration.  In  such  exhibitions  there 
is  no  dramatic  interest  or  revelation  of  character;  though 
magnificent  specimens  of  rhetoric,  they  appear  incongruous  as 
portions  of  a  tragedy. 

No  better  example  could  be  cited  than  one  of  the  final  scenes 
of  the  Troades,  where  Helen,  a  prisoner  among  the  Trojan 
captives,  is  confronted  for  the  first  time,  after  ten  years  of 
separation,  with  the  husband  she  had  abandoned.  The 
situation  is  one  of  intense  and  pathetic  interest,  and  few  poets 
could  have  treated  it  with  greater  power  than  Euripides  in  his 
more  inspired  moments.  But  as  it  is,  he  has  converted  it  into 
a  mere  forensic  display.  We  seem  to  be  present  in  an  ordinary 
law-court.  Menelaus  is  the  presiding  judge.  Hecuba  delivers 
the  speech  for  the  prosecution,  and  accuses  Helen  of  adultery. 
Helen  conducts  her  own  defence,  and  endeavours  to  prove  that 
her  conduct  was  inspired  by  heaven.  Menelaus,  after  listening 
to  both  arguments  with  judicial  gravity,  reserves  judgement  lor 
the  present,  and  orders  Helen  to  be  conveyed  to  Ai^s,  where 
sentence  will  be  pronounced  ^ 

These  two  qualities  of  the  Euripidean  drama,  the  prevalence 
of  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  are  indisputable  blemishes  an4 
symptoms  of  degeneracy.  But  it  should  be  remembered,  in 
justice  to  Euripides,  that  it  is  only  in  some  of  the  inferior  plan's 
that  they  so  far  predominate  as  to  interfere  with  the  general 
effect  of  the  composition.  In  his  greater  tragedies,  though  still 
apparent,  they  are  far  less  conspicuous,  and  their  presence  is 
hardly  felt  in  the  midst  of  splendid  scenes  of  natural  pathos. 
They  resemble  trifling  flaws  on  the  surface  of  some  great  and 
beautiful  work  of  art     Nor  can  it  be  said  that  they  are  faults 

*  Troad.  906-1059. 
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which  grew  and  developed  with  the  advancing  years  of  the  poet, 
since  many  of  his  latest  productions,  such  as  the  Bacchae,  the 
Ion,  and  the  Iphigeneia  in  Tauris,  are  singularly  free  from  these 
defects.  Their  predominance  in  other  tragedies  appears  to 
have  been  due  more  to  hastiness  of  composition  than  to  any 
real  decay  in  the  feeling  for  dramatic  truth.  Writing  at  times 
merely  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  stage,  and  withc^t  much 
inspiration,  he  seems  to  have  been  tempted,  by  his  command  of 
rhetoric  and  sententious  commonplace,  to  fill  out  the  substance 
of  the  play  with  these  forensic  combats  and  philosophical  dis- 
quisitions. Nor  should  we  forget  that  they  were  probably 
regarded  as  anything  but  defects  by  his  audience.  The  set 
debates  and  parliamentary  eloquence,  which  appear  tedious  to 
a  modern  reader,  were  no  doubt  rapturously  applauded  in  the 
Athenian  theatre.  And  the  graceful  and  easy  form  in  which  he 
brought  philosophy  before  the  notice  of  the  public  was  one  of 
the  source:^  of  his  popularity;  and  he  was  called  the  'philo- 
sopher of  the  stage,'  not  as  a  reproach,  but  as  a  compliment  \ 


§  3.     Choice  and  Structure  of  Plots. 

The  plays  of  Euripides,  as  already  observed,  are  all  taken 
from  the  old  mythology,  in  accordance  with  the  sacred  traditions 
of  the  drama,  which  it  was  impossible  to  disobey.  But  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  Euripides  felt  any  inclination  to 
depart  from  previous  example  in  this  respect.  The  ancient 
legends  of  Greece  supplied  an  infinite  variety  of  subjects, 
admirably  adapted  for  dramatic  treatment;  and  apart  from 
their  theatrical  value,  they  appear  to  have  possessed,  merely 
on  their  own  account,  a  peculiar  fascination  for  his  mind.  His 
interest  in  antiquarian  lore  is  shown  on  many  occasions.  He 
introduces  into  his  tragedies  far  more  mythology  than  is 
required  by  the  necessities  of  the  plot,  and  delights  to  display 
his  minute  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  legendary  tradition. 

*  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  p.  688  h  imX  r^t  ainp^  ^iAocro^f.    Vitravins,  8,  praef* 
{  I  '  philosophos  iccniciis.* 
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He  generally  begins  each  play  with  a  long  piece  of  genealogy, 
in  which  he  traces  the  descent  of  his  characters,  step  by  step, 
through  a  fabulous  line  of  gods  and  heroes.  In  the  same  way, 
at  the  end,  he  is  careful  to  predict  their  future  history — their 
marriages,  settlements,  and  descendants.  Curious  old  customs 
and  local  traditions— such  as  the  golden  necklace  of  snakes 
worn  by  Athenian  children,  the  strange  sacrifices  to  Artemis 
at  Halae  and  Brauron,  and  the  tripod  and  buried  knife  at  Delphi 
— are  interwoven  into  the  texture  of  his  dramas  in  much  the 
same  way  as  Scott,  in  his  romances,  has  utilised  the  antiquities 
of  Scotland  ^  Sometimes  this  antiquarianism  is  dragged  into 
scenes  where  to  a  modern  reader  it  seems  otiose  and  unin- 
teresting. Thus  Orestes,  when  telling  his  sister  the  moving 
story  of  his  wanderings,  has  a  frigid  digression  on  the  Athenian 
Feast  of  Pitchers,  which  was  instituted  in  memory  of  his  adven- 
tures, and  which  he  cannot  refrain  from  describing  at  length,  in 
spite  of  the  manifest  anachronism'. 

In  his  choice  of  myths  Euripides  follows,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  footsteps  of  previous  poets.  The  legends  of  Thebes  and 
Argos,  with  their  varied  stories  about  the  houses  of  Oedipus, 
Thyestes,  and  Acrisius,  supply  him  with  numerous  subjects. 
Like  Sophocles,  too,  he  shows  special  partiality  for  the  fables  of 
his  native  country,  and  takes  pleasure  in  celebrating  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Athenian  heroes,  Theseus  and  Erectheus.  But 
the  well-worn  stories  of  the  Trojan  Cycle  were  less  to  his  taste, 
and  only  a  fiilh  of  his  plays  are  taken  from  this  source.  On  the 
other  hand  he  often  wanders  into  fresh  fields  of  mythology,  in 
search  of  subjects  adapted  to  the  new  style  of  tragedy ;  and 
many  tales  of  violent  passion  or  of  romantic  adventure^ 
such  as  those  about  Phaethon,  Cresphontes,  and  Bellerophon, 
were  handled  by  him  for  the  first  time'. 

The  facts  of  mythology  are  manipulated  with  considerable 

*  Ion  33-25,  Iph.  Taur.  1 450-1 467,  served   at   Mycenae),    1326-1335   (the 

Snppl.    1 1 96-1  a  I  a.      Cp.  also   Hipp.  worship  of  Hercules  in  Attica)  &c. 

142 3-1430  (the  choruses  at  Troezen  in  *  Iph.  Tanr.  947-960. 

honour  of  Hippolytus),  £1.  1265-1269  '  See  the  list  of  his  plays,  classified 

(the  manner  of  yoting  in  the  Areopag:us),  according  to  their  subjects^  in  Appen- 

Here  Fur.  416  (Hippolyta's  belt  pre-  dix  II. 
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freedom,  when  it  suits  his  purpose  ^  In  some  cases  the  same 
myth  appears  in  a  totally  different  shape  in  different  plays. 
Thus  in  the  Troades  the  Helen  for  whom  the  Greeks  are  con- 
tending is  the  real  Helen,  the  daughter  of  Leda,  while  in  the 
Helena  she  is  a  mere  phantom,  created  by  the  gods '.  Often, 
again,  a  myth  is  amplified  and  developed  to  such  a  large  extent 
as  to  become  practically  the  invention  of  Euripides ;  and  the 
stories  of  Ion,  and  of  Iphigeneia  among  the  Taurians,  are 
brilliant  examples  of  his  skill  and  fertility  in  devising  new 
mythology*.  Both  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  it  is  true,  had 
treated  the  old  legends  in  a  free  and  original  manner;  but 
their  innovations  were  far  less  daring  and  extensive.  Euripides, 
on  many  occasions,  was  driven  to  these  novelties  by  the  neces- 
sity of  his  position,  and  the  fact  that  hi^  subjects  had  already 
been  dramatised.  In  such  cases  the  desire  to  be  original,  and 
the  fear  of  merely  reproducing  the  old  situations,  induced  him 
to  give  a  new  complexion  to  the  fable;  and  it  was  probably 
some  such  motive  as  this  which  caused  him  to  marry  Electra  to 
a  rustic,  and  to  ascribe  the  blindness  of  Oedipus,  not  to  his  own 
hand,  but  to  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies  \ 

In  point  of  structure  the  plots  of  Euripides,  unlike  those  of 
Sophocles,  differ  considerably  from  one  another,  and  follow 
no  fixed  rule,  but  oscillate  between  the  old  and  the  new. 
A  large  number  of  his  tragedies  are  composed  in  the  simple 
and  majestic  style  of  Sophocles.  They  exhibit,  perhaps,  more 
intricacy  and  variety  of  incident,  but  thQ  general  conception 
is  the  same,  the  action  moving  forward,  with  stately  and 
inevitable  progress,  towards  a  fatal  issue  which  is  foreseen 
more  or  less  clearly  from  the  first     There  is  no  attempt  to 

*  Cp.  Schol.  Hec.  3  irdkKiuctt  l\  6  Andromache  they  are  man  and  wife 
Euptwiiijt  aitroaxfdiditi  iv  roiV  7CKca-       (Orest.  1653). 

Koyiais,  >  See  the  notices  of  these  plays  at  the 

*  In  the  same  way  in  the  Phoenissae  end  of  the  chapter;  and  also  the  notices 
the  blindness  of  Oedipus  is  the  result  of  of  the  Helena  and  the  Hercules  Furens. 
his  own  act,  in  the  Oedipus  it  was  *  Frag.  541.  Cp.  also  Argum.  Soph, 
ascribed  to  the  vengeance  of  the  friends  Ant.,  whence  it  appears  that  in  the 
of  Laius  (Phoea.  1613,  Frag.  541).  In  Antigone  of  Euripides  the  heroine 
the  Orestes  it  is  said  that  Neoptolemus  escaped  with  her  life,  and  was  married 
will    never   marry    Hermione,  in    the  to  Haemon. 
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perplex  the  audience,  or  to  stimulate  their  curiosity  by  con* 
cealing  the  result  The  interest  lies,  not  in  rapid  turns  and 
unexpected  revolutions,  but  in  the  variety  of  the  passions  and 
characters,  and  in  the  pathos  of  the  approaching  doom.  To 
this  class  belong  such  plays  as  the  Bacchae,  the  Hippolytus, 
and  the  Medea.  The  dramas  of  this  type  are  perhaps  the  finest 
in  Euripides,  and  are  certainly  the  most  in  consonance  with  the 
genius  of  Greek  tragedy.  The  simple  directness  of  the  plot 
and  the  earnestness  and  concentration  of  purpose  produce,  as  in 
Sophocles,  an  effect  of  indescribable  power,  which  would  only 
be  impaired  by  greater  complexity  of  treatment.  This  point 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  the  Hippolytus  of 
Euripides  with  the  PhMre  of  Racine.  The  PhMre  is  far 
more  elaborate  in  structure.  The  main  course  of  the  action  is 
diversified  by  the  supposed  death  of  Thes^e,  and  by  his  unex- 
pected return,  which  give  rise  to  various  developments  unknown 
to  the  Greek  tragedy.  Numerous  side  issues  are  also  introduced, 
such  as  the  political  intrigues  concerning  the  succession  to  the 
throne,  and  the  mutual  affection  of  Hippolyte  and  Aricie.  But 
in  spite  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  construction,  and  the  splendour 
of  the  execution,  the  general  result  is  much  less  impressive ; 
and  the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle  in  the  Hippolytus,  where 
fate  advances  on  its  two  victims  with  unrelenting  strides,  is 
obscured,  rather  than  intensified,  by  the  variety  of  interests 
and  the  rapid  alternations  of  fortune. 

Euripides,  howevqr,  was  not  always  content  with  the  simple 
structure  of  the  older  tragedy ;  and  in  several  of  his  plays  he 
has  developed  a  more  complex  t3rpe  of  plot,  which  differs  but 
little  from  that  of  the  modern  theatre.  In  these  dramas  the 
element  of  curiosity  begins,  for  the  first  time,  to  hold  a 
prominent  place.  The  spectators,  instead  of  being  taken  into 
the  confidence  of  the  poet  from  the  first,  and  allowed  to  foresee 
the  general  course  of  the  action,  are  purposely  kept  in  the  dark 
until  the  very  close  ;  and  the  obscurity  in  which  the  final  issue 
is  involved  forms  one  of  the  leading  attractions  of  the  play. 
The  Ion  is  a  fine  example  of  such  a  plot.  The  story  is  as 
follows.    Creusa,  having  borne  to  Apollo  a  son  called  Ion, 
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whom  she  had  exposed  at  his  birth,  comes  to  Delphi  to  inquire 
about  his  fate.  The  first  person  she  meets  is  Ion  himself,  who 
has  become  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  temple.  Mother  and 
son  enter  into  conversation,  and  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  on 
the  point  of  discovering  the  tie  by  which  they  are  connected ; 
but  various  obstacles  and  misunderstandings  intervene,  and 
eventually  Creusa,  misled  by  a  deceptive  oracle,  plots  the 
assassination  of  her  unknown  son.  Ion  discovers  the  plot, 
seizes  his  mother,  and  avows  his  determination  to  put  her  to 
death.  It  now  seems  as  though  Creusa's  fate  is  sealed,  and 
as  though  nothing  could  save  her  life,  unless  her  relationship 
with  Ion  is  brought  to  light.  But  it  has  been  expressly 
announced  in  the  prologue,  by  Apollo  himself,  that  this 
relationship  is  to  be  kept  a  secret.  Hence  the  issue  is  full 
of  doubt  and  perplexity.  However,  it  turns  out  that  in  this 
case  the  prologue  has  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the 
audience  on  the  wrong  track,  and  intensifying  the  excitement  of 
the  conclusion.  Apollo  suddenly  changes  his  plan ;  the  identity 
of  mother  and  son  is  revealed  at  the  critical  moment ;  they  fall 
into  each  other's  arms,  and  all  ends  happily. 

This  play,  with  its  wilful  misleading  of  the  spectators,  and  its 
rapid  changes  of  situation,  offers  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  older  drama.  The  Orestes,  again,  displays  the 
same  characteristics,  the  interest  of  the  plot  being  centred 
mainly  in  the  desperate  efforts  of  the  hero  to  escape  from 
what  seems  to  be  inevitable  destruction.  These  two  tragedies, 
together  with  others  of  the  same  class,  are  admirable  specimens 
of  dramatic  skill ;  but  they  hardly,  perhaps,  attain  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  simpler  dramas.  The  motive  is  less  deep,  and  the 
tone  less  serious ;  moreover,  the  desire  to  excite  surprise  and 
curiosity  is  allowed  at  times  to  override  every  other  considera- 
tion. Thus  in  the  Ion  the  character  of  Creusa,  which  at  first 
arouses  our  sympathy,  is  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  a  powerful 
situation ;  and  her  atrocious  resolve  to  murder  Ion,  though  it 
leads  to  interesting  complications,  lowers  her  in  the  eyes  of  the 
spectators.  In  the  Orestes,  in  the  same  way,  the  brutal 
design  on  Helen,  while  giving  a  new  direction  to  the  plot, 
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extinguishes  our  compassion  for  the  sufferings  of  the  brother 
and  sister.  But  plays  of  this  kind  were  undoubtedly  effective 
on  the  stage,  and  eventually  became  the  regular  models  for 
dramatic  construction.  They  were  imitated,  and  still  further 
elaborated,  by  the  comedy  of  Athens  and  Rome,  and  so  passed, 
in  course  of  time,  into  the  drama  of  modern  Europe. 

The  majority  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides  may  be  ranged 
under  one  or  other  of  the  two  classes  which  have  just  been 
described.  But  there  are  several,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
which  present  less  distinctive  features,  and  which  have  some- 
thing in  common  with  both  types  of  composition.  Of  these 
transitional  dramas  one  of  the  finest  is  the  Iphigeneia  in  Tauris 
—a  play  which  combines,  to  a  large  extent,  the  simple  im- 
pressiveness  of  the  older  tragedy  with  the  intricacy  and  variety 
of  the  modem. 

As  regards  the  unity  of  the  action— K)ne  of  the  most  essential 
qualities  of  ancient  tragedy — the  practice  of  Euripides  is  also 
very  unequal.  In  his  greatest  works  he  observes  this  rule  with 
all  the  strictness  of  Sophocles.  Irrelevant  episodes  are  carefully 
excluded,  the  attention  is  concentrated  on  a  single  object,  and 
the  action  moves  continuously  forward  towards  the  conclusion, 
whether  that  conclusion  be  anticipated  or  concealed.  But 
many  of  his  plays  are  constructed  with  less  care,  and  may  be 
described  as  'episodic'  They  consist  of  a  brilliant  series  of 
scenes  and  spectacles,  but  lack  any  vital  connecting  principle. 
The  incidents,  instead  of  being  bound  together  by  a  continuous 
chain  of  cause  and  effect,  have  often  little  mutual  relationship 
beyond  the  fact  that  they  happened  at  the  same  time ;  and  the 
tragic  interest,  in  such  cases,  is  impaired  and  interrupted  by 
the  want  of  coherence  between  the  parts.  This  defect  is 
nowhere  more  prominent  than  in  the  Troades,  a  play  which  is 
composed  of  a  mere  sequence  of  pictures,  illustrating  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  Trojan  women  after  the  capture  of  their  city. 
The  lamentations  of  Hecuba,  the  ravings  of  Cassandra,  the 
despair  of  Andromache,  and  the  pleadings  of  Helen,  occupy  the 
stage  in  successive  scenes ;  but  there  is  no  forward  movement  or 
advance  towards  a  definite  issue,  and  the  general  impression  is 
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monotonous  and  uninteresting.  The  Phoenissae,  though  a 
much  superior  play,  suffers  from  the  same  fault.  Few  subjects 
could  be  more  tragic  than  the  fatal  feud  between  the  two 
brothers ;  but  the  absorbing  interest  of  the  central  situation  is 
obscured  by  numerous  accessory  details,  with  which  the  tragedy 
is  so  much  overloaded,  that  it  resembles  a  chronicle  of  the 
siege  of  Thebes.  The  same  criticism  also  applies  to  plays  like 
the  Hecuba  and  the  Andromache,  in  which  the  action  is  divided 
into  two  successive  portions,  unconnected  with  one  another 
except  by  the  fact  that  the  same  person  is  concerned  in  both  of 
them — a  superficial  kind  of  link,  which  fails  to  give  artistic  unity 
to  the  piece. 

In  all  that  concerns  the  details  of  composition  Euripides 
shows,  by  his  criticisms  on  other  poets,  that  he  was  well  aware 
of  the  demands  of  dramatic  probability.  He  frequently  censures 
the  lapses  of  Aeschylus  in  these  matters,  pointing  out  the  in- 
appropriateness  of  the  long  narratives  in  the  Septem,  and  the 
futility  of  the  recognition  scene  in  the  Choephori  \  But  he  is  not 
altogether  free  from  the  same  defects  himself,  and  his  plays  are 
seldom  constructed  with  the  careful  and  flawless  plausibility 
of  Sophocles.  Occasionally  he  recurs  to  the  simple  methods  of 
the  older  poets,  introducing  characters  who  have  no  connexion 
with  the  plot,  merely  to  convey  a  certain  necessary  piece  of 
information.  The  appearances  of  Teucer  in  the  Helena,  and 
of  Aegeus  in  the  Medea,  are  of  this  casual  and  episodic  nature '• 
Not  unfrequently,  too,  he  is  tempted  to  disregard  the  probabili- 
ties of  the  case  for  the  sake  of  a  dramatic  situation  or  a  telling 
speech.  In  addition  to  the  instances  already  given,  we  may 
mention,  as  an  example,  that  scene  in  the  Ion,  where  the 
messenger  is  hastening  after  Creusa  with  breathless  speed,  to 
inform  her  of  the  design  upon  her  life.  But  meeting  the 
chorus  on  his  way,  he  appears  to  forget  his  purpose,  and 
loiters  behind  in  order  to  entertain  them  with  a  picturesque 
and  detailed  narrative  of  all  the  circumstances'.  In  one 
point,  however— in  the  observance  of  unity  of  time — Euripides 


»  SuppL  846-856,  El.  518-544.  •  HcL  68,  Med.  663. 
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is  no  less  careful  than  Sophocles ;  and  all  his  plays,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Supplices,  are  contained  within  the  limits  of 
a  single  day  ^ 

In  mastery  of  dramatic  situation  Euripides  has  rarely  been 
excelled.  Like  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  he  thoroughly  under- 
stands  the  requirements  of  the  stage '.  Especially  effective  is 
his  treatment  of  those  scenes,  so  much  commended  by  Aristotle, 
in  which  some  fatal  deed  is  about  to  be  perpetrated  through 
ignorance.  Merope  standing  over  the  sleeping  body  of  her 
son,  whom  she  takes  for  an  enemy,  and  raising  her  axe  to 
strike,  while  the  aged  servant  is  hastening  to  the  rescue,  was 
a  situation  which,  as  Plutarch  tells  us,  used  to  electrify  the 
ancient  audiences '.  His  fondness,  too,  for  spectacular  display 
is  a  noticeable  feature  in  his  dramas,  and  one  in  which  he  resem- 
bles Aeschylus  more  than  Sophocles.  The  frequency  with  which 
he  begins  his  plays  with  a  group  of  suppliants  kneeling  round 
an  altar  has  often  been  pointed  out  \  He  rejoices  also  in  strange 
catastrophes  and  miraculous  apparitions — in  palaces  shaken  by 
sudden  thunderstorms,  and  gods  and  heroes  riding  through  the 


^  In  the  Supplices  Theseus  marches 
from  Eleasis  to  Thebes,  defeats  the 
Thebans,  and  returns  with  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  chieftains,  all  within  the 
space  of  about  a  hundred  lines.  The 
violation  of  the  unity  of  time  is  of  the 
same  kind  as  in  the  Trachiniae  of 
Sophocles,  events  which  are  transacted 
at  a  distance  from  the  stage,  and  which 
are  only  made  known  by  description, 
being  regarded  as  outside  the  scope  of 
the  rule. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  a  similar 
irregularity  in  the  Andromache,  unless 
we  suppose  that  Orestes  was  present  in 
person  at  the  assassination  of  Neop- 
tolemus.  The  decision  of  this  point 
depends  on  the  reading  and  interpreta- 
tion of  1.  II  i6,  where  see  Paley*s  note. 

*  No  doubt  he  superintended  in  person 
the  production  of  his  plays,  like  the 
other  poets  of  that  epoch.    See  the  story  ^ 
In  Plut.  de  Rat.  Aud.  c.  15  Zitpnthp  ftir 


oZ¥  6  woitpyfSj  OK  bvoXiyovTot  a&rov  toi% 
XopcvroTt  ifd^v  TiKa  vtvotijfUmjy  ^' 
ApfioviaSf  dt  iy4\aff«v,  Ei  /nfj  ns,  1^, 
fjs  dwaia$TfTOs  /cat  dvo^i^r,  ov«  itr  iy4\as 

'  Aristot.  Poet  c  14  (speaking  of  the 
different  kinds  of  recognition)  tcpdrtaro^ 
Si  rd  rcXcvroToK,  \4yo>  82  dtor  Ir  r^ 
Kp€ff^¥Ty  ^  Mfpiwrf  /UWu  rbv  vib» 
dwoMT€lv€ty.  Plut.  de  £sn  Cam.  c.  5 
ffKowu  8i  n^  Ik  rp  rpay^if  M(/»^«ip^ 
M  r^r  vl6y  WXc/rvy  dpafAiytpr,  5<ror  Ir 
r^  Btirpip  Kbnjfia  vtMcf  (nnf§^of$id(ov<ra 
^fi^f  ttai  i4ot  fi^  ^BiuTQ  r^  ivika/ifiat^d' 
fitww  yiporra  ca2  rpin/jf  rh  /itipAmn^^ 
Cp.  also  the  magnificent  scene  in  the 
Iph.  Taur.,  where  Iphigeneia  is  pre- 
paring to  sacrifice  her  brother ;  and  that 
in  the  Ion,  where  Ion  b  about  to  take 
his  mother's  life. 

*  The  Heraeleidae,  Supplices,  Andro- 
mache, and  Hercules  Furens  commence 
in  this  way. 
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air  on  winged  steeds  and  mysterious  cars '.  The  Supplices,  in 
particular,  is  one  long  series  of  impressive  spectacles.  It  opens 
with  the  group  of  matrons  and  attendants  prostrate  in  supplica- 
tion round  the  central  figure  of  Aethra.  Then  comes  the 
funeral  procession,  with  the  seven  corpses  on  separate  biers, 
and  the  solemn  oration  over  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  Then 
Evadne  appears  upon  a  rock,  in  an  agony  of  grief,  and  hurls 
herself  down  into  the  midst  of  the  funeral  pyre.  Finally  the 
seven  sons  of  the  dead  chieftains  march  on  to  the  stage, 
arrayed  in  black,  and  bearing  in  urns  the  ashes  of  their 
fathers ;  and  the  play  concludes  with  dirges  and  lamentations. 


§  4.    Innovations  in  the  Form  of  Tragedy. 

In  his  treatment  of  the  formal  part  of  tragedy  Euripides 
seldom  deviates  very  widely  from  the  type  established  by 
Sophocles.  Apart  from  certain  modifications  in  the  lyrical 
element,  which  will  be  discussed  later  on,  his  principal  innova- 
tion is  the  employment  of  prologues  and  of  occasional  epilogues. 
These  epilogues  (to  consider  them  first)  are  a  kind  of  supple- 
mentary narrative  spoken  at  the  end  of  the  play  by  the  '  deus  ex 
machina.'  The  use  of  this  contrivance  in  Euripides  has  been 
much  misrepresented  by  the  critics.  It  has  generally  been  de- 
scribed as  the  last  resort  of  an  unskilful  dramatist,  when  he  is 
unable  to  find  any  other  solution  for  the  complexities  of  the 
plot.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  out  of  the  ten  tragedies  of 
Euripides  in  which  it  occurs,  there  are  only  two — the  Hippolytus 
and  the  Orestes — where  it  is  employed  to  untie  the  knots  of  the 
action';  and  even  in  these  two  cases  the  same  results  might  have 
been  easily  achieved  by  ordinary  means.  The  safety  of  Orestes 
might  have  been  ensured  by  the  success  of  his  design  on 
Hermione;  and  the  truth  about  Hippolytus  might  have  been 


'  Cp.  Bacch.  58a  foil,  (the  palace  of 
Pentheus  shaken  to  its  foundations  amid 
thonder  and  lightning).  Here  For. 
8a a  (the  appearance  of  Iris  and  Lyssa 
OQ  the  roof  of  the  palace).  Med.  1321 
(Medea  in  her  car  drawn  by  dragons). 
Frag.  ia4  (Perscot  traversing  the  air  on 


winged  sandals).    Frag.  306  (the  ascent 
of  Bellerophon  on  his  winged  steed). 

'  The  following  are  the  plajrs  which 
conclude  with  a  deus  ex  machina — the 
Orestes,  Iphigeneia  in  Tauris,  Ion, 
Helena,  Andromache,  Supplices,  Electra, 
Bacchae,  Rhetui,  Hippolytus. 
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revealed  by  the  confessions  of  the  nurse.  In  the  remaining 
plays  it  is  not  until  the  action  has  reached  its  proper  conclusion, 
and  the  difficulties  have  been  solved,  that  the  introduction  of 
the  god  takes  place ;  and  the  object  of  his  appearance  is,  not 
to  unravel  perplexities,  but  to  deliver  a  sort  of  epilogue,  and  to 
predict  the  future  history  and  fortunes  of  the  various  characters  \ 
The  contrivance  gives  Euripides  an  opportunity  to  round  off  the 
story  at  its  close,  by  introducing  all  those  antiquarian  and 
legendary  details  in  which  he  delighted. 

That  this  was  the  real  purpose  of  the  'deus  ex  machina'  is 
proved  very  clearly  by  those  plays  in  which,  though  the  action 
is  practically  finished,  some  new  and  unnecessary  incident  is 
appended,  merely  to  supply  the  god  with  an  excuse  for  his  inter- 
vention. Thus  in  the  Iphigeneia  in  Tauris,  when  the  brother 
and  sister  have  successfully  effected  their  escape,  the  play 
should  naturally  come  to  a  conclusion;  but  Euripides  causes 
a  contrary  wind  to  arise  and  blow  them  ashore  again,  in  order 
that  Athene  may  appear,  and  inform  the  spectators  about  the 
purification  of  Orestes,  and  the  institution  of  the  cult  of  Artemis 
at  Halae  and  Brauron.  In  the  Helena,  in  the  same  way,  when 
Helen  and  Menelaus  have  accomplished  their  stratagem,  the 
sudden  anger  of  Theoclymenus  against  his  sister  is  inserted  by 
the  poet,  in  order  to  give  the  Dioscuri  an  occasion  to  descend 
from  heaven,  and  describe  the  future  destinies  of  Helen. 

These  epilogues  of  Euripides  are  of  varied  merit.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  there  is  little  trace  of  celestial  splendour  in  the  interven- 
tion of  the  deity,  and  his  divine  origin  is  revealed,  more  by  the 
art  of  the  machinist,  than  by  the  grandeur  of  the  language'.  His 
speech  is  like  the  final  chapter  of  a  novel ;  and  his  anxiety  to  let 
the  audience  know  who  will  marry  whom,  where  they  will  settle, 
and  how  they  will  thrive,  produces  a  tame  and  frigid  effect  after 
the  passion  of  the  previous  scenes.  But  in  many  cases  the  result 
is  grand  and  imposing,  as  for  instance  in  the  Hippolytus,  where 

*  Tbii  is  one  of  the  uses  of  the  deus  tea  (mttc/wv,  &  ScTroi  wpoayoptvatan  xai 

ex  machina  which  is  approved  and  re-  dyytkiar    £irayra  y^p   dwo9i^fji€v  roc^ 

commended  by  AristoUe  (Poet,  c  15)  Otoit  6pdy, 

dXkk  /07X<^  Xn^^  ^'^  ^^  U^  ^ov  '  See  Patin*s  Euripide,  i.  p.  68, 
ZpdiuLTot,  4  00a  wp^  Tov  ifiyw9f  •  .  •  4 
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the  speech  of  Athene,  with  its  solemn  rebukes  and  tender  con- 
dolences, is  tempered  throughout  by  an  air  of  serene  and  lofty 
tranquillity,  such  as  befits  the  utterances  of  the  immortal  gods. 

Occasionally,  though  no  divine  being  is  introduced,  one  of  the 
characters  in  the  tragedy  takes  his  place,  and  delivers  what  is 
practically  an  epilogue.  Thus  in  the  final  scene  of  the  Medea, 
when  the  heroine  informs  Jason  about  his  approaching  death, 
about  her  own  destiny,  and  about  the  choruses  to  be  established 
at  Corinth,  her  remarks,  which  have  little  dramatic  propriety, 
are  obviously  inserted  for  the  benefit  of  the  spectators  *. 

The  prologue,  as  employed  by  Euripides,  is  a  stately  narrative 
at  the  commencement  of  the  play,  explaining  the  antecedent  cir- 
cumstances '.  It  differs  from  the  modern  prologue  in  this  respect, 
that  instead  of  being  confessedly  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
drama,  and  spoken  by  an  actor  in  his  own  person,  it  is  always 
delivered,  either  by  one  of  the  characters  in  the  piece,  or  by 
some  supernatural  being,  who,  though  taking  no  part  in  the 
subsequent  action,  is  deeply  interested  in  its  course '.  By  such 
means  an  attempt  is  made  to  preserve  some  semblance  of 
dramatic  illusion.  But  in  spite  of  this  precaution  the  majority 
of  these  prologues  are  of  a  cold  and  formal  character,  their 
didactic  purpose  being  plainly  visible.  At  times,  however,  they 
are  written  with  genuine  feeling  and  passion,  like  the  prologue 
of  the  nurse  in  the  Medea,  who  comes  forth  into  the  open  air  to 
relieve  her  pent  up  emotions  by  'telling  earth  and  heave'n  the 
sorrows  of  her  mistress  *.* 


*  Med.  1378-138S.  The  speech  of 
Earysthens  at  the  end  of  the  Heracleidae 
(ioa6-i044),  with  its  description  of  his 
barial-plaoe,  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo, 
and  of  the  future  invasions  of  Attica,  is 
also  a  kind  of  epilogue. 

*  See  on  this  subject  Commer*s  De  pro- 
logomm  Euripideomm  causa  et  ratione. 

'  The  prologues  may  be  divided,  as 
regards  the  persons  by  whom  they  are 
spoken,  into  three  kinds  :  (i)  those  de- 
livered by  a  god  or  spirit,  viz.  by 
Hermes  (Ion),  Poseidon  (Troades), 
Apollo  (Alcestit),  Aphrodite  (Hippoly- 


tus),  Dionysus  (Bacchae),  Silenus  (Cy- 
clops), Polydorus  (Hecuba) — (a)  by 
one  of  the  leading  characters,  viz.  by 
Helen  (Helena),  Andromache  (Andro- 
mache), lolaus  (Heracleidae),  Amphi- 
tryon (Here.  Fur.)  I  Jocasta  (Phoe- 
nissae),  Iphigeneia  (Iph.  Taur.),  Electra 
(Orestes)— (3)  by  a  subordinate  charac- 
ter, viz.  by  a  nurse  (Medea),  a  husband* 
man  (Electra),  Acthra  (Supplices). 

*  This  prologue  is  one  of  the  best  in 
Euripides,  and  the  transition  to  the 
dialogue  which  follows  is  admirably 
managed.     The  Hercules  Furens,  on 
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No  traces  of  a  prologue  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  in 
Aeschylus  or  Sophocles.  The  opening  speech  of  the  priestess 
in  the  Eumenides  is  partly  a  prayer,  partly  a  soliloquy;  while  the 
complaints  of  Deianeira  at  the  beginning  of  the  Trachiniae  are 
addressed,  not  to  the  spectators,  but  to  the  nurse.  Euripides 
was  the  first,  as  far  as  we  know,  to  commence  his  plays  with 
a  speech  which  had  no  real  dramatic  motive  apart  from  the 
convenience  of  the  audience  *.  He  appears  to  have  employed 
the  device  almost  universally,  the  only  known  exceptions  being 
the  Rhesus,  the  Andromeda,  and  the  Iphigeneia  in  Aulide^  But 
the  Rhesus,  even  if  genuine,  belongs  to  the  poet's  youthful  period, 
before  he  had  settled  down  into  his  regular  manner;  and  the 
Iphigeneia,  having  been  led  unfinished  at  his  death,  was  prepared 
for  the  stage  by  a  later  hand,  which  may  account  for  its  excep- 
tional form  '• 

The  prologues  of  Euripides  have  been  assailed  with  much 
severity  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  The  author  of  the 
Life  observes  that  they  are  'wearisome,*  and  their  stifihess  and 
formality  are  ingeniously  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes*.     Nor  can 

the  other  hand,  supplies  an  example  of  I£c0/>€k,  &  o^Krrtaovi'  7c  rwr  v^  ainov, 

the  reverse    kind,   and    illustrates  the  r^  re  f^  h  dp)^  rod  Zpai»aroi  ri^r 

occasional  inconvenience  of  the  Earipi-  lv6$€<rty  Siarvrovv,  teal    rbv  ijcpoar^p 

dean   system.     The  play  opens  with  &fnttp    x^^P^T^**^    *^^   "f"^    ifiwpooOty 

a  pathetic  sitaation,  Amphitryon,  Me-  EbptvUov  rix^f^o)" 
gara,  and    the   children   crouching  in  '  The    Andromeda    began    with    a 

lupplication  round  the  altar.     But  the  soliloquy  in  anapaests  by  the  heroine, 

dramatic  effect  must  have  been  much  as  she  stood  chained  to  the  rock.    Cp. 

impaired,  when  Amphitryon,  rising  to  his  frag.  114  Si  vh^  Itpa,  \  oi/s  fuucpbp  iwwtvfta 

feet,   proceeded    to    deliver    a    formal  IkificM  \  daT*po€iiia  vwra  iupptvova' 


address  to  the  spectators.  alOipos  Upas  |  rod  a^iwordrov  &'  'OXi/ft- 
»  Nothing  is  known  about  the  pro-  irov.  These  lines  are  described  by 
loguesofThespis  and  his  contemporaries,  Schol.  Aristoph.  Thesm.  1065  as  rov 
and  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  they  wpo\6jov  t^?  'ArZpo/xi^i  thfiokfi,  Cp. 
were  as  formal  as  those  of  Euripides,  or  also  fhig.  115  ri  vor^  *Arbpo§U9a  nt pi- 
more  dramatic  in  character,  and  more  aXAa  kohw  \  fUpot  If^Xaxor,  eaydruv 
like  soliloquies.  Bergk  (Griech.  Lit.  3.  rk^fwy  \  fiikkovtra  rvx*iy,  where  the 
P*  593)  takes  the  former  view,  and  Scholiast  remarks  mU  tovto  U  tov 
supposes  that  the  innovation  of  Euri-  wpokSyov. 

pides  was  in  reality  a  recurrence  to  the  '  See   the   notices    of  these    plays 

older  type  of  tragedy.    But  in  the  Vita  in  (  9. 

(p.  I  a  Dindorf)  the  formal  prologue  is  *  Vita  Eur.  p.  11   lr_Tor?  vpo\6y(Ht 

expressly  described  as  the  invention  of  ^xXi;^.    Aristoph.  Ran.  7198-1247.^ 
Etuipides  (voVAd  yAp  clt  ri^  rix^iy 
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it  be  denied  that  they  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  opening 
scenes  of  Sophocles— those  skilful  little  dialogues  in  which  the 
necessary  facts  are  disclosed,  the  characters  introduced,  and 
the  leading  motive  suggested,  with  consummate  ease  and  grace- 
fulness. Why  Euripides,  with  such  perfect  models  before  his  eyes, 
should  have  deliberately  abandoned  the  dramatic  method,  and 
adopted  the  less  interesting  form  of  narrative,  has  been  a  puzzle 
to  all  the  critics.    Various  explanations  have  been  offered. 

According  to  the  common  theory,  the  prologue  was  chosen 
by  Euripides,  as  the  speediest  way  of  getting  through  the  dull 
preliminary  details  of  a  tragedy,  and  arriving  at  those  emotional 
scenes  in  which  he  excelled  ^  But  this  explanation  is  scarcely 
consistent  with  fact.  Some  of  the  prefatory  dialogues  of 
Sophocles  are  as  brief  in  extent  as  the  prologues  of  Euripides. 
Moreover  it  is  not  the  practice  of  the  latter,  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  prologue,  to  launch  at  once  into  scenes  of  exalted 
passion ;  he  prefers  to  work  his  way  towards  the  climax  in 
a  more  skilful  manner.  The  prologue  is  usually  followed  by 
a  dialogue  of  subordinate  interest,  after  which  the  excitement 
gradually  rises,  and  the  passion  becomes  more  profound,  until 
at  length,  by  means  of  many  successive  stages,  the  culminating 
point  of  supreme  emotion  is  attained.  Take  the  Medea,  for 
example.  In  this  play,  after  the  prefatory  narrative  of  the  nurse, 
there  follows  the  conversation  between  nurse  and  attendant, 
in  which  many  new  circumstances,  not  revealed  in  the  prologue, 
are  first  brought  to  light.  Then,  as  the  cries  of  Medea  begin  to 
be  faintly  heard  through  the  palace  doors,  the  anxiety  of  the 
nurse  increases,  and  her  dialogue  with  the  chorus  is  pitched  in 
a  more  passionate  key.  Suddenly,  the  sounds  from  within 
grow  louder  and  more  frequent ;  the  apprehensive  forebodings 
of  chorus  and  nurse  are  further  intensified.  At  length,  afler 
a  long  period  of  suspense,  the  climax  is  reached  with  the 
appearance  of  Medea  in  person.  Most  of  the  other  plays  of 
Euripides  will  be  found  to  show  the  same  artistic  gradation  in 
the  tone  of  the  opening  scenes. 

Lessing,  again,  suggested  that  the  object  of  the  prologue  was  to 

^  See,  for  example^  MiUlex^s  literature  of  Ancient  Greece,  p.  363; 


"*.-J_?Tk 
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allay  the  curiosity  of  the  spectators,  by  informing  them  before- 
hand about  the  final  issue  ^  Schlegel,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
sidered that  its  purpose  was  to  explain  those  vital  modifications 
in  the  legend  which  Euripides  was  fond  of  introducing*.  Other 
critics  suppose  that  it  was  adopted  merely  to  save  time,  and  as 
being  an  easy  form  of  composition '.  All  these  explanations, 
however,  seem  to  be  inadequate.  There  are  several  plays  of 
Euripides  in  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  excite  curiosity 
is  one  of  the  principal  objects,  and  in  which  the  prologue  itself  is 
used  to  put  the  audience  off  the  right  scent.  There  are  others, 
too,  such  as  the  Bacchae  and  the  Phoenissae,  which  contain  no 
conspicuous  departure  from  legendary  tradition.  Nor  can  we 
suppose  that  in  works  written  with  the  artistic  care  and  finish  of 
the  Hippolyfus  and  the  Medea,  the  choice  of  form  was  dictated 
by  any  such  consideration  as  the  desire  of  avoiding  trouble. 

It  seems  more  likely,  therefore,  that  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 
logue was  due,  not  to  any  of  the  special  reasons  described  above, 
but  to  that  general  desire  for  clearness  of  exposition,  which  was 
characteristic  of  ancient  tragedy,  and  of  Euripides  in  particular\ 
The  Greeks  had  no  playbill,  and  the  prologue  offered  a  con- 
venient substitute,  informing  the  spectators,  with  greater  direct- 
ness than  was  possible  in  a  dialogue,  about  the  scene  of 
the  action,  the  names  of  the  chief  characters,  and  the  subject 
of  the  play.  This  being  its  purpose,  it  was  equally  appropriate, 
whether  the  denouement  was  disclosed  or  revealed,  and  the 
legend  modified  or  preserved  intact.  At  the  same  time,  apart 
from  this  general  consideration,  it  possessed  several  minor 
advantages.  The  mere  fact  of  its  novelty  would  be  a  recom- 
mendation to  a  poet  like  Euripides,  who  was  often  compelled 
to  traverse  ground  already  occupied  by  others,  and  who  was 
therefore  anxious  for  any  kind  of  variety.  Further  than  this, 
it  enabled  him  to  gratify  his  passion  for  legendary  detail,  by 

'  Dramatic  Notes,  48  and  49.  p.  la  t^  t«  oonpiiv^ifat  lx««r  r^  kty6iAtra 

•  Dramatic  Literature,  p.  119.  ...  EvpiuiSw  Tixt^f^'    Dion  Chqraost. 
'  E.g.  Bergk,  Griech.  Lit  3.  p.  594.       or.  141^  laf^fitta  <ra<piaf  «ai  totA  ^ik 

*  This  quality  is  freqaently  noticed      ix*^*^^     Il^i^*  <^o^«tfs  Koi  AtcpifiSn  hjXoi 
by  the  ancient  critics.    Cp.  Vita  Ear.      ri)y  rov  ipdfAarot  vw6$(civ. 
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tracing  the  myth  down  from  remote  antiquity,  and  explaining 
all  its  antiquarian  associations.  This  lucid  completeness  of 
exposition,  however,  was  only  obtained  by  a  considerable 
sacrifice  of  outward  beauty.  Still  the  prologues  of  Euripides, 
in  spite  of  their  obvious  defects,  are  far  from  deserving  all  the 
contempt  which  has  been  poured  upon  them.  In  an  ancient 
tragedy,  with  its  stately  regularity  of  structure,  the  transition 
from  a  long  descriptive  narrative  to  a  dialogue  of  a  formal  and 
conventional  type  could  be  effected  with  far  less  appearance  of 
abruptness  than  would  be  the  case  upon  the  modern  stage. 
Moreover,  in  Euripides  the  transition  is  often  managed  with 
remarkable  skill.  The  story  begins  far  back  in  the  distant  past, 
winding  its  way  briefly  and  swiftly  through  old  legends  and 
traditions,  and  increasing  in  fullness  and  intensity  as  it  draws 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  time  of  action,  until  at  length,  when 
we  reach  the  present  moment,  it  suddenly  quickens  into 
dialogue,  and  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  reality.  This  gradual 
ascent  from  description  to  action  is  not  without  a  certain  artistic 
impressiveness. 

§  5.    The  Chorus. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  other 
alterations  introduced  by  Euripides  into  tragedy,  the  position 
of  the  chorus  should  remain  unaffected.  Many  of  the  reasons 
for  its  existence  had  disappeared.  It  was  no  longer  required 
for  the  purpose  of  unfolding  the  religious  significance  of  the 
play,  and  its  dramatic  effectiveness  had  been  reduced  to  the 
smallest  limits  by  the  concentration  of  interest  upon  actors  and 
dialogue.  More  than  this,  owing  to  the  increased  complexity 
of  the  plot,  it  began  to  be  felt  as  a  positive  incumbrance.  Its 
continual  presence  in  the  orchestra,  though  easily  harmonised 
with  the  simple  structure  of  the  older  tragedy,  presented  grave 
difficulties  to  a  dramatist  of  a  more  modern  type.  It  was  often 
impossible  that  the  mystery  on  which  the  plot  depended  should 
be  concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  the  chorus;  and  the 
various  intrigues,  stratagems,  and  misconceptions  had  to  be 
carried   out   to   their  conclusion  in    the  presence   of  fifteen 
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witnesses,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  facts,  and  could  easily 
have  prevented  the  catastrophe.  The  result  was  a  great  loss 
of  verisimilitude,  as  may  be  seen  in  many  of  the  extant  plays 
of  Euripides.  Thus  in  the  Medea  the  chorus  of  women  are 
horrified  by  the  atrocity  of  Medea's  design,  call  her  a  'murderous 
Fury/  and  appeal  to  heaven  to  expel  her  from  the  palace ;  yet 
a  single  word  to  Jason  would  have  averted  the  whole  calamity. 
But  they  remain  unaccountably  silent.  In  the  Hippolytus,  in 
the  same  way,  they  allow  the  fatal  misunderstanding  to  run  its 
full  course,  without  a  single  word  of  explanation ;  and  in  the 
Iphigeneia  in  Aulide  they  watch,  without  protest,  the  execution 
of  the  stratagem  by  which  Clytaemnestra  is  betrayed. 

The  chorus  then,  in  its  old  shape,  had  come  to  be  incom- 
patible with  the  later  development  of  tragedy.  Accordingly, 
in  course  of  time,  its  status  was  transformed,  it  was  gradually 
excluded  from  all  real  participation  in  the  plot,  and  its  duties 
were  confined,  in  the  main,  to  the  provision  of  a  musical 
interlude  during  the  successive  scenes.  This  change  was  first 
carried  to  completion  by  Agathon*;  but  the  beginning  of 
the  process  may  be  easily  traced  in  the  extant  tragedies  of 
Euripides.  If  we  compare  his  later  plays  with  those  of  earlier 
date,  there  is  a  manifest  tendency  to  thrust  the  chorus  more 
and  more  into  the  background.  Its  connexion  with  the  story 
begins  to  be  less  intimate,  its  interest  in  the  characters  less 
keen  and  personal,  than  in  former  times ;  and  it  is  evidently 
on  the  way  towards  assuming  those  insignificant  functions,  to 
which  it  was  finally  reduced. 

A  clear  demonstration  of  this  point  is  afforded  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  contents  of  the  choral  odes.  In  the  earlier 
dramas  of  Euripides  the  chorus,  as  in  Sophocles,  still  play  the 
part  of  interested  and  sympathetic  witnesses.  Their  attention 
is  absorbed  by  the  incidents  upon  the  stage ;  and  the  odes  which 
they  interpose  between  the  intervals  of  the  action  consist,  either 
of  fervent  expressions  of  sympathy  and  concern,  or  of  reflexions 

^  Aristot.  Poet  c.  i8  roft  Vk  Xoivoit      fdovaiv,  vpinov  Sfi^avros  'AyaOojyos  rov 
rd  tj,h6iit¥a  ofttkv  /loKkor  rov  iii$ov  ^      rocovrov. 
6XXjh  Tpay^bias  kcrip*    M    ifA06\ifUL 
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upon  the  events  which  have  just  occurred  *.  The  tone  of  their 
meditations,  no  doubt,  is  less  searching  and  profound  than  in 
Sophocles.  They  no  longer  endeavour  to  trace,  in  the  issue  of 
the  tragedy,  the  workings  of  destiny  and  universal  law.  Their 
minds  are  more  attracted  by  those  current  questions  of  social 
and  political  science  in  which  Euripides  was  interested,  such  as 
the  futility  of  war,  the  position  of  women,  the  value  of  noble 
birth,  and  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  marriage  and  of  family 
life*.  But  although  reflexions  of  this  kind  hardly  touch  the 
deeper  significance  of  the  tragedy,  yet  they  arise  spontaneously 
out  of  the  course  of  the  incidents,  and  have  a  direct  reference 
to  the  action. 

But  in  the  majority  of  the  later  tragedies  a  great  change  is 
observable.  The  chorus  no  longer  appear  to  be  deeply 
affected  by  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  drama.  Their  attitude 
is  less  sympathetic ;  and  instead  of  expressions  of  emotion  or 
pensive  meditations,  they  occupy  the  pauses  of  the  play  with 
long  and  ornate  descriptions  of  some  legendary  event,  taken 
from  the  family  history  of  the  leading  characters '.  Thus  the 
tragic  meeting  of  the  brothers  in  the  Phoenissae  is  followed 
by  an  account  of  the  adventures  of  Cadmus,  and  his  slaughter 
of  the  dragon;  and  the  self-sacrifice  of  Menoeceus  suggests 
nothing  more  appropriate,  by  way  of  comment,  than  the  story 
of  Oedipus  and  the  Sphinx  \  Odes  of  this  kind  have  no  real 
bearing  upon  the  action,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  may  be 
regarded  as  interludes. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  connexion  is  even  more  remote, 
the  mythical  story  which  the  chorus  celebrate  being  one  with 
which  the  heroes  of  the  tragedy  have  no  concern.  Yet  even 
here  it  is  curious  to  observe,  in  the  practice  of  Euripides, 

^  In  the  playi  which  are  known  to  be  '  £.g.  Med.   409-444,    1081-1115. 

of   earlj  date — the    Alcestis,    Medea,  Ion  468-491.    Androm.  766-801.   Hel. 

Heracleidae,  and  Hippolytns — the  odes  1 15  i-i  16a. 

are  all  of  this  character.    Tlie  Hecnba  *  Cp.Hel.  1 301-1368.  Androm.  274- 

is  a  partial  exception :  bnt  the  choruses  308,  1010-1047.  Iph.  Taur.  1234-1383. 

in  tlds  play,  though  somewhat  mythical,  Iph.  Anl.   751-800,   1036-1097.     £1. 

are  far  less  irrelevant  than  in  many  of  699-746. 

the  later  compositions.  *  Phoen.  638-689,  1019^1066. 
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a  lingering  feeling  of  r^ard  for  the  old  traditions  of  the  drama. 
He  never  abandons  all  pretence  of  relationship  between  the  ode 
and  the  play,  but  even  when  the  reference  is  least  obvious, 
endeavours  to  supply  a  link  of  some  kind  or  another.  In  the 
Electra,  for  example,  nothing  could  appear  less  pertinent  to 
the  subject  of  Clytaemnestra's  death  than  the  description  of  the 
Shield  of  Achilles  by  which  it  is  preceded;  but  Euripides 
connects  the  two  by  observing,  at  the  end  of  the  ode,  that 
Clytaemnestra  must  die,  since  she  murdered  the  chief  who 
counted  among  his  followers  men  as  brave  as  Achilles  ^ 

A  further  symptom  of  the  decline  of  the  chorus,  and  of  its 
gradual  conversion  into  a  musical  interlude,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  style  and  language  of  the  choral  odes.  The  earlier 
lyrics  of  Euripides  are  masterpieces  of  graceful  beauty  and 
imaginative  power;  but  in  those  which  belong  to  his  later 
period  the  execution,  on  the  whole,  is  far  less  perfect  In  spite 
of  numerous  brilliant  exceptions,  there  is  a  general  tendency,  in 
these  later  compositions,  to  subordinate  sense  to  sound,  and  to ' 
think  more  of  the  music  than  of  the  language.  The  meaning 
is  occasionally  almost  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  words,  which  recalls 
the  inanities  of  the  Italian  opera.  The  sentences  are  spun  out 
to  enormous  length  with  strings  of  appositional  clauses  loosely 
hung  together;  and  the  mind  is  floated  along  from  phrase  to 
phrase,  and  picture  to  picture,  through  a  long  series  of  bewilder- 
ing images,  with  only  a  very  dim  conception  of  the  general 
purpose  of  the  whole*.  In  such  cases  it  is  clear  that  musical 
effect  was  the  prime  object ;  and  many  of  these  odes  appear  to 
have  been  composed,  more  as  a  vehicle  for  elaborate  melodies, 
than  as  an  integral  and  significant  portion  of  the  play*. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  from  the  choral  odes,  which  were  sung 


^  El.  432-486. 

*  This  apposttionAl  style  is  parodied 
by  Aristophanes  in  Ran.  I33i-i539  ^ 
VvKrh  /rcXeuyo^^  |  ^p/i'a,   r/ra  fUM  | 

'A/8a  wp6woKoF,  \  \ffvx^p  &4ntxoy  cxovra,  | 


'  Cp.  Aristotle's  well-known  criticism 
in  Poet,  c  18  (quoted  on  p.  155).  Cp. 
also  Schol.  Aristoph.  Achazn.  44a  oVra 
y^Lp  (i.e.  Euripides)  tl<r6,y€i  to^  x^P^^ 
06  rd  dic6\ov$a  ^tyyofiiyoifs  r$  inro$4ou, 
dW*  loropias  Tirdi  dvayyiKXwras,  in 
Iv  roTf  ^otyicaais. 
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during  the  intervals  of  the  action,  to  the  part  which  was  played 
by  the  chorus  in  the  dialogue  itself,  we  shall  find  the  same 
tendency  at  work.  The  intervention  of  the  chorus  in  the 
spoken  portion  of  the  dialogue  is  restricted,  in  most  cases,  to 
the  utterance  of  occasional  maxims,  and  of  responses  to  the 
long  addresses  of  the  leading  characters.  Those  lengthy  con- 
versations between  actor  and  chorus,  which  had  played  such 
a  prominent  part  in  the  dramas  of  Aeschylus,  are  seldom 
employed  by  Euripides ;  and  when  they  do  occur,  their  duration 
is  much  diminished,  and  their  dramatic  significance  reduced^. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  lyrical  duets  between  stage  and 
orchestra,  which  are  much  less  frequent  in  Euripides  than  in 
his  two  predecessors,  their  place  being  taken  by  duets  and  solos 
confined  exclusively  to  the  actors.  As  this  point  will  be  con- 
sidered more  fully  in  the  following  chapter,  it  will  be  sufficient 
in  the  present  place  to  merely  call  attention  to  the  fact,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  general  practice  of  Euripides'. 

The  transformation  effected  in  the  character  of  the  chorus 
during  the  course  of  the  fiflh  century  is  vividly  exemplified 
in  the  Phoenissae  of  Euripides,  as  compared  with  the  Septem 
of  Aeschylus.  Both  plays  deal  with  the  same  subject — 
the  invasion  of  Thebes,  and  the  conflict  between  Eteocles 
and  Polyneices;  but  the  treatment  is  entirely  different  In 
Aeschylus  the  action  upon  the  stage,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  scenes  towards  the  close,  is  devoid  of  tragic 
intensity,  and  consists  mainly  of  monologues  and  narratives. 
The  dramatic  excitement  of  the  play  is  centred  in  the  chorus 
of  Theban  maidens,  whose  wild  and  piteous  outcries  reflect  the 
agitation  and  despair  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  In  Euripides 
the  position  of  affairs  is  exactly  reversed,  all  the  passion  and 
emotion  being  confined  to  the  stage,  and  to  the  spectacle  of  the 
mother's  agony,  and  the  venomous  hatred  of  the  two  brothers. 
The  chorus  consist,  not  of  Thebans,  as  in  Aeschylus,  but  of 

^  In  the  Dioeteen  dramas  of  Euripides  Sophocles  they  occur  more  frequently 

there  are  only  abont  twenty-six  instances  (about  fifteen  in  the  seven  plays),  but 

of  such  conTersatioos ;  and,  with  the  not  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  as 

exception  of  those  in  the  Cyclops,  they  in  Aeschylus. 
are  mosUy  short  and  unimportant.    In         *  See  p.  36a. 
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Tyrian  maidens,  sent  to  Delphi  as  an  offering,  and  detained  in 
Thebes  by  mere  accident.  They  have  no  personal  concern  in 
the  war,  no  preference  for  either  side,  and  no  fears  for  their 
own  safety.  Their  position  is  one  of  complete  impartiality,  and 
their  indifference  finds  expression  in  the  unruffled  tranquillity 
and  mythical  allusiveness  of  the  choral  odes.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  tragedy  they  drop  all  pretence  of  dramatic  impersonation, 
and  as  they  leave  the  orchestra,  speak  as  mere  competitors  in 
the  tragic  contest,  expressing  a  hope  that  they  will  obtain  the 
crown  of  victory*. 

Speaking  generally,  then,  the  history  of  the  chorus  in  Euri- 
pides is  a  history  of  gradual  decline.  But  Euripides,  in  this 
as  well  as  in  many  other  points,  is  not  always  consistent  in 
carrying  out  his  innovating  tendencies.  At  times,  even  in  his 
later  works,  he  recurs  with  sudden  affection  to  the  ancient 
practice,  and  restores  the  chorus  to  much  of  its  original 
grandeur  and  significance.  Thus  in  the  Supplices  the  mothers 
of  the  seven  chiefs  are  the  persons  most  deeply  concerned  in 
the  issue  of  the  action ;  and  their  utterances,  in  consequence, 
are  marked  by  unusual  intensity  of  personal  feeling.  But  the 
most  conspicuous  example  of  all  is  the  Bacchae.  In  this  play, 
one  of  the  very  latest  of  extant  Greek  tragedies,  the  chorus 
appears  to  make  its  dying  effort,  and  flashes  forth  with  renewed 
splendour,  just  before  its  final  degradation.  The  wild  and 
passionate  enthusiasm  of  the  Bacchantes,  their  breathless  sus- 
pense during  the  progress  of  an  action  on  which  their  very  life 
depends,  and  their  jubilant  exultation  over  the  victory,  not  only 
give  to  the  play  its  distinctive  tone,  but  also  excite  a  dramatic 
interest  hardly  inferior  to  the  interest  of  the  Eumenides. 

§  6.    The  Language. 

Among  the  causes  which  contributed  to  the  popularity  of 
Euripides  in  ancient  times,  not  the  least  important  was  the 

^  Phoen.   1 759- 1 76 1   Sf  fiiyi  fftfo^      are  repeated  at  the  end  of  the  Orestes, 
VUttf  T^¥  i/i^  I  fiiorw  Karixots  |  leal  /i^      and  the  IphigeneU  in  Tanris. 
kiyoit  ffttfarovca.    These  same  lyrics 
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beauty  of  his  style,  which  was  universally  admired  for  its  grace- 
ful facility  and  rhetorical  power  *.  The  extent  of  the  enthusiasm 
which  it  excited  in  antiquity  is  proved  by  the  permanence  of  its 
effect  upon  Greek  literature.  It  speedily  became  the  recognised 
style  of  the  later  tragedy^,  and  was  imitated  with  hardly  less 
zeal  by  the  comic  dramatists '.  Even  Aristophanes  felt  its 
charm,  and  confessed  that,  while  abhorring  the  sentiments  of 
the  poet,  he  was  willing  to  copy  the  elegance  of  his  language  *. 
Dionysius,  the  critic,  places  Euripides  among  the  most  pro- 
minent representatives  of  the  'flowery'  kind  of  writing;  praises 
his  diction  for  its  soil  and  fluent  attractiveness,  and  the  har- 
monious balance  of  its  clauses;  and  compares  it  to  a  gently 
flowing  stream,  or  to  a  picture  in  which  lights  and  shades  are 
imperceptibly  commingled  \  This  description,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
is  doubtless  a  true  one  ;  the  style  of  Euripides  is  distinguished 
by  nothing  so  much  as  by  its  easy  and  melodious  smoothness. 
At  the  same  time  it  possesses  many  other  striking  merits  which 
are  not  always  to  be  found  in  the  'flowery*  method  of  composi- 
tion. It  is  lucid,  without  being  commonplace.  Though  frequently 
diffuse,  it  is  capable  at  times  of  intense  force  and  concentration. 
In  the  expression  of  tempestuous  emotion,  and  of  deep  and  tender 
pathos,  it  is  hardly  to  be  excelled.  Above  all,  when  at  its  best, 
it  displays  in  full  perfection  that  supreme  and  unapproachable 
beauty  of  form,  of  which  the  Greeks  alone  possessed  the  secret. 

^  See  Fraccaroli,  De  Euripidis  scri-  diverso  Menander.*    On  the  admiration 

bendi  artificio.  of  Philemon  and  Diphilus  for  Euripides, 

■  Aristot  Rhet  3.  a  ohl\  yelp  oX  r^t  see  Vita  Eur.  p.   7  (Dindf.),  Athen. 

rpay^iiaf   woidvtrrtf    tri    'vpSnmu    r6v  p.  43  a. 

uin^  rp&mFf  dAAd  .  .  .  rS»  ivoijukrw  *  SchoLPlat.  p.33o(Bekker) 'Api0To- 

hp^MoaiP  Sea  irof^  rij^  SuiAcjcr^K  iffriv,  ^itnjs  •  .  .  lirw/i^Scrro  M  t{)  atcinrruv 

oft  61  wp6rtpcr   Mfffiow,     Ibid.   c.    1  fiiy  Evpiwii/rfv,  fu/itia$ai  d*  aOr^.     KfNi- 

MkivrtTtu  i*  tZ,  lav  ris  !«  r^  ttca$vias  rufor  Tisblav;  itofjaf/6s  nt  ipoiro  $€aTris' 

BtaXiierov  iitkiywy  crwriB^'   Svtp  EifK-  \   vwok€irr6\oyot,     yvwfulkiiKTTjtf     thpt' 

wi9ffs    vMcf  ital    {nr4iti^€   wpSrros,      In  vi9apiffro<f><wl(wy,     tcoi  alrbt  5*   i^ono* 

addition  to  this  testimony  of  Aristotle,  koyiircu      XKtp^s      Kara\cifA0aPoiiaats' 

the  imitaUon  of  Earipides  is  an  obvious  XP^V^   t^P   o^tov    rov   arSfiarot   rfr 

feature  in  the  fragments  of  the  later  arpoyyvK^,   \   roi/t    rovs   8*    dyopaiovt 

tragic  poets.  Ijttov  4  'itwot  woiw, 

*  Quint.  Inst.  Orat.  10.  i.  69  '  et  ad-         ^  Dion.   Hal.,  Comp.  Verb.  c.   33. 

miratus  maxime  est,  ut  saepe  testatur»  The  name  he  gives  to  this  style  is  the 

et   earn   secutni  quamquam  in  opere  dy^pd  oi^tfcirir. 
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Regarded  as  a  whole  the  language  of  Euripides  appears 
uniform  and  consistent  in  its  texture.  But  when  examined 
more  in  detail,  it  will  be  found  to  exhibit  considerable  diver- 
sities, according  to  the  varying  nature  of  the  subject.  The 
lyrical  odes  stand  by  themselves.  But  even  in  the  dialogue 
Euripides  may  be  said  to  have  three  varieties  of  style.  The 
first  of  these  is  that  which  he  employs  in  the  narrative  portions 
of  tragedy,  and  in  those  parts  where  the  excitement  and 
pathos  are  less  pronounced.  On  these  occasions  he  follows 
Aeschylus  rather  than  Sophocles  in  the  use  of  grand  and 
pompous  phraseology  \  He  displays,  like  Aeschylus,  a  par* 
tiality  for  words  of  sonorous  form,  which  give  weight  and 
dignity  to  the  verse*.  He  delights,  also,  in  long  picturesque 
epithets  and  grandiloquent  phrases.  Cars  are  'earth-treading,' 
shields  are  'iron-backed,'  a  day  is  a  'shining  transit  of  the  sun,' 
sheep  are  'nurslings  of  Parnassian  herbage'.*  This  occa- 
sional strain  of  magniloquence  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of 
Aristophanes,  by  whom  it  is  frequently  ridiculed  \     Though 


^  Most  of  the  narratives  in  Earipides 
are  of  this  kind.  We  may  mention,  as 
examples,  Phocn.  1090-1 199,  Ion  Hi2- 
1238,  Androm.  1085-1165. 

'  Especially  (i)  substantives  in  -;<a, 
such  as  vapBivtvfMt  oUovprj/iOj  ffvytcoi' 
/jajfui,  xpv(TaJna,  dpipSytvfta,  vway Kdkifffia, 
fdarjfta,  ytifi^tvfui  h.t,\.  (a)  Compound 
adjectives  in  -ywos,  '-wros,  -v^yyi  and 
the  like,  e.g.  wpaSvvroSf  x'^^^^^'^^h 
\tVK6wijxvtf  tcaXMvrjxyt  «.r.X. 

Many  of  these  formations  were  coined 
by  Earipides  himself.  But  in  the  in- 
vention of  new  words  he  was  not  nearly 
so  prolific  as  Aeschylus.  The  words 
which  appear  in  his  writings  for  the 
first  time  are  only  about  700,  though 
collected  from  nineteen  plays  and 
copious  fragments ;  while  the  seven 
plays  and  the  scanty  fragments  of 
Aeschylus  supply  over  1 100  (Schirlitz, 
De  sermonis  tragici  per  Euripidem  in- 
crementisy  Halle,  1865). 

'  Med.  1123  6xov  wtSaarifi^,  Phoen. 
1 1 30  ffiivfpoywTois  daviBot  r^voif.     An* 


drom.  1086  <patvrds  i^Xiov  9t§^69ovt. 
Ibid.  HOC  n^Ka,  tpvXXMos  Ilapri^aiar 
vatd€vfiaTcu  Cp.  also  Phoen.  488  /a^t§ 
wpo<rip4p(iy  I  w^pyoiai  mjKTafy  icXufti&Kwr 
wpwrafAfidffds,  Androm.  99a  iitrtXBtiv 
woiiXiKols  Jk6rffjuiaiw,  Ion  ia66-i368 
\A(v<r^t  ^*  avTTJi  tovs  dxr}pdTovsv\6K<nn  | 
tc6firjs  Kara^'fivwat  liapvoffov  vKdxfSf  \  6$€¥ 
w€Tpato¥  &XfMa  ^OK(v9ijctTat.  Iph.  Taor. 
137a  d^i¥0€i  8)  orjfMdpTpoiauf  ict^" 
yiiTfiiyot  (bearing  the  marks  of  blows). 
Ibid.  634  Kai  r$$  dptlat  dtf0tp6ppvro¥ 
y6yos  \  ^ov9^s  /uXlfffffjs,    Androm.  166 

'AxcA^v  Zf6<ro¥.  Here.  Fur.  1369-1373 
kvtX  tk  capKbs  wtpifi6kau  iKnfcifajy  | 
i^fiwyra ,  ftox^ovs  otf  irXiftf  ri  Mkiyny ;  | 
wUovi  WOT  4  kioyrat  4  rpurwfidrifvt  \ 
Tu^yas  1j  Tiyayras  i)  TtrpofftctX^  |  irey- 
TavpovkffOrj  w6ktfioy  o^k  i^^vwra ; 

*  E.g.  throughout  the  scene  in  the 
Achamians,  404-479.  Cp.  436  vcirXw- 
I'^^^fiZ^  Trjk^tpov  fiattdifiara^  449  du€k$€ 
kahcify  ora^/Mur,  479  lekut  w^*rd  doi/id- 
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copied  from  Aeschylus,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  equal  the 
original  in  vividness  and  imaginative  power.  At  times,  indeed, 
it  seems  more  like  a  mannerism  of  speech,  consciously  adopted 
for  the  sake  of  effect,  than  like  the  spontaneous  outcome  of 
a  gorgeous  fancy. 

But  Euripides  has  also  another  style,  which  was  considered 
by  the  ancients  to  be  peculiarly  characteristic  of  his  poetry, 
and  to  which  Aristophanes  is  obviously  alluding,  when  he  makes 
him  boast  of  having  'reduced  the  bulk  and  pruned  down  the 
pomposity'  of  tragic  diction  ^  It  may  be  called  the  'plain* 
style,  and  its  distinguishing  features  are  simplicity  and  absence 
of  ornament.  The  language  it  employs  is  that  of  ordinary 
life;  yet  owing  to  some  subtle  and  indefinable  charm  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  words,  it  strikes  the  finest  chords  of 
emotion  '•  In  scenes  of  deep  feeling,  in  tender  dialogues,  and 
pathetic  speeches  and  descriptions,  Euripides  glides  imper- 
ceptibly into  this  natural  way  of  writing,  which  he  uses  with 
overwhelming  effect.  To  reproduce  such  passages  in  a  transla- 
tion would  be  useless ;  their  delicate  beauty  vanishes  with  the 
slightest  alteration  of  the  language.  -  But  we  may  mention 
Medea's  soliloquy  before  the  murder  of  her  children,  Hercules* 
lament  over  his  wife  and  sons,  and  the  description  of  the  dying 
Alcestis,  as  beautiful  examples  of  this  simple  kind  of  pathos*. 
The  style  which  we  have  been  describing  is  warmly  commended 
by  Aristotle,  who  regards  Euripides  as  its  inventor  *.  Though 
apparently  easy,  yet  to  wield  it  with  effect  is  granted  only  to  the 
highest  genius.    Hence  one  of  the  poets  of  the  Anthology  warns 

*  Rao.  939-941  ^UX'  (ars  wapiKafiov  irf&ys  . .  .  /itrd  y4  rot  r^  rtieroieToviap 
r^  rix?^^  ^^^^  ffov  t6  wpSnw  t{t$vs  \  'HpoivA^  ^l^t  Tifxca  KatcSrr  81)  Ko^Kir^ 
oldovcop  inrd  Ko/Awaaftdrcify  Mai  firffi&rcav  ia$*  Siroc  rc^.  o<f>69pa  ^rj/jwiks  r6 
IwaxfiSiv,  I  ttrxvta^  ftikp  itp&nicrw  abi^v  \€y6fA*yoy,  dXA^  yiyovtv  hifnjX^y  rp 
K€u  t6  0dpos  d^ikor,  vA(i<r(i. 

*  LongioQS  de  sablim.  c.  40  iroXXo2  >  Med.  1019  foil.,  Here.  Fur.  1351 
rSm  woiffrwr  .  .  .  jroiroTf  Moi  Srjfjwdtai  foil.,  Ale  15a  foil. 

rois  MiMffi  HaX  ovtkv  kwayofUvois  wtptr-  *  Aristot.  Rhet.  3.  2  iib  Sci  KavOitttiv 

rhuf  in  rd  voAAd  avyxp^f^^yotf  9td  fUvov  votovvras,  teal  fiij  doKUv  kiytiv  rcirXa- 

rov   aw$€ipat  nai  dpfi6<rai   ravra  5/Mtft  ciiivon  <lAAd  w*^vic6Tvr  rovro  y^p  m^a- 

6yma¥  mU  hden^fia  gai  rd  /a^  ravuvoi  v6v  .  .  .  HKiwrtrcu  5'  cS,  Jdy  nt  !«  Tfjs 

ho»€i¥  cZrcu  irtfHtfiakowro,  KoBawtp  *Kpi»  tlv9^s  ZtaKiierov  hickiywf  ffvyrtOy*  intp 

cro^ianp  iv  riotr,  h  rott  vXfiVroif  Elpi-  Elpivlinjs  woitt  ical  inriJitt^t  wp&rot* 
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his  readers  against  the  folly  of  imitating  Euripides,  'whose 
path/  he  says,  '  though  smooth  and  inviting  to  the  eye,  proves 
rougher,  to  those  who  follow  it,  than  sharp-pointed  caltrops  \' 

The  third  manner,  the  forensic,  prevails  almost  exclusively 
in  those  debates  and  oratorical  contentions  which  Euripides 
seldom  fails  to  introduce*.  In  diction  it  is  sometimes  pompous 
and  ornamental,  sometimes  simple  and  straightforward;  but 
it  is  to  be  discriminated  from  each  of  the  other  styles  by  its 
strong  and  pronounced  rhetorical  colouring.  The  conscious 
art  of  the  advocate  is  everywhere  apparent.  Sometimes  this  art 
degenerates  into  artifice  and  over-subtlety,  and  produces  those 
'  twists  and  contrivances '  of  which  the  comic  poets  complained '. 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  speeches  composed  in  this  fashion  are 
striking  specimens  of  oratorical  power,  and  their  force  and 
argumentative  skill  were  the  admiration  of  the  ancient  writers 
on  rhetoric*. 

In  spite  of  the  varied  excellencies  of  Euripides,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  in  carefulness  of  execution  and  finish  of  language 
he  compares  unfavourably  with  Sophocles.  Signs  of  hasty  and 
negligent  composition  are  far  from  infrequent  in  the  work  of  his 
later  period.  Apart  from  occasional  examples  of  loose  and 
ill-constructed  sentences'^,  he  is  apt  at  times  to  lapse  into 
a  mechanical  style  of  tragic  diction,  which  takes  the  place  of 
poetic  inspiration.  A  conventional  aspect  is  given  to  the  verse 
by  the  constant  employment  of  certain  stock  phrases  and  forms 
of  expression.  The  word  'dew,'  for  example,  is  repeatedly 
introduced  for  every  kind  of  liquid,  and  the  word  'couch'  is 

•  AnthoL  Pal.  7.  50  t^k  ^ptMtw  •  Cp.  the  long  string  of  relative 
frtjr'  tpx^o  V^*  \vifi&K)<ov  \  hvafiarov  clauses  in  Here.  Fur.  1-7  ru  rbv  Aiot 
i»9pwnois  oTftov,  Aoi^ktOha.  |  \€tfj  ftlv  avkKtKjpov  oiiK  ottw  fipoiSiv^  \  *Apyttov 
ydip  Ibfiy  Kot  Mppo$os'  Ijy  bi  ris  av-  *Afupirpvatk\  tv  'AXjcm6s  nor*  \  cnx^'  & 
rijv  I  *tafiaiyp,  x^^*^^^  "f^RVX^^  ^*<^-  Xlcpacflw,  naripa  rovb'  'llpaKkiovi  i  \  U 
Xo»oj.  T(i<r8c  6i7/9as  «<rx«»',  ivO*  6  7»ryf  kt)s  |  atap* 

•  Cp.  Ariitoph.  Pax  534  irwiyT^f  twf  ot&x^^  Ifikaartv,  Srr  yipovs  "Aptjs  \ 
firj/iariwy  Ikitayiicwr,  taoHi*  dpiBfi^v  dXiyWf  ot  KdS/xov  w6\i¥  j 

•  Aristoph.  Ran.  775  dyriXoytwtf  ml  rfitvovai  walBcay  wcuaiv,  Cp.  also  the 
Xoytff/i&if  jrcU  erpo^>w¥,  Cp.  826-828,  involved  arrangement  of  the  words  in 
892-894,956-958,  &c  Hel.  718  ffittvbuv  Z\  St*  cittcvS',  oWp 

^  Kg,  Dion  Chrysost.  Or.  18.  Quint.  tTx*'  rvv  9*  lx«  I  fiMfuiTa  vp6(as  rdya$* 
Inst*  Orat.  10.  I.  68.  cvrvx^crrara. 
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used  no  less  than  twenty-nine  times  in  one  play  as  a  synonym 
for  wedlock  *.  Circumlocutions,  such  as  '  circle  of  the  market/ 
and  'circle  of  the  sun/  are  hardly  less  common".  The  practice 
of  repeating  the  same  word  is  often  pushed  to  extremes,  as  in 
his  'holy,  holy  night . . .  hasten,  hasten  on  wings  ...  by  sorrow, 
by  calamity  we  are  ruined,  ruined  V  Alliteration  and  verbal 
antithesis  are  further  tricks  of  style  in  which  he  indulges  to 
excess*.  The  presence  of  these  defects  in  certain  plays,  and 
portions  of  plays,  may  be  recognised  and  conceded,  without 
interfering  with  our  admiration  for  his  greatest  productions,  or 
affecting  our  general  estimate  of  the  beauty  of  his  diction. 


§  7.    Moral  and  Religious  Ideas, 

When  Euripides  wrote  for  the  stage,  the  time  had  passed 
away  in  which  it  was  possible  for  an  Athenian  of  education 
to  place  any  credence  in  those  antique  legends  which  formed 


^  Kg.  Hipp.  137  Tora/itf  dp6<r^.  Iph. 
Tanr.  355  IvaXlq,  ip6<r^,  1 193  BaKaaaiq 
ip6<r^,  Iph.  Aul.  183  Kfnjyalcus  dp6aois. 
Aodrom.  167  'Ax^X^/ov  9p6ffov,  The 
words  ^ixn  and  Xitcrpov  occur  twenty- 
nine  times  in  the  Helena,  in  various 
senses  connected  with  marriage,  e.g. 
7  Xiicrp*  iuf^K€v  Atcurov,  30  Iftov  ffx^h^^*^ 
X^X^>  33  i^fj^ifuaet  r&ii  *KX^ayhp<^ 
X^X7»  4^  ^^  a^ai/u  Mtvikiw  X^x<^>  59 
Sra  n^  kiiCTp*  {noerpitav  nvi  ic.r,K, 

Another  favourite  word  in  Euripides 
is  vo^,  which  occurs  in  various  con- 
▼entional  phrases  (e.g.  vdcrifAoy  5*  IX- 
04Ht  woia  Ale.  1153,  iroT  /i'  vn€(dy€ii 
vSia  Hec.  813,  rl  xp^t**  ^'(f^o;  r^v 
ifii^y  kx  96/ieap  v^da  Hec.  977,  wapOivov 
I4x<»f  v^^  Orest.  1317,  dfmprtir'  6BXi^ 
ftffTp6f  vodl  Here.  Fur.  336,  alv  varpds 
fioKoiy  volU  Hipp.  661. 

The  phrases  <p&s  6pdy,  ^6os  fiKhuy 
K.r.Kf  in  the  sense  'to  live/  are  ex- 
tremely common  in  Euripides,  and  are 
found  nine  timet  in  the  Hippolytus 
alone. 

'  'Ayopdt  KiitcKos  Orest.  919,  k^kXot 
^Xmw  Hec  41a.     Especially  frequent  is 


his  use  of  the  word  irrvx4  An<l  its  com* 
pounds,  e.g.  KiBaipS/yot  vrtUxos  Bacch. 
62,  HrjKiov  rn/xw  Androm.  1377,  ijKiov 
dyavraxcd  Hipp.  601,  cufiarot  dft^' 
VTvxdi  Ion.  519,  94Ktov  iroXvOopoi  Sta* 
irrvxcu  Iph.  Taur.  726,  'Axoiw  wivXoxoi 
vfptnTvxai  Hec.  1015,  ^Xiov  mptirrvxoi 
Ion  1516,  &c. 

'  Orest.  174-180  ir6rvia  vSryia  yh( 
.  .  .  ^Xc  /xuXf  teardwrtpos  .  .  .  tnr^  ydp 
AXyiojy  {fv6  rt  avpupopds  Ikoix^t^^*  olx^ 
H€$a,  This  mannerism  becomes  re- 
markably common  in  the  later  plays. 
Fraccaroli  (p.  53)  gives  eighteen  in- 
stances out  of  the  Bacchae,  and  thirty- 
nine  out  of  the  Orestes.  Cp.  the  parody 
in  Aristoph.  Thpsm.  913  Xo^Si  fi€,  Xafi4 
fi§,  w6ffi'  I  vtpifiaXf  bk  x^P"^'  I  ^P*f  ^^ 
Kvaoi,     &'nayi  fi*  dway  dvay*  dvayi  fit, 

^  Iph.  Taur.  330  dyafioi,  drticvot, 
dvoKiif  &<pi\oi,  Orest.  ig^itcay€s,i0aptt, 
1303  KolytTtf  dXXvrc,  Siirrvxa  biarofia 
<l>d<ryaya  ir4fjiv(T€,  Phoen.  357  ^povSty 
cS  Ko^  ^povSJv,  Iph.  Taur.  ao3  hvaHai^ 
ficay  balfiMff  889  iboi/s  dydbovs.  See 
Fraccaroli  (1.  c)  for  numerous  further 
exampU 
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the  subject  of  the  tragic  drama.  But  they  still  retained  their 
hold  over  the  minds  of  the  common  people,  and  their  per- 
formance in  the  theatre  continued  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  sort 
of  religious  celebration.  Under  these  circumstances  the  duty  of 
the  tragic  poet,  who  regarded  his  vocation  in  a  serious  light, 
was  one  of  some  difficulty.  It  was  possible  for  him  to  follow 
the  example  pf  Sophocles,  and  preserve  an  outward  acqui- 
escence in  the  traditional  beliefs,  while  modifying  their 
incongruities  and  heightening  their  impressiveness.  Euripides, 
however,  was  not  content  to  pursue  such  a  course  \  He  was 
unable  to  conceal  his  contempt  for  the  monstrosity  of  some  of 
the  ancient  myths  on  which  the  national  religion  was  founded, 
and  in  several  passages  of  his  tragedies  he  subjects  them  to 
the  severest  criticism  *.   He  allows  his  characters,  in  these  places, 


^  On  the  religious  views  of  Euripides 
see  Liibker,  Beitrage  zur  Theologie  und 
Ethik  des  Eoripidet.  Maignen,  Morale 
d*£nripide.  Decbarme,  Euripide  et 
Tesprit  de  son  thdttre,  chaps,  a  and  3. 

*  Dr.  Verrall,  in  the  striking  book 
which  he  has  just  published  (Euri- 
pides the  Rationalist,  Cambridge,  1895;, 
adopts  an  opinion  concerning  the  re- 
ligious sentiments  of  Euripides  which 
in  many  respects  is  entirely  novel.  He 
considers  that  Euripides  was  a  sceptic 
of  the  aggressive  type,  Whose  principal 
object  in  writing  tragedy  was  to  attack 
the  state  religion,  but  who,  perceiving 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  pose  as  an 
open  enemy,  endeavoured  to  accomplish 
his  ends  by  covert  ridicule.  The  plan 
which  he  adopted  was  as  follows.  In 
dramatising  a  legend  for  the  stage  he 
made  an  outward  show  of  following  the 
ordinary  tradition;  but  he  contrived, 
at  the  same  time,  by  means  of  various 
sly  hints  and  delicate  innuendos,  to 
suggest  a  rationalistic  explanation  of  the 
miraculous  details,  which  was  calculated 
to  bring  the  whole  fable  into  contempt 
His  plays,  therefore,  being  constructed 
in  this  &$hioD,  contain  in  reality 
two  separate  plots — the  ostensible  and 
superficial  plot,  which  was  intended  to 


satisfy  the  orthodox,  and  the  rationalised 
modification  which  lay  half  concealed 
beneath  it,  and  which  the  intelligent 
sceptic  would  easily  detect.  It  was  in 
this  subtle  and  insidious  method  of 
attack  that  he  found  congenial  employ- 
ment for  that  '  unsurpassed  and,  it  may 
be,  unsurpassable  wit,'  which,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Verrall,  was  his  greatest 
faculty. 

Dr.  Verrall  proceeds  to  illustrate  this 
theory  by  an  analysis  of  three  plays,  the 
Alcestis,  Ion,  and  Iphigeneia  in  Tauris. 
The  story  of  the  Alcestis,  as  told  by 
implication,  assumes  the  following  form. 
Alcestis  never  really  dies  at  all,  but  is 
reduced  to  a  state  of  coma  by  feat  of 
the  oracle ;  and  her  husband,  who  thinks 
her  dead,  and  is  ashamed  of  his  conduct, 
buries  her  in  haste  to  avoid  publicity. 
Then  Hercules,  who  has  been  enter- 
tained at  the  palace,  and  become  '  very 
drunk,'  on  hearing  the  news  hastens  off 
to  the  tomb,  finds  Alcesris  recovered 
from  her  trance,  and  restores  her  to 
Admetus.  The  two  other  plays  are 
treated  in  the  same  fashion,  and  an 
ordinary  story  of  real  life  is  extracted 
out  of  their  legendary  details. 

Such  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  hypo- 
thesis which  Dr.  Verrall  has  elaborated 
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to  express  without  reserve  their  indignation  at  the  lust  and 
treachery  of  the  legendary  deities.  *  Is  it  just/  exclaims  Ion, 
Uhat  the  gods  who  lay  down  laws  for  mankind  should  them- 
selves act  lawlessly?  ...  If  Apollo,  and  Poseidon,  and  Zeus, 
the  lord  of  heaven,  were  to  pay  penalty  for  the  wives  they  have 
ravished,  soon  would  their  temples  be  emptied  of  all  treasure  *.' 
No  less  bitter  is  the  complaint  of  Amphitryon  against  Zeus,  for 
his  seduction  of  Alcmene,  and  his  desertion  of  Hercules. 
'Even  I,'  he  says,  'though  but  a  mortal,  surpass  thee  in 
virtue.  I  have  not  betrayed  the  sons  of  Hercules.  As  for 
thee,  thou  knewest  how  to  steal  in  secret  to  the  bed  of 
another's  wife,  but  to  save  thy  friends  thou  knowest  not 
A  feeble  god,  or  a  treacherous,  art  thou".' 

Sometimes  the  opinion  is  boldly  advanced  that  these  stories 
about  the  deities  are  mere  inventions,  and  that  mankind  have 
attributed  to  the  divine  beings  their  own  vices  and  passions. 
'Never  will  I  believe,'  says  Hercules,  'that  the  gods  pursue 
unlawful  loves,  or  that  they  throw  their  kindred  into  bonds,  or 
that  one  is  master  of  the  other.  God,  if  he  be  a  true  god,  has 
need  of  nothing.  These  are  but  the  pitiful  fables  of  poets '.' 
In  the  same  way  it  is  occasionally  hinted  that  prodigies  such  as 
the  birth  of  Helen  from  a  swan's  egg,  and  the  sun's  deviation 


at  great  length,  and  with  mnch  subtlety 
and  penetration.  Bnt  it  is  open  to 
▼arioos  objections  which,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  are  Tery  difficult  to  oyercome. 
If  we  accept  his  Tiew,  we  should  have 
to  beUeve  that  the  real  purpose  of 
Euripides  had  been  ignored  and  mis- 
interpreted by  every  critic,  ancient  as 
weU  as  modem,  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years.  This  fact  in  itself  is 
a  sufficient  cause  for  hesitation.  More- 
over, the  anomalies  and  incongruities 
in  the  plays  of  Euripides,  on  which 
Dr.  VerraU  bases  his  conclusions,  are 
not  greater  than  those  which  are  to  be 
found  in  most  other  works  of  fiction. 
Indeed,  there  are  very  few  dramas  which, 
if  subjected  to  an  equally  searching 
process  of  dissection,  would  come  out 


unscathed.  These  and  other  objections 
are  forcibly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Mozley 
in  his  article  in  the  Classical  Review 
(Nov.  1895,  pp.  407-413),  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred  for  further  infor- 
mation. 

*  Ion  436-451. 

*  Here.  Fur.  339-347.  Cp.  frag. 
266  (the  cruelty  of  Athene  in  permitting 
human  sacrifices). 

'  Here.  Fur.  1 341 -1346.  Cp.  Iph. 
Taur.  380-391,  where  Iph igencia  refuses 
to  believe  that  the  gods  delight  in 
human  blood,  and  adds  robs  d'  MAi\ 

0(dy  t6  ^vKov  d^cu^i^w  ioicw*  \  o^d^va 
-ydp  dtfioi  haiiAovonf  tiycu  xcuruK.  Cp. 
also  frag.  292  cl  9«oi  rt  ipaHiiv  al<txP^$ 
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from  his  course  in  horror  at  the  crime  of  Atreus^  are  poetical 
fancies*.     Many,  also,  of  the  religious  customs  and  supersti- 
tions of  the  time,  which  were  inconsistent  with  reason  or  common 
sense,  such  as  the  abuse  of  the  privil^e  of  asylum,  and  the 
belief  in  pollution  by  contact  with  murderers,  are  fearlessly 
criticised  '• 
—    But  it  is  against  orades  and  divinations,  and  the  whole  tribe 
of  seers  and  soothsayers,  that  the  attacks  of  Euripides  are  more 
especially  directed.      For  this  animosity  there  was  a  political 
motive.     Delphi,  throughout  the  Peloponnesian  War,  had  taken 
the  side  of  Sparta  with  open  partiality  \    Moreover,  during  the 
debates  on  the  Sicilian  expedition,  oracles  and  prophecies  had 
been  lavishly  employed  in  favour  of  the  enterprise  \     Hence  its 
disastrous  termination  excited,  among  the  Athenians,  a  strong 
popular  feeling  against  the  whole  system  of  divination  ^    At 
such  a  time  it  was  possible  for  a  poet  to  attack  the  system  with- 
out fear  of  opposition  or  prosecution  ;  and  Euripides,  in  many 
plays,  has  given  expression  to  the  prevailing  sentiment.    The 
Delphic  oracle,  in  particular,  is  frequently  exhibited  in  an  un- 
favourable light.    Apollo,  the  god  of  Delphi,  is  represented  in 
the  Ion  as  a  seducer  of  women,  who  endeavours  to  conceal  his 
misdeeds  by  means  of  a  fraudulent  response,  and  who,  after 
his  plot  has  been  discovered,  is  ashamed  to  appear  in  person, 
and  sends  Athene  to  take  his  place '.    The  vengeance  which 
he  exacts  from  Neoptolemus,  when  engaged  in  the  very  act  of 
restitution,  is  described  as  the  conduct  of  a  base  character  who 
'remembers  old  grudges'.'     His  incitement  of  Orestes  to  the 
murder  of  his  mother  is  denounced,  in  many  tragedies,   as 


»  Iph.  Aul.  794-800.    El.  737-745- 

*  Ion  1312-1319.  Frags.  a66  and 
1049. 

•  Thnc.  I.  118. 

*  Pint.  Nicias  c.  13. 
»  Thnc.  8. 1. 

•  Ion  67-73,  Hll'Hffi*  Cp.  in  the 
lame  play  Crensa*f  pathetic  monody 
(881-922)  in  which  she  denounces 
Apollo's  crnelty  towards  herself  and 
her  child  (ao2  /lo/i^^,  3»  Aarovt  froT,  | 


A  bvaraySs  ffoi  |  Kovpw,  rbv  ^pltcif  ftarpdi  \ 
tls  cirvdr  fi&\Xu  Tctr  cAy  |  .  • .  cJfWt  fiw 
teal  vvv  Ippfi  I  VToydis  d/nraoBfts  \  Bob^a 
vats  fJUH  Kfd  <r6s  \  rkdfwy,  ah  tk  Kt$d/Hf  | 
tc\d(€is  muSyoM  ftiKwwif,  |  .  .  .  Idb,  Murdr 
tlvdrvp  I . . .  fua€ta'd  Aakot  «a2  Sd^ros  | 
Spvta  <poipiica, 
'  Androm.  1161-1165. 
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wicked  and  immoraP.  But  the  most  deliberate  and  bitter  of 
all  the  invectives  against  the  art  of  divination  is  contained 
in  the  Helena,  a  play  which  was  produced  shortly  after  the 
Sicilian  expedition,  when  popular  indignation  was  at  its  height. 
'  False  and  worthless/  it  is  there  said,  '  are  the  utterances  of 
soothsayers,  nor  is  wisdom  to  be  found  in  flames  of  fire,  or  in  the 
voices  of  the  feathered  tribe.  'Tis  folly  to  hope  that  birds  can 
bring  benefit  to  mortal  men.  .  .  .  Let  us  rather,  at  our  sacrifices, 
beseech  the  gods  to  send  us  blessings,  and  let  us  pay  no 
heed  to  oracles.  .  .  •  Wisdom  and  prudence  are  the  wisest 
soothsayers  ^' 

In  these  and  similar  passages  Euripides  makes  no  secret  of 
the  sentiments  with  which  he  regarded  the  grosser  superstitions 
of  the  time.  Still,  in  spite  of  his  occasional  frankness,  it  is 
easy  to  exaggerate  the  extent  and  purport  of  his  criticisms.  To 
represent  him,  after  the  fashion  of  many  scholars,  as  an  uncom- 
promising opponent  of  the  national  religion,  and  as  a  satirist  who 
was  perpetually  throwing  contempt  on  the  materials  with  which 
he  had  to  work,  is  hardly  justified  by  the  facts  of  the  case  •.   The 

*  £L  1245  ^otfiSs  Tf  *oifios,  (UX*  &ya^  being  settled  by  actual  demonstration, 
fdp  ier'  ifi6t,  \  ctyw'  ffixpdi  5'  &¥  oite  and  most  be  left  more  or  less  to  each 
ixn^^  (Toi  iro^  (spoken  by  the  Dios-  man's  own  opinion.  But  it  seems  to 
curi).  Cp.  ibid.  1302 ;  Orest.  28-30,  me  that  there  is  more  truth  in  Her- 
160,  417;  Iph.  Taur.  71 1-7 15-  mannas  view,  that  the  chief  anxiety  of 

*  Hel.  744-757*  Similar  sentiments  Euripides  in  his  dramatic  work  was, 
are  to  be  found  in  Iph.  Taur.  570-575 ;  not  to  inculcate  this  or  that  doctrine, 
Iph.  AuL  520,  956-958 ;  Ion  6S5 ;  but  to  write  a  good  tragedy.  No  doubt 
frags.  795  and  973.  the  question  of  religious  belief  was  one 

'  Schlegel,  Dramatic  Literature,  p.  on  which  he  felt  deeply,  and  to  which 

117.     Mtiller*s  Literature  of  Greece,  he    constantly  refers,  directly   or   in- 

p.  358.  directly,  in  the  course  of  his  plays. 

Dr.  Verrall  goes  much  further  than  But  to  suppose  that  he  took  to  the  stage 

the  older  critics,  and  considers  that  this  for  polemical  reasons,  to   use   it    as 

polemical  criticism  of  theology  was  not  a  platform  for  the  enunciation  of  his 

merely  a  frequent  feature  in  the  poetry  sceptical  views,  and  that  human  nature 

of  Euripides,  but  its  main  object ;  that  and  passion  were  of  less  importance  in 

it  was  for  this  purpose  that  he  took  to  his  eyes    than    theological   criticisms, 

dramatic  writing,  and  that  aesthetic  and  appears  to  me  to  be  a  view  for  which 

poetical  beauty  was  to  him  a  secondary  there    is    very  little  justification,  and 

consideration  (Euripides  the  Rationalist,  one  which  is  likely  to  lead  to  mis- 

pp.  81,  212).    Of  course,  the  question  taken  notions  concerning  his  dramatic 

as  to  the  motives  which  actuated  Euri-  character, 
pides  is  one  which  is  hardly  capable  of         The  passage  in  Snidas  to  which  Dr. 
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passages  in  which  he  attacks  the  credibility  of  the  legends  are 
not  so  numerous  as  is  often  supposed.  In  fact,  the  tendency 
of  the  majority  of  his  plays  is  to  inculcate  respect  and  reverence 
for  the  established  forms  of  belief.  The  Hippolytus  and  the 
Bacchae  are  well-known  examples,  which  it  is  sufficient  merely 
n  '  to  mention,  and  which  were  composed  with  the  express  purpose 
of  exemplifying  the  disastrous  results  of  intellectual  pride,  and 
contempt  for  the  ordinary  convictions  of  mankind.  Other  dramas, 
less  commonly  read,  tend  in  the  same  direction.  Throughout 
the  Heracleidae  the  prosperity  of  Athens  is  described  as  the 
result  of  her  piety  and  veneration  for  the  gods  *.  Demophon, 
her  ruler,  is  guided  in  all  his  actions  by  a  scrupulous  regard  for 
religiousobservance,  whence  his  confident  expectation  of  victory '• 
Theseus  in  the  Supplices  exhibits  the  same  characteristics'; 
and  in  various  other  plays  this  reverence  for  things  divine  is 
emphatically  represented  as  the  sole  source  of  happiness  ^ 
Moreover,  even  in  those  tragedies  where  the  gods  are  most 

Verrall  appeals  is  not  one  in  which  much  part  of  the  general  attack  on  Pericles 
confidence  can  be  placed,  and  seems  to    ,  (Grote,  vol.  v.  p.  365). 

have  been  compiled  by  some  commen-  ^  Cp.  Heracleid.  ^1-909  lx«f  Mt^ 

tator  without  due  regard  for  chronology.  rtv,  &  w6Kts,  iiiuuw  \  el  xp4  *'<^^*  ^^ 

It  runs  as  follows— 7^70Kc  5i  rc^  vpcvra  d^ikMcu   |    rtftoM  $€ci6t'   6  Bk  /tfi  <r9 

(or)fp&<f>oSf  fJra  /iaBtfTi^i  TLpolUov  yikv  Iv  fdasecop  |  ^TTvt  iiaviS^  iKavytt  |  Sfucrv- 

roTr    /ivjTopiteoh,  XojKpdrovs  HI   iv  rots  iilvwv  MyxM^  \  Twy5«. 

^iMois  Mai  ^Xoadtpots.    iiificovfft  52  teal  '  Heracleid.  238,  258,  264,  766-769. 

*Aya^ay6pov  rov  K\a(ofAfvlov  M  rpay^  •  Sappl.  594-596   tr  B§t  ia6vc¥  /uh, 

Hay   Hi    irpawfj   r^y  'Aya^aySfmy  liojy  roin  $€o^  ^X^*'*  ^^^  I  ^^^V  ififictrrai' 

iwoaripra    myB^ovt    &'    Siwtp    flari(€  ravra  y^p  ^vy6y9*  dftov  \  ylxtfy  SiSowiK* 

I6yium,    The  earlier  statement,  which  dpcr^  8*  ohtkv  ^iptt,  \  Cp.   155-1579 

represents  Euripides   as  the  pupil  of  229-231. 

Prodicus  in  rhetoric,  and  of  Socrates  in  *  £.  g.  frag.  352  As  city  Btotai  rovf 

philosophy,  is  clearly  an  anachronism.  ffwffovs  iciyfty  9<$pv  |  crpaTijXdrat    xph* 

As  for  the  latter  part  of  the  passage,  we  Frag.  853  rptU  tlaiy  dperal  rdr  XP*^ 

know  that  Euripides  was  bom,  at  the  a*  iLffnttVy  riityoy,  \  Btovt  re  ri/tay  rovt 

latest,  in  480,  and  that  he  began   to  re  tp^atrrat  yw^  \  y6fiovs  re  muyotf 

write  tragedies  in  his  eighteenth  year,  'EXXddof*   kcH  riwra  tpS/y  \  KoXXtcroy 

which  brings  ns  down  to  about  462.  I^cit  CT4<payoy  cv«X«/af  6ti,    Here.  Fur. 

But  is  there  any  evidence  to  show  that  757-759  ''^^^  ^  0€o^   AyofAii^    XP^^"^^* 

the  position  of  Anaxagoras  had  been  Bytjrdi   &y,   \  A^powa.   k&yoy    oipayU/y 

imperilled  by  his  {philosophical  specula-  puuedpety  KaTifiaX\  \  &s  ^'  o&  cBiyovaiw 

tions  at  as  early  a  period  as  thisf    His  Btol,    Cp.  also  Here  Fur.  772.    Hel. 

trial  for  impiety  took  place  at  a  much  1024-1027.      Frags.    255,    835,    991, 

later  date,  towards  the  commencement  1025,  1076,  1078  (in  Naock's  lecood 

of  the  Peloponneiian  war,  and  formed  edition). 
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severely  assailed,  their  conduct  is  generally  vindicated  in 
the  end^  Creusaj,  in  the  Ion,  admits  at  last  the  justice  of 
Apollo,  and  his  'temple-gates  and  shrines  once  more  seem 
beautiful  to  her*.'  The  Orestes  and  the  Iphigeneia  in  Tauris 
conclude  with  a  similar  justification  of  Apollo's  wisdom'.  In 
many  plays,  also,  where  the  legend  would  seem  to  invite  cen- 
sure, Euripides  is  unwilling  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 
Thus  in  the  Phoenissae  and  the  Iphigeneia  in  Aulide  not  a 
word  is  uttered  in  condemnation  of  the  divine  ordinance  which 
demanded  a  human  sacrifice  as  the  price  of  victory. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  Euripides 
can  justly  be  described  as  an  enemy  of  the  national  religion ; 
nor  does  he  appear  to  have  been  so  regarded  by  the  majority  of 
his  countrymen.  No  doubt  the  freedom  of  his  utterances  may 
have  occasionally  given  offence,  and  one  or  two  traditions  have 
been  preserved  concerning  the  indignation  with  which  certain 
passages  in  his  dramas  were  received.  But  the  charges  brought 
against  him  were  directed,  in  almost  every  case,  against  the 
ethical,  and  not  the  theological,  teaching  of  his  plays,  and  were 
easily  refuted  by  Euripides*.  Apart  from  the  partial  and 
biassed  attacks  of  Aristophanes,  there  is  only  one  recorded 
instance  in  which  religious  scepticism  was  made  the  subject  of 


*  Dr.  Verrall  regards  these  pious 
terminatioiis  as  a  mere  concession  to 
the  orthodox,  to  qniet  their  apprehen- 
sionsy  in  case  they  began  to  feel  an 
nneasy  suspicion  as  to  the  poet*s  real 
intention. 

*  Ion  1595-1612  (cp.  Athene's  words 
to  Crensa,  frta*  ofwtK*  tlKoytts  0*69 
fUTofiaKova*'  Atl  vorf  |  xp6via  ia\v  rd 
rwr  0ffWK  «wt,  Ir  riKos  t*  obx  6.a9tini, 
Cp.  also  the  final  utterance  of  the 
choms,  2  HuAt  Aqravf  r*  "AnoWor, 
X^tp*'  St^  8*  iXaiffvrrai  |  cvfupopcus  c^kos, 
oifioirra  9ai/wrat  Bapcw  XP^)' 

*  Orest  1665;  Iph.Tanr.  1475. 

*  It  is  said  that  the  people  were 
moTed  to  indignation  by  an  impious 
speech  in  the  Izion,  and  by  some  lines 
in  praise  of  v'calth  in  the  Danae ;  and 


that  Euripides  defended  himself  in  each 
case  by  pointing  to  the  sequel  of  the 
play  and  the  eventual  fate  of  the  bad 
characters  (Plut.  de  And.  Poet.  c.  4 ; 
Seneca,  Epist.  115.  14).  Aristotle  also 
relates  (Rhet.  3.  15)  that  in  a  certain 
law-suit  about  taxes  Euripides  was 
charged  with  impiety  by  his  opponent 
because  of  the  well-known  line  in  the 
Hippolytus  (6 1  a  1)  yXwca*  dfi^fxox'f  4 
8^  ipftfjy  dt^fioros) ;  and  that  his  reply 
consisted  of  a  protest  against  the  un- 
fairness of  raising  questions  of  that 
kind  in  the  law-courts.  These  and 
similar  charges  all  depend  on  the 
same  fallacy — that  of  attributing  to 
the  poet  sentiments  which  he  places  in 
the  mouths  of  his  characters  for  dra- 
matic reasons. 
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complaint  \  And  that  the  popular  outcry  against  him  on  this 
occasion  was  due  rather  to  temporaiy  causes,  than  to  any  per- 
manent feeling  of  mistrust,  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  the  mass  of 
the  citizens,  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  fact  of  his  continued 
popularity,  and  by  the  honours  which  were  bestowed  upon  him, 
both  before  and  afler  his  death*.  Indeed,  if  his  attitude 
towards  the  established  creed  had  been  of  that  uniformly  hos* 
tile  character  which  is  oflen  ascribed  to  him,  and  if  the  constant 
object  of  his  plays  had  been,  in  the  language  of  Aristophanes,  to 
persuade  the  people  that '  there  are  no  gods,'  it  is  certain  that 
he  would  never  have  been  permitted  to  exhibit  continuously  at 
a  religious  festival  like  the  Dionysia'.  No  doubt  the  Athenians 
allowed  considerable  latitude  to  their  dramatists  in  the  treatment 
and  interpretation  of  the  sacred  legends.  But  their  tolerance 
would  hardly  have  gone  so  far  as  to  allow  the  production  of 
plays  written  for  the  express  purpose  of  undermining  the  whole 
structure.  Nor  had  Euripides  any  such  desire.  His  views  are 
probably  expressed  in  that  passage  of  the  Electra,  in  which, 
after  the  truth  of  one  of  the  fables  has  been  called  in  question, 
it  is  added  that  '  such  tales  of  fear  are  salutary  to  mortals  in 
upholding  the  worship  of  the  gods*.'  He  was  conscious  of  the 
value  of  the  established  religion,  but  desired,  like  Pindar  before 
him,  and  Plato  after  him,  to  purify  it  of  its  grosser  elements ; 
and  it  is  not  so  much  against  the  existence  of  the  gods,  as 


*  Plut.  Amator.  c.  13  ijcovta  Iriitov 
rhv  EvpiwliTiv  &t  i$opv0rf$ij  noitjirdfitvvt 
dpxf^  r^t  M€\aviw»rjs  iitdnji  *  Zcvt  iffrts 
6  Zci^,  06  Tflip  olJia  itkilv  A.<$79;/  /i«raAa- 
0cbr  8i  X^P^^  dXAoK  ^\Xa£c  t6v  arixov 
in  vv¥  yiypaimu,  *  Ztvs,  &9  Xiktmeu  t^s 
dkrjOfias  Cwo.* 

*  See  p.  217.  The  tradition  that  he 
was  made  priest  of  Apollo,  if  trae,  is 
especially  significant  in  this  connexion. 

'  Aristoph.  Thesm.  451  rovi  dyhpas 
ojtawiwtutty  oitic  tlycu  $€ovs.  Apparently 
there  is  a  reference  to  the  lines  in  the 
Bellerophon  (frag.  286  ^alv  rir  cTkcu 
9$r*  iv  oipay^  Btoiut;  |  oiic  €lclv,  oltc 
f fa*,  ff  rif  Mpifw»  Bikti  |  /li)  rf  wakeuf 


ftwpos  iw  xpfi<r$(u  \6y^.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  this  passage  did  not 
express  the  general  purport  of  the  play, 
but  was  inserted  for  dramatic  reasons. 
Later  on  Bellerophon  used  very  differ- 
ent language,  when  preparing  for  death 
(frag.  311  ^0^'  cfr  Otwt  iilv  c^f^^r, 
5t'  ^<r$\  d«J  «.  T.  X.)  The  moral  of  the 
drama  seems  to  have  been  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  wicked  is  tmstable 
(frag.  303). 

*  El.  737-745  A/7CTai,  T^F  hi  wlffrtp  \ 
fffiiKp^  nap*  ifjuny*  ix^i,  \  crphf^tu  .  .  . 
ipofitpol  5i  fiporoiai  fivOoi  |  icipdot  wp^ 
$§Sv  $fpav€ias.  I  Sf¥  ov  fOfOffBttca  w6cty 
KTtlrttSf  «r.r  A. 
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against  the  cruelty  and  immorality  which  were  popularly  ascribed 
to  them,  that  his  attacks  are  mainly  directed.  Whether  his 
policy  was  a  wise  one,  and  whether  this  satirical  analysis  of  the 
more  flagrant  absurdities  of  the  mythology  would  not  tend 
rather  to  encourage  scepticism  than  to  purify  belief,  is  another 
question  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss. 

Beneath  the  mythical  framework  in  which  his  tragedies  are 
enclosed,  Euripides  allows  us  not  infrequent  glimpses  into  his 
own  personal  feelings  and  speculations  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  universe  and  of  human  destiny.  His  mind  was  essen- 
tially of  a  religious  and  meditative  cast.  His  wistful  yearning 
after  truth  is  beautifully  expressed  in  one  of  his  choruses,  in 
which  he  beseeches  Zeus,  'the  ruler  of  all  things,*  to  'send 
light  to  the  souls  of  men,  to  those  who  would  fain  be  fore- 
warned whence  sorrow  springs,  and  where  evil  has  its  root, 
that  they  may  know  what  deity  to  implore,  and  so  obtain  rest 
from  their  troubles  ^*  But  his  convictions  on  these  great  sub- 
jects are  less  fixed  and  abiding  than  those  of  Sophocles,  and 
less  intimately  connected  with  the  purpose  of  his  tragedies. 
The  dominant  tone  is  one  of  doubt  and  uncertainty'.  He 
follows  first  one  guide,  then  another.  His  receptive  mind 
welcomes  with  delight  such  doctrines  as  by  their  beauty  appeal 
most  powerfully  to  the  imagination.  But  he  adheres  to  no 
single  system,  and  his  speculations  are  those  of  a  poet  rather 
than  of  a  scientific  thinker.  Yet  some  account  of  his  changeful 
opinions,  though  hardly  necessary  to  the  due  appreciation  of 
his  tragedies,  will  be  of  interest  as  a  picture,  not  only  of  his 
own  mind,  but  of  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived. 

As  to  the  existence  of  some  great  primal  cause,  which  men 
call  God,  he  appears  to  feel  no  doubt.  'Who,'  he  asks,  'on 
beholding  all  these  works  can  fail  to  perceive  the  presence  of 


•    *  Frag.  91a.  Btol.     Frag.  391  ovk  (ariv  M\¥  x^f^f 

*  Cp.  Hel.  1137-1139  $  ri  0t6t,  4  Ati^  duBpuvois  0tSw'  \  awov^(o/i€v  82  96\K* 

0f6Sf  4  ^^  /iiffov,  I  rif  0i^iy  ipivv^ffas  iw*  l\ir(8o;i',  narrp^  \  w6vo\n  tx^^^^^t  o05cr 

fipoTW  I  fuucpdroTOif  tipat  rfiptv;  Crest.  c/Surcr  ffa<t>4s.      Cp.    also  frags.  480, 

418  8ovXft/o/<cr  $€ott,  i  rt  wot*  tlclv  61  795. 
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the  Almighty,  or  to  thrust  far  away  the  crooked  wiles  of  those 
philosophers  whose  baneful  tongue  discourses  at  random  about 
invisible  things  ^  ? '  But  as  to  the  nature  and  attributes  of  this 
first  cause  all  is  darkness.  Sometimes,  with  Anazagoras,  he 
believes  it  to  be  Mind,  'the  self-begotten/  that  'embraces 
universal  nature,'  and  inhabits  the  soul  of  each  individual  man '. 
Sometimes  it  is  Air,  'stretching  boundlessly  on  high,  and 
enfolding  the  earth  in  its  pliant  arms'.'  Sometimes,  again,  in 
default  of  more  certain  knowledge,  he  calls  it  Necessity*. 

But  while  believing  in  the  existence  of  some  supreme  being, 
he  is  doubtful  how  far  this  being  interferes  in  the  afiairs  of 
mankind.  He  has  often  '  pondered  in  his  heart  whether  it  be 
Chance  or  God  that  regulates  human  fortune,'  but  can  find  no 
clear  or  certain  answer'.  It  is  true  that  in  most  of  the  passages 
where  the  question  is  referred  to,  the  existence  of  an  overruling 
Providence,  that  punishes  the  wicked  and  rewards  the  good,  is 
strenuously  asserted '.  But  sentiments  of  this  kind  had  come 
to  be  part  of  the  conventional  language  of  the  tragic  stage,  and 
might  be  placed  with  dramatic  propriety  in  the  mouths  of  the 
characters,  without  implying  any  certain  conviction  on  the  part 
of  Euripides.  On  the  other  hand,  in  one  of  the  fragments  of 
the  Bellerophon,  the  notion  of  divine  government  is  scornfully 


»  Frag.  913. 

*  Frag.  1018  d  vovf  7clp  f/Muy  lunv  Ir 
Uaar^  $t6s.  Cic.  Tusc.  I.  26  'ergo 
animus,  at  ego  dico,  divinns  est,  at 
Euripides  audet  dicere,  dens  est*  Troad. 
885  Berts  WOT*  tTcv,  Sv^'r^vcurrot  cfScyoi, 
I  ZtfjSf  cir'  Avaymj  ^vfffot  cire  povs 
fiporarr.  Clemens  Alext,  Strom,  p.  717 
Ik  91  rf  H(t(H0^  hp&iiart  leaX  riZ^  rpayw' 
Scr  *  2l  rbv  alrfxpva  rhv  iv  al$€pl^  | 
fivfxfi^  wdyrwv  <pv<Tiv  ifiwki^ayO'  |  tv  itipi 
/ikv  tpSfi  «.tA.*  lyrav$ay^T^y9itjfuovpy6if 
vow  €ifnjMty,  The  Peirithons,  however, 
was  ascribed  by  some  of  the  ancient 
critics  to  Crilias  (Athen.  p.  496). 

'  Frag.  941  6p^  rbv  Itf^ov  r6vV  Aru^ 
p€9  al$4pa  I  «o2  y^  w4pi£  tx'^^  ifyptus 
iv  AynAkaus ;  |  rovror  y6/M{*  Z^va,  r6vh* 
470V  9f6v,    Frag.  877  4XX*  ol^p  rirrfi 


(Tf,  ic6fHif  I  Zcvf  6f  dpOpinrots  hvoydu' 
fcrai.  So  frag.  919.  In  frag.  487, 
however,  air  is  described  as  the  oiinjcts 
Atit. 

*  Troad.  886  Zth,  cfr*  Miyicrf  <^tos 
crrf  vow  fipOTWv,    Cp.  HeL  5 1 4,  Alc 

9^5. 

*  Frag.  901.  Cp.  Hec  488-491  S 
ZtVf  rt  k4(ea ;  wmpA  a"  di  Bpititom  6pav ; 
I  4  h6^av  dXActff  rrivht  icticT^<r$ai  iMartjv  \ 
^tvbijf  ioKovyras  9atfi6vcifv  f&cu  yhws^  \ 
Tvxfiv  I  8i  «<&Kra  r&v  fiporois  iwtateowtiy; 
Cp.  also  frag.  900. 

*  Ion  1620-1623.  Snppl.  594-597, 
734-736.  Here.  Fur.  757-759i  772* 
Phoen.  256-260.  Bacch.  882-892. 
Frags.  222,  223,  255,  352,  391,  506, 
835f  91 S  (Nauck's  Trag.  Graec  Frag., 
second  edition). 
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rejected ;  and  the  speaker  points,  in  proof,  to  the  prosperity  of 
tyrants,  and  the  oppression  of  the  weak  by  the  strong  \  But 
here  again  the  passage  is  clearly  inserted  only  for  dramatic 
reasons,  and  the  general  tendency  of  the  play,  as  appears  from 
other  fragments,  is  to  show  that  '  the  happiness  of  the  wicked  is 
unstable*.'  The  real  sentiments  of  Euripides  are  seen  rather 
in  those  expressions  of  doubt  and  perplexity  to  which  he  occa- 
sionally gives  utterance.  The  prevalence  of  evil  was  a  problem 
which  appeared  to  him  to  be  insoluble.  His  hopes  as  well  as 
his  difficulties  are  embodied  in  the  chorus  of  the  Hippolytus, 
where  it  is  said  that  '  the  thought  of  God's  Providence,  as  it 
enters  the  heart,  mightily  assuages  sorrow;  but  when  I  think 
to  understand  it  aright,  I  am  left  at  fault,  on  beholding  the 
fortunes  and  the  deeds  of  mankind'.' 

The  influence  of  Anaxagoras  on  the  mind  of  Euripides  has 
already  been  noticed.  It  is  seen  still  further  in  his  love  of 
physical  science,  in  which  he  follows,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
teachings  of  his  master  *.  He  describes  the  world  as  originally 
in  a  state  of  chaos.  Earth  and  Air  were  first  evolved  from  the 
amorphous  mass,  and  by  their  marriage  begot  all  created  things. 
Air  is  the  *  father  of  men  and  gods.'  Earth,  '  receiving  in  her 
womb  the  watery  drops  of  rain,  brings  forth  mortal  men,  brings 
forth  herbage,  and  the  tribes  of  wild  beasts,  whence  with  justice 
she  is  called  the  mother  of  all  things.'  Nothing  is  destroyed ; 
death  is  only  a  dissolution  into  primitive  elements.    '  The  earthy 


^  Frag.  a86. 
»  Ibid.  303. 

•  Hipp.  1 102-1107. 

*  The  older  critics,  socb  as  Valkenaer 
(Diatribe  in  Eur.  pp.  25-144),  were 
inclined  to  exaggerate  the  influence  of 
Anaxagoras  on  Enripides,  as  Decharme 
(Euripide,  p.  36  foil.)  has  clearly  shown. 
Thus  the  account  of  the  Nile*8  over- 
flow in  Hel.  1-3  is  not  peculiarly 
Anaxagorean,  but  appears  already  in 
Aetchylut,  frag.  393.  The  fiSt\os 
dX<^#<ri  x^va^^'  rcra/i^ra  of  Orest. 
983  is  in  all  probability  not  the  sun 
(the  XiBot  Zidwvpot  of  Anaxpgoras),  but 


the  rock  suspended  over  the  head  of 
Tantalus;  although  it  is  true  that, 
according  to  Diog.  Laert.  2.  10,  the 
sun  was  called  a  xpwria  fiwKot  in  the 
Phaethon.  At  the  same  time  Wila- 
mowitz  api^ears  to  go  too  far  in  denying 
that  there  is  any  trace  of  Anaxagorean 
doctrine  in  Euripides  (Analect.  Eur.  p. 
163  foil.).  The  instances  given  in  the 
text  are  a  proof  to  the'  contrary. 
Though  Euripides  has  no  fixed  opinions, 
and  sometimes  follows  his  master, 
sometimes  abandons  him,  still  his 
occasional  indebtedness  cannot  be 
disputed. 
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returns  to  earth,  the  ethereal  is  restored  to  the  vault  of  heaven/ 
and  thus  in  course  of  time  they  both  combine  into  new  shapes 
and  forms.  All  these  theories  are  a  reproduction  of  the 
teachings  of  Anaxagoras,  and  are  expounded  in  verses  of 
supreme  beauty  ^  But  the  atoms  of  Anaxagoras,  infinite  and 
homogeneous,  which  form  the  ultimate  basis  of  matter,  have  no 
place  in  the  descriptions  of  Euripides.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
follows  Empedocles  in  introducing  Love  as  the  great  motive 
principle  in  creation.  'It  is  Love  which  causes  Earth  to 
yearn  for  rain,  when  the  parched  ground,  barren  with  drougiit, 
has  need  of  moisture.  It  is  Love  which  makes  the  sacred 
Heaven,  swollen  with  rain,  to  sink  into  the  lap  of  Earth.  And 
when  these  twain  are  commingled,  they  beget  and  nourish  all 
things  V  This  brief  account  of  the  physical  theories  of 
Euripides  illustrates  the  eclectic  character  of  his  specula- 
tions, and  his  predilection  for  everything  which  was  grand, 
imaginative,  and  poetical. 

As  to  the  state  beyond  the  grave,  only  vague  surmises  are 
to  be  found  in  Euripides.  The  body  returns  to  earth,  and  the 
soul,  'quenched  like  a  falling  star,'  vanishes  into  the  air  from 
whence  it  came*.  Whether  it  there  retains  individual  con- 
sciousness is  one  of  those  mysteries  which  '  darkness  veils  in 
impenetrable  clouds.*  At  times  he  seems  inclined  to  hold,  with 
Heracleitus,  that  the  present  life  is  really  death,  and  that  death 
is  an  awakening  to  a  nobler  existence*.  The  doctrine,  also, 
of  future  rewards  and  punishments  is  asserted  or  suggested 


*  Fragi.  484,  839,  1023  (in  Nanck's 
fecond  edition).  The  origin  of  the 
world  out  of  Chaos,  and  the  in- 
destructibility of  matter,  are  un- 
doubtedly Anaxagorean  doctrines.  De- 
charme,  however  (Euripide,  p.  39), 
denies  that  the  functions  here  assigned 
to  Air  and  Earth  have  any  counterpart 
in  his  teachings.  But  cp.  Irenaeus 
adv.  Haer.  a.  14  *  Anaxagoras  autem .  . . 
dogroatizavit  facta  animalia  decidentibui 
e  coelo  in  terram  seminibus.*  Theoph. 
Hist.  Plant.  3.  a  * Kva^a'>i6pas  ii\v  t6v 
di/m  wdrrulf  ^9icw¥  ix*^^  mripftara  teal 


ravra  ffvytcarcuptpSfttra  r^  dlkiTi  ytyrop 
rd  <pvri, 

»  Frag.  898. 

'  Suppl.  553  w€v/sa  /i\y  tp^  ai$ipa,  | 
t6  owfM  8'  ^f  fTJy,  Frag.  971  6  5*  Sprt. 
^oAXov  ffdpita  Sioircr^r  Sven  \  dtnilp 
aviofiri,  mffvfi*  iupth  h  cdBipa, 

*  Frag.  638  rh  «'  o78«k  €l  t6  ^  fUw 
i<m  MarSavtiy,  \  rd  KarBwfty  8i  Qv 
tc^TO)  yofjd(€Tcu  ;  Hipp.  194-197  SiHr^pcv- 
Tcr  Hi  <pcuy6fi€$*  Syrtt  |  toW  6n  rovro 
ariXfiu  xard  T^r,  |  &'  &v€ipocvyrp'  dXXov 
0i6tov  I  Koiic  ditddtt^iy  rSfy  inr6  yalaSm 
Cp.  also  frag.  833. 
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in  one  or  two  passages  ^  But  in  other  places  a  different 
opinion  prevails.  When  a  man  dies,  it  is  said,  he  'vanishes 
into  nothing/  and  becomes  'as  though  he  had  never  been 
born  •  * ;  and  there  is  '  no  happiness  *  beyond  the  grave  *.  The 
belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  even  described  as  a  fear- 
inspiring  creed ;  for  '  if  sorrows  await  men  after  death,  I  know 
not  where  one  should  turn  for  refuge,  since  death  is  reckoned 
the  mightiest  healer  of  affliction  V 

Euripides,  like  Sophocles,  is  often  supposed  to  have  taken 
a  pessimistic  view  of  human  destiny,  and  many  passages  may 
be  collected  from  his  writings  to  the  effect  that  'life  is  but 
calamity,'  and  that  '  it  is  better  for  a  man  never  to  have  been 
born  •.'  Above  all,  there  are  the  pathetic  lines  in  which  he  says 
that  *we  should  weep  when  a  man  is  born  into  the  world, 
because  of  the  sorrows  that  await  him ;  but  when  he  dies  and 
rests  from  his  labours,  we  should  bear  him  forth  to  burial  with 
joy  and  gladness'.'  Still,  the  significance  of  these  utterances, 
taken  from  a  long  series  of  tragedies,  should  not  be  overrated. 
Much  more  important  is  the  long  speech  in  the  Supplices,  where 
the  whole  question  is  discussed,  and  where  Euripides  appears 
to  be  stating  his  deliberate  opinion;  He  decides  that  on  the 
whole  the  good  outbalances  the  evil  in  human  life.  'Some 
men,*  he  tells  us,  'assert  that  there  is  more  of  sorrow  than  of 
joy  upon  the  earth.  A  diverse  opinion  is  mine ;  for  I  hold  that 
the  good  exceeds  the  evil.  Were  it  not  so,  we  had  ceased 
to  Uve ': 

§  8.    Political  and  Soaal  Opinions. 

The  fondness  of  Euripides  for  philosophical  digressions  has 
already  been  noticed  as  one  of  his  characteristics.    Like  the 

*  HeL  1013-1016  Kot  ydtp  rlffis  tSjvV  "  Troad.  631-633.    Iph.  Aul.  1250. 

iirrl  rait  rt  vtpripots  |  tcai  roTr  A»wBtv  Frag.  53a. 

voaiy  6af$p^oir    6  vovs  \  rw  itaT$a»6v'  '  Orest  1084. 

rvw  (jtilroCtyvifiuivV  ix<<  I  ABawaroit,  *  Heracleid.  591-596. 

tls  diiwaroy  alBip*  ifjiirtff&v.     Ale.  743-  *  e.g.  Hipp.    190.    Ale  80a.    Iph. 

746  x<u1p<*  tp&ppwf  ac  x^<^t  ^  'Epft^T  Anl.  161.   Iph.  Tanr.  57a.    Frags.  385, 

I  "AiXftft  Tf  UxoiT*'  ffl  94  n  itdxH  |  vkiov  908,  966. 

iffr'  drpiBcit,   roirrwf  /urixova'  \  "AiJou  •  Frag.  449. 

rif*^  wa^Zpt^s,  ^  Snppl.  195-318. 
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other  dramatists  of  the  fifth  century  he  regarded  tragedy  as  an 
instrument  of  instruction,  and  the  tragic  poet  as  a  teacher  of 
wisdom  to  the  common  people  ^  But  while  the  lessons  of  the 
older  poets  had  been  enforced  in  the  deep  religious  motive 
which  ran  through  the  whole  play,  Euripides,  as  we  have  seen, 
adopts  a  different  method.  He  lays  far  less  emphasis  on  the 
general  purport  of  his  dramas,  and  conveys  his  teaching  in 
the  way  of  occasional  maxims  and  discussions,  with  which  the 
dialogue  is  profusely  strewn.  His  works  are  a  mine  of  gnomic 
reflexion,  almost  every  important  question  of  political,  moral, 
and  social  science  being  reviewed  or  debated  in  one  place 
or  another.  Much  of  this  moralising  is  of  the  conventional 
type,  and  possesses  no  features  of  special  interest.  But  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  collect  together  in  the  present  section 
some  of  his  more  characteristic  ideas,  in  which  his  individual 
temperament  is  best  displayed. 

As  far  as  political  theories  are  concerned ',  he  re-echoes  the 
ordinary  Athenian  detestation  of  tyranny  and  oligarchy,  and 
the  Athenian  enthusiasm  for  democratic  institutions'.  Free- 
dom is  a  'priceless  name,'  and  the  man  who  enjoys  it,  though 
poor  otherwise,  has  a  'great  possession*.'  The  advantages  of 
democracy  are  eloquently  described  by  Theseus  as  consisting  in 
equal  laws,  free  speech,  protection  from  outrage,  and  the  encou- 
ragement of  talent  \  But  the  democracy  favoured  by  Euripides 
is  to  be  of  a  moderate  type,  in  which  neither  rich  nor  poor  have 
excessive  influence*.    The  rich  are  always  'striving  to  increase 


'  Cp.  the  story  in  Val.  Max.  3.  7.  I, 
that  when  the  people  clamoured  against 
a  passage  in  one  of  his  plays,  and 
demanded  that  it  should  be  stnick  out, 
he  came  forward  and  told  them  that  his 
business  was  to  teach,  and  not  to  be 
taught  ('  progressus  in  scenam  dixit  se  ut 
eum  doceret,  non  nt  ab  eo  disceret, 
componere  solere ').  This  tale,  whether 
true  or  not,  at  any  rate  expresses  the 
feelings  of  the  old  tragic  poets  in  regard 
to  their  Tocation.  Cp.  also  Aristoph.  Kan. 
1054-1056 roisfilv  ySipimi^pioiatp  \  icrt 
SiiictcaXot  iarts  ^p^iu,  rots  i^fi&ciy  tl 


votijreu,  I  wtJw  81)  ^txprfffr^  Xiyttp  ^fMau 
'  See  Schenkl,  Die  poUtischen  An- 

schaunngen  des  Euripides  (Zeitschrift  fiir 

die  osterreichischen  Gymnasien,  18629 

PP-  357  foil-  485  foil.).     Dechanne, 

Eunpide,  p.  185  foil. 
»  Cp.  Suppl.  238,  439-431,  444-446, 

450-455'    Ion  621-631.    Hipp.  1013- 

1015. 

*  Frag.  275. 

»  Suppl.  4a9-455- 

*  Frag.  626  y/MV  ^^  /'V^'  ^f^  dmp' 
TTiiTQS  Hpdroi  I  ftTft'  al  KOMwrjfs,  wXjdvtov 
ivTt/xov  TiBtis,     Suppl.  244. 
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their  wealth*;  the  poor,  'cheated  by  the  tongues  of  bad 
leaders/  are  ever  ready  to  attack  the  wealthy  classes  *.  More- 
over a  humble  labourer,  however  intelligent,  has  no  leisure  to 
devote  to  politics,  and  is  easily  led  astray  by  the  demagogues, 
whose  plausibility  and  unscrupulous  ambition  are  frequently 
denounced  by  Euripides'.  It  is  in  the  middle  class  that  he 
places  his  trust,  and  especially  in  the  class  of  farmers — ^men  who 
cultivate  their  own  lands,  and  seldom  visit  the  city  and  the 
market-place,  and  who,  'though  not  beautiful  in  shape,'  are 
'courageous,  shrewd  in  argument,  and  honest  and  blameless 
in  their  lives'.* 

Many  passages  in  the  writings  of  Euripides  appear  to  refer 
to  contemporary  politics,  and  one  or  two  of  his  plays  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  with  a  political  purpose.  But  the 
allusions  are  all  so  indefinite,  after  the  manner  of  Greek 
tragedy,  that  no  very  certain  conclusions  can  be  deduced.  The 
general  result  is  to  show  that,  though  he  occasionally  displays 
a  patriotic  hatred  of  Sparta,  his  prevalent  feeling  throughout 
the  Peloponnesian  War  was  in  favour  of  peace,  and  that  he  was 
never  a  blind  adherent  of  the  war  party,  as  he  is  sometimes  said 
to  have  been.  The  Heracleidae,  which  was  composed  about 
the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  has  been  described  by  some 
critics  as  a  political  drama,  written  in  favour  of  Pericles  and  his 
policy.  In  this  play,  no  doubt,  the  Athenians  are  represented 
as  successfully  resisting  the  unjust  demands  of  a  Peloponnesian 
state.  But  they  enter  on  the  war  with  reluctance,  and  their  senti- 
ments are  all  in  favour  of  peace  *.  Moreover  the  Cresphontes, 
which  was  produced  at  the  same  time,  contains  a  chorus  which 
is  inspired  by  the  most  passionate  desire  for  repose  and  tran- 
quillity'.    It  can  hardly  be  contended,  therefore,  that  in  these 

^  Soppl.  338-345.  xaXklcra  fuucdpcav  6€Svf  \  Crj\6t  fun  ai$tw 

'  Ibid.  333-337,  413  4x6,   430-433.  (vr  XP^<C«'*  I  ^^iffo,  H  fxi^  wplv  w6voif 

Orest.  903-908.    Hec.  354-357.    Hipp.  \  mpfidXjf  fit  yijpas,  \  spiy  fftb^ x^(>^*^<'<^ 

989.  wpoaiMv  &p<w  I  Mai  MoXXtx^povs  doiScb  | 

'  Snppl.  344,  345  TpiSf¥  5)  fiOtfiSnr  1}  V  ^\oort<^ovs  rt  tedffAovs.  \  l$i  ftot,  v^rra, 

/Utr^  cw(tt  vdktis  I  icdfffLOv  <pvX^&ffCov<y*  v6X.iv, 

tvTty  hv  rd^jf  v^Xir.    Orest.  917-923.  The  date  of  the  Cresphontes  has  been 

*  See  especially  Heracleid.  371-380.  ingenioasly   dedaced    by    Wilamowitx 

*  Frag.  453  flf>^jva  fia$jSw\ovTt  icat  |  (Hermes,  ii,  p.  301)  from  a  passage  in 
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two  dramas  Euripides  appears  as  a  fomenter  of  war.  And  at 
a  late  date  his  Erectheus,  with  its  peaceful  sentiments,  is  said 
by  Plutarch  to  have  contributed,  in  some  degree,  to  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  \ 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Nicias  in  421,  politics  at 
Athens  took  a  fresh  turn.  The  non-fulfilment  of  some  of  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty  had  excited  among  the  Athenians 
a  deep  distrust  and  hatred  of  Sparta.  Alcibiades,  for  private 
reasons,  fostered  this  spirit  of  indignation,  advocated  the 
renewal  of  the  war,  and  as  a  part  of  his  policy  brought  about 
the  alliance  between  Athens  and  Argos.  Euripides  is  often 
supposed  to  have  supported  his  measures,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
see  on  what  evidence.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Supplices,  pro- 
duced shortly  before  the  treaty  with  Argos,  the  old  legendary 
friendship  between  Athens  and  Argos  is  exhibited  in  glowing 
colours '«  But  the  play,  in  other  respects,  is  full  of  violent 
denunciations  of  war.  The  unscrupulousness  of  those  party 
leaders  who  foster  strife  for  personal  motives,  in  order  to  gain 
office  and  wealth ;  and  the  stupidity  of  the  people,  who  vote  for 
war  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  without  regarding  the  con- 
sequences, are  censured  in  the  strongest  language'.  Again,  in 
the  Andromache,  exhibited  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  Euripides 
reflects  the  prevailing  animosity  against  Sparta,  by  his  odious 
delineation  of  the  Spartan  heroes  of  the  drama,  and  by  his  long 
tirade  against  the  Lacedaemonian  character  and  institutions^. 

Amm.  Marcell.  28.  4.  27,  where  there  is  <pOtipovT€s  darovSf  6  filv  owcas  arpartf- 

a  description   of  certain  senators  who  ^ari^  \  6  V  &s  IfipiCv  ^vva/uv  h  x^P^ 

are  gradons  enough  when  borrowing,  kaSdn^,  \  dWot  8i   leipdovs   oOytic\  oiftc 

but   '  cum   adignntur   ut   reddant,    ita  dnocKowwv  |  rd  v\fj$os  tt  ri  fiXdwrercu 

cothumatos    videbis    et    turgidos    ut  wdaxoy  rdSf,    This  passage  seems  to 

Heraclidas  illos  Cresphontem  et  Teme-  be  a  deliberate  attack  on   Alcibiades 

num  putes.'    He  conjectures  that  these  and  his  party.    Ibid.  481-485  otu^  ydp 

three  plays  formed  a  trilogy,  and  that  ^A^  v6\€fJios  h  tfnjipov  nSktcjs  \  oii*if 

Ammianus  is  quoting  their  names  from  i$'    avrov    06»aTov    UXoy^trcu,  \  rd 

some  didascalia  which  he  had  met  with,  ivarvxh  8^  rovr  Is  dkKov  kKrpiwtc  \  cl 

but  only  partially  understood.  I*  ^v  nap'  Sfxfjia  Bdj^aros  h  ^tpov  ^pf . 

^  Plut.  Nicias,  C  9.  \  oluc   iy  no$'  *E\Xd9  iopifiayifi  dv^X- 

■  Cp.  Snppl.  1165-1195.  KvTo,      Cp.    also    726-730,    744-749, 

*  SnppL  331-237  dir^X€<raf  vdXiK,  |  949-954. 

Wwf  wapax^tlf,  ofriyft  rtftdf/uvoi  \  x^^  *  Androm.  445-463,  595-601,  724- 

povfft,  MoKifAovt  T*  ait^di^ova*  dftv  Hgrfi,  \  726. 
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But  to  suppose,  on  these  grounds,  that  the  play  was  a  political 
manifesto,  and  that  Euripides  was  used  by  Alcibiades  as  a  tool 
for  the  promotion  of  his  views,  is  to  raise  a  very  large  super- 
structure on  a  very  slender  foundation.  The  notion  that 
Euripides  was  an  intimate  associate  of  Alcibiades  appears  to  be 
unsupported  by  any  reliable  evidence*;  nor  can  it  be  said  that 
the  Andromache,  apart  from  the  invective  against  Sparta,  is 
a  play  of  a  political  complexion. 

To  turn  next  to  social  and  moral  questions.  In  the  spirit 
in  which  he  approaches  these  matters  Euripides,  like  his  friend 
Socrates,  is  much  in  advance  of  the  ordinary  opinion  of  his  age. 
Though  at  times  a  thorough  Greek  in  his  ideas  and  prejudices, 
he  displays  in  general  more  sympathy  and  feeling  for  others 
than  was  common  in  the  fifth  century.  His  humane  disposition 
is  especially  observable  in  his  views  about  slaves.  It  is  true 
that  he  regards  them  as  a  necessity,  and  the  abolition  of  slavery 
is  a  notion  that  never  occurs  to  him*.  Nor  is  he  ignorant  of 
their  vices*.  But  he  wishes  to  improve  their  condition,  and  to 
raise  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held.  He  introduces, 
with  a  frequency  which  denotes  deliberate  purpose,  examples 
of  their  devotion  and  fidelity ;  and  draws  pleasing  pictures  of 
friendly  intercourse  between  master  and  servant.  Creusa  treats 
the  old  slave  of  the  family  as  a  sympathetic  companion,  and 
expresses  her  gratitude  for  his  services  in  touching  terms; 
and  the  slave  of  Admetus,  bewailing  the  death  of  his  mistress, 
exclaims  that  she  was  '  a  mother  to  the  whole  household  *.' 

In  these  sentiments  he  is  at  one  with  Socrates ;  but  his  views 


*  Euripides  was  said  to  have  written 
an  ode  in  honour  of  Alcibiades*  victory 
at  the  Olympic  Games  (for  the  fragment 
see  Bergk,  Poet.  Lyr.  Graec.  p.  591). 
But  Plutarch  regards  the  authorship  as 
doubtful  (Demosth.  c.  i  ^  ii\v  yp&f/as 
rh  knl  TJ  viifQ  TrfS  ^OKvforiaffi  IttwoHpo- 
fiiat  tls  *AkKtfiid9tjv  iyici/fuoy,  ttr* 
Eipivlirft,  ws  6  so\hs  tcparft  k6yot,  *t$^ 
trtpSt  Tit  j^). 

'  Cp.  frag.  1 01 9  8ot/Aof(rt  ydp  roi 
fifitv  oty  i\ti6$fpiH, 


•  They  are  *  ruled  by  their  bellici  * 
(frag.  49),  easily  spoiled  by  prosperity 
(frags.  48,  51),  often  untrustworthy 
(frag.  86). 

*  Ion  725-734,  Ale  765-77'-  Cp. 
Hel.  1640  (where  the  slaves  are  willing 
to  die  in  defence  of  their  mistress),  Iph. 
Aul.  303-316  (the  courage  and  6dellty 
of  Agamemnon's  slave),  Hel.  726-735 
(the  kindly  feeling  between  Menelaus 
and  his  slave),  Med.  84-86,  Androm. 
88|  &c. 
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are  not  always  of  this  liberal  type.  In  his  allusions  to  foreign 
nations,  for  example,  he  still  shows  the  influence  of  national 
prejudice,  and  describes  them  as  a  race  of  slaves,  guilty  of  the 
most  atrocious  vices,  incapable  of  civilisation,  and  fit  only  to  be 
the  subjects  of  the  Greeks  ^  In  the  same  way,  his  notions  on 
the  question  of  revenge  are  widely  opposed  to  those  of  Socrates. 
No  trace  is  to  be  found  in  his  writings  of  the  Socratic  doctrine 
that  it  is  wrong  to  do  evil  to  any  man.  On  the  contrary,  he 
regards  vengeance  as  '  the  fairest  prize  that  the  gods  can  bestow 
upon  mankind*.'  Nothing,  in  his  eyes,  is  sweeter  than  'to  see 
your  enemy's  happiness  brought  low,'  and  no  misfortune  is  more 
terrible  than  to  'become  a  laughing-stock  to  your  adversary'.* 

The  misogynism  of  Euripides  has  become  a  by- word,  and 
not  without  some  show  of  reason.  Indeed,  his  plays  are  full  of 
satirical  reflexions  on  the  deceitfulness  and  immorality  of  women, 
and  on  their  vanities,  jealousies,  and  petty  animosities  \  But  in 
estimating  the  sincerity  of  these  attacks  considerable  deductions 
have  to  be  made.  Many  of  them  are  due  to  dramatic  necessity, 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  play.  Bellerophon,  for  instance, 
had  received  such  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Stheneboea,  that  it 
was  only  natural  for  him  to  exclaim  that  'the  name  of  woman 
was  the  greatest  reproach  upon  earth '.'     Much,  also,  is  to  be 


'  Iph.  Aul.  1 400  fiop^dpojy  8*  'EXAi^i^a; 
dpxfiy  €Ik6s,  Hel.  2  76  rd  $ap0dpojv  yap 
HovKa  vdvra  vA^  lv6s.  Heracleid.  433 
ob  y^p  rvpayyiy  Star*  0ap0dpcjy  Ixo;. 
Med.  536  vpSrroi^  fi^v  'EWdb*  dyrl 
0ap0dpov  x^^^^^  I  7<uair  aaroiKfiSf  teal 
ibapf  MffTcurai  \  vdfwit  re  xi^^^t  /^4 
vpds  laxj^os  x^P^y*  Androm.  173  roioG- 
ray  way  rb  fidf^pov  yipcr  \  irar^p  rt 
BvyoTfA  veuV  re  iiijrpi  fuywrcu  \  itdfitj  r* 
dScA^^y  8id  ip6vov  5*  ol  tpiXraroi  \  x^povtrt, 
Kcu  rSivV  ovh\¥  l^upytt  vdfior.  Hec.  1 199 
oiwroT*  h»  ^kw  I  r6  fiipfiapov  yivoir 
ky  '£AXi7<riv  yivot,  \  ohV  hy  l6vcuT0y 
1247  T^x*  o^"  »°P*  ^/"•'  fi<f9toy  i€VO- 
rrorfiV'  |  ijfu^  S4  y  alaxp^y  roiaiy 
"iBXAT^iy  rdSc.  HeL  373,  Heracleid. 
131,  &c. 

«  Bacch.  876-88a 

'  Heracleid.  444i  940,    Cp.  Ion  1334.* 


Frng.  109a  (lx^/>ovs  komw  Ipav  iyip6t 
^ovfKU  fiipos), 

*  £.  g.  frag.  1059  oifi^y  otrw  ittv^  ow 
ywij  Maxoy,  Hec.  1 181  yivos  yap  o^€ 
w^VTOs  o<Jt€  7^  rpifn  \  roidvh*"  6  S*  dc2 
(wrvxofy  Mararat,  Frag.  320  Suff<pv' 
XaKToy  ov6lv  us  Tw^.  Androm.  85 
voAAd;  &v  €vpois  firjxoLyds*  yw^  yAp  §7, 
I'hoen.  300  i)8oy^  5^  rtt  |  ywaifi  ftrjiir 
vyth  dXA^Aor  Xiyttv.  Cp.  Androm. 
152-166  (Hennione*s  vnlgar  pride  in 
her  riches,  and  the  spite  with  which  she 
exults  in  the  prospect  of  making  her 
slave-rival  scrub  the  floors).  Orest. 
138  (where  Helen  is  cutting  off  a  lock 
of  her  hair  for  a  funeral  offering,  and 
Electra  maliciously  remarks,  cTScrf  vap' 
d*pas  dfi  &wi$pictv  rpHx^^  |  <ra;(ov<ra 
iraAAof). 

*  Frag.  666. 
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ascribed  to  rhetorical  exaggeration.  Euripides,  when  once 
started  on  a  given  theme,  was  inclined  to  regard  it  as  an 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  his  rhetorical  powers,  and  to 
handle  it  with  the  reckless  passion  of  an  advocate.  Thus  the 
celebrated  invective  of  Hippolytus  against  women,  though 
partly  justified  by  the  facts  of  the  situation,  is  pushed  beyond 
the  limits  of  reason  and  common  sense  by  the  fervour  of  the 
rhetorician  ^  There  is  also  the  influence  of  literary  tradition 
to  be  taken  into  account,  and  the  example  of  professedly  satirical 
writers  such  as  Archilochus  and  Simonides'.  Hence  on  these 
various  grounds  we  may  perhaps  hesitate  to  assume  that 
Euripides  was  inspired  by  any  special  hostility  against  the 
female  sex;  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  poet  who 
created  such  characters  as  Alcestis  and  Iphigeneia  could  have 
been  a  misogynist  at  heart. 

This  same  rhetorical  dexterity  and  love  of  advocacy,  to 
which  we  have  just  referred,  induce  him  at  times  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  women,  and  to  place  in  their  mouths  an  enumeration  of 
their  wrongs  and  hardships,  which  is  curiously  modern  in  its 
vein  of  sentiment.  He  makes  them  complain  that  they  have  no 
careers,  and  no  opportunities  of  distinction,  and  that  their 
happiness  is  centred  in  their  husband.  If  he  should  turn  out 
badly,  they  have  no  further  resource ;  while  the  husband,  when 
discontented  with  his  wife,  can  betake  himself  to  his  put-door 
occupations,  or  the  society  of  his  friends '.  They  lament,  too, 
the  injury  which  has  been  done  to  their  reputation,  owing  to 
the  fact  of  literature  being  in  the  hands  of  men ;  and  impugn 
the  justice  of  Providence,  in  burdening  them  with  the  terrible 
ordeal  of  childbirth  *. 

But  this  occasional  advocacy  of  feminine  discontent  is  only 
assumed  for  dramatic  purposes,  and  the  real  views  of  Euripides 
concerning  the  position  and  functions  of  women  are  essentially 
Attic.    He  is  convinced  that  their  honour  and  happiness  are  best 

*  Hipp.  616-650.  '  Med.  230-247.     Frags.  401,  1063. 

"  Thus  the  chorus  in  the  Medea  (420)  *  Med.  248-251, 409-428.    Ion  1090- 

describe  sach  attacks  as  a  vaXai-^fcviit       1098. 
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secured  by  seclusion  and  self-effacement  ^  In  many  passages, 
and  especially  in  his  description  of  Andromache,  he  has  given 
us  his  conception  of  a  model  wife.  She  is  one  who  remains 
contentedly  in  the  house,  avoiding  the  gay  conversation  of 
other  women,  satisfied  with  her  own  society,  and  preserving 
before  her  husband  a  'silent  tongue  and  quiet  eye'.'  She 
is  careless  of  personal  adornment  when  her  husband  is  absent, 
and  when  he  is  present  worships  him  with  unreflecting  rever^ 
ence*.  'If  he  is  ugly,  she  thinks  him  handsome;  if  he  speaks, 
she  finds  wisdom  in  his  words,  even  when  there  is  noneV 
She  humours  his  frailties,  treats  his  mistresses  with  kindness, 
offers  her  own  breast  to  his  bastard  children,  and  by  such 
'virtuous  conduct'  wins  and  retains  his  affection'. 

Euripides  frequently  expresses  his  opinions  on  the  subject 
of  education  and  the  rearing  of  the  young;  and  the  baneful 
effect  of  the  great  athletic  festivals,  in  encouraging  an  exclu- 
sively athletic  training,  to  the  neglect  of  moral  and  practical 
qualities,  is  visited  with  strong  condemnation.  The  athlete, 
'slave  of  his  jaw,  and  governed  by  his  belly,'  marches  about  in 
his  youth  'full  of  glory,  the  city's  ornament';  but  in  old  age 
he  is  like  'a  garment  that  has  lost  its  nap.'  Moreover  these 
athletic  exercises  are  of  no  benefit  to  a  country.  '  You  cannot 
fight  the  enemy  with  quoits,  or  drive  them  out  of  the  land  with 
blows  of  the  fist'  Wherefore  it  is  the  wise  and  the  good  who 
should  be  crowned  with  garlands'.  These  expressions  of 
opinion,  which  are  not  peculiar  to  Euripides  among  the 
ancients,  are  all  the  more  interesting  on  account  of  the  tradition 
that  he  was  himself  brought  up  as  an  athlete. 

§  9.     The  Extant  Plays, 

Of  the  ninety-two  plays  which  Euripides  is  said  to  have 
written,  nine  were  selected,  at  an  early  period,  for  ordinary 
reading  in  schools.     The  names  of  the  nine  are  the  Hecuba, 

*  Frag.  52]  IvZw iihovaav  i^v -pn^i^  *  El.  1072-1075. 
fTroi  XP*^  I  ^o'^A^v,  Bvpaai  V  d^iav  rov  *  Frag.  909. 

fAiji4v6t.    Cp.  Androm.  943-946,  Hera-  •  Androm.  222-227.    Cp,  El.  1051- 

deid.  476-477,  Hipp.  6457648,  8cc  1054. 

•  Troad.  640-651.  •  Frag.  282. 
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Orestes,  Phoenissae,  Andromache,  Medea,  Rhesus,  Hippolytus, 
Alcestis,  and  Troades.  These  plays  were  enriched  with  brief 
scholia,  compiled,  probably  in  the  fifth  century,  from  the 
lengthy  commentaries  of  the  older  grammarians.  Being 
treated  as  representative  dramas,  they  were  widely  studied 
and  diffused,  and  have  therefore  been  preserved  down  to  the 
present  day  in  numerous  copies  \  But  in  addition  to  the  nine 
plays  which  formed  the  regular  curriculum  in  the  schools,  ten 
other  dramas  of  Euripides  have  also  survived — the  two  Iphi- 
geneias,  the  Supplices,  Ion,  Bacchae,  Cyclops,  Heracleidae, 
Helena,  Hercules  Furens,  and  Electra.  These  ten,  however, 
possess  no  explanatory  scholia,  and  are  found  in  only  two  manu- 
scripts ;  whence  it  is  clear  that  they  stand  on  a  different  footing 
from  the  nine,  and  that  they  were  little  known  or  studied  in  the 
later  ages  of  Greek  civilisation  '•  Their  survival,  though  a  proof 
of  the  superior  popularity  of  Euripides,  must  be  largely  ascribed 
to  accident  How  they  originally  came  together,  and  whether 
they  were  chosen  by  selection  from  the  general  mass  of  plays, 
or  formed  a  mere  chance  combination  that  happened  to  be 
preserved,  is  uncertain  •• 


*  Dindorf,  Praef.  ad  Schol.  Eur., 
Nauck's  Euripides,  xli-xliiL  Wilam- 
owitz  (Analect.  Eur.  pp.  46-51)  supposes 
that  the  Bacchae  belonged  originally  to 
thb  list  of  select  plays.  But  his  argu- 
ments, which  are  too  minute  and 
elaborate  for  reproduction,  depend 
largely  on  conjecture. 

'  DiQdorf,l.c.,Nauck,l.c.  During  the 
Byzantine  period  the  course  of  studies 
was  still  further  restricted,  the  number 
of  select  dramas  being  reduced  to  three 
"the  Hecuba,  Orestes,  and  Phoenissae. 
The  voluminous  commentaries  of  the 
Byzantine  scholars  are  practically  con- 
fined to  these  three  plays. 

'  According  to  Wilamowitz  (Analect. 
Eur.  p.  136  foil.)  these  plays  were  a 
survival  from  some  collection  in  which 
a  semi-alphabetical  arrangement  pre- 
vailed.  If  we  place-  them  in  the  order 
which  if  denoted  by  certain  numbers 


affixed  to  them  in  the  Laurentian  MS., 
they  stand  as  follows — Btiirxai,  'EX^rij, 
'HKiicrpa,  'UpoKXrit,  Kt&Kkttnf^,  'Upa/c- 
AcrBai,  'levy,  *Iircri8fff,  *l(piyivti€u.  Now 
the  Bacchae,  according  to  his  theory, 
belonged  originally  to  the  other  group; 
and  the  Cyclops  he  supposes  to  have 
got  into  its  present  place  by  accident. 
This  being  assumed,  the  remaining  plays 
represent  the  end  of  the  letter  E,  all  the 
letter  H,  and  part  of  I.  6  has  been 
omitted.  The  fact  that  collections  of 
dramas  were  sometimes  arranged  in  this 
rough  and  ready  way,  titles  of  the  same 
initial  letter  being  grouped  together, 
though  the  general  order  was  not 
strictly  alphabetical,  is  proved,  he  thinks, 
by  an  inscription  from  the  Piraeus 
(Corp.  Ins.  Att.  a.  992),  in  which 
several  plays  of  Euripides  are  found  to 
be  actually  so  distributed,  viz. 
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We  have  seen  that  the  seven  select  dramas  of  Sophocles 
consisted  mainly  of  masterpieces.  But  it  is  impossible  to  say 
the  same  of  the  nine  which  were  chosen  from  Euripides.  On 
comparing  these  nine  with  the  ten  others  to  which  they  were 
preferred,  one  thing  is  manifest,  that  the  principle  on  which  the 
choice  was  made  cannot  have  been  solely  that  of  intrinsic  merit. 
No  vagary  of  taste  could  have  placed  the  Rhesus,  the  Andro- 
mache, and  the  Troades  before  the  Bacchae  and  the  Iphigeneia 
in  Tauris.  Indeed,  we  know  from  various  sources  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  ancients  themselves,  the  Bacchae  and  the 
Iphigeneia  ranked  among  the  greatest  plays  of  Euripides, 
while  the  Andromache  was  regarded  as  'second-rate,*  and 
the  Rhesus  as  of  dubious  authorship  '•  These  facts  justify  the 
remark  which  was  made  in  a  previous  section,  that  Euripides 
has  not  been  altogether  fortunate  in  the  preservation  of  his 
plays.  They  give  us  all  the  more  reason  for  regretting  the  loss 
of  certain  other  works,  such  as  the  Antiope,  the  Andromeda, 
and  the  Cresphontes,  which  were  placed  in  the  highest  rank  by 
the  ancients,  and  which  we  may  therefore  suppose  to  have  been 
far  superior  to  many  of  the  surviving  tragedies'. 

The  chronology  of  the  extant  plays  of  Euripides  is  a  matter 
of  considerable  interest,  because  of  the  light  which  it  throws  on 
his  poetical  career,  and  on  his  various  advances  and  retrogres- 
sions in  the  art  of  tragedy'.  The  date  of  nine  of  them  is  fixed 
by  direct  evidence*;   as  for  the  remaining  ten  we   have   to 

a<&]ri/po[i]  zr<rv[<^or  2vAcv$  in  later  literature  (see  Patin*s  Euripide, 

%vl<mis  Oi7(rc[t$r  Airri/s  a.  p.  239). 

Aavfii;  noXu[8or  OcXid  '  Schol.  Aristoph.  Ran.  53  describes 

Scf  *A\a/*  Tix\ti(r$ivfi^  Ua  the   Andromeda  as  'one  of  the  most 

Kaycfi^i  n  beautiful  *  of  the  plays  of  Euripides, 

Tlr)\%\n  li*[ipl9ovi  Tlpw  and  also  includes  the   Hypsipyle   and 

Tcat'Aaor  Antiope  among  his  finer  works.     On 

*.\oicTriTrj[s  *ai$<uv  *ot  the  celebrity  of  the    Cresphontes  see 

vif  ♦/Mjfor  ^[oiyiaaai  Tlut.  de  Vsu  Cam.  c  5,  AristoL  Poet. 

.  . . ''A<^i?i'[ai,  «.T.X.  c.  14. 
*  Argum.  Androm.  and  Rhes.     The  •  See  Zimdorfer,  de chronologia  fabu- 

Iphigeneia  m  Tauris  is  one  of  the  plays  larum  Euripideanim,  Marburg,    1839; 

most  frequently  cited  and  commended  Fix,  Preface  to  the  Didot  edition  of 

by  Aristotle  (Poet.  cc.  11,  14,  16,  17).  Euripides,  Paris,  1843. 

The  popularity  of  the  Bacchae  is  proved  *  Alcestis,   438   B.C.     Medea,  43  t. 

by  innumerable  references  and  imitat ions  Hippolytns,  428.  Troades,  415.  Helena, 
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depend  on  various  casual  indications.  Chief  among  these  is  the 
versification.  It  is  evident,  from  an  examination  of  the  plays 
of  known  date,  that  the  treatment  of  the  iambic  trimeter  in 
Euripides  tended  to  become  more  and  more  irregular,  beginning 
with  the  formal  dignity  of  Sophocles,  and  approximating  latterly 
to  the  freedom  of  ordinary  speech  ^  Hence  it  follows  that  the 
comparative  frequency  of  resolved  syllables  in  a  play  is  an 
indication,  if  not  of  the  exact  year,  at  any  rate  of  the  general 
period,  to  which  it  belongs.  Another  valuable  piece  of  evidence 
is  afforded  by  the  presence  of  trochaic  tetrameters  in  the 
dialogue.  They  are  found  in  only  nine  dramas,  and  six  of 
these  are  of  late  date';  whence  the  presumption  is  a  strong 
one  that  the  remaining  three  should  be  ascribed  to  the  same 
period.  References  also  to  passing  events,  if  sufficiently  precise 
and  clear,  are  sometimes  of  value ;  and  parodies  in  Aristophanes 
enable  us  occasionally  to  fix  the  latest  possible  limit  to  the  time 
of  composition.  Lastly,  the  choruses  may  be  cited  as  evidence, 
according  to  their  comparative  relevancy  and  precision  of  style ; 
though  this  line  of  inference  should  not  be  unduly  pressed,  since 
it  has  been  shown  that  Euripides,  even  in  his  latest  years,  is  far 
from  being  consistent  in  his  treatment  of  the  chorus. 

Such,  then,  are  the  varieties  of  proof  on  which  we  have  to  rely. 
When  there  is  only  one  kind,  the  result  can  only  be  regarded 
as  conjectural ;  but  when  several  of  them  combine  in  pointing 
towards  the  same  conclusion,  that  conclusion  becomes  almost 
a  certainty.  In  the  following  pages  the  plays  have  been 
arranged    in    chronological  order,   based   upon   the  evidence 


41a.  Orestes,  408.  Pboenissae  about 
407.  Bacchae  and  Iph.  Aul.,  soon 
after  406.  See  the  notices  of  these 
plays. 

^  In  the  following  table  the  plays 
are  arranged  in  saccession,  according  to 
the  average  number  of  trisyllabic  feet 
found  in  every  hundred  lines  of  iambic 
dialogue.  Hippolytus,  5.  Alcestis,  7. 
Medea,  7.  Heracleidae,  7.  Hecuba,  9. 
Rhesus,  9.  Andromache,  15.  Supplices, 
17.  Electra,  19.  Hercules  Furens,  20. 
Troades,  24.    Iph.  Tanr.,  25.    Ion,  27. 


Helena,  30.  Pboenissae,  32.  Cyclops, 
38.  Bacchae,  39.  Iph.  Aul.,  41. 
Orestes,  45. 

'  The  instances  are  as  follows.  Iph. 
Aul.  317-341,  855-916,  1338-1401. 
Bacch.  603-641.  Phoen.  588-637, 1758- 
1763.  Orest.  728-806,  1 506-1 536, 
1 549-1 553.  Helen,  1621-1641.  Troad. 
444-461.  Iph.  Taur.  1 204-1 233.  Ion, 
510-565,1250-1260,1606-1622.  Here, 
Fur.  855-874.  Of  these  plays  the  first 
six  are  known  to  belong  to  the  poet's 
latest  period. 
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just  described.    The  details  will  be  given  in  connexion  with 
each  individual  d^ama. 

(i)    The  Rhesus. 

There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  a  play  called  Rhesus 
was  composed  and  exhibited  by  Euripides,  and  that  it  was 
one  of  his  earliest  productions  ^  But  the  existing  Rhesus 
differs  so  widely  in  tone  and  character  from  all  the  rest  of 
his  tragedies,  that  its  authenticity  has  often  been  called  in 
question.  Some  of  the  ancient  critics  thought  it  was  more 
like  the  work  of  Sophocles';  their  opinion,  however,  has 
found  little  favour  in  recent  times.  Modern  scholars  have 
suggested  that  it  was  written  by  the  younger  Euripides,  or  by 
an  Attic  poet  of  the  fourth  century,  or  by  some  grammarian  of 
the  Alexandrian  age  •.  Whichever  of  these  theories  we  adopt, 
we  should  have  to  suppose  that  the  genuine  Rhesus  had  dis- 
appeared in  the  course  of  the  fifth  century,  and'  that  the 
spurious  drama  was  substituted  in  its  place.  This  hypothesis 
is  not  in  itself  very  probable,  and  it  is  open  to  doubt  whether 
the  objections  to  the  authenticity  of  the  play  are  really  insur- 
mountable. Arguments  founded  on  the  fact  that  the  action  takes 
place  by  night,  or  that  the  chorus  leave  the  orchestra  for  a  short 
interval,  hardly  deserve  to  be  mentioned  *.  The  formal  pomp  of 
the  versification,  and  the  prevalence  of  archaic  words  and  epic 
usages,  are  qualities  to  be  expected  in  the  first  efforts  of  a  youthful 
poet,  writing  under  the  influence  of  Aeschylus.  The  active 
prominence  of  the  chorus  is  explicable  on  the  same  grounds. 
The  superficiality  of  the  plot,  the  lack  of  force  and  pathos, 
and  the  absence  of  the  usual  prologue,  and  of  the  customary 

*  Argum.  Rhes.  Iv  iiivroi  toTs  SiSaer-  *  See  Vater's  Rhesus,  Berlin,  1837; 
icaXiats  UK  yvii<riov  dyayiypanrai.  Schol.  Hagenbach,  De  Rbeso  tragoedia,  Basel, 
Rhes.  539  Kpdrrji  dyvotiv  <pijffi  r6v  1863;  Wilamowitz,  Aaalect.  Ear.  p. 
E{rpiv(9ijv  ri^K  wtpl  rcL  fitriotpa   Btupiav  147  foil. 

9m  rd   viov  In  cfycu  Stc  r^y   'Vrjoop  *  The  contention  that  four  actors  are 

kViiaaiet,  required   at   1.   64a   is   also  quite   on- 

*  Argnm.  Rhes.  rh  tk  dpdfui  Ivcoc  vu$o¥  founded.  Odysseus  and  Diomcd  leave 
lir(¥6iiaav'  rdr  ydp  Xo<p6/cKfioy  iidkKoy  the  stage  at  637. 

^o^i'fi  xapaitrripa. 
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displays  of  rhetoric  and  sententious  reflexion^  may  likewise  be 
ascribed  to  the  immaturity  of  the  poet,  whose  individual  charac- 
teristics were  not  yet  fully  developed.  On  the  whole,  then, 
until  weightier  considerations  are  adduced  on  the  other  side,  it 
seems  safer  to  follow  many  of  the  ancient  commentators,  who 
had  no  hesitation  in  assigning  the  play  to  Euripides  ^ 

The  Rhesus  has  little  claim  to  depth  or  impressiveness. 
The  story  of  a  night  assault  upon  a  camp,  and  of  the  successful 
slaughter  of  an  enemy,  is  a  subject  better  adapted  for  epic  than 
dramatic  poetry;  it  fails  to  excite  that  moral  interest  which  is« 
essential  to  a  great  drama.  The  merits  of  the  play  lie  rather  in 
its  rapid  movement,  and  in  the  picturesque  and  lively  exhibition 
of  the  operations  of  war.  The  night  alarm,  the  strange  fires, 
and  the  general  perplexity  in  the  Trojan  camp;  the  gradual 
approach  of  dawn,  heralded  by  the  songs  of  birds  and  the 
lowing  of  cattle ;  the  weariness  of  the  sentinels,  the  stealthy 
entry  of  Odysseus,  and  his  narrow  escape  from  capture  in  the 
dim  morning  light — all  these  vicissitudes  are  vividly  repre- 
sented in  a  series  of  spirited  and  exciting  scenes.  The  story 
is  taken  in  most  of  its  details  from  the  Iliad;  but  there  is  one 
important  difference.  Odysseus  and  Diomed  have  heard  nothing 
about  Rhesus  when  they  enter  the  Trojan  lines,  and  it  is 
Athene  who  supplies  the  information.  Her  appearance  in 
the  midst  of  the  darkness  and  confusion  seems  to  have  been 
contrived  in  order  to  give  a  sort  of  supernatural  air  to  the 
piece,  and  to  impart  some  of  that  grandeur  and  dignity  which 
it  otherwise  lacks. 

(2)   The  Alcestis. 

The  Alcestis,  the  only  Greek  example  of  a  tragi-comedy, 
was  brought  out  in  438,  and  formed  the  last  of  a  group  of 
four  plays  *.  It  must  have  been  substituted,  therefore,  for  the 
usual  satyric  drama.     This  fact  accounts  for  its  peculiar  tone. 

1  Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  author  (Scbol.  Rhes.  508,  539). 

of  the  Argument  (4  '^^  rd  ii%r&paia  tk  '  Argum.  Ale.  ISid^x^  M  TXaviclvov 

kw  airr^  woXmtpayfioa^  riiv  E0piirl9vfi^  .  .  .  Mrtpos  "EifpiiriSfis  KfuficrirmSf  'AA/r- 

6fwkoy^t)f    and    of   the    grammarians  ftaiwi  rj)  8id  VoMpibot,  Tfj\i<p^f  *AXm^' 

Crates,  Dionysodorus,  and  Panneniscus  9ti8i. 
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The  comic  scenes  with  which  it  is  interspersed  were  apparently 
intended  to  reproduce,  in  a  modified  shape,  the  humours  of  the 
satyric  style  of  composition  \  We  learn  from  the  Cyclops,  as  well 
as  from  other  sources,  that  two  of  the  principal  features  in  this 
kind  of  play  were,  first,  its  wild  indecency  and  exaltation  of  the 
animal  side  of  human  nature,  and  secondly,  its  amusing  picture 
of  the  selfish  effrontery  of  the  satyrs.  Both  these  qualities 
are  introduced  into  the  Alcestis  by  Euripides.  The  gross 
sensuality  of  the  satyrs  is  represented,  in  a  more  refined  form, 
by  the  cheerful  epicureanism  of  Hercules ;  their  shameless  im- 
pudence finds  a  counterpart  in  the  dialogue  between  Admetus 
and  Pheres*.  In  this  well-known  scene  the  unblushing  ^[otisra 
of  father  and  son  is  depicted  with  humorous  exaggeration. 
Admetus,  whose  life  can  only  be  saved  by  the  substitution  of 
a  voluntary  victim,  gravely  reproaches  his  father  for  neglecting 
to  offer  himself  in  place  of  Alcestis,  and  points  out  that  for 
an  old  man,  already  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  such  a  sacrifice 
would  have  been  a  graceful  and  becoming  act.  Pheres  replies, 
with  considerable  spirit,  that  he  enjoys  his  life  far  too  much  to 
lay  down  the  small  remainder  from  a  mistaken  sense  of  honour. 
If  Admetus  can  find  a  series  of  wives  as  foolish  as  Alcestis,  he 
may  prolong  his  life  to  eternity ;  but  he  is  much  mistaken  if  he 
expects  to  bury  his  father  before  the  proper  time. 

The  chief  defect  of  the  play  is  the  character  of  Admetus.  His 
ready  acquiescence  in  the  death  of  Alcestis,  in  order  to  preserve 
his  own  life,  is  not  only  revolting  in  itself,  but  seems  inconsistent 
with  the  agony  of  remorse  which  he  elsewhere  displays.  His 
selfishness,  however,  might  have  been  forgotten  in  the  midst  of 
the  pathetic  incidents  of  the  tragedy,  had  not  Euripides  gone 
out  of  his  way  to  bring  it  into  fresh  prominence  by  the  deliberate 
insertion  of  the  scene  with  Pheres.  The  case  is  one  of  those  in 
which,  for  the  sake  of  a  humorous  situation  and  an  effective 
debate,  he  has  not  scrupled  to  degrade  one  of  his  characters, 
and  to  destroy  the  moral  balance  of  the  composition'.    The 

*  Cp.  Argum.  Ale  r6  M  Zpafia  kan  *  Ale.  606-740,  773-802. 

tforv^ircvrff or,  tn  ds  x^P^  "^  f^om^  '  SiUl  (Griech.  LiL  p.  334)  and  many 

KaraffTpi^€u  oUier  scholars  deny  that  Adincttis  would 
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love  and  devotion  of  Alcestis  are  drawn  with  such  infinite 
pathos,  that  the  unworthiness  of  her  husband,  as  the  object  of 
the  sacrifice,  jars  upon  the  feelings;  and  it  is  a  striking 
testimony  to  the  beauty  of  the  play,  that  in  spite  of  this  vital 
flaw  it  should  have  won  such  universal  popularity. 

Modem  poets,  in  their  imitations  of  the  Alcestis,  have 
invented  various  devices,  in  order  to  improve  the  plot,  raise 
the  character  of  Admetus,  and  supply  him  with  a  worthy 
motive  for  his  conduct.  Alfieri,  in  his  Alceste  Seconda,  sup* 
poses  that  Alceste  had  been  the  first  to  hear  the  oracle,  and 
that  she  had  devoted  herself  to  death  before  the  others  could 
interfere.  Admeto  and  Fereo  are  horrified  on  making  the 
discovery,  and  endeavour  to  prevent  the  sacrifice,  and  to  die  in 
her  place;  but  their  efforts  are  too  late.  By  this  device  the 
moral  tone  of  the  play  is  much  improved,  and  the  characters  all 
become  patterns  of  virtue.  The  general  result,  however,  is  far 
from  successful ;  and  the  continual  protestations  of  devotion  and 
self-sacrifice,  uttered  from  every  quarter  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  action,  become  wearisome  by  their  repetition.  Browning, 
in  Balaustion's  Adventure,  has  also  briefly  sketched  a  novel 
version  of  the  story.  He  supposes  that  Admetus  has  resolved 
to  abandon  the  ways  of  his  ancestors,  and  to  govern,  not  for  his 
own  advantage,  but  for  that  of  his  subjects.  In  the  midst  of 
these  splendid  dreams  for  the  restoration  of  the  golden  age,  he 
is  suddenly  confronted  with  death.  Alcestis  offers  to  die  in  his 
place.  He  at  first  refuses,  but  is  at  length  persuaded  to  con- 
sent, in  order  that  his  glorious  projects  may  not  perish.  This 
conception  of  his  conduct  is  one  of  great  beauty,  and  gives  a  new 
significance  to  the  legend ;  still,  it  is  possible  that  a  play  written 
on  these  lines  might  suffer  from  the  same  defect  as  that  of 

have  been   regarded    u   a  peculiarly  Admetus  and  Pheres,  they  consider  that 

selfish  character  by  the  ancients.  Accord-  Euripides  was  so  entirely  destitute  of 

ing  to  their    view,    women    and    old  humour,  as  to  be  unconscious  of  its 

men  were  held  in  such  slight  estimation  comic  tendency.     These  explanations, 

by  the  Athenians,  that  it  would  have  however,  appear  to  me  to  exaggerate 

teemed  perfectly  natural  for  a  man  in  the  callousness  of  the  ancients  and  the 

the  prime  of  life  to  expect  that  his  wife  dullness  of  Euripides.    See  the  admir- 

and  his  father  should  be  ready  to  die  able  discussion  of  the  question  in  Weil's 

for  him.     At  for  the  scene  between  Alcestis,  p.  4  foil. 
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Alfieri.  Indeed,  the  fable  of  Alcestis,  considered  as  a  subject 
for  pure  tragedy,  presents  inherent  difficulties  which  perhaps 
no  dramatist  could  entirely  overcome. 

The  story  had  already  been  dramatised  by  Phrynichus. 
Nothing,  however,  is  known  about  his  play,  beyond  the  fact 
that  it  su^ested  to  Euripides  the  introduction  of  Death,  who 
comes  in  person  to  claim  his  victim*.  Phrynichus  probably 
followed  the  original  form  of  the  legend,  in  which  the  gods 
were  said  to  have  restored  Alcestis  of  their  own  accord,  as  a 
reward  for  her  piety  ^  Such  a  theme  would  be  appropriate  to 
the  old  lyrical  drama;  but  the  later  tragedy  required  more 
variety  of  action.  Euripides,  therefore,  to  supply  the  deficiency, 
skilfully  invented  the  interposition  of  Hercules,  which  not  only 
adds  diversity  to  the  plot,  but  also  gives  occasion  for  one  of 
the  comic  interludes  which  he  wished  to  introduce. 

Every  critic  has  admired  the  pathos  and  dramatic  effect  of 
the  final  scene,  in  which  Alcestis  is  brought  back  disguised  as 
a  stranger,  and  received  at  first  with  reluctance,  until  she  is 
gradually  recognised.  Two  points  in  the  scene  deserve  notice. 
The  first  is  the  curious  resemblance  which  it  bears  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Winter's  Tale,  where  Leontes  is  taken  to  see,  as 
he  imagines,  the  statue  of  his  dead  wife,  and  finds  instead  the 
living  Hermione.  The  second  is  the  silence  of  Alcestis,  after 
her  return  from  the  grave.  This  silence  is  due,  not  to  theatrical 
exigencies,  and  the  absence  of  a  third  actor,  as  some  critics  have 
supposed,  but  to  the  deliberate  choice  of  the  poet  •.  For  one 
who  has  just  been  restored  from  the  darkness  of  the  tomb,  no 
form  of  words  could  be  so  appropriate  as  the  mute  and  half* 
dazed  torpor  in  which  she  stands*;  and  Alfieri,  in  his  new 
version,  by  departing  from  the  example  set  by  Euripides,  and 
placing  a  speech  in  her  mouth,  has  spoiled  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  effects  of  the  original  play. 

^  Servius  on  Virg.  Aen.  4.  694.  acton  are  introdnced  umnltaneoiislj. 

■  Plat.  Symp.  179  c  *  Dr.  Vcrrall,  however,  considers  tlie 

*  The  use  of  a  third  actor  had  alread  j  silence  of  Alcestis  to  be  '  awkward  and 

become  habitnal  even  in  the  life-time  of  absurd '  (Euripides  the  Rationalist,  p. 

Aeschylns,  and  there  are  several  scenes  69),  and  makes  it  one  of  the  grounds 

in  the  Orestean  trilogy  in  which  three  for  his  new  theory  about  the  play. 
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(3)   The  Medea. 

The  Medea  was  produced  in  431  * ;  and  the  reference 
which  it  contains  to  the  unpopularity  of  philosophers,  and  to  the 
danger  of  placing  'new  truths'  before  the  multitude,  clearly 
alludes  to  the  prosecution  of  Anaxagoras,  who  was  expelled 
from  Athens  for  impiety  in  the  course  of  the  following  year '. 
The  play  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  extant  dramas,  and 
its  celebrity  in  ancient  times  is  proved  by  innumerable  notices 
and  imitations'.  Its  principal  characteristics  have  been  so 
frequently  discussed  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  little  more 
remains  to  be  said  *.  The  inconsistency  of  Medea's  character, 
and  her  fluctuation  between  conflicting  motives,  were  censured 
by  some  of  the  ancient  critics ;  but  it  is  a  striking  proof  of  their 
narrowness  and  insensibility,  that  they  should  have  selected  for 
criticism  what  is  now  generally  regarded  as  the  finest  portion  of 
the  work '.  The  employment  of  supernatural  means  of  escape  is 
also  mentioned  by  Aristotle  as  a  fault*.  Seeing,  however,  that 
Medea  figures  throughout  the  play  as  a  magician,  and  accom- 
plishes her  vengeance  largely  through  the  aid  of  sorcery,  her  final 
departure  on  a  car  drawn  by  dragons  can  hardly  be  deemed 
inappropriate  or  incongruous.  The  moral  of  the  tragedy, 
though  not  distinctly  stated,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  The  guilty 
partnership  of  Jason  and  Medea,  which  had  been  originally 
cemented  by  treachery  and  murder,  ends,  not  in  happiness, 
but  in  suspicion,  jealousy,  and  merciless  revenge. 

The  tradition  concerning  the  slaughter  of  Medea's  children 
was  of  ancient  date,  but  differed,  in  one  essential  point, 
from  the  story  as  told  by  Euripides.  According  to  the  ancient 
version,  the  children  were  not  slain  by  their  mother,  but  by  the 

'  Argum.  Med.  ^Z&x^  ^'^  UvOo-  *  See  pp.  225,  330,  247,  249,  359. 

Zitpov  dpxoyrot   .  •  .   rplros  EiptviZtit'  '  Argum.  Med.  ^/i^orrai  V  aitrf  r6 

Mrfi^taf   ^tXorr^n/f,    Al/nvs,    Btptcral  /li)  irt<pv\aKirai  rifr  hw6icpiai¥  r%  Mi^Scif, 

caTvpm,  dkkcL  mattp  tls  9dte/n/a  Srt  lirc/9<n$Acv0cr 

'  Med.  395-302.    DIod.  Sic  13.  39.  *li{royt  icai  rp  'fVPOiicL 

'  It  is  cited  as  his  masterpiece  in  *  Poet.  c.  15  ^H»€p6w  otw  tri  Koi  rctt 

AnthoL  Pal.  7.  50  4r  9i   rd   Mi;8eli;t  \vaus  twv  ixvBov  j£  airrcv  9tt  tov  ftvOov 

Alfjriiot  Sjepa  xapa^jftf  \  dfti^pu^  Mtlejf  cvftficUvtiy^  Kal  /til  Stcirtp  h  rp  M^Sc/f 
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people  of  Corinth,  to  prevent  their  succession  to  the  throne  \ 
The  innovation  introduced  by  Euripides  is  a  noteworthy 
example  of  the  skill  with  which  the  old  mythology  was  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  tragedy.  The  notion  of  a  mother 
murdering  her  own  offspring  for  the  sake  of  revenge  imparts 
to  the  legend  a  profound  psychological  significance  of  which 
there  was  previously  no  trace,  and  forms,  in  fact,  the  key-stone 
of  the  whole  play. 

We  are  told,  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle  and  Dicaearchus, 
that  the  origination  of  this  idea  was  due,  not  to  Euripides,  but 
to  a  certain  poet  called  Neophron,  who  also  wrote  a  Medea  ^ 
Three  fragments  of  his  play  survive,  and  one  of  them,  con- 
taining Medea's  apostrophe  to  her  soul,  bears  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  celebrated  passage  in  the  extant  tragedy*. 
If  the  story  is  true,  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Neophron 
for  having  suggested  to  Euripides  one  of  his  most  splendid 
creations.  But  several  modern  scholars  have  thrown  doubt 
upon  the  tradition.  Some  of  them  imagine  that  the  tale  was 
invented  by  certain  detractors  of  Euripides  during  the  fourth 
century,  and  that  the  supposed  fragments  of  Neophron  were 
mere  forgeries,  manufactured  in  support  of  the  accusation  \ 
Others,  pointing  to  traces  of  a  double  edition  in  the  Medea  as  it 
now  stands,  suggest  that  the  first  version  was  brought  out  in  the 
name  of  Neophron,  and  so  led  to  a  misapprehension  about  the 
authorship  *•     These  theories,  however,  hardly  commend  them- 


1  Scbol.  Med.  a  75.    Pans.  a.  3.  6. 

'  Argum.  Med.  rh  Zpdfui  Sotfcf  t»o- 
fiaXicOoi  TcL  Nc^/wrot  itacKiv^cas,  &s 
Ai«aiapx<^<  f*  *'/^  ^ov  'EXAddor  0iov  Koi 
*ApicroTiKris  iv  vwofxrfifiatTt.  Cp.  Dlog. 
Laert.  a.  134,  Suidas  v.  VtSippcav,  who 
report  a  tradition  that  the  Medea  of 
Euripides  was  written  by  Neophron. 

•  Nanck,    Trag.    Graec.    Fr.ig.    p. 

730. 

•  Wilamowitz,  Hermes,  15,  p.  487. 

•  Christ,  Griech.  Lit  p.  a  19.  The 
evidence  for  a  double  edition  is  as 
follows:  (1)  SchoL  Aristoph.  Acharn. 
X 19  quotes  2  $tpfai60o»kow  ewXAyxvow  as 


frora  the  Medea  of  Eoripides,  though 
it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  present  text. 
But  the  old  grammarians  make  such 
frequent  blunders  in  their  citations,  that 
it  is  unsafe  to  place  too  much  reliance 
on  their  testimony.  See  p.  40a.  (a) 
Aristoph.  Pax  loia  (MeAdr^ior)  cfra 
fior^fir  iie  MtfBiiav,  {  6^6/uxrf  dAo/mr, 
diroxrjpoj$ttt  |  rds  ir  rci'rXoKTt  Kox^vo* 
nivai.  There  is  no  exact  equivalent  to 
thi:s  passage  in  the  existing  Medea.  But 
it  is  doubtful  whether  Aristophanes  is 
parodying  Euri|-ides  at  all.  The  Scho- 
liast explains  the  lines,  either  as  a  re- 
miniscence of  Med.  97  lii  fiol  /Mc,  «wt 
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selves  by  their  plausibility ;  and  the  authority  of  Aristotle  and 
Dicaearchus  is  not  lightly  to  be  set  aside.  Nor  can  any  stress  be 
laid  on  the  fact  that,  of  all  Neophron's  plays,  the  Medea  is  the 
only  one  quoted  by  the  grammarians;  since  it  is  clear  that 
the  sole  importance  of  this  poet,  in  the  eyes  of  later  generations, 
was  due  to  the  supposed  indebtedness  of  Euripides.  But  after 
all  the  question  is  of  little  moment.  The  execution  of  a  play, 
rather  than  its  first  conception,  is  the  real  test  of  poetic  genius ; 
and  even  if  Euripides  borrowed  the  idea  of  his  Medea  from 
another  writer,  the  circumstance  detracts  in  no  way  from  his 
greatness. 

(4)   The  Heracleidae. 

The  versification  of  the  Heracleidae  marks  it  as  a  composition 
of  an  early  date*;  and  the  subject  of  the  plot,  in  which  Athens 
is  represented  as  threatened  by  a  great  Peloponnesian  city,  and 
doubtful  about  the  policy  of  resistance,  ofiers  a  close  parallel  to 
the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian War.  Moreover,  the  solemn  reference  to  an  invasion  of 
Attica  by  the  descendants  of  Hercules  appears  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  Spartan  inroads  in  431  and  the  following 
years*.  Hence  there  is  much  probability  in  the  conclusion  that 
the  play  came  between  the  Medea  and  the  Hippolytus,  and 
that  it  was  exhibited  in  430  or  429  '• 


^  dkoifMV,  or  as  a  burlesque  of  a  Medea 
written  by  Melanthius  himself. 

»  See  p.  383. 

'  11.  1032-1037. 

*  It  must  have  been  written  before 
422  B.C.,  since  1.  1007  is  parodied  in 
Vesp.  1160.  Hence  the  supposition 
that  the  subject  of  the  play— the  in- 
Tasion  of  Attica  by  the  Argives—was 
raggcsted  by  the  hostile  attitude  of 
Argos  to  Athens  in  417,  is  proved  to 
be  false. 

Equit  a  14  is  said  by  the  Scholiast 
to  be  a  parody  of  a  line  in  the  Hera- 
cleidae; and  this  £act,  if  true,  would 
extend  the  latest  possible  limit  of  date 


as  far  back  as  434  B.  c.    But  no  such 
line  is  found  in  the  present  text. 

Fix  (Chron.  Fab.  Eur.  p.  9)  considers 
that  the  promise  of  protection  against 
invasion  in  11.  1033-1037  would  be 
absurd,  if  the  play  was  written  aft^r 
the  Spartan  inroad  of  431  ;  and  prefers 
to  assign  it  to  the  period  of  the 
threatened  invasion  of  Pleistonax  in 
445  B.C.  (Thuc.  I.  1x4,  a.  ai).  But 
the  lines  in  the  Heracleidae  by  no 
means  imply  that  the  invasion  will 
not  take  place.  What  they  assert 
is  that  Eur}stheus  will  be  on  the 
side  of  the  Athenians  when  it  does 
occur. 


ua 
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The  Heracleidae  is  essentially  a  patriotic  work.  It  depicts  the 
most  glorious  of  the  legendary  achievements  of  Athens,  exalting 
the  piety  and  unselfishness  of  the  Athenians,  and  throwing 
a  poetical  glamour  over  their  local  monuments  and  traditions. 
Though  hardly  a  great  play,  it  possesses  many  fine  qualities. 
The  style  is  less  rhetorical  and  sententious  than  usual,  and 
a  certain  archaic  dignity  of  tone,  and  a  general  similarity  in  the 
situation,  remind  us  of  the  Supplices  of  Aeschylus.  The  central 
scene,  also,  is  one  of  great  dramatic  power.  The  fate  of  the 
fugitives  hangs  in  the  balance,  and  their  safety  can  only  be  pro- 
cured by  the  sacrifice  of  a  maiden ;  but  no  victim  is  to  be  found, 
and  there  is  a  pause  of  anxious  anticipation.  At  length  Macaria 
comes  forward  and  devotes  her  life  in  a  speech  of  noble  and 
touching  eloquence.  Asa  whole,  however,  the  Heracleidae  suffers 
from  the  same  defect  as  the  Andromache,  owing  to  the  abrupt 
transference  of  the  interest  in  the  concluding  part.  lolaus  and 
Demophon,  after  rousing  the  emotion  of  the  spectators,  disap- 
pear from  view,  and  their  place  is  taken,  during  the  rest  of  the 
play,  by  Alcmene  and  Eurystheus,  who  form  a  poor  substitute. 
Alcmene,  in  particular,  with  her  violence  of  character,  her  in- 
satiate thirst  for  revenge,  and  her  indecent  joy  over  the  fate  of 
her  victim,  excites  more  repulsion  than  sympathy.  There  are 
signs,  too,  of  haste  and  carelessness  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
tragedy.  When  Macaria  leaves  the  stage  we  hear  nothing 
further  about  her ;  the  messenger,  in  describing  the  result  of 
the  battle,  is  silent  on  the  subject  of  her  sacrifice,  and  Alcmene, 
her  own  mother,  never  even  asks  the  reason  of  her  absence  \ 


(5)    The  Hippolytus. 

The  Hippolytus,  produced  in  428',  is  one  of  those  plays 
which  marked  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  theatre,  and  in 
which  the  language  of  sexual  passion,  hitherto  unknown  to  the 

^  The  critics  account  for  these  omis-  the  Equites  (Schol.  Eqnit.  214). 

sions  by  supposing  the  loss  of  several  *  Argnm.  Hipp.  IMax^^  ^'^  'Efra* 

verses,  including  that  which  is  said  to  f<cf>'ot'Of   apxoi^roi  ...  vpSfrot    £C/h- 

have  been  parodied  by  Aristophanes  in  iri9^t. 
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Attic  stage,  was  for  the  first  time  allowed  free  utterance.  The 
subject  of  the  play  was  also  dramatised  by  Sophocles  in  the 
Phaedra,  though  nothing  is  known  about  this  work,  not  even 
whether  it  followed  or  preceded  that  of  Euripides.  But  from  the 
general  character  of  the  Sophoclean  tragedy  we  may  safely  con- 
clude that  the  story  of  Phaedra's  love  was  handled  by  him  with 
far  greater  reticence.  The  Hippolytus  is  justly  described  by 
the  scholiast  as  'among  the  finest '  of  the  writings  of  Euripides^. 
The  skilful  management  of  the  plot,  the  inexpressible  beauty  of 
the  scenes  in  which  Phaedra's  passion  is  delineated,  and  the 
grandeur  and  pathos  of  the  final  reconciliation  between  father  and 
son,  place  it  in  the  highest  rank  of  poetical  compositions.  The 
moral  is  emphasised  more  clearly  than  usual  in  the  course  of  the 
opening  dialogue,  in  which  the  old  attendant  vainly  beseeches 
Hippolytus  to  pay  due  honour  to  a  goddess  that  is  '  celebrated 
among  mortals,'  and  warns  him  of  the  danger  of  spiritual  pride. 
Euripides  had  already  treated  the  story  in  another  play,  also 
called  Hippolytus';  but  not  being  satisfied  with  the  result,  he 
produced  an  emended  version  in  the  tragedy  which  we  still 
possess.  The  two  dramas  continued  to  exist  side  by  side  in 
ancient  times.  The  first  Hippolytus,  according  to  the  scholiast, 
contained  many  things  which  were  '  unseemly  and  censurable/ 
and  appears  to  have  resembled,  in  its  general  scheme,  the 
tragedy  of  Seneca  ••  Phaedra  was  represented  as  intent  on  the 
avowal  of  her  passion,  and  the  nurse,  so  far  from  seconding  her 
design,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  her  by  moral  reasonings  \    In 


'  Aigum.  Hipp,   rh    l\    Zpa/M  rwv 

'  This  firtt  play  was  called  *lirir6\vros 
Ma\vwr6fAtyot  (Foil,  9. 50,  Schol.  Theocr. 
3.  10),  a  title  of  which  the  meaning  is 
uncertain,  but  which  has  been  explained 
bj  inpposing,  either  that  Hippolytus 
coTered  his  head  in  shame  during 
Phaedra*s  aTowal  of  her  love,  or  that 
his  body  was  brought  in  covered  with 
a  mantle.  The  extant  play  is  entitled 
(rr€^a9ff^pos,  the  name  referring  to  the 
crown  whichHippolytus  offers  to  Artemis 
in  the  opening  scene.    It  was  also  called 


crt^lat,  and  sometimes  simply  8fv- 
Tcpof  (Argum.  Hipp.). 

'  Argum.  Hipp.  ifi^aSptrat  8)  C^Tipot 
ytypafAjiivos,  rh  yiip  dwptirh  mi  /roriy- 
yopias  Si^iw  Ir  ro^^  9^Sfp6MT^u  rf 
ipdfjMTi,  For  the  fragments  of  the  first 
Hippolytus  see  Nanck,  pp.  491-496. 

*  This  may  be  inferred  from  two  of 
the  fragments  of  the  lost  Hippolytus 
(437  and  438),  which  are  almost  iden- 
tical with  11.  ao9-2ia  of  the  nnrse's 
speech  in  Seneca,  in  which  she  tries  to 
prevent  Phaedra  from  disclosing  her 
passloiu 
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all  probability  Phaedra  disclosed  her  love  in  person  to  Hippo- 
lytus.  After  the  repulse,  instead  of  committing  suicide,  she 
waited  for  the  success  of  her  treacherous  stratagem;  then, 
stung  with  remorse,  she  sought  the  presence « of  Theseus, 
disclosed  the  whole  truth,  ascribed  her  fall  to  his  coldness 
and  neglect,  and  finally  stabbed  herself ^  The  'unseemliness' 
of  the  tragedy  would  appear  to  have  consisted  in  the  greater 
shamelessness  of  Phaedra.  The  skill  with  which,  in  the  second 
play,  this  feature  was  avoided,  and  the  revelation  of  her  secret 
brought  about,  not  by  her  own  will,  but  by  the  instrumentality 
of  the  nurse,  has  been  described  already*. 

The  critics,  while  admiring  the  delicacy  of  the  treatment, 
object  that  it  leads  to  an  inconsistency ;  and  that  a  woman  of 
such  refined  sensibilities  as  the  second  Phaedra  would  never 
have  been  capable  of  the  atrocious  accusation  against  Hippo- 
lytus.  But  there  is  a  difiierence  between  crimes  committed  in 
the  heat  of  passion,  and  in  cold  blood.  If  Phaedra  had  waited 
for  the  return  of  Theseus,  as  in  the  original  version,  and  then 
made  the  charge,  her  conduct  might  have  appeared  unnatural. 
As  it  is,  the  whole  deed  is  accomplished,  beyond  possibility  of 
recall,  under  the  impulse  of  her  first  agony.  Frantic  with  shame 
at  the  discovery,  and  maddened  by  the  unmerited  and  insensate 
invectives  of  Hippolytus,  she  rushes  into  the  palace,  hastily 
writes  down  her  false  narrative  in  a  letter,  and  then  forthwith 
slays  herself,  leaving  not  a  moment  for  cooler  reflexion.  But 
though  she  is  dead,  the  letter  remains ;  and  by  this  ingenious 
alteration  of  the  story  Euripides  has  contrived  that  the  accusa- 
tion shall  be  brought,  without  making  Phaedra  guilty  of  such 
cold-blooded  treachery  as  would  have  been  inconsistent  with 
her  previous  character. 

^  Pint  de  And.  Poet.  e.  8  it&Kiv  6p^t  that  Phaedra  survived  Hippolytus,  as 

Sri  (Elpivi^s)  ri^  *al9pay  vpoatyMa-  in  Seneca,  and   revealed  the  trulh   to 

AoMToy  rf  Oi;<rcr  VMvoitjictv  its  8icl  rob  Theseus. 

U^lrov  waparQfilat  ipaoBttffta^  rov  Inro-  *  See  p.  231. 
kixQv,    From  this  passage  it  is  clear 
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(6)  The  Hecuba. 

The  Hecuba,  exhibited  about  the  year  425  \  is  a  play  which 
consists  in  reality  of  two  distinct  parts,  the  first  of  these 
dealing  with  the  sacrifice  of  Polyxena,  the  second  with  the 
vengeance  exacted  for  the  murder  of  Polydorus.  The  story  of 
Polyxena  formed  part  of  the  Sack  of  Troy,  one  of  the  epics 
of  the  Trojan  Cycle'.  The  fate  of  Polydorus  was  variously 
described  in  ancient  legend ',  but  the  particular  form  which  the . 
tale  assumes  in  the  Hecuba  is  not  found  before  the  time  of 
Euripides,  and  may  possibly  have  been  his  own  invention.  The 
play  is  remarkable  for  the  grace  and  purity  of  the  style,  and 
abounds  in  striking  scenes  and  beautiful  passages.  But  as 
a  whole  it  fails  to  produce  much  impression  on  the  mind  owing 
to  the  desultory  character  of  the  plot,  and  the  absence  of  any 
necessary  connexion  between  the  successive  parts,  beyond  that 
which  is  supplied  by  the  person  of  Hecuba.  Some,  also,  of  the 
vices  of  Euripides  begin  to  be  apparent ;  and  Hecuba's  habit  of 
discussing  current  questions  of  philosophy  appears  strangely 
out  of  place  in  a  Trojan  queen  *.  The  choruses,  too,  have  little 
reference  to  the  immediate  destinies  of  the  principal  characters. 
But  at  the  same  time  they  are  exquisite  specimens  of  poetry, 
and  the  description  of  the  capture  of  Troy  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  lyrics  in  Euripides  ^ 

(7)  The  Supplices. 

The  Supplices  is  described  in  the  argument  as  a  '  panegyric 
on  Athens '.'    Like  the  Heracleidae  it  deals  with  one  of  those 


*  The  versification  of  the  dialogue 
(the  trisyllabic  feet  are  only  abont  nine 
per  100  lines,  see  p.  383)  proves  that 
the  Hecnba  was  one  of  the  earlier  plays. 
It  most  have  been  exhibited  before 
433  B.C.,  since  it  is  twice  parodied  in 
the  Nobes  (Nob.  1165  ^  Hec.  17a, 
Nnb.  7 1 8  -  Hec  1 6a).  The  lines  about 
Delos  (463-465)  are  most  probably 
a  reference  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Delian  festival  by  the  Athenians  in 
4a6  (Thuc.  3.  104).  Hence  the  date 
of  the  play  may  Ije  limited  with  fair 


certainty  to  425-423  B.  c. 

'  Proclos,  Chrestom.  (p.  484  in  Gais- 
ford*s  Hephaestion). 

'  According  to  Dlctys  a.  i9.  37,  he 
was  given  by  Poljrmestor  to  Ajax  the 
son  of  Telamon,  and  stoned  to  death. 
In  Hygin.  fab.  109  Polymestor  niurders 
his  own  son  by  mistake,  and  is  slain  by 
Polydoms. 

<  £.g.  11591-603,798-805, 814-819. 
B  11.  905  foil. 

<  Argum.  SnppL  rd  Z\  8pa/4a  iyic^fuw 
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famous  old  legends,  always  popular  on  the  Attic  stage,  in  which 
the  chivalry  of  the  Athenian  character  was  gloriously  displayed. 
It  relates  how  the  Thebans  had  prohibited  the  burial  of  the 
Argive  chieftains,  and  how  Athens,  espousing  the  cause  of  the 
bereaved  mothers,  compelled  the  restitution  of  the  bodies. 
The  play  was  exhibited,  in  all  probability,  in  the  spring  of  420, 
when  the  alliance  with  Argos  was  about  to  be  concluded  ^ 
.  Three  years  previously  the  Thebans,  after  their  victory  at 
Delium,  had  violated  the  laws  of  Greece,  by  refusing  permission 
to  bury  the  Athenian  soldiers.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
representation  of  the  Supplices  must  have  been  peculiarly 
impressive.  The  solemn  address  of  Athene  at  the  close,  enjoin* 
ing  eternal  friendship  between  Athens  and  Argos,  would  sound 
like  a  divine  admonition  ;  and  the  whole  course  6f  the  action 
could  not  fail  to  recall  vividly  the  memory  of  the  recent  outrage 
at  Delium. 

The  Supplices  exhibits  many  of  the  faults  which  belong  to 
the  '  episodic '  kind  of  tragedy.  The  plot,  being  naturally  slight 
and  devoid  of  incident,  has  been  amplified  by  various  acces- 
sories, such  as  the  suicide  of  Evadne,  and  the  long<ontinued 
pageantry  of  the  funeral*.  The  recovery  of  the  bodies  is 
effected,  not  by  persuasion,  as  in  the  Eleusinians  of  Aeschylus, 
but  by  military  force,  in  order  to  give  occasion  for  the  descrip* 
tion  of  the  battle';  and  the  introduction  of  the  long  debate 
on  forms  of  government  is  due  to  the  same  desire  to  eke  out 
slender  materials  \  As  a  result  the  play  lacks  concentration. 
But  it  is  powerfully  written,  and,  from  the  spectacular  point  of 


'  The  solemn  inculcation  of  per- 
petoal  amity  between  Athens  and  Argos 
in  11. 1  iSo-i  195  obviously  refers  to  the 
drcamstanoes  of  the  time.  Hence  two 
dates  may  be  proposed,  (i)  430,  when 
the  treaty  between  Athens  and  Argos 
was  about  to  be  concluded,  (a)  418, 
when  Argos  deserted  to  the  side  of 
Sparta  (in  which  case  the  lines  must  be 
regarded  as  a  rebuke  to  the  Argives 
for  their  treachery).  But  as  the  play 
evidently  contains  a  further  allusion  to 


the  action  of  the  Thebans  at  Delium  in 
424,  the  earlier  date  is  to  be  preferred. 
The  character  of  the  versification  (see 
p.  383)  shows  that  the  Supplices  belongs 
to  the  middle  group  of  the  extant 
plays. 

'  The  story  of  Evadne  may  postibly 
have  been  a  local  myth  at  Eleusis.  Cp. 
1.  1015,  where  she  seems  to  allude  to 
her  future  renown. 

*  Plut.  Theseus,  c.  a^ 

*  IL  399-45^ 
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view,  full  of  magnificent  effects ;  and  the  absence  of  strong  and 
continuous  tragic  interest  would  be  partly  counterbalanced 
before  an  Athenian  audience  by  the  frequent  appeals  to  national 
pride  and  patriotism,  and  by  the  solemn  allusions  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time. 

(8)   The  Andromache, 

The  Andromache,  we  are  told,  was  not  exhibited  at  Athens  ; 
but  whether  it  appeared  elsewhere,  or  was  never  produced 
upon  the  stage,  is  uncertain*.  The  reference  to  the  recent 
alliance  with  Argos  points  to  the  year  419  as  the  most  probable 
date  of  composition '.  The  ordinary  legend  reappears  in  its 
main  features,  with  the  exception  that  the  death  of  Neopto- 
lemus  is  ascribed,  not  to  a  chance  quarrel  with  the  Delphians^ 
but  to  the  instigation  of  Orestes,  in  order  to  bring  it  into  closer 
relationship  with  the  plot*.  In  point  of  structure  the  Andro- 
mache is  open  to  the  same  criticism  as  the  Hecuba,  and  suffers 
from  the  looseness  of  the  connexion  between  the  earlier  and 
the  later  portions.  In  the  opening  scenes  deep  sympathy  is 
excited  by  the  peril  of  Andromache  and  Molossus ;  but  as  soon 
as  they  are  rescued,  they  disappear  from  the  stage  and  are 
heard  of  no  more.  New  interests  are  introduced,  and  the  play 
concludes  with  the  marriage  of  Orestes  and  the  assassination  of 


'  Schol.  Androm.  445  oi  SfScSoirrai 
*A$^yff<nv,  6  tk  KoXXifiaxoff  iwiypa<prjrai 
^tiai  Tp  rpay^Ziif  Atj/WKpArriw,  Sittl 
(Griech.  Lit  p.  336)  thinks  it  was 
exhibited  at  Athens,  and  that  Demo- 
crates  was  a  chorus-trainer,  in  whose 
name  Enripides  preferred  to  produce 
it ;  whence  the  origin  of  the  mistake. 
Bergk  (Hermes,  18.  493  foil.)  holds 
similar  Tiews,  but  identifies  Democrates 
with  the  [Mc]rcirpdT7r  mentioned  in 
Corp.  Ins.  Att  a.  971  as  victor  in  the 
tragic  contest  for  433  B.C.,  to  which 
date  he  assigns  the  play. 

*  Menelans  the  Spartan  (733  foil.) 
ia}'s  Awufi*  It  chcovr  i<m  ydp  nt  0^ 
wpiov  I  lEwapnis  v6kif  rif,  1j  wp6  rov 
l^ky  fr  ^fj^  I  vw  8'  lx^/)d  votcc^  7^9^ 


kirf^€k$iiy  $ikw.  This  passage  ap- 
parently refers  to  the  alliance  between 
Argos  and  Athens  in  May  of  420  B.C. 
The  violent  tirades  against  Sparta  with 
which  the  play  abounds  (445-463, 595- 
601,  734-726)  confirm  this  view,  the 
hostility  between  Athens  and  Sparta 
having  reached  a  pitch  of  extreme  bitter- 
ness about  this  time,  owing  to  supposed 
violations  of  the  Peace  of  Nicias  in  421 
(Thuc.  5.  35;  Schol.  Androm.  445). 
The  versification  of  the  dialogue  (see 
p.  283)  and  the  irrelevance  of  some  of 
the  choral  odes  (274  foil.,  loio  foil) 
are  also  in  fiivour  of  a  comparatively 
late  date. 
*  Schol.  Orest  1654* 
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Neoptolemus  \  The  general  tone,  too,  is  far  from  pleasing '. 
Base  and  repulsive  characters  are  introduced  with  unusual  fre- 
quency';  and  the  constant  exhibition  of  spite,  jealousy,  and 
callous  brutality  produces  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  mind, 
which  is  scarcely  mitigated  by  certain  redeeming  features,  such 
as  the  chivalry  of  Peleus,  the  maternal  affection  of  Andromache, 
and  the  fidelity  of  the  Trojan  slave.  Throughout  the  play 
the  picture  of  human  nature  seems  to  have  been  distorted 
by  the  influence  of  national  hatred  against  Sparta  \ 


(9)   The  Hercules  Furens. 

The  plot  of  the  Hercules  Furens  is  briefly  as  follows.  Lycus, 
the  tyrant  of  Thebes,  has  resolved  to  extirpate  the  family  of 
Hercules,  in  order  to  secure  himself  from  retribution  for  his 
misdeeds.  Wherefore,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of 
Hercules  on  the  last  of  his  twelve  labours,  he  orders  his  wife 
and  children  to  be  put  to  death.  They  fly  for  refuge  to  the 
altar ;  but  their  refuge  failing,  they  are  on  the  very  point  of 
being  slaughtered,  when  Hercules  appears,  saves  them  from 


'  Dr.  Vcrrall  (Preface  to  the' Stu- 
dent's Greek  Tragedy)  endeavours  to 
strengthen  the  connexion  between  the 
different  portions  of  the  drama,  by 
supposing  that  there  is  more  in  the 
plot  than  appears  on  the  surface;  that 
MeneUus  is  in  league  with  Orestes  from 
the  first,  and  supports  Hermione  in  her 
scheme  of  vengeance,  in  order  to  in- 
volve her  in  difficulties,  acd  compel 
her  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of 
Orestes.  But  even  granting  that  all 
this  may  be  gathered  from  the  text  of 
the  play,  it  hardly  relieves  it  of  its 
episodic  character,  which  is  due  to  the 
disappearance  of  one  set  of  characters 
in  the  middle  of  the  action,  and  their 
replacement  by  another. 

*  It  is  described  as  second-rate  by 
the  author  of  the  Argument  (rd  tk  ipSfta 
rSf¥  iivripvy).  Dr.  Verrall  (1.  c)  denies 
that  this  phrase  refers  to  the  merit  of 
the  play,  and  supposes  an  allusion  to 


some  classification  of  which  we  are 
now  ignorant  But  the  ordinary  inter- 
pretation seems  to  be  justified  by  the 
passage  which  follows— 4r  rf  ttvrip^ 
fi4pfi  fi^ffit  'Epfuoyjfi  r6  fioffiXuchv  oi 
ipaivovaa  {p^aivovaa  cod.),  mui  6  vpot 
'AvZpoftdxV^  XiS^ot  ob  itaXwt  (a,  1.  KcueSn) 
fx^^ — AS  well  as  by  numerous  parallel 
phrases  found  in  the  arguments  of  the 
other  plays,  e.  g.  r6  Hi  ipa/ta  rSi¥  tev- 
fmorSfy  (Arg.  Oed.  Col.),  r6  ftir  Upafia 
rw¥  MokKicTW  (Arg.  Ant.),  t6  5i  ipa/ta 
rSnt  mphrw  (Arg.  Hipp),  r^  va/>dr 
8/>a/ia  rw  S,yo9  ^aipkrw  (Arg.  Phoen.), 
rd  tpafia  rwr  iwi  cic^t^f  €{f9otctfitoMrr»fw 
(Arg.  Orest.).  Cp.  Arguments  to 
Acham.,  Equit.,  Av.,  Ran. 

*  The  displajrs  of  feminine  spite  and 
vulgarity  were  censured  by  many  of  the 
ancient  critics  (Schol.  Androm.  3  a).  See 
the  previous  note. 

*  Sec  pp  aa9,  276. 
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destruction,  and  revenges  himself  on  Lycus.  But  in  the  midst 
of  the  joy  at  his  triumphant  return  he  is  smitten  suddenly  with 
madness  by  Hera,  his  implacable  enemy,  and  slays  the  wife  and 
children  whom  he  had  just  rescued.  On  recovering  conscious- 
ness he  at  first  surrenders  himself  to  despair.  Then  Theseus 
appears,  offers  him  a  safe  asylum  at  Athens,  and  finally 
persuades  him  to  abandon  the  thought  of  self-destruction,  and 
submit  with  courage  to  his  destiny. 

The  freedom  with  which,  in  this  tragedy,  Euripides  has 
handled  the  customary  traditions,  and  imparted  a  new  moral  to 
the  legend,  is  remarkable.  The  story  about  Lycus  appears 
to  be  an  invention  of  his  own.  The  introduction  of  Theseus, 
and  the  final  retirement  of  Hercules  to  Athens,  are  further 
novelties,  plainly  inserted  for  patriotic  reasons.  But  the  most 
striking  innovation  is  that  connected  with  the  madness.  Accord- 
ing to  all  previous  tradition,  the  madness  of  Hercules,  and  his 
murder  of  his  wife  and  children,  preceded  the  twelve  labours, 
which  were  generally  supposed  to  have  been  inflicted  as 
a  punishment.  But  Euripides  has  transferred  this  calamity  to 
the  close  of  his  life.  He  represents  him  as  one  who  has 
successfully  accomplished  all  his  tasks,  and  vanquished  his 
enemies  both  at  home  and  abroad;  but  in  the  very  moment 
of  triumph,  when  he  is  at  length  about  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
victory,  his  evil  destiny  prevails,  and  his  happiness  is  for  ever 
ruined.  In  this  way  the  legend  acquires  a  new  significance,  as 
an  example  of  pathetic  and  unmerited  suffering,  and  of  stubborn 
endurance  in  the  face  of  calamity  ^ 

The  greatness  of  the  play  admits  of  no  question.  It  has 
often  been  censured,  however,  for  lack  of  unity,  on  the  ground 
that  the  rescue  of  Megara  and  her  children  has  no  connexion 
with  the  subsequent  madness  of  Hercules.  But  the  objection 
in  this  case  is  of  a  formal  character,  without  much  validity. 
There  is  an  inner  connexion  of  the  most  tragic  kind  between 
the  two  parts  of  the  play,  which  effectually  prevents  any  break 
or  cessation  in  the  interest.    Although  in  the  earlier  scenes  it 

*  On  the  Tmrions  innoyations  in  the      357  foil.;  Jebb*s  Introduction  to  the 
legend  iee  WUamowitx,  Ilerakles,  p.      Trachiniae,  p.  a  a  folL 
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is  the  wife  and  children  whose  lives  are  threatened,  we  feel  all 
the  time  that  the  happiness  of  Hercules  is  at  stake.  Our 
thoughts  are  continually  directed  towards  him,  owing  to  the 
despair  caused  by  his  absence,  and  the  fervent  prayers  ex* 
pressed  for  his  return.  The  predominant  feeling  is,  will  he 
come  in  time?  His  arrival  just  at  the  critical  moment,  and 
his  narrow  escape  from  what  appears  to  be  the  last  of  all  his 
troubles,  adds  infinitely  to  the  pathos  of  the  subsequent  disaster, 
in  which  his  hopes  are  finally  annihilated. 

As  to  the  time  of  composition  there  is  very  little  evidence, 
and  none  of  the  supposed  references  to  contemporary  events 
are  sufficiently  clear  to  warrant  any  inference  ^  But  certain 
expressions  in  one  of  the  choruses  appear  to  prove  that  the 
play  was  written  in  old  age';  and  the  use  of  trochaic  tetra* 
meters,  and  the  general  character  of  the  versification,  are  in 
favour  of  placing  it  between  the  Andromache  and  the  Troades  *• 
The  year  416  may  therefore  be  taken  as  an  approximate  date. 


(10)   The  TroadeSn 

The  Troades,  produced  in  415,  is  perhaps  the  least  interesting 
of  the  extant  tragedies  \  The  plot  consists  merely  of  uncon- 
nected scenes,  depicting  the  miserable  fate  of  the  Trojan 
captives ;  and  the  execution  is  not  in  the  best  style  of  Euripides. 
Rhetoric  oflen  takes  the  place  of  pathos,  as  in  Cassandra's 
harangue,  and  the  debate  between  Helen  and  Hecuba.     The 


*  The  praise  of  light-armed  troops 
ID  11.  188-203  is  sometimes  taken  as 
a  reference  to  the  battle  of  Delium  in 
434,  and  the  mention  of  the  songs  of 
the  Delian  maidens  in  1.  687  is  thought 
to  have  been  suggested  by  the  resto- 
ration of  Delos  to  the  Delians  in  420 
(Diod.  Sic.  I  a.  77). 

«  11.  638-7oa  The  picture  of  the 
sorrows  of  old  age  has  a  personal  ring 
about  it,  as  also  have  many  of  the 
expressions  which  follow,  e.  g.  06  mn^o- 
/aoi  rdtx^TOf  I  Moi^aif  av^KaraiuytWt  I 
dS^OToy  ev(vylap.  |  .  ,  .  Iri  to»  yipeifw 


hi  yipw  dwl^  \  woXiSof  lie  y€vvwf  \  Mtka- 

*  See  p.  383. 

*  Ael.  Var.  Hist.  a.  8  tcar^i  ri^  wfiinji^ 
icaX  kvtvriKocT^v  hXvumiiha  . .  .  Sci^cyiot 

Koi  Tpffaai  koX  Xtawp^  irarvptic^.  This 
is  confirmed  by  Schol.  Vesp.  13171  who 
says  that  the  Troades  was  produced 
seven  years  after  the  Vespae.  The 
flobject  of  the  plot  was  taken  from  the 
Little  Iliad  (Aristot.  Poet  c  33), 
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choral  odes/  with  their  ornate  descriptions  of  the  capture  of 
Troy,  and  their  copious  mythological  allusions,  appear  lifeless 
and  unsuitable  in  the  mouths  of  women  who  are  fresh  from 
the  scene  of  slaughter.  But  apart  from  particular  defects,  the 
continued  recurrence  of  suffering  and  lamentation  gives  to 
the  whole  play  a  gloomy  monotony  which  the  Greek  poets  in 
general  were  careful  to  avoid. 


(11)  The  Electra. 

The  Electra  was  apparently  produced  towards  the  close  of 
the  Sicilian  expedition,  in  the  spring  of  413*.  Of  all  the 
extant  plays  it  goes  the  furthest  in  reducing  the  grandeur  of 
the  heroic  world  to  an  ordinary  level.  Electra  has  been  given 
in  marriage  to  a  rustic  labourer ;  and  the  play  commences  with 
a  picture  of  cottage  life,  with  all  its  humble  surroundings  and 
toilsome  occupations.  These  preliminary  scenes  have  attracted 
more  criticism  than  any  other  passages  in  Euripides;  and 
though  the  criticism  has  often  been  carried  to  extreme  lengths, 
it  is  not  altogether  undeserved.  Not  that  it  is  necessary  to 
regard  the  domestic  treatment  of  the  legend  as  a  fault  in  itself. 
The  inferiority  of  the  Electra  lies,  not  so  much  in  the  general 
conception,  as  in  the  execution.  These  scenes  of  humble  life 
are  hardly  written  in  the  happiest  vein.  There  is  an  air  of 
unreality  and  affectation  about  them.  The  rustic  is  too  con- 
scious of  his  own  virtues,  and  too  profuse  in  maxims  which 
recall  the  eloquence  of  the  melodramatic  stage.  He  lets  us 
know  that  'his  heart  is  honest,  though  his  fortunes  are  poor,' 


^  The  words  of  the  Dioscuri  (1347 
rw  8*  M  virrov  XtKf\6y  <nrov5^  |  ff&aovrt 
rtw  vp^pat  iy^Xovf)  must  refer  to  the 
Sicilian  expedition,  and  to  a  period 
when  the  position  of  the  Athenians, 
though  not  yet  hopeless,  was  consider- 
ably endangered.  The  expedition  started 
in  the  midsummer  of  415,  and  terminated 
disastrously  in  September  413.  Hence 
the  spring  of  413  is  the  most  natural 
date  to  assign  to  the  play. 

Some  confirmation  of  this  view  is 


supplied  by  11.  1280-1384,  where  the 
myth  about  the  phantom  Helen  is 
given  in  the  same  form  in  which  it 
appears  in  the  Helena — a  play  which 
IS  known  to  have  been  exhibited  in 
412. 

The  versification  ofthe  Electra,  though 
somewhat  smoother  than  that  of  the 
Troades  (see  p.  283),  is  not  inconsistent 
with  its  lateness  of  dnte,  if  we  make 
due  allowance  for  natural  variations  in 
the  poet's  manner. 
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and  that  'labour  is  the  only  road  to  prosperity/  He  eztob 
his  own  moderation  in  treating  Electra  as  a  virgin,  and  refusing 
to  take  advantage  of  the  unequal  marriage  which  fortune  had 
thrown  in  his  way  ^  Electra  herself  insists  on  fetching  water 
from  the  spring  when  it  is  not  required,  in  order  to  show  her 
neighbours  to  what  degradation  she  has  been  reduced  by 
Aegisthus.  When  urged  to  spare  herself  the  trouble,  she  talks 
about  the  duty  of '  lightening  her  husband's  toils/  The  rustic, 
unable  to  stop  her,  consoles  himself  with  the  reflexion  that  it 
is  only  '  a  very  little  distance  to  the  well  ■/  The  whole  proceed- 
ings have  a  somewhat  artificial  appearance,  as  though  husband 
and  wife  knew  that  the  eyes  of  the  audience  were  upon  them, 
and  wished  to  create  a  favourable  impression. 

More  than  this,  the  effect  of  the  play  is  impaired  by  a  certain 
perversity  of  treatment,  which  causes  the  sympathy  to  be 
enlisted  on  the  wrong  side.  Electra,  during  the  later  scenes, 
displays  such  venomous  malignity  of  nature,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  rejoice  in  her  deliverance  from  trouble.  Take,  for  example, 
her  behaviour  during  the  murder  of  Clytaemnestra.  The  plot 
has  been  carefully  arranged.  Orestes,  axe  in  hand,  is  waiting 
inside  the  cottage,  ready  for  the  slaughter.  Electra,  standing 
at  the  door,  receives  her  mother  with  mock  humility  and 
ironical  compliments.  Clytaemnestra  begins  to  show  compunc- 
tion for  her  past  crimes ;  and  her  references  to  the  neglected 
condition  of  her  daughter,  and  to  her  own  remorseful  feelings, 
are  touching  and  natural,  and  excite  compassion.  But  Electra 
is  so  far  from  being  softened,  that  as  her  mother  enters  the 
cottage  to  meet  her  doom,  she  pursues  her  with  satirical  advice 
not  to  'dirty  her  clothes  in  the  smoky  room,'  and  with  horrible 
equivocations  about  the  *  sacrifice '  that  is  shortly  to  be  per- 
formed '.  The  stern  inflexibility  of  the  Sophoclean  Electra, 
though  repugnant  to  modern  ideas,  was  majestic  in  itself,  and 
consistent  with  the  general  tone  of  the  play.  But  in  the  present 
scene  the  homely  and  natural  character  of  the  surroundings 

*  £1.  43-46,  80,  36a.  vindictive  speech  over  Uie  dead  bodj 
«  Ibid.  54-78.                                          of  Aegisthus  (907-956}. 

*  Ibid.  1102-1146.      Cp.   also  her 
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only  brings  into  stronger  relief  the  spite  and  treachery  and 
inhuman  jeers  of  the  heroine. 

The  Electra,  then,  cannot  be  included  among  the  more 
successful  efforts  of  Euripides.  Yet  it  is  the  one  by  which  he 
is  most  often  judged,  owing  to  the  facility  of  comparison  with 
the  plays  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  on  the  same  subject. 
But  to  estimate  the  respective  merits  of  the  three  poets  by 
these  particular  works  is  manifestly  unfair  to  Euripides.  The 
comparison  may  be  interesting,  in  so  far  as  it  illustrates  the 
difference  in  their  dramatic  methods,  and  the  ingenuity  with 
which  they  were  able  to  ring  the  changes  on  the  same  theme. 
But  it  becomes  misleading  if  used  for  other  purposes.  The 
real  greatness  of  Euripides  is  to  be  seen,  not  in'  the  Electra, 
but  in  plays  like  the  Hippolytus  and  the  Medea,  in  which  the 
realistic  treatment  of  the  old  legends  is  found  to  be  not  incom- 
patible with  artistic  grace  and  dignity. 

(12)   The  Helena. 

The  Helena,  which  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  412,  is 
the  most  fanciful  in  character  of  all  the  ancient  tragedies*. 
The  plot  is  a  brilliant  specimen  of  dramatic  inventiveness. 
The  notion  of  the  phantom  Helen,  for  which  the  Greeks  fought 
at  Troy,  while  the  real  Helen  was  detained  in  Egypt,  has  been 
taken  partly  from  Stesichorus  and  partly  from  Herodotus '.  But 
all  the  other  details  are  added  by  Euripides,  and  combine  to  form 
an  interesting  and  delightful  story.  The  arrival  of  Menelaus  in 
Egypt  with  the  phantom,  and  the  confusion  caused  by  the 
simultaneous  presence  of  phantom  and  reality  in  the  same 
country,  supply  all  the  humorous  incidents  and  perplexities  of 


*  The  date  is  given  in  SchoL  Aristoph. 
Ran.  53»  Thetm.  loai.  On  the  general 
character  of  the  composition  gee  p. 
3a3. 

*  The  phantom  Helen  is  not  known 
to  Homer,  but  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  Hetiod  (Schol.  Lycophr.  8  a  a). 
The  story  was  afterwards  varionsly 
developed.    According  to  Stesichorus 


the  real  Helen  never  left  Sparta  (Dion 
Chrysost.  Or.  11);  according  to  Hero- 
dotos  (a.  1 1  a)  she  ran  away  with  Paris, 
but  was  carried  by  storms  to  Egypt, 
and  there  detained.  Euripides  com- 
bines the  two  versions,  preserving  the 
innocence  of  Helen,  bnt  causing  her  to 
be  taken  to  Egypt  by  Hermes  at  the 
command  of  Zeus, 
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the  drama ;  while  a  graver  interest  is  imparted  by  the  love 
of  the  Egyptian  king  for  Helen,  and  his  efforts  to  detain  her, 
and  the  ingenious  stratagem  which  procures  her  escape. 

It  would  seem  that  about  this  time  Euripides  was  peculiarly 
attracted  by  imaginative  plots  of  this  kind.  The  Andromeda, 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  same  festival  as  the  Helena  \  was 
equally  romantic  in  subject,  with  its  thrilling  story  of  the 
adventures  of  Perseus,  and  of  his  love  for  the  maiden  whom 
he  had  rescued.  The  two  tragedies,  as  was  natural,  created 
a  considerable  sensation  on  account  of  their  novelty  and  origin- 
ality; and  the  Thesmophoriazusae,  produced  in  the  following 
year,  contains  a  long  burlesque  upon  them  both  '•  The  same 
vein  of  fancy  is  also  seen  in  another  work  of  this  period,  the 
Iphigeneia  in  Tauris,  which  has  many  points  of  resemblance 
to  the  Helena.  In  each  of  these  plays  the  scene  is  laid 
in  a  remote  and  savage  country,  where  a  Greek  lady  is  kept  in 
captivity,  and  finally  rescued  by  the  arrival  of  her  kinsman. 
In  all  probability  this  excursion  into  the  realms  of  fancy  was 
suggested  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  ordinary  legends,  which  had 
been  repeated  to  satiety  by  successive  generations  of  tragic 
poets. 

(13)    The  Ion. 

The  date  of  the  Ion  is  very  uncertain ;  but  the  style  of  the 
versification,  and  other  slight  indications,  would  seem  to  show 
that  it  belongs  to  the  period  immediately  following  the  Sicilian 
expedition  •.  The  discovery  of  the  parentage  of  Ion,  the  son  of 
Apollo  and  Creusa,  forms  the  subject  of  the  plot.  According  to 
common  tradition  Ion  was  not  the  son  of  Apollo,  but  of  Xuthus, 


1  Schol.  Aristoph.  Thesm.  1021. 
'  Thesm.  850  foil.,  loio  folL 
'  Hermann  (Preface  to  the  Ion,  p.  32) 
thinks  the  play  was  written  at  a  time 
when  the  question  of  birth  and  descent 
was  uppermost,  i.e.  about  424,  when 
a  great  many  citizens  were  disfranchised 
for  dubious  parentage  (cp.  SchoL  Vesp. 
716).  But  there  are  several  grounds  for 
preferring  a  later  date,  viz.  (1)  the  use 


of  trochaic  tetrameters  in  no  less  than 
three  places,  (a)  the  irregularity  of  the 
versification,  which  approximates  to 
the  style  of  the  poet*s  final  period, 
(3)  the  vein  of  hostility  towards  Apollo 
and  the  Delphic  oracle,  which  suggests 
a  date  subsequent  to  the  Sicilian  ex- 
pedition. On  these  various  points  see 
pp.  264,  283. 
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a  stranger  who  had  taken  refuge  at  Athens,  and  married  the 
king's  daughter*.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  original  form  of 
the  legend ;  and  the  substitution  of  Apollo  as  his  father,  and  as 
ancestor  of  the  lonians,  must  have  been  the  result  of  national 
vanity.  The  innovation  has  sometimes  been  ascribed  to  Euripi- 
des, but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  story  had  already  begun 
to  exist  in  a  vague  form,  and  that  he  was  merely  the  first  to 
invest  it  with  precise  details. 

The  Ion,  as  already  pointed  out,  derives  much  of  its  interest 
from  the  skilful  complexity  of  the  plot,  which  is  constructed 
after  the  modern  fashion '.  But  apart  from  this  particular 
excellence,  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautifully  written  plays  of 
Euripides ;  and  the  fine  conception  of  the  leading  characters, 
and  the  tenderness  and  pathos  of  the  various  scenes,  give 
a  peculiar  charm  to  the  whole  composition.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  chief  motive  of  Euripides,  in  writing  this  play, 
was  to  attack  the  Delphic  oracle ;  and  it  is  true  that  the  nature 
of  the  action  gives  him  many  opportunities  for  revealing  his 
sentiments  on  this  subject  ^  But  the  sanctity  of  the  oracle  is 
gloriously  vindicated  at  the  close;  and  the  harmless  fraud 
perpetrated  by  Apollo  at  the  commencement  of  the  play  seems 
to  have  been  contrived,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  deity  into  disrepute,  as  in  order  to  mislead  the  audience, 
and  add  to  the  surprise  and  excitement  of  the  catastrophe. 


(14)  The  Iphigeneia  in  Tauris, 

The  origin  of  the  story  which  forms  the  plot  of  the  Iphigeneia 
is  of  such  a  remarkable  kind,  that  it  deserves  to  be  traced  in 
detail,  as  an  example,  not  only  of  the  inventiveness  of  Euripides, 


>  Pans.  7.  I.  a. 

'  See  p.  340. 

*  See  Verrall's  Translation  of  the 
lo  (Introduction),  and  Euripides  the 
Rationalist,  p.  129  folL  Dr.  Verrall, 
in  accordance  with  his  new  theory  (see 
p.  262),  interprets  the  plot  of  the  Ion  in 
the  following  way.  He  considers  that 
Euripides  intends  to  suggest  that  Ion 
was  in  reality  the  son  of  the  priestess 


and  of  Xuthus,  and  that  the  first  reye- 
lation  was  a  true  one,  as  £»  as  it  went. 
But  later  on,  when  the  uproar  broke 
out,  the  priestess,  to  save  Creusa's  life, 
and  prevent  the  pollution  of  the  oracle 
by  murder,  invented  the  second  reve- 
lation (which  makes  Ion  the  son  of 
Apollo  and  Creusa) ;  and  the  basket 
and  other  tokens,  which  are  produced 
as  evidence,  were  a  mere  fraud. 
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but  also  of  the  casual  and  fantastic  nature  of  mythological 
growth.  The  history  is  as  follows.  Among  the  Greeks  of  the 
prehistoric  period  the  offering  of  human  sacrifices  was  a  custom 
which  apparently  prevailed  in  many  places,  being  closely  associ- 
ated with  the  worship  of  Artemis  Tauropolus,  who  was  also 
called  Hecate  and  Iphigeneia^  With  the  advance  of  civilisa- 
tion the  {>ractice  naturally  disappeared.  But  in  some  cases, 
instead  of  being  entirely  abolishedl,  it  was  replaced  by  certain 
milder  ceremonies,  such  as  the  scourging  of  men  with  whips, 
the  sprinkling  of  drops  of  human  bloody  or  the  dedication  of 
the  clothes  of  women  who  had  died  in  childbirth.  These 
curious  reminiscences  of  the  old  barbaric  rite  continued  to 
survive  in  many  parts  of  Greece,  and  especially  at  Halae  and 
Brauron,  two  towns  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Attica*.  At 
Halae,  also,  the  ancient  wooden  statue  of  the  goddess  remained 
as  an  additional  memorial  '• 

The  same  custom  of  slaying  human  victims  in  honour  of 
a  maiden  goddess  was  practised  by  the  Tauri,  a  people  of  the 
Crimea  \  When,  therefore,  the  Greeks,  in  the  course  of 
their  voyages,  became  acquainted  with  this  nation,  it  followed 
almost  as  a  matter  of  coiu'se,  owing  to  the  similarity  of  the 
names,  that  they  should  identify  the  Taurian  goddess  with  their 
own  Artemis  Tauropolus. 

So  far  everything  is  straightforward.  But  the  peculiar  part 
of  the  history  commences  with  the  introduction  of  Agamemnon's 
daughter.  The  identity  of  her  name,  Iphigeneia,  with  one  of 
the  names  of  the  goddess,  caused  her  to  be  associated  in  various 
confusing  ways  with  this  ancient  form  of  worship.  It  gave  rise 
to  the  post-Homeric  story  that  she  was  herself  offered  as  a 
sacrifice  ^  It  led  to  the  tradition  that  she  became  a  priestess 
of  Artemis  at  Brauron,  where  her  tomb  was  shown*.  It  even 
caused  her  to  be  identified  with  the  goddess.     Hesiod,   for 

*  Iph.  Taur.  1457.    Paus.  i.  43.  i,  *  Iph.  Taur.  34-39.    Herod.  4,  103. 
a.  35.  I.  '  The  fiist  trace  of  this  story  is  in 

*  Pans.  a.  35.  i,  3.  16.  7,  7.  36.  2.  the  Cypria,  one  of  the  poems  of  the 
Iph.  Taur.  1458-1467.  SchoL  Aiistoph.  Epic  Cycle  (Proclus,  Chrestom.  p.  473 
Lysist  645.  Gaisford). 

*  Iph.  Taur.  1453.  •  Iph.  Taur.  1463-1466^ 
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example,  said  that  she  was  changed  into  Hecate;  and  the 
Taurians  declared  that  the  Iphigeneia  to  whom  they  sacrificed 
was  no  other  person  than  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon  \ 

Such  then  was  the  intricate  state  of  the  tradition  when 
Euripides  began  to  write  his  tragedy.  By  combining  and 
rearranging  the  tangled  threads,  and  by  adding  fresh  inventions 
of  his  own,  he  has  not  only  produced  a  striking  legend,  but 
also*  provided  himself  with  one  of  the  finest  of  his  plots.  He 
supposes  that  the  original  seat  of  this  barbarous  worship  was 
among  the  Tauri  in  the  Crimea,  and  that  Iphigeneia,  after  her 
sacrifice  at  Aulis,  was  transported  thither  by  Artemis,  and 
became  her  priestess.  He  introduces,  with  daring  ingenuity, 
the  fortunes  of  Orestes,  and  makes  Apollo  command,  as  the 
price  of  his  purification,  that  he  should  sail  to  the  land  of  the 
Taurians,  gain  possession  of  the  statue  of  Artemis,  and  convey 
it  to  Attica.  Orestes  accordingly  sets  out,  accompanied  by 
Pylades.  On  landing  at  the  Crimea  they  are  captured  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  delivered  to  Iphigeneia  to  be  slain  on  the  altar^ 
according  to  custom.  Iphigeneia,  who  has  never  seen  her 
brother  since  his  childhood,  is  about  to  commence  the  sacrifice, 
when  chance  causes  the  relationship  to  be  discovered.  There- 
upon they  seize  the  statue,  and  escape  together  from  the 
land'.  Athene  then  appears,  and  bids  them  convey  the  statue 
to  Halae  in  Attica,  and  establish  the  worship  of  Artemis  Tauro- 
polus  at  Halae  and  Brauron.  But  the  human  sacrifices  are 
to  be  discontinued,  and  milder  offerings  substituted ;  and  Iphi« 
geneia  is  to  become  priestess  at  Brauron,  where  she  will  die 
and  be  buried.  By  this  ingenious  manipulation  the  three 
constituent  elements  of  the  legend — ^the  old  Greek  ceremonies, 
the  Tauric  worship,  and  the  traditions  about  Iphigeneia — are 
rescued  from  their   previous   confusion,  and   combined   into 

*  Pant.  I.  43.  I.  Herod.  4.  103.  appears  to  hare  been  the  invention  of 
Accoiding  to  the  Cypria  (Lc),  Iphi-  Euripides.  It  is  not  found  in  any  author 
geneia  was  '  made  iinmortal  among  the  before  his  time  ;  and  Herodotns,  when 
Taurians.*  speaking  of  the  reputed  existence  of 

*  AU  this  story  about  the  rescue  of  Iphigeneia  as  a  goddess  among  the 
Iphigeneia,  and  the  purification  of  Taurians  (4.  103),  makes  no  mention 
Oitstes  through  the  statue  of  Artemis^  of  it. 
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a  plausible  and  connected  story,  and  at  the  same  time  the  odium 
of  the  primitive  form  of  sacrifice  is  thrown  upon  the  barbarians  \ 

As  for  the  date  of  the  Iphigeneia,  it  should  probably  be 
assigned  to  the  same  period  as  the  Helena '•  The  high  estima* 
tion  in  which  it  was  held  among  the  ancients  is  proved  by  the 
frequent  references  of  Aristotle ' ;  and  the  modern  verdict  has 
been  no  less  favourable.  This  general  admiration  is  justified 
by  the  beauty  of  the  play,  which  is  a  magnificent  picture  of 
devoted  friendship  and  sisterly  afiection.  The  celebrated  scene 
in  which  Iphigeneia  is  about  to  sacrifice  her  brother,  the  fatality 
which  seems  perpetually  to  intervene,  just  when  they  are  on 
the  very  brink  of  mutual  recognition,  the  long  suspense,  the 
various  unexpected  turns  of  fortune,  and  then  at  length  the 
disclosure  of  the  letter's  contents,  the  revelation  of  the  kinship, 
and  the  ecstatic  joy  of  brother  and  sister,  constitute  one  of  the 
greatest  triumphs  of  dramatic  art. 

The  Iphigeneia  has  given  rise  to  various  imitations^  of  which 
Goethe's  Iphigenie  is  the  most  famous ;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
notice,  in  the  German  play,  the  manner  in  which  the  incidents 
of  the  legend  have  been  altered  and  modified,  so  as  to  bring 
them  into  closer  harmony  with  modern  sentiment.     In  Goethe's 


*  The  Iphigeneia  is  one  of  the  plays 
in  which  Dr.  Verrall  detects  a  rational- 
istic substratum  underlying  the  apparent 
legend  (see  p.  a6a).  His  account  of  the 
plot  is  to  this  effect.  Orestes,  having 
obeyed  the  commands  of  the  Delphic 
oracle,  and  slain  his  mother,  is  smitten 
with  incurable  madness.  This  cata- 
strophe naturally  brings  the  oracle  into 
disrepute.  The  priestess,  therefore,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  Orestes,  sends  him 
to  the  Tauric  land  to  fetch  the  statue 
of  Artemis,  knowing  perfectly  well  that 
it  is  the  custom  of  the  Tatirians  to 
slaughter  strangers,  and  fully  expecting 
that  he  will  never  come  back  again. 
There  he  meets  with  his  sister  Iphi- 
geneia, who  had  been  conveyed  to  the 
same  region,  not  by  the  intervention  of 
Artemis,  but  beoinse  Odysseus  and 
Calcbas,  having  repeated  of  their  design 


to  sacrifice  her,  had  handed  her  over 
to  a  Tauric  trading-vesseL  The  subse- 
quent escape  of  brother  and  sister  is 
the  result  of  their  cleverness  and  good 
fortune. 

'  The  irregularity  ofthe  iambic  metre, 
and  the  use  of  trochaic  tetrameters, 
point  to  a  late  date  (see  p.  283).  The 
bitterness  of  the  attack  on  oracles  in 
11.  569-575  was  probably  due  to  the 
indignation  caused  by  the  result  of  the 
Sicilian  expedition  in  413  (see  p.  264). 
Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  Dioscuri, 
in  their  speech  at  the  end  of  the  Electra 
(1238  folL),  when  describing  the  future 
destiny  of  Orestes,  make  no  reference 
to  his  expedition  to  the  Tauric  land, 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  Electra 
was  anterior  to  the  Iphigeneia  in 
Tauris. 

*  Poet  cc  II,  14,  16,  17* 
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version  of  the  story,  Thoas,  the  king  of  the  Taurians,  Is  repre- 
sented as  the  lover  of  Iphigenie,  under  whose  gentle  influence 
he  has  abandoned  the  atrocious  customs  of  the  country.  But 
being  unable  to  win  her  aflections,  he  determines  to  avenge 
himself  by  restoring  the  ancient  sacrifices.  Orest  and  Pylades 
are  taken  prisoners,  and  condemned  to  be  the  first  victims. 
Their  identity,  however,  is  soon  discovered  by  Iphigenie,  who 
joins  with  them  in  devising  a  plan  of  escape.  But  when  the 
plot  is  ripe  for  execution,  she  is  seized  with  compunctions 
unknown  to  the  Greek  heroine,  and  refuses  to  deceive  the  king 
in  spite  of  his  barbarity.  Eventually,  she  discloses  to  him  the 
whole  secret,  and  then,  by  the  eloquence  of  her  appeals,  per- 
suades him  to  let  them  all  depart.  By  these  alterations  the 
moral  significance  of  the  play  is  in  many  respects  improved, 
and  a  more  sentimental  tone  imparted  to  the  plot,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  modern  drama.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that, 
as  a  work  of  art,  the  Iphigenie  falls  far  below  the  Greek 
tragedy;  and  the  vagueness  of  the  action,  and  the  dreamy 
discursiveness  of  the  characters,  contrast  unfavourably  with 
the  precision,  lucidity,  and  rapid  movement  of  the  original. 

(15)  The  Orestes, 

The  Orestes,  which  was  exhibited  for  the  first  time  in  408*, 
is  perhaps  the  most  unequal  of  all  the  plays  of  Euripides.  The 
representation  of  the  conscience-stricken  frenzy  of  Orestes,  with 
which  it  commences,  is  one  of  those  inspired  efforts,  only  to 
be  matched  by  such  creations  as  the  sleep-walking  scene  in 
Macbeth,  or  the  prison  scene  in  Faust.  But  after  this  point 
there  is  a  rapid  deterioration,  and  the  passionate  intensity  of 
the  opening  portion  is  followed  by  a  long  series  of  treacherous 
intrigues  and  ignoble  stratagems,  which  excite  no  deeper 
interest  than  a  feeling  of  curiosity  as  to  their  ultimate  result '• 
The  conclusion,  also,  is  unnatural  and  inartistic.  When  affairs 
have  reached  a  state  of  hopeless  confusion,  Apollo  suddenly 
descends  from  heaven,  and  proceeds  to  smooth  over  difficulties, 
dispense  rewards,  and  arrange  marriages,  with  an  abruptness 

'  SchoL  Oreit  371.  *  See  p.  241. 
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And  tfwugh  tbe  later  sccoes  appear  deficient  in  die  loftier 
qualities  of  tragedy,  they  are  composed  vith  a  keoi  eye  to 
dramatic  efiect,  and  keep  the  audience  in  siryense  to  the  very 
close  of  th^  action. 

(i6)  7%^  Phoenissae. 

The  Phoenissae  appears  to  have  been  produced  in  407*,  and 
deals  with  the  same  subject  as  the  Septem  of  Aeschylus*.  Like 
the  Orestes,  it  is  one  of  those  plays  in  which  the  conclusion 
hardly  fulfils  the  promise  of  the  commencement    The  opening 
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(405  B.c.)>  as  compared  with  the  An- 
dromeda, which  came  out  seven  years 
before.  Now  it  cannot  have  belonged 
to  the  same  year  as  the  Orestes  (408), 
since  the  companion  plays  of  the  Orestes 
were  the  Oenomaos  and  Chrysippos 
( Argnm.  Phoen.)*  Hence  407  seems  the 
most  probable  date.  The  Argument 
assigns  it  to  the  archonship  of  Nansi- 
crates,  whose  name,  however,  is  not 
fonnd  in  the  lists  of  this  period,  he 
being  probably  a  '  snfTectus.' 

*  See  the  comparison  between  these 
two  plays  on  p.  155. 
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scene,  in  which  Antigone  and  her  attendant  appear  on  the 
palace  roof,  watching  the  motions  of  the  Argive  host  outside 
the  walls,  is  a  picturesque  and  effective  imitation  of  the  well- 
known  episode  in  Homer '.  Then  comes  the  meeting  between 
the  two  brothers,  in  the  presence  of  Jocasta ;  and  in  this  scene 
the  tragedy  reaches  its  highest  level  of  dramatic  power.  But 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  play,  the  significance  of  the  situation 
is  obscured  by  unnecessary  incidents  and  lengthy  narratives. 
The  episode  of  Menoeceus  has  no  vital  connexion  with  the  feud 
between  the  brothers ;  and  the  four  speeches  of  the  messenger, 
describing  with  elaborate  detail  the  attack  on  the  city,  the 
preparations  for  the  single  combat,  the  combat  itself,  and  the 
death  of  Jocasta,  appear  languid  and  undramatic  in  comparison 
with  the  excitement  of  the  previous  events.  Finally,  the  aged 
Oedipus,  who  has  hitherto  lain  concealed  in  the  recesses  of  the 
palace,  creeps  forth  to  lament  the  downfall  of  his  family ;  and 
his  unexpected  appearance,  when  all  is  over,  adds  still  further 
to  the  episodic  character  of  the  play.  These  defects  of  structure 
were  not  unnoticed  by  the  ancient  critics '.  Still  the  Phoenissae 
was  much  admired  in  antiquity  on  account  of  the  excellence  of 
the  style  and  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  sentiments ' ;  and  it 
is  one  of  the  three  plays  which  continued  to  be  read  and 
studied  in  the  latest  Byzantine  period. 

(17)  The  Bacchae. 
The  Bacchae,  which  was  not  exhibited  till  after  the  death 
of  Euripides,  must  have  been  the  work  of  his  latest  years*; 
and  certain  local  allusions  favour  the  supposition  that  it  was 
written  in  Macedonia  at  the  court  of  Archelaus".  No  play 
seems  to  have  been  more  popular  in  the  theatre,  or  to  have 
been  more  frequently  quoted  and  imitated*.    Without  doubt  it 

^  Iliad  3.  161  folL  Kdkout  ical   wotictXmf  drBow   iccut  lura,' 
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is  one  of  the  greatest  of  Greek  tragedies,  and  its  production  in 
extreme  old  age  is  a  marvellous  testimony  to  the  vigour  and 
vitality  of  the  poet-  The  motive  of  the  plot  —  the  conflict 
between  rationalism  and  religious  instinct— has  a  deep  and 
permanent  interest.  The  characters,  also,  are  contrasted  with 
skill  and  discrimination.  Pentheus,  a  foe  to  hypocrisy,  and  a 
sceptic  as  to  religious  belief  regarding  the  Bacchic  rites  as 
a  mere  cover  for  sensual  indulgence  or  lucrative  imposture, 
is  determined  to  suppress  them  by  force  ^  Opposed  to  him  is 
Teiresias,  a  man  of  pious  and  reverent  soul,  to  whom '  the  tradi- 
tions of  his  fathers,  coeval  with  time  itself/  are  a  sacred  and 
imperishable  inheritance  *•  Cadmus,  the  prudent  old  counsellor, 
intervenes  between  the  two,  advising  caution  and  submission. 
'  Even  if  there  be  no  such  god  as  Dionysus,'  it  is  better,  he 
says,  to  'pretend  to  believe,'  and  to  practise  a  'useful  false- 
hood '.'  Amid  these  diversities  of  opinion  are  heard  from  time 
to  time,  like  the  burden  of  a  song,  the  passionate  cries  and  wild 
ecstatic  prayers  of  the  Bacchantes,  as  they  clash  their  cymbals 
in  fervid  adoration,  and  protest  their  scorn  for  'the  wisdom  of 
deep  thinkers,'  and  their  devotion  to  the  'customs  and  beliefs 
of  the  multitude  *.' 

This  fierce  antagonism  between  conflicting  principles  is 
intensely  dramatic  in  itself,  and  leads  to  a  conclusion  which, 
for  depth  of  tragic  irony,  has  no  equal  in  Euripides.  Dionysus, 
appearing  in  the  shape  of  a  comely  youth,  conceals  his 
vindictive  purpose  under  a  mask  of  smooth  and  winning  in- 
nocence. Pentheus,  following  blindly  his  treacherous  guidance, 
is  drawn  along  from  one  delusion  to  another,  until  the  climax 
is  reached  when  he  comes  upon  the  stage,  half  dazed  in  mind, 
and  dressed  like  a  Bacchante,  with  girdle  and  wand  and  flowing 
robe.  In  this  humiliating  posture  he  is  exhibited  for  a  time  to 
the  public  gaze,  unconscious  of  his  companion's  mockery, 
and  feebly  smiling  at  his  own  astuteness,  and  the  cleverness  of 
his  disguise.    Then  afler  carefully  arranging  the  details  of  his 

*  BACch.  a 35,  257.  *  Ibid.  330  foil 

*  Ibid.  301-303.  «  Ibid.  370  foil,  86a  foil.,  977  foU. 
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female  attire,  he  departs,  full  of  confidence  and  gratitude,  on 
his  fatal  enterprise  ^ 

The  moral  of  the  play  is  to  demonstrate  the  power  of  the 
gods,  and  the  futility  of  resistance  to  the  universal  convictions 
of  mankind.  The  conclusion  is  enforced  with  so  much  passion 
and  vehemence,  that  the  Bacchae  has  often  been  regarded  as 
a  sort  of  recantation  on  the  part  of  Euripides.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  he  wished,  in  his  old  age,  to  reconcile  himself  to 
his  countrymen,  and  to  atone  for  his  previous  attacks  on  their 
religious  beliefs.  But  it  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  assume 
any  such  purpose  in  the  composition  of  the  tragedy,  especially 
as  it  appears  to  have  been  written  after  his  final  departure 
from  Athens.  It  is  doubtful,  too,  whether  his  religious  views 
had  given  much  offence  to  the  majority  of  his  countrymen,  or 
were  felt  to  require  any  formal  recantation.  Occasional  strokes 
of  satire,  directed  against  the  grosser  features  of  the  legends, 
had  been  more  than  outweighed  by  the  general  tendency  of 
his  plays,  which  was  not  unfavourable  to  the  established  creed. 
If  this  tendency  is  more  than  usually  prominent  in  the  Bacchae, 
the  fact  is  largely  due  to  the  character  of  the  legend.  The 
story  of  Pentheus,  if  treated  at  all,  could  hardly  be  treated  in 
any  other  way  than  that  adopted  by  Euripides.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  on  the  Attic  stage,  and  at  the  festival  of 
Dionysus,  to  represent  Pentheus  as  an  innocent  victim,  and  the 
Dionysiac  worship  as  a  fraud.  Euripides  has  taken  the  myth 
as  he  found  it,  and  his  dramatic  instinct  has  caused  him  to 
depict  the  fervid  enthusiasm  of  the  Bacchantes  with  extraordi- 
nary force  and  power.  But  to  suppose  that  he  wished  their 
violent  utterances,  and  their  contempt  for  philosophy  and 
speculation,  to  be  regarded  as  his  own  last  words  upon  the 
subject,  is  to  forget  the  dramatic  nature  of  his  work.  Even  in 
the  present  play  he  does  not  shrink  from  exposing  the  imper- 
fections of  the  legend.  Agave,  in  the  final  scene,  protesting 
against  the  excessive  severity  of  Dionysus,  admonishes  him 
that  gods  should  be  superior  to  men,  and  should  not  imitate 
their  craving  for  vengeance.    To  her  dignified  rebuke  Dionysus 

^  Baoch.  912-976. 
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can  find  no  better  answer  than  that  his  conduct  has  been 
'sanctioned  by  Zeus^•  This  characteristic  allusion  to  the 
frailties  and  vices  of  the  legendary  deities  would  scarcely  have 
been  inserted  in  a  play  which  was  written  as  a  recantation  of 
previous  attacks,  and  as  a  glorification  of  the  old  mythology. 

(i8)   The  Iphigeneia  in  Aulide. 

The  Iphigeneia  in  Aulide,  which,  like  the  Bacchae,  was  not 
exhibited  till  after  its  author's  death,  bears  evident  traces  of 
interpolation.  In  all  probability  it  was  the  latest  of  the  poet's 
works,  and  being  left  in  an  unfinished  condition,  was  completed 
and  prepared  for  representation  by  the  younger  Euripides,  in 
whose  name  it  was  first  produced '.  To  trace  in  detail  all  the 
later  insertions  is  a  difficult  task,  which  has  given  rise  to 
the  utmost  diversity  of  opinion.  But  there  are  certain  passages 
about  which  most  editors  are  agreed.  The  dull  and  lengthy 
descriptions  of  the  first  chorus,  and  the  messenger's  confused 
account  of  Clytaemnestra's  arrival,  may  be  regarded  with  a  fair 
amount  of  certainty  as  the  work  of  the  adapter*.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  play  is  also  very  unusual.  It  opens  with 
a  vivacious  dialogue  in  anapaests  between  Agamen^non  and 
his  attendant.  But  in  the  middle  of  this  dialogue  is  inserted,  in 
the  clumsiest  fashion,  a  long  and  formal  narrative,  composed 
in  the  iambic  metre,  and  in  the  usual  style  of  the  Euripidean 
prologue.  The  obvious  inference  appears  to  be  that  portions 
of  two  alternative  openings  have  somehow  been  combined ; 
but  how  this  came  about,  and  whether  either  or  both  were 
composed  by  Euripides,  is  a  matter  of  pure  conjecture. 

In  addition  to  the  insertions  of  the  adapter,  the  play  in  later 
times  underwent  still  further  alterations.  In  its  original  form 
it  concluded  with  the  appearance  of  the  '  deus  ex  machina.'  After 
Iphigeneia  had  been  led  away  to  sacrifice,  Artemis  descended 
from  heaven,  and  consoled  the  weeping  Clytaemnestra  by 
informing  her  of  the  substitution  of  the  deer,  and  the  future 

*  Bacch.  1 344- 1 349.  •  Schol.  Aristoph.  Ran.  67. 
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immortality  of  her  daughter*.  This  termination  seems  to  have 
disappeared  at  some  later  epoch,  and  to  have  been  replaced 
by  the  present  scene,  in  which  the  details  of  the  sacrifice  are 
related  by  the  messenger.  The  concluding  part  of  the  substi- 
tuted scene  was  itself  lost  in  course  of  time,  and  its  place  is 
now  taken  by  the  barbarous  composition  of  some  mediaeval 
grammarian '.  Hence  the  last  fifty  lines  of  the  play,  as  they 
now  appear,  represent  the  second  variation  from  the  original 
conclusion. 

In  spite  of  its  imperfect  condition,  the  tragedy  is  a  work  of 
great  beauty  and  interest.  It  is  true  that  in  some  places  it 
exhibits  the  defects  of  the  poet's  later  manner.  The  choruses 
have  little  immediate  bearing  on  the  course  of  the  action; 
Clytaemnestra's  appeal  to  Agamemnon  is  somewhat  forensic  in 
tone ;  and  Achilles  occasionally  shows  a  disposition  to  lecture 
on  moral  science*.  Moreover,  the  trochaic  tetrameter  is 
employed  with  far  greater  frequency  than  in  any  other  drama ; 
and  though  it  is  an  admirable  metre  for  violent  altercations, 
such  as  that  between  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  it  is  hardly 
so  efiective  as  the  iambic  in  the  more  dignified  and«  pathetic 
portions  of  the  dialogue  \  But  these  occasional  deficiencies 
are  balanced  by  conspicuous  merits.  The  irresolute  character 
of  Agamemnon,  his  hesitation  between  the  calls,  of  love  and 
policy,  and  his  peevish  discontent  at  the  ill-success  of  his 
frauds,  are  drawn  with  peculiar  mastery;  and  the  confusion 
with  which  he  receives  the  affectionate  greetings  of  the  daughter 
whom  he  is  deceiving  gives  occasion  to  a  scene  of  great 
tenderness  and  passion.  Equally  effective  is  the  meeting  of 
Clytaemnestra  with  Achilles,  and  the  extreme  astonishment  of 
the  one  on  being  greeted  as  a  son-in-law,  and  the  embarrassment 
of  the  other  on  finding  that  the  supposed  marriage  is  a  fiction. 
The  sudden  change  of  mood  in  Iphigeneia,  from  terrified  despair 
to  heroic  self-devotion,  when  she  finds  that  the  fate  of  all  Greece 

*  This  inference  appears  to  be  justified  •  Iph.  Anl.  15  77-1629. 
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depends  upon  herself  has  been  censured  as  an  inconsistency  by 
Aristotle  \  But  though  the  transition  might  perhaps  have  been 
made  less  abrupt,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  it  should  be  r^arded 
as  unnatural. 

The  sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia  was  a  favourite  subject  with 
ancient  artists.  Of  all  the  numerous  representations  of  the 
event,  the  most  celebrated  was  that  of  Timanthes  of  Sicyon, 
a  painter  who  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  fifUi  century,  and 
whose  picture  represented  Agamemnon  as  covering  his  face 
with  his  mantle,  while  the  knife  was  raised  to  slay  his  daughter. 
The  old  critics  were  profuse  in  their  admiration  of  the  artist's 
skill  and  delicacy,  in  adopting  this  method  of  depicting  a  father's 
agony".  The  question  has  often  been  raised  whether  the  idea 
was  originally  due  to  Timanthes  himself,  or  whether  it  was 
taken  from  the  present  tragedy,  in  which  the  description  of  the 
sacrifice  corresponds  with  the  representation  in  the  picture. 
But  if,  as  seems  almost  certain,  the  conclusion  of  the  play  was 
a  later  addition,  the  question  of  priority  is  at  once  settled. 
Possibly,  however,  the  attitude  of  Agamemnon  during  the 
death  of  his  daughter  formed  part  of  the  old  tradition  on 
the  subject,  and  was  merely  adopted,  and  not  invented,  by 
Timanthes. 

(19)  The  Cyclops, 

The  Cyclops  has  been  placed  at  the  end  of  the  present  list, 
since  it  is  impossible  to  determine  even  approximately  the  date 
of  its  composition.  It  contains  no  trace  of  any  allusion  to 
contemporary  events,  nor  is  it  ever  parodied  by  Aristophanes. 
The  versification  cannot  be  used  as  a  criterion,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  satyric  metre,  which  differed  in  many 
respects  from  that  of  tragedy.  The  graceful  finish  of  the 
language  might  suggest  that  it  belonged  to  the  same  period  as 
the  Alcestis  and  the  Hippolytus;  but  impressions  of  this  kind 
are  not  very  reliable,  unless  supported  by  other  evidence. 

The  play,  apart  from  its  intrinsic  merits,  possesses  an  extra- 

^  Poet  c.  15  roO  ll  S^wfu&Xov  (vapd-  '  E.g.CicOrator,c  aa.    Quiut.  Inst. 

Z€ty/Aa)   1)   h    A(Xi&   1(piy4v€ia'  Mlv      Orat.  a.  13.  13. 
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ordinary  interest  for  modern  readers,  as  the  sole  remaining 
specimen  of  the  satyric  drama.  It  brings  us  into  living  contact 
with  ancient  customs  and  with  modes  of  religious  worship  which 
have  long  since  passed  away.  We  seem,  for  tlie  moment,  to 
catch  the  real  spirit  of  the  old  Dionysiac  worship,  with  its 
mixture  of  fancy,  and  passion,  and  riotous  indecency.  The 
story  is  taken  directly  from. Homer's  Odyssey,  the  only  inno- 
vation being  the  presence  of  Silenus  and  the  satyrs.  Odysseus 
is  represented,  after  the  Homeric  fashion,  as  a  brave  and 
adventurous  warrior,  pious  towards  the  gods,  resourceful  in 
danger,  and  staunch  and  faithful  towards  his  companions.  The 
gross  and  brutal  Polyphemus,  the  drunken  Silenus,  and  the 
cowardly  and  licentious  satyrs,  complete  the  picture.  These 
discordant  elements  are  combined  with  rare  skill  into  a  work 
of  harmonious  beauty.  Odysseus,  in  the  midst  of  his  uncouth 
surroundings,  conducts  himself  with  easy  yet  dignified  familiarity, 
neither  descending  to  buffoonery,  nor  assuming  a  tragic  solemnity. 
The  tone  of  the  play  changes  gracefully  and  rapidly  from  one 
mood  to  another,  from  humorous  pictures  of  shameless  treachery 
and  drunken  indecency,  to  earnest  appeals  and  poetical  descrip* 
tions.  Throughout  the  whole  there  runs  a  breezy  air  of  country 
life,  and  a  suggestion  of  an  idyllic  existence  passed  in  seclusion 
amid  the  flocks  and  herds,  in  a  land  of  shady  thickets,  cool 
streams,  and  grassy  slopes.  The  play  has  no  exact  parallel 
in  modem  literature.  The  combination  of  lively  and  serious 
incident  recalls,  it  is  true,  the  mixed  character  of  the  Elizabethan 
drama ;  and  the  vein  of  idyllic  fancy  has  much  in  common  with 
the  pastoral  plays  of  the  Italians,  and  the  romantic  comedies 
of  Shakespeare.  But  the  extravagant  licence  of  the  satyrs  is 
a  unique  and  peculiar  feature  which  differentiates  the  Cyclops 
from  all  other  existing  dramas,  and  places  it  in  a  class  by  itself 
as  a  solitary  relic  of  remote  antiquity. 

§  ID.    Reputation  in  Ancient  Times. 

We  have  seen  that  the  popularity  enjoyed  by  Euripides  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  own  lifetime  was  of  a  chequered  character, 
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and  that,  though  idolised  by  the  younger  generation,  he  was 
disliked  and  distrusted  by  many  of  the  older  Athenians  \  But 
before  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  his  fame  had  come  to  be 
firmly  established,  not  only  in  Athens,  but  throughout  the  whole 
of  Greece.  The  veneration  which  he  now  b^an  to  inspire  is 
proved  by  a  remarkable  anecdote  in  Plutarch,  who  tells  us  that 
many  Athenians,  after  the  final  battles  in  Sicily,  while  wandering 
in  flight  over  the  island,  procured  food  and  drink  from  the 
common  people  by  singing  lyrics  of  Euripides ;  and  that  many 
others,  who  had  been  captured  and  sold  as  slaves,  obtained 
their  liberty  by  teaching  their  masters  portions  of  Euripides 
with  which  they  were  previously  unacquainted  *• 

In  the  fourth  century  he  soon  became  the  most  popular  of 
the  tragic  poets.  His  plays  were  demanded  with  increasing 
frequency  by  theatrical  audiences  \  and  his  enormous  influence 
over  the  national  mind  is  proved  by  the  evidence  of  poets, 
orators,  and  philosophers.  Plato  and  Aristotle  quote  him  more 
repeatedly  than  any  other  tragic  writer;  and  Plato,  ironically 
referring  to  the  supposed  wisdom  of  tragedy,  admits  that  the 
reputation  of  Euripides  is  pre-eminent  \  Orators,  such  as 
Aeschines  and  Lycurgus,  extol  his  sagacity  and  his  patriotism  \ 
The  comic  poets,  unlike  their  brethren  of  the  fifth  century,  were 
so  fervent  in  their  admiration,  that  Philemon  declared  that  if  he 
had  been  sure  of  the  existence  of  a  future  state,  he  would  have 
hung  himself  in  order  to  see  Euripides  •.  No  poet  was  more 
continuously  in  men's  mouths.  Alexander  the  Great  habitually 
quoted  maxims  from  his  plays,  and  in  the  banquet  which 
preceded  his  death  recited  from  memory  a  whole  scene  out  of 
the  Andromeda  ^  The  prevailing  enthusiasm  was  satirised  by 
Axionicus,  in  a  comedy  called  the  Lover  of  Euripides,  in  which 
people  were  represented  as  suffering  from  the  disease  to  such 

'  See  pp.  132,  220,  226.  *  Plat.  Rep.  568  A. 

•  Plut.  Nicias,  c.  29.  '  Aesch.  Timarch.  $  153.    Lyaii]^. 

•  See  Corp.  Ins.  Alt.  2.  973,  which      Leocr.  %  100. 

shows  that  the  old  tragedies  produced  "  Vita  Ear.  p.  7  DindC 

at  the  City  Dionysia  in  three  successive  ^  Pint.  Alexander,    c.   53.     Athen. 

years  (341-339  B.  c.)  were  all  by  Euri-  p.  537. 

pides. 
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an  alarming  extent,  that  they  regarded  all  poetry  except  that  of 
Euripides  as  mere  foolishness  ^ 

But  the  admiration  of  critical  readers  was  less  unqualified. 
Aristotle,  in  the  Poetics,  while  admitting  that  he  was  the  '  most 
tragic'  of  the  poets',  and  while  commending  the  skilful  intricacy 
of  some  of  his  plots',  finds  much  that  deserves  censure  in  his 
general  management  of  a  play.  Idealism,  in  the  opinion  of 
Aristotle,  was  an  essential  attribute  of  tragedy;  hence  the 
realistic  colouring  of  Euripides,  and  his  faithful  reproduction  of 
the  vices  of  mankind,  meets  with  strong  disapprobation  \  The 
irrelevancy  of  some  of  the  later  choruses  is  also  justly  regarded 
as  a  mark  of  deterioration ' ;  and  the  occasional  use  of  the  *  deus 
ex  machina,'  not  for  its  legitimate  purpose  of  conve3ring  necessary 
information  to  the  audience,  but  as  an  easy  solution  of  the  plot, 
is  likewise  condemned  '• 

During  the  succeeding  centuries  the  grammarians  and  pro- 
fessional critics,  such  as  Aristophanes  and  Didymus,  seem  to 
have  followed  on  the  whole  the  traditions  of  Aristotle.  In  the 
course  of  various  criticisms,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  argu- 
ments  and  annotations  attached  to  the  plays,  they  censure 
Euripides  for  the  realism  and  inconsistency  of  his  characters, 
the  irrelevancy  of  his  choruses,  and  the  occasional  vulgarity 
and  redundancy  of  his  dialogue  \  But  in  spite  of  these  objec- 
tions the  popular  enthusiasm  for  his  poetry  tended  rather  to 
increase  than  to  diminish  thoughout  the  remaining  period 
of  Greek  history.  The  frequency  with  which  he  was  read 
and  quoted  may  be  inferred  from  the  number  of  the  existing 


*  Athen.  p.  175. 

'  In  Poet.  c.  4  he  remarks  that  it  is 
a  mistake  to  censure  Euripides  because 
many  of  his  tragedies  end  unhappily. 
Such  plays,  if  successful,  are  the  '  most 
tragic'  of  all,  Koi  6  Eifiiri9rjs,  tl  ital 
T^  AKXa  11^  iZ  oUfOvoiut,  d\XA  rpoyunh 

'  The  Cresphootes  and  the  Iphigeneia 
in  Taurii  are  specially  praised  for  their 
skilful  structure,  ibid,  cc  14, 1 6, 1 7.  In 
c  25,  howerer,  the  episodic  introduction 
of  Aegeufl  in  the  Medea  it  censured. 


*  Ibid.  cc.  15  and  35,  where  Menelaus 
in  the  Orestes  is  twice  dted  as  an 
example  of  a  character  unneoessanly 
vile.  Cp.  c  15,  where  Iphigeneia  in 
the  Iph.  Aul.  is  described  as  inconsistent, 
and  Melanippe  in  the  Melanippe  Sophe 
as  too  philosophical. 

'  Ibid,  c  18. 

•  Ibid.  c.  15. 

^  Vita  Eur.  p.  10.  Argum.  Orest., 
Androm.,  Med.  SchoL  Androm.  379. 
Schol.  Aristoph.  Acharn.  443. 
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fragments,  which  far  exceed  those  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles. 
The  continued  popularity  of  his  dramas  upon  the  stage  is  attested 
by  numerous  references,  even  in  writers  of  a  late  epoch  *.  Actors 
of  pantomime  took  their  subjects  from  his  tragedies';  vase* 
painters,  when  depicting  theatrical  scenes,  preferred  his  plays 
to  those  of  any  other  tragic  writer';  and  schoolmasters,  in 
arranging  the  course  of  studies  for  their  pupils,  selected  him  as 
the  representative  of  tragic  poetry*.  The  enthusiasm  which 
he  inspired  continued  to  supply  subjects  of  satire  to  the  New 
Comedy  ••  It  was  also  frequently  ridiculed,  at  a  later  epoch, 
by  Lucian,  who  makes  the  gods  themselves  discourse  together 
in  verses  of  Euripides,  and  who  cites,  as  a  further  example  of 
the  universal  fashion,  a  surprising  story  about  the  inhabitants  of 
Abdenu  These  people,  he  tells  us,  during  a  certain  hot  summer, 
were  so  deeply  affected  by  a  performance  of  the  Andromeda, 
that  they  caught  a  sort  of  tragic  fever,  which  began  with  bleeding 
and  perspiration,  but  was  succeeded  in  about  a  week's  time  by 
an  incontroUable  impulse  to  recite.  The  consequence  was  that 
they  went  about  the  streets,  day  and  night,  repeating  passages 
of  Euripides,  and  especially  the  love  passages,  until  at  length 
they  were  cured  by  the  return  of  the  cold  weather  •. 

The  diversity  of  opinion  between  the  critics  and  the  general 
public  concerning  the  merits  of  Euripides  is  clearly  indicated 
in  one  of  the  orations  of  Dion  Chrysostomus,  in  which,  after 
recommending  his  dramas  to  the  student  of  rhetoric,  he  begs 
the  'more  cultivated  readers*  not  to  assume  that  he  prefers 
him  to  the  older  tragic  poets.  He  adds  that  the  '  softness  and 
persuasiveness  of  Euripides  fail  perhaps  to  attain  the  full  dignity 

1  Pint  de  Esn  Carn.  a  5,  de  Sera  godien  in  griechischeii  Vasengemaldcn, 

Nam.  Vind.  c  1 1.  Philostrat  yit.  ApoU.  Leipzig,  1886. 

5*  7>  7*3!  ^°^^*^*^3-    Dion  Chrysost.  *  According    to    Dionydos    Thrax 

Or.   la      Lucian,  de  Salt.  37,  Som-  (quoted  in  Sextns  Empiricus,  Math.  i. 

nium  35,  Necyom.  16.    Athen.  p.  343.  58),  the  poets  interpreted  by  the  7po/«- 

Polyaenus  L  proem.  $  la.    Dion  Cass.  iiaTHcd  (schoolmasters)  were  Homer, 

63.  9,  22.    Maximns  Tyrius  7,  p.  ia6.  Hesiod,    Pindar,   Euripides,  and  Me- 

Synesius  de  Provid.  p.  106  A.  nander. 

•  Corp.  Ins.  Lat  5.  2.  5889,  where  •  Thus  Philippides  wrote  a  ♦cAcvpc- 
the  Ion  and  Troades  are  mentioned  as  vllrp  (Meineke,  vol.  4,  p.  473). 
subjects  of  pantomime.  '  Lncian,    Inppiter    Tragoedus,    i ; 

*  Vogel,  Scenen  Earipideischer  Tra-  Historia  Qnomodo  Conscribenda,  i. 
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and  sublimity  of  tragedy/  but  that  the  rhetorical  eloquence  and 
sententious  wisdom  of  his  plays  are  exceedingly  useful  to  the 
man  who  is  preparing  for  public  life^  These  two  qualities 
were  no  doubt  to  a  large  extent  the  cause  of  the  wide-spread 
popularity  of  Euripides  in  later  times.  But  after  all  the  real 
secret  of  his  power  was  his  sympathy  with  human  nature.  It 
was  the  passion  and  tenderness  of  his  dramas,  and  not  the 
rhetoric  and  the  philosophy,  which  caused  Grantor,  the  Platonist, 
to  rank  him  along  with  Homer  as  the  greatest  of  all  poets,  and 
which  filled  Chrysippus  with  such  admiration  for  his  Medea,  that 
he  quoted  nearly  the  whole  of  it  in  the  course  of  his  works'. 

No  poet  ever  exercised  a  more  powerful  influence  over  sub- 
sequent literature.  Even  during  his  lifetime  he  was  imitated  by 
a  numerous  band  of  youthful  writers '.  After  his  death  the  tragic 
authors  of  the  fourth  century  adopted  his  dramatic  methods,  and 
endeavoured  to  copy  the  simplicity  of  his  style*.  The  later 
comedy  also  used  him  as  a  model.  Menander,  whose  fragments 
are  full  of  reminiscences  of  his  poetry,  repeatedly  admitted  his 
obligations  * ;  and  Eubulus  and  Diphilus  appear  to  have  been  no 
less  enthusiastic  in  their  admiration  *.  Among  the  Romans  the 
earliest  attempts  at  tragedy  were  based  mainly  on  Euripides  \ 
while  epic  and  elegiac  poets,  such  as  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Lucretius, 
drew  much  of  their  inspiration  from  the  same  source.  The 
man  who  could  produce  such  lasting  effects,  and  could  retain 
his  hold  upon  the  mind  of  antiquity  for  nearly  a  thousand  years, 
must  have  possessed  gifts  of  extraordinary  greatness ;  and  the 
modern  scholars  who  style  him  a  'second-rate  poet*  might  have 
felt  that  the  mere  fact  of  his  unceasing  popularity  was  enough 
to  throw  suspicion  on  their  criticisms. 

^  DioD  Chrysost.  Or.  18.    Cp.  Quint  '  Diphilns  called  him  h  ttarAxP^^ 

Inst.  Or.  10.  I.  68.  Evpcv/Si^r  (Athen.  p.  42a);  and  Eabnlnt 

*  Diog.  Laert.  4. 16,  7.  180.  frequently  copied  his  venes  (e.  g.  Athen. 
'  Aristoph.  Ran.  99.  pp.  63,  108,  569). 

^  See  p.  357.  ^  Anon,    de   tragoedia   (in    Rhein. 

*  Quint.  Inst.  Or.  10.  i.  69.  For  Museum,  a8.  p.  419), '  tragoedias  antem 
instances  see  Meineke^  Com.  Graec.  Ennius  fere  omnes  ex  Graeds  transtnlit, 
Frag.  4.  p.  705.  plurimas  ex  Enripideis.' 


CHAPTER  V. 

FORM  AND  CHARACTER  OF  GREEK  TRAGEDY. 

§  I.  General  Characteristics. 

With  the  rise  of  Attic  tragedy  the  poetry  of  the  Greeks  may 
be  said  to  have  reached  its  culminating  point,  and  to  have  com- 
pleted the  natural  process  of  its  evolution.  Before  this  period 
the  two  great  branches  of  poetical  composition  which  had  mainly 
absorbed  the  energies  of  Greece  had  been  the  epic  and  the 
lyric ;  but  of  these  the  former  had  now  well-nigh  run  its  course, 
while  the  latter  was  already  beginning  to  exhibit  the  symptoms 
of  decline.  A  more  advanced  civilisation  demanded  a  novel 
form  of  utterance.  It  was  at  this  epoch  that  tragedy  came  into 
existence,  and  by  borrowing  from  each  of  the  older  species 
many  of  their  most  striking  qualities,  produced  out  of  the  com- 
bination of  these  diverse  elements  a  new  and  complex  creation 
which  satisfied  the  varied  requirements  of  the  age.  From  the 
epic  it  derived  its  legendary  subjects,  and  its  graceful  and 
majestic  picture  of  the  heroic  world.  From  lyric  poetry  it 
inherited  a  wealth  of  metrical  forms,  and  a  splendour  of  diction, 
which  were  capable  of  reflecting  every  shade  of  feeling  and 
passion.  But  in  spite  of  this  indebtedness  to  what  had  gone 
before  it,  the  tragedy  of  the  Greeks  was  far  from  being  a  mere 
coalescence  of  existing  types.  The  materials  borrowed  from  the 
ancient  poetry,  in  passing  through  the  process  of  fusion  and 
reconstruction,  were  transformed  in  character,  and  assumed 
a  more  brilliant  and  impressive  shape.  The  serene  and  leisurely 
narrative  of  the  epic  was  intensified  into  an  action,  rapid  and 
concise,  and  transacted  before  the  very  eyes  of  the  audience. 
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The  narrow  and  personal  interests  of  the  old  lyrid  poetry  were 
exchanged  for  meditations  of  deeper  moment,  concerning  the 
great  principles  and  eternal  problems  of  the  universe.  The 
result  was  a  species  of  art  which  far  surpassed  all  previous 
productions  in  vividness  of  effect,  and  in  profound  earnestness 
of  moral  feeling. 

This  latter  characteristic— this  ethical  elevation  of  tone  and 
purpose — is  perhaps  the  most  salient  feature  in  the  ancient 
drama,  and  it  is  one  which  was  fostered  by  the  circumstances  * 
of  the  time.  We  have  seen  that  when  tragedy  first  rose  into 
prominence,  the  old  traditional  acquiescence  in  established 
beliefs  had  been  succeeded,  among  the  higher  classes,  by 
a  spirit  of  restless  inquiry,  and  by  ardent  aspirations  afler  a  new 
and  more  enlightened  creed.  But  as  philosophy  had  not  as  yet 
begun  to  assert  her  claims,  or  to  exercise  her  attractions,  the 
deeper  feelings  and  speculations  of  the  period  found  their 
natural  outlet  in  the  tragic  drama.  Hence  the  tone  of  this 
drama  is  essentially  meditative  and  religious.  Whatever  the 
subjects  or  the  issues  of  which  it  treats,  a  vein  of  profound  and 
earnest  thoughtfulness  runs  through  every  part  of  the  composi- 
tion. Beneath  all  the  movement  and  turmoil  of  the  action  there 
is  present  continually  the  same  pervading  sense  of  the  dark 
mystery  of  existence,  and  the  same  wistful  craving  for  knowledge 
concerning  the  ways  of  providence  and  the  destiny  of  mankind. 
But  this  reflective  and  philosophic  spirit,  though  diffused  over 
every  scene,  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  poetic  vitality 
of  the  drama.  It  never  leads  to  dry  disquisitions,  or  to  cold  and 
formal  dogmatism.  The  utterances  of  the  old  tragic  poets  on 
the  subject  of  fate,  and  necessity,  and  divine  justice,  are  like 
the  visions  of  the  inspired  prophet  rather  than  the  teachings 
of  the  systematic  thinker ;  and  the  mysterious  solemnity  of  tone 
which  they  impart  to  the  productions  of  Attic  tragedy  heightens, 
instead  of  weakening,  the  dramatic  effect.  The  modem  theatre 
has  seldom  risen  to  the  same  level  of  impressiveness.  The 
religious  dramas  of  Calderon,  with  all  their  devotional  en- 
thusiasm, are  far  inferior  in  depth  and  meaning ;  while  in  plays 
like  Goethe's  Faust  the  progress  of  the  action  is  paralysed  by 

Y  a 
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excess  of  thought  and  reflexion.  Indeed,  it  is  only  in  the 
greatest  tragedies  of  Shakespeare,  such  as  Hamlet  and  Macbeth, 
that  we  meet  with  anything  Uke  an  equal  combination  of  dramatic 
power  and  profound  moral  significance. 

The  ethical  grandeur  of  the  antique  tragedy  is  accompanied, 
on  the  aesthetic  side,  by  a  graceful  harmony  of  form  and  struc- 
ture which  has  never  been  surpassed.  Beauty,  no  less  than 
Iruth^uid  inipressiveness,  was  the  constant  aim  of  the  ancient 
tragic  writers ;  and  the  influence  of  this  artistic  feeling  is  to  be 
seen  in  every  part  of  their  work — in  the  choice  of  subjects,  as 
well  as  in  the  mode  of  treatment  The  object  of  the  whole 
design  is  to  raise  the  representation  out  of  the  common  level 
into  a  region  of  ideal  splendour.  The  plots  are  all  taken  from 
those  sacred  legends  which  long  tradition  had  invested  with 
a  romantic  charm.  The  characters  are  princely  heroes,  sur- 
passing in  strength  and  vigour  the  race  of  mortal  men.  The 
speeches  are  composed  in  noble  and  poetic  language,  and  in 
verse  of  sonorous  and  measured  cadence.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  the  open  daylight,  before  some  stately  palace  or  temple  of  the 
gods.  The  manner,  too,  in  which  the  events  were  exhibited  on 
the  stage — the  dignified  bearing  of  the  actors,  their  graceful 
movements,  gorgeous  dresses,  and  masks  stamped  with  strong 
heroic  features — affords  an  additional  proof  of  the  lofty  and 
exalted  idealism  of  the  entire  performance. 

Another  distinctive  quality  of  Greek  tragedy,  and  one  which 
is  seldom  absent  from  any  product  of  Attic  genius,  is  the 
simplicity  and  lucid  clearness  of  the  general  conception. 
Everything  which  might  tend  to  confuse  the  mind,  or  to  divert 
it  from  the  main  object  of  interest,  is  carefully  excluded.  The 
action  is  brief  and  straightforward,  and  concentrated  generally 
on  a  single  point.  The  characters  are  few  in  number,  none 
being  introduced  beyond  those  who  are  essential  to  the  working 
of  the  plot,  and  only  three  being  allowed  to  appear  on  the  stage 
at  the  same  time  ^    In  fact,  there  is  nothing  which  shows  more 

*  Etoi  those  three  were  seldom  al-  engaged  in  speech,  the  third  stood 
lowed  to  converse  together  promiscn-  by  in  silence.  See  the  Attic  Theatre, 
ovsly.    As  a  role,  while  two  of  them      p.  aoa. 
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clearly  the  diversity  between  ancient  and  modern  taste  than 
a  comparison  between  this  severe  and  lucid  form  of  drama,  and 
the  plays  of  the  romantic  type,  with  their  crowds  of  unimportant 
characters,  their  promiscuous  conversations,  and  the  bustling 
animation  of  their  scenes.  Yet  any  approach  to  bareness  and 
poverty  of  effect  was  prevented,  in  the  Attic  theatre,  by  the 
presence  of  the  chorus  in  the  orchestra.  The  chorus,  by  their 
varied  movements  and  evolutions  in  the  foreground  of  the 
scene,  afforded  the  same  relief  to  the  mind,  and  the  same 
pleasure  to  the  eye,  as  that  which  is  derived  from  the 
picturesque  groupings  of  the  modern  stage.  At  the  same  time, 
being  separated  from  the  actors,  and  standing  on  a  lower  level, 
they  ran  no  risk  of  intruding  unduly  on  the  scene  of  action,  or 
of  distracting  the  attention  of  the  audience  from  the  figures  of 
the  leading  characters. 

The  artistic  taste  and  discrimination  of  the  Greeks  is  further 
exemplified  in  their  treatment  of  those  deeds  of  physical  horror 
and  atrocity  which  form  the  catastrophe  of  most  tragedies. 
Such  deeds  may  either  be  exhibited  before  the  eyes  of  the 
spectators,  or  enacted  behind  the  scenes,  and  revealed  sub- 
sequently by  narrative.  In  their  practice  as  regards  this 
particular  question  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  hit  the  happy 
mean  between  two  possible  extremes,  avoiding  with  equal  care 
the  faults  of  indiscriminate  realism  and  excessive  delicacy. 
They  show  none  of  that  sensitive  aversion  to  the  display  of 
bodily  suffering  which  is  characteristic  of  the  French  classical 
school.  Spectacles  of  a  painful,  and  even  of  a  ghastly  nature, 
are  by  no  means  infrequent  in  their  dramas.  Oedipus  with  his 
blood-stained  eye-balls.  Agave  carrying  the  head  of  her  slaugh- 
tered son,  the  tortures  endured  by  Philoctetes,  and  the  dying 
agonies  of  Hercules  and  Hippolytus,  are  sufficient  evidence  to 
the  contrary '.  But  scenes  of  active  violence  and  brutal  outrage, 
such  as  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  delighted  to  exhibit,  are 
rarely  admitted,  and  in  the  whole  of  the  extant  Greek  tragedies 
there  are  only  two  examples  of  a  sudden  death  upon  the 

*  Soph.  Ocd.  Tyr.  1337,  PhU.  730-755,  Trach.  783  foil.,  Eur.  Bacch.  1278-1285, 
Hipp.  1348  foil. 
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stage'.  In  all  other  cases  horrors  of  this  kind  are  accom- 
plished out  of  sight.  Yet  even  then,  when  the  act  has  once 
been  perpetrated,  the  results  are  often  displayed  on  the  eccy- 
dema  in  the  form  of  an  imposing  tableau. 

This  exclusion  of  bodily  violence  from  the  classical  stage  has 
been  variously  accounted  for,  some  writers  ascribing  it  to 
necessity,  and  supposing  that  the  dress  of  the  Athenian  actors 
was  too  heavy  and  cumbersome  to  admit  of  the  visible  represen- 
tation of  such  scenes.  But  the  unwieldiness  of  the  old  tragic 
costume  appears  to  have  been  much  exaggerated  by  modern 
critics.  The  actors,  as  we  may  gather  from  the  existing  plays, 
could  run  across  the  stage,  kneel  in  supplication,  and  even  flfing 
themselves  upon  the  ground ' ;  and  there  was  nothing  in  theil* 
dress  to  prevent  them  from  engaging  in  a  conflict,  or  committing 
a  murder.  Nor  is  the  reason  to  be  found  in  the  fear  that  such 
episodes,  when  imitated  in  the  theatre,  might  seem  absurd  and 
incredible,  and  excite  laughter  rather  than  terror'.  The  Greek 
poets,  like  all  dramatists  of  an  early  epoch,  were  not  much 
influenced  by  these  considerations ;  and  many  of  their  devices, 
such  as  the  'deus  ex  machina,'  and  the  eccyclema,  were  of  a  kind 
which  might  easily  be  turned  into  ridicule,  as  is  shown  by  the 
parodies  of  Aristophanes.  The  real  reason  was  that  refinement 
of  sentiment,  which  regarded  the  actual  commission  of  such 
atrocities  as  a  sight  too  terrible  for  the  feelings  of  the  audience. 
The  Greeks,  it  is  true,  could  tolerate  the  appearance  of  the  blinded 
Oedipus,  when  the  deed  had  once  been  accomplished ;  but  if  they 


*  That  of  Ajax  in  Soph.  Aj.  865, 
and  of  Evadne  in  Eur.  Sappl.  1070. 

'  Instances  of  acton  hunying  across 
the  stage  are  to  be  found  in  Soph.  El. 
871,  Antig.  766;  Eur.  Hel.  543. 
Examples  of  kneeling  are  very  frequent, 
e.  g.  Eur.  Androm.  529,  717, 89a,  Orest 
38a,  Hec  339,  75a,  £1.  aai.  Some- 
times the  actors  fall  flat  upon  the  ground, 
as  in  Soph.  Phil.  819 ;  Eur.  Troad.  463, 
1 305,  Heracleid.  75.  Cp.  also  Soph.  Aj. 
865  (where  Ajax  falls  upon  his  sword), 
Eur.  Suppl.  T070  (where  Evadne  hurls 
herself  down  from  the  tower  on  to  the 


funeral  pyre),  Nauck,  Trag.  Graec 
Frag.  p.  aa8  (whence  it  appears  that  in 
the  Plyntriae  of  Sophocles  Nausicaa  was 
represented  as  playing  at  ball). 

'  Such  appears  to  have  been  Horace's 
view.  Cp.  Ars  Poet.  i8a-i88  '  non 
tamen  intus  |  digna  geri  promes  in 
scenam,  multaque  toUes  |  ex  oculis  quae 
mox  narret  facundia  praesens.  |  Ne 
pueros  coram  popnlo  Medea  trucidet,  | 
aut  humana  palam  coqnat  exta  nefahus 
Atrens,  |  aut  in  avem  Procne  vertatur, 
Cadmus  in  anguem.  |  Quodcumque 
ostendis  mihi  sic  incredolus  odi.* 
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had  seen  him  actually  plunging  the  brooch-pin  into  his  eyes,  the 
spectacle  would  have  excited,  not  pity,  but  physical  repulsion. 

The  decorous  reserve  maintained  by  the  Greeks  in  regard  to 
the  concrete  representation  of  the  painful  and  the  horrible  is 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  general  tenor  of  their  drama,  in 
which  spectacular  effect,  though  regarded  as  a  valuable  adjunct, 
was  never  allowed  to  acquire  undue  prominence.  The  object 
of  the  early  poets  was  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  audience  by 
the  spiritual,  rather  than  by  the  physical  aspect  of  the  legend 
represented ;  and  their  tragedies  were  composed  throughout  in 
consonance  with  this  feeling.  The  story  was  unfolded,  not  so 
much  by  visible  deeds  and  outward  shows,  as  by  the  speeches 
and  conversations  of  the  different  characters.  The  debates  and 
discussions  which  preceded  and  determined  the  course  of 
events  were  regarded  as  of  more  importance  and  interest  than 
the  realistic  exhibition  of  the  events  themselves.  Hence  in  the 
texture  of  the  ancient  tragedy  speech  predominates  over  action. 
The  dialogue,  with  its  long  harangues  and  formal  disputations, 
resembles,  in  structural  character,  the  dialogues  of  Corneille 
rather  than  those  of  Shakespeare.  Still,  in  spite  of  the  preva- 
lence of  mere  debate  and  declamation,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that,  in  actual  performance,  the  ancient  tragedy  was  in 
any  danger  of  suffering  from  that  frigid  uniformity  and  lack  of 
colour  which  are  the  bane  of  the  modern  classical  dramas. 
Monotony  of  impression,  on  the  Greek  stage,  was  effectually 
prevented  by  infinite  variety  and  flexibility  in  the  means  and 
methods  of  representation.  The  tragedy  of  the  Greeks  was 
like  a  finely-strung  instrument,  responding  with  sensitive 
delicacy  to  every  wave  of  feeling.  The  even  flow  of  the 
dialogue  was  relieved  and  diversified  by  the  c6nstant  inter- 
position of  lyrical  passages  and  choral  odes.  The  successive 
fluctuations  in  the  tone  of  the  drama  were  accompanied  by 
subtle  and  expressive  changes  in  the  metrical  form,  of  which 
the  significance  was  enhanced  by  the  accurate  intonation  of  the 
ancient  actors.  The  mode  of  enunciation  was  continually 
rising  into  chant  and  song,  or  falling  back  again  into  ordinary 
speech,  as  the  situation  required.    The  progress  of  the  action 
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was  interpreted  and  emphasised  by  the  gestures,  movemeats, 
and  sympathetic  utterances  of  the  chorus.  The  result  was 
a  harmonious  fusion  of  the  various  arts  of  poetry,  music,  and 
dancing,  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  modern  theatres. 
The  opera,  with  its  exaltation  of  the  sensuous  over  the  spiritual, 
and  its  subordination  of  the  poetry  to  the  music,  is  of  little  use 
as  an  object  of  comparison.  Nor  can  it  be  expected  that 
modern  reproductions  of  Greek  plays^  should  give  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  beauty  of  the  original.  The  delicate  dis- 
tinctions of  metre,  the  varied  modulation  of  the  music,  and, 
above  all,  the  vivid  suggestiveness  of  the  choral  dances,  can 
only  be  represented,  on  the  modern  stage,  in  a  rude  and 
unsatisfactory  manner. 

Such  then  were  the  general  characteristics  of  Greek  tragedy. 
It  assumed,  as  was  natural,  a  somewhat  different  aspect  in  the 
hands  of  the  three  great  poets.  In  Aeschylus  the  grandeur 
and  religious  depth  of  the  conception  were  more  conspicuous 
than  the  perfection  of  the  artistic  form.  In  Euripides  the  moral 
impressiveness  and  ideal  beauty  of  the  older  drama  began  to 
give  place  to  a  more  secular  tone,  and  a  more  realistic  manner 
of  treatment.  The  plots,  also,  became  more  complex,  and  the 
music,  as  in  modem  opera,  began  to  encroach  upon  the  sense 
and  the  poetry.  It  was  only  in  Sophocles  that  the  various 
elements  of  classical  tragedy — religious  inspiration,  simplicity 
of  structure,  and  ideal  beauty  in  form  and  subject — were  blended 
together  into  creations  of  consummate  grace  and  harmony. 
Hence  Sophocles,  though  excelled  in  some  respects  by  both 
Aeschylus  and  Euripides,  has  justly  been  regarded  as  the 
typical  representative  of  Greek  tragedy  in  its  highest  perfection. 

§  2.    The  Subjects. 

The  rule  which  restricted  Greek  tragedy  to  mythological 
subjects  was  seldom  disregarded  at  any  period  of  its  history, 
and  during  the  whole  of  the  fifth  century  only  four  exceptions 
are  recorded '.    The  continued  observance  of  the  old  limitation 

^  Viz.    the    ^oiriffaai   and    MiK^rov      the  Uipaai  of  Aeschylus,  and  the  'Avtfos 
'IJM01S  of  Phrynichns  (see  p.  43,  note  5),      of  Agathon  (see  p.  410). 
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appears  to  have  been  due,  partly  to  religious  conservatism, 
partly  to  the  idealising  instincts  of  the  Greeks.  But  it  is 
interesting  to  notice  that  Aristotle,  in  approving  the  choice  of 
legendary  themes,  defends  them,  not  on  the  ground  of  their 
beauty  and  impressiveness,  but  of  their  credibility.  He  con- 
siders that  the  strange  incidents  of  tragedy,  if  invented  by  the 
poets,  would  have  appeared  impossible;  but  as  they  formed 
part  of  the  traditional  history  of  ancient  times,  they  were 
accepted  by  the  audience  without  demur \  His  remarks  on 
this  subject  are  a  striking  testimony  to  the  hold  which  the 
legends  still  retained  over  the  minds  of  the  common  people. 

Owing  to  this  restriction  to  a  single  round  of  fables,  it  was 
inevitable  that  there  should  be  constant  repetitions,  and  that 
the  same  stories  should  be  dramatised  over  and  over  again 
by  successive  poets'.  Such  coincidence  in  subject  was  not, 
however,  usually  regarded  as  a  plagiarism;  if  the  incidents 
were  treated  with  a  certain  degree  of  freshness,  the  tragedy, 
though  dealing  with  the  old  materials,  passed  muster  as 
new  and  original  work'.  Many  examples  have  already  been 
given,  in  the  notices  of  the  extant  dramas,  of  this  ingenious 
reconstruction  of  existing  plots*;  but  we  may  cite  a  further 
instance  from  the  three  plays  which  deal  with  the  return  of 


*  Aristot.  Poet.  c.  9  Iwl  8^  rrji  rpay^- 
tiat  rav  yivofUvuv  hvoyukrwr  oi^rtxovtax^ 
atrutw  d*  5ri  wt$av^  iart  rb  Zwar6v,  ret 
IiIp  cZtf  fx^  ytvofxtva  oihrw  wiartvofxtw 
ttpcu  Swardf  rd  8i  yty6fiiva  ^avtplv 
hri  Svi'ard*  ch  ySip  Ay  iyiytro  tl  j}r 
ddvraro. 

*  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  plots 
which  were  handled  by  more  than  one 
of  the  three  great  dramatists,  (i)  Sub- 
jects treated  by  Aeschylus,  Sophocles, 
and  Eoripides — 'lAkUrpa  and  Xorj<p6poif 
'I^^OTK,  'I^7^ycia,  OlJUwovs,  110X0^1781;;, 
TiyXc^f,  ^iKotrHiTffs,  (a)  By  Aeschylus 
and  Sophocles  —  'A^ftar,  *Eniywot, 
Bpjaffat  and  A2as,  Kifiycay,  Mwroi,  Ni^^i;, 
♦ircvr,  *ff6y€S,  (3)  By  Aeschylus  and 
Euripides— 'AAir/«^7,Bairxa//£Xfvoirioc 
and  'WnScs,  IvtA  Ivl  Brifias  and  ^fAina' 


ffat,  "EiffifviSts  and  'OpiarrjSf  'HpoMKtt- 
5ai,  KpfjaffcUf  Sicru^r,  "tipirvkfj,  (4) 
By  Sophocles  and  Euripides — Alyttis, 
^  hki^avhpoiy  ^  k.vZftott&X'lt  'AAir/iiair, 
*Ayipofii^,  *AyTiy6yrjj  luiydfj^  Bijo'cus, 
evicTfitf  *lv6,  "luVf  KtXiaypos,  OIkcvt, 
Ohdfiaos,  IIi^Acv;,  noXw8os,  *Pi(oT6ft(H 
and  ncA(d8f ;,  Xxvptot,  ^cdipa  and  *Iirr^- 
Airrof ,  ^pi^os,  ^(kVi^. 

'  Aristot.  Poet  c.  18  9iieatw  9k  mi 
Tpay^^av  6XXrjp  not  r^v  airr^v  XiyttP 
ov8(y  tews  rf  fiv$^,  rovro  8^,  Sr  f 
airij  wXoit^  irai  Xi;o'i(. 

*  See  the  remarks  on  Sophocles* 
Electra  (p.  1 46),  and  Philoctetes  (p.  196) ; 
and  on  Euripides*  Oedipus  (p.  194)*  Anti« 
gone  (p.  183),  Electra  (p.  501),  Alcestis 
(p.  a88),  and  Phoenbsae  (p.  255). 
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Orestes.  In  these  plays  one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes 
is,  the  recognition  scene  between  Orestes  and  Electra ;  and  it  is 
instructive  to  observe  the  diflFerent  colouring  which  is  given  to 
the  situation  by  each  of  the  three  poets.  In  Aeschylus  the 
proceedings  are  simple  and  straightforward.  Orestes,  on 
reaching  Argos,  and  finding  his  sister  alone  with  her  maidens 
before  the  palace  gates,  comes  forward  at  once,  and  makes 
himself  known  without  hesitation.  In  Sophocles  the  same 
episode  is  developed  to  much  greater  length,  and  converted 
into  a  moving  picture  of  tenderness  and  passion.  The  servant 
of  Orestes  first  appears,  disguised  as  a  stranger,  and  bringing 
a  fictitious  report  of  his  master's  death,  which  he  proceeds  to 
describe  in  a  long  and  thrilling  narrative.  Then,  after  an 
intermediate  scene,  Orestes  himself  arrives,  also  in  disguise, 
and  carrying  the  urn  which  is  supposed  to  contain  his  own 
ashes.  Electra,  taking  the  urn  in  her  hands,  gives  utterance 
to  the  agony  of  her  feelings  in  a  speech  of  such  passionate 
intensity,  that  her  brother  can  no  longer  endure  the  sight  of 
her  sufferings,  and,  after  a  brief  struggle  for  self-mastery,  is 
compelled  to  reveal  his  identity  before  he  had  intended.  In 
Euripides  a  further  variety  is  introduced.  Orestes  again 
approaches  Electra  in  the  guise  of  a  stranger,  but  this  time 
with  the  report  that  her  brother  is  still  alive.  He  then  retires 
into  the  cottage ;  and  during  his  tORiporary  absence  an  old 
retainer  of  the  family  arrives,  by  whom,  when  he  comes  forth 
again,  he  is  at  once  recognised. 

By  skilful  variations  of  this  kind  the  Attic  poets  succeeded 
for  a  long  time  in  disguising  the  monotony  of  their  subjects ; 
and  to  a  critical  spectator  it  must  have  been  an  extra  source  of 
pleasure,  when  an  old  legend  was  reproduced,  to  trace  the 
different  deviations  from  tradition.  It  was  impossible,  however, 
that  the  process  should  be  prolonged  indefinitely;  and  we 
shall  see  later  on  that  this  unceasing  iteration  of  the  old  themes 
was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  tragic  drama. 
But  in  the  age  of  the  great  drarpatists  the  evil  effects  of  the 
restriction  were  not  as  a  rule  very  noticeable.  The  fertility  of 
the  legends  was  still  far  from  being  exhausted.     Occasionally, 
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perhaps,  the  necessities  of  the  case  might  lead  to  capricious 
innovations,  as  in  some  of  the  later  plays  of  Euripides '.  But  in 
many  instances  the  poet  who  wrote  last  was  assisted,  rather 
than  impeded,  by  the  example  of  his  predecessors.  Such  was 
the  case,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  fable  about  Philoctetes, 
which  both  Aeschylus  and  Euripides  handled  with  considerable 
success,  but  of  which  the  full  capacities  were  not  revealed, 
until  it  was  finally  reconstructed  by  Sophocles". 

The  licence  permitted  to  the  tragic  poets  in  adapting  and 
remodelling  the  sacred  legends  may  seem  remarkable  in 
modem  times.  But  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  stood  on 
a  peculiar  footing.  Though  it  formed  the  basis  of  the  national 
belief,  it  had  never  been  formulated  by  sacerdotal  influence 
into  a  settled  creed.  It  was  a  free  and  luxuriant  popular 
growth,  infinitely  complex  in  its  ramifications,  and  often 
varying  widely  in  different  districts.  From  the  earliest  times 
it  had  been  transformed  and  modified  by  successive  generations 
of  poets,  to  whom,  in  the  absence  of  any  professional  teachers 
of  religion,  the  task  of  expounding  the  old  fables  had  naturally 
fallen.  The  freedom  which  they  had  exercised  for  many 
centuries  was  now  extended  to  the  writers  of  tragedy,  who 
were  allowed  to  handle  these  sacred  subjects  in  a  manner 
which  no  modern  poet  could  imitate,  if  dealing  with  the  events 
of  Bible  history.  As  long  as  the  main  outlines  of  the  story 
were  preserved,  everything  else  might  be  altered  at  will.  It 
was  necessary,  for  example,  that  Clytaemnestra  should  be 
slain  by  Orestes,  and  Eriphyle  by  Alcmaeon ;  but  the  question 
of  time,  place,  and  motive  was  lefl  to  the  discretion  of  the 
poet '.  Even  these  slight  limitations  were  not  always  observed, 
and  more  radical  innovations  were  sometimes  introduced,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  slaughter  of  Medea's  children — a  crime  which 
Euripides  transferred  to  Medea  herself,  though  tradition  had 
previously  assigned  it  to  other  persons  \ 

^  E.g.  in  the  Electra,  Oedipns,  and  *  See   p.   289.     Cp.  alto   the  free 

Antigone.    See  pp.  183,  194,  301.  treatment  by  Euripides  of  the  legendi 

'  See  p.  196.  about  Helen  and  Iphigeneia  (pp.  303, 

^  Aristot.  Poet,  cc  14  and  17.  305). 
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The  insight  with  which  the  Attic  poets  used  their  liberty,  so 
as  to  spiritualise  the  old  legends,  and  convert  childish  fairy 
tales  into  imposing  tragic  spectacles,  has  been  exemplified  in 
numerous  instances  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  ^  The 
variety  of  dramatic  motive  which  they  were  able  to  extract  from 
their  limited  materials  is  a  wondei;ful  proof  of  their  genius. 
Few  of  the  deeper  problems  of  existence  are  left  untouched 
in  their  tragedies,  which  may  be  described  with  justice  as 
a  'criticism  of  life.*  The  modern  drama,  in  spite  .of  its  rich 
luxuriance  of  subject,  is  not  really  so  comprehensive  in  its 
moral  range,  its  area  being  restricted  by  the  predominance 
which  it  assigns  to  a  single  passion — the  passion  of  love. 
This  fact  has  often  been  lamented  by  some  of  the  greatest 
of  modem  dramatists.  Voltaire  complains  that  he  was  un- 
able to  get  his  OEdipe  exhibited  upon  the  stage  until  he  had 
spoiled  it  by  the  introduction  of  an  amorous  episode;  and 
Comeille,  though  sighing  for  'more  noble  and  masculine 
passions,*  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  universal  tendency, 
and  to  convert  his  Caesar  into  a  lover,  and  make  him  languish 
at  the  feet  of  Cleopatra*.  The  Greek  drama  may  sometimes 
appear  to  have  erred  on  the  opposite  side,  and  to  be  deficient 
in  the  more  sentimental  feelings  and  emotions;  but  by 
neglecting  the  sexual  passion  it  has  at  any  rate  been  saved 
from  that  general  eifeminacy  of  motive  which  Voltaire  affirms, 
not  without  some  show  of  truth,  to  be  the  most  fatal  defect  of 
modern  tragedy*. 

Besides  being  taken  from  legendary  sources  the  action  of 
Greek  tragedy  is  also  confined  to  regal  and  princely  families ; 
and  Aristotle  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  the  chief  characters 
should  be  persons  of  exalted  station  *.     The  question  has  often 

^  See  especially  the  ol^senrations  on  Disconrs,  p.  3a 3  (Charpentier  et  C*% 

the    Prometheus,    Agamemnon,    and  1886). 

Euroenides  of  Aeschylus  (pp.  67,  116,  '  See  his  Disconrs  snr  la  TragMie, 

I  ao) ;  the  Philoctetes  of  Sophocles  (p.  and  his  Lettre  k  M.  Maffei  (prefixed  to 

196) ;   and  the  Medea  and    Hercules  the  M^rope). 

Furens  of  Euripides  (pp.  390,  299).  *  Aristot.  Poet  c.  13  (speaking  of  the 

'  Voltaire's  CEdipe,  Pi^fiice  de  I'^i-  most  suitable   character   for   tragedy) 

tion    de    1729.      Comeille,    Premiers  iart  ti  rotovrof  &  /i^c  dptry  liafipmv 
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been  discussed,  whether  this  pomp  of  outward  circumstance  is 
really  essential  even  to  the  deepest  form  of  tragedy,  and  whether 
there  is  any  intrinsic  connexion  between  external  dignity  and 
dramatic  effectiveness.  Voltaire,  as  is  well  known,  defended 
the  practice  on  the  ground  that  the  fate  of  kings  and  princes, 
since  it  involves  whole  nations  in  a  like  catastrophe,  is  more 
impressive  than  that  of  ordinary  people.  This  theory,  however, 
as  Schlegel  pointed  out,  even  if  justified  by  occasional  examples 
from  the  modern  stage,  is  certainly  not  applicable  to  the  tragedy 
of  the  Greeks,  in  which  little  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  regal 
station  of  the  characters.  They  are  painted  as  men,  rather 
than  as  kings ;  it  is  as  men  that  they  excite  our  sympathy ;  and 
the  effect  of  their  sufferings  on  the  nation  at  large  is  seldom 
brought  into  prominence.  Nor  is  there  much  truth  in  another 
suggestion,  that  as  action  is  the  essence  of  the  drama,  great 
leaders  of  men,  whose  lives  are  passed  in  public  activity,  supply 
the  most  suitable  subjects.  Even  ordinary  life  can  provide 
actions,  if  not  of  great  political  import,  yet  of  the  deepest  moral 
significance ;  and  in  many  of  the  Greek  tragedies,  though  the 
outward  setting  is  grand  and  majestic,  the  plot  is  essentially  one 
of  domestic  life,  and  might  have  been  taken  from  any  class  of 
people.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  most  of  the  great 
poetical  tragedies  of  the  world,  in  modern  as  well  as  ancient 
times,  are  concerned  with  the  fortunes  of  the  great  and  the 
exalted.  This  result,  however,  appears  to  have  been  due,  not 
so  much  to  any  inherent  insufficiency  in  plots  of  humble  origin, 
as  to  the  fear  lest  the  profound  and  solemn  tone  of  the  highest 
tragedy  might  seem  incongruous  and  out  of  place  in  the  midst 
of  ordinary  and  familiar  surroundings. 

§  3.    The  Characters, 

In  all  dramas  of  the  dignified  and  classical  species  there  is 
a  general  similarity  in  the  mode  of  representing  character.  The 
heroes  and  heroines  are  drawn  in  broad  and  general  outline,  and 
not  in  minute  detail;  they  resemble  types  of  humanity,  rather 

koSL  btitatoffj&wjf .  .  .  Twr  h  fxtydXjf  96(ff       Bviffrrp  mu  ol  l«  rSf¥  roiovrvr  Ycrfir 
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than  separate  personalities.  Nor  is  the  reason  difficult  to  per- 
ceive. The  points  which  give  distinctiveness  and  individuality 
to  a  portrait  are,  not  so  much  the  grand  and  impressive 
exhibitions  of  passion,  as  the  various  little  personal  touches, 
familiar  utterances,  and  trifling  but  significant  details.  Traits 
of  this  kind  seem  to  clothe  the  character  in  flesh  and  blood,  and 
make  it  stand  before  us  in  bodily  reality.  But  in  the  grand 
style  of  composition  these  homely  minutiae,  being  incompatible 
with  the  dignity  of  the  general  tone,  can  only  be  introduced  in 
a  sparing  and  intermittent  fashion ;  and  the  result  is  a  certain 
loss  of  vividness  in  the  portraiture.  If  we  compare  the  person- 
ages of  the  modem  classical  stage  with  those  of  the  romantic 
dramatists,  the  contrast  is  obvious.  Horace  and  Cinna,  Phidre 
and  Andromaque,  seem  like  a  diifer^t  class  of  beings  by  the 
side  of  Hamlet,  Othello,  and  Desdemona. 

Now  the  tragedy  of  the  Greeks  was  essentially  a  drama  of 
the  grand  and  majestic  type.  The  dignity  of  its  tone,  though 
varying  in  different  poets,  and  though  occasionally  relaxed,  was 
never  allowed  to  lapse  into  familiarity.  Even  Euripides,  who 
went  the  furthest  in  the  direction  of  realistic  plainness,  only 
ventured  to  insert  his  touches  of  realism  with  caution  and 
reserve,  and  was  careful  to  veil  them  under  a  graceful  covering 
of  poetical  diction.  Hence  the  mode  of  portraiture  adopted  by 
the  Greek  poets  is  of  a  corresponding  kind.  Their  characters 
are  typical  figures,  like  those  of  the  French  stage ;  they  have 
none  of  the  strongly-marked  personality  of  Shakespeare's  men 
and  women.  The  qualities  which  they  display  are  broad  and 
elementary  qualities,  common  to  whole  classes  of  mankind ;  the 
minuter  traits  which  reveal  the  individual  are  mostly  omitted. 

The  danger  of  this  exclusive  and  dignified  mode  of  delineation 
is  that  it  often  results  in  vagueness  and  pomposity,  and  many  of 
the  modern  imitators  of  antique  tragedy  have  fallen  victims  to 
the  tendency.  But  the  Greeks  are  singularly  free  from  any 
such  defect,  and  it  is  one  of  their  peculiar  excellencies  that  they 
were  able  to  successfully  combine  ideal  grandeur  with  truth  and 
simplicity.  Their  portraits  of  human  beings,  though  painted 
only  in  outline,  and  with  a  few  powerful  touches,  are  always 
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lifelike  and  distinct.  The  heroes  of  the  Greek  stage  never 
degenerate,  like  some  of  Alfieri's  characters,  into  mere  personi- 
fications of  vice  and  virtue;  nor  are  their  natural  qualities 
obscured  by  excessive  and  artificial  dignity,  as  in  the  French 
drama.  Though  resembling  types  of  mankind  in  the  simple  and 
general  nature  of  their  attributes,  yet  they  are  genuine  living 
creatures,  with  whose  passions  we  can  sympathise.  Beings  such 
as  Deianeira  and  the  aged  Oedipus,  even  if  they  fall  short  of  the 
vivid  reality  of  a  Lear  and  a  Cordelia,  nevertheless  excite 
a  feeling  of  personal  attachment  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  which 
no  mere  abstractions  could  produce. 

The  broad  and  simple  style  of  characterisation  which  we  have 
been  describing  is  strongly  recommended  by  Aristotle,  and 
forms  the  ground  of  his  celebrated  remark  concerning  the 
superiority  of  poetry  over  history.  Poetry,  he  declares,  is  more 
scientific  and  universal ;  for  while  history  merely  records  the 
actions  of  individuals,  poetry  exhibits,  in  typical  specimens, 
the  qualities  and  attributes  of  whole  classes  of  mankind '.  Such 
is  the  theory  expounded  in  the  Poetics,  and  it  is  one  which  has 
naturally  given  rise  to  much  hostile  criticism.  Nor  can  it  be 
denied  that,  as  far  as  the  merits  of  the  historian  are  concerned, 
the  comparison  instituted  by  Aristotle  is  partial  and  one-sided ; 
since  it  confines  the  attention  to  a  single  point,  the  delineation 
of  character,  and  takes  no  account  of  those  other  functions  of 
history — the  tracing  of  general  causes  and  general  laws — in 
which  its  scientific  value  mainly  consists.  But  if  we  except  the 
undue  depreciation  of  history,  the  remark  on  poetical  charac- 
terisation contains  an  undeniable  truth.  The  persons  of  a 
drama,  as  Aristotle  observes,  should  undoubtedly  be  typical 
specimens  of  humanity,  if  their  fortunes  are  to  impress  or 
instruct.    The  most  perfect  of  all  styles  of  character-drawing 

'  Aristot.  Poet.  c.  8  tpairtpby  8i   Itc  tea$6Xov  niv^  r^  volip  rd  wotd  drra  avfi' 

rwv  (Iprjfxhvy  Kol  6ti  o6  t6  rd  ytv6fi€ya  ficuvti  \iy€iv  ^  wpdrrtiv  /carcL  rd  tU6t  4 

\iyuv,  TovTO  wonp-ov  tpyov  loriv,  dX\'  rb  da^yKaSov,  ov  aroxS^i^Ttu  ^  voirjffit 

Ota  Ay  yhoiTO  ,  •  ,  Sib  icauL^iXoooipimpov  it'Sfmra  kwiTiOtfji4vrj'  r6  Hi  Ka$*  tKaaroy^ 

Kol  ffwoviai^tpov  woirfffts  laroplas  iariv  rl  'AX/rtjPid^i/f  titpa^tv  ^  ri  (waOty,     Cp. 

i)  /lip  ydp  woifjatt  fx&XXoy  rd  KaBSXov,  i)  also  c.  15. 
8'  Iffropia  rd  ica0*  tmxffToy  kiyti,  (ffn  6i 
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is  that  which,  while  preserving  the  type,  invests  it  with  distinc- 
tive pereonal  features.  Shakespeare's  characters  possess  this 
quality  in  the  highest  degree.  They  combine  the  most  vivid 
individual  reality  with  universal  truth  and  applicabiUtj.  If 
Hamlet  is  painted  in  such  realistic  colours^  that  he  seems 
like  a  man  whom  we  have  known  and  met,  he  is  none  the  less 
a  true  and  faithful  representative  of  a  ^ole  class  of  similar 
beings,  in  whom  the  critical  and  introspective  spirit  has  been 
developed  to  excess.  Greek  tragedy  hardly  attains  to  this  pitch 
of  excellence ;  it  emphasises  the  type  at  the  expense  of  the 
individual  But  for  this  very  reason  it  is  free  fit>m  any  trace  of 
that  graver  fault — the  fault  of  exaggerated  individualisation — by 
which  the  characters  are  rendered  so  peculiar  and  eccentri<^ 
that  they  cease  to  represent  any  class  or  type  of  humani^.  In 
the  later  epochs  of  literature  it  often  happens  that  the  desire 
for  novelty  of  effect  attracts  men  to  this  study  of  the  strange^ 
and  diseased,  and  morbid ;  and  many  examples  might  be  cited 
from  the  plays  and  novels  of  the  present  century.  But  charac- 
ters of  this  kind,  being  outside  the  lines  of  ordin^  experience, 
attract  far  less  sympathy,  and  are  far  less  useful  as  examples, 
than  those  in  which  the  broad  traits  of  humanity  are  preserved. 
Another  of  Aristotle's  opinions  on  the  same  subject  is  hardly 
less  famous.  After  discussing  the  characters  in  general,  he 
proceeds  to  consider  the  necessary  qualifications  of  the  hero, 
or  leading  personage,  in  a  tragedy ;  and  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  should  not  be  a  man  prominent  for  virtue  or  vice,  but 
rather  one  of  those  mixed  natures,  partly  good  and  partly  bad, 
whose  errors  and  frailties  lead  them  into  misfortune.  Xhis^ 
inference  is  based  on  his  doctrine  concerning  the  purpose  of 
tragedy,  whJ^*^  '°  *^  ^'^rJtft  pity  and  fear.  But  pity  I5  U  feehng 
not  devoid  of  selfishness,  and  is  only  aroused  by  cases  which 
excite  the  fear  of  a  like  calamity  for  ourselves.  H^"^ff  thft 
fortunes  of  men  of  p<*''fff^t  goodness,  or  consummate  villainy. 
cannot  give  rise  to  fear  or  pfty,  hprause  the  average  spectator, 
being  neither  saint  nor  villain,  has,  little  reason  to  anticipate 
a  similar  fate.  But  when  the  hero  is  a  man  of  mixed  character, 
like  the  ordinary  run  of  human  beings,  his  sufferings  come  home 
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to  the  hearts  of  the  audience,  and  inspire  them  with  sympathetic 
terror  *. 

The  restriction  which  Aristotle  here  proposes  to  place  on  the 
choice  of  tragic  themes  has  not  as  a  rule  been  received  with 
much  approbation,  even  by  critics  who  are  accustomed  in  other 
matters  to  bow  to  his  authority.    To  modern  minds  his  reason- 
ing on  the  subject  is  apt  to  appear  pedantic  and  far-fetched,  and 
it  seems  open  to  dispute  whether  his  definition  of  pity  is  really 
an  exhaustive  one.    But  whatever  the  scientific  value  of  the 
definition,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  inference  to  which  it  leads 
is  inconsistent  with  the  frequent  practice  of  the  Greek  theatre. 
Many  of  the  finest  Greek  tragedies,  such  as  the  Antigone  and 
Hercules  Furens,  derive  their  whole  pathos  from  the  unmerited 
sufierings  of  persons  of  extraordinary  virtue  and  heroism; 
while  on  the  other  hand  in  one  of  them — the  Agamemnon — 
the  leading  personage  is  a  murderess.     Some  also  of  the  great 
tragedies  of  modern  times,  such  as  Polyeucte  and  Richard  III, 
would   have  to   be    condemned,  if  Aristotle's   doctrine   was 
accepted.    Comeille,  in  discussing  this  question,  justly  points 
out  that  admiration  for  the  heroic  endurance  of  undeserved 
misfortune  is  as  fine  a  tragic  motive  as  compassion  for  fi*ailty 
resembling  our  own ;  and  that  even  vicious  characters,  like  his 
own  Cldopatre,  if  their  criminality  is  relieved  by  a  certain 
grandeur  of  aim  and  purpose,  may  form  impressive  subjects 
for  tragedy '•    Although,  therefore,  these  mixed  characters  are 
undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  from  the  psychological  point 
of  view,  yet  to  confine  the  drama  to  such  cases  would  be  an 
unnecessary  and  unfortunate  limitation.    The  only  real  test,  in 
matters  of  this  kind,  is  actual  experience. 

§  4.   Unity  of  Structure. 

The  principle  which  underlies  the  structure  of  the  best  Greek 
tragedies  is  the  desire  for  intensity  rather  than  variety  of 
impression.  The  gratification  which  may  be  caused  by  multi- 
plicity of  scenes,  and  complexity  of  interests,  is  deliberately 

'  Poet  c.  13;  Rhet  a.  8. 

'  CorneiUe,  Second  Dlsoonn,  p.  347  foil.  (Cluirpentier  et  C**,  i886). 
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sacrificed    The  aim  of  the  poet,  in  presenting  a  tragic  story 
upon  the  stage,  is  to  divest  it  of  everything  that  is  irrelevant 
and  unnecessary,  and  to  fix  the  mind  of  the  audience  upon 
a  single  all-absorbing  issue.      The  influence  of  this  constant 
striving  after  simplicity  of  effect  has  already  been  pointed  out 
on  many  occasions  in  the  notices  of  the  individual  poets ;  but  it 
may  be  convenient  in  the  present  place  to  consider  the  question 
from  a  more  general  point  of  view,  and  in  special  reference  to 
what  have  been  called  the  three  unities  of  time,  place,  and 
action.    First,  then,  as  to  unity  of  action.    The  observance  of 
this  rule,  which  is  obviously  by  far  the  most  important  of  the 
three,  is  carried  on  the  Greek  stage  to  the  furthest  possible 
limits.    In  all  the  more  typical  tragedies  of  the  Greeks  the 
tendency  is  to  concentrate   the  attention,   not  only  on  one 
subject,  but  on  a  single  portion  of  that  subject.    A  large  part 
of  the  story  is  taken  for  granted ;  the  preliminaries  are  briefly 
indicated  by  allusion  or  narrative;  only  the  supreme  crisis  is 
selected  for  actual  representation.    The  romantic  drama  adopts 
a  more  leisurely  and  picturesque  manner  of  treatment.     It 
prefers  to  begin  at  the  commencement,  to  linger  over  the  earlier 
incidents,  and  to  work  its  way  gradually  towards  the  critical 
and  decisive  scenes.     In  Othello,  for  example,  the  first  act  is 
devoted  to  the  history  of  the  secret  marriage  at  Venice.    The 
next  act  takes  us  to  Cyprus,  and  shows  us  the  anxious  expec- 
tancy of  Desdemona,  and  her  fervent  greeting  of  Othello  when 
he  returns  triumphant  from  his  naval  victory.    Then  at  length 
begins  the  tragic   crisis  of  the  action.    The  jealous  fury  of 
Othello  is  seen  gradually  mounting  from  stage  to  stage,  and 
increasing  in  intensity  with   each  fresh   suggestion  of  lago, 
until  at  length  it  breaks  forth  in  uncontrollable  violence,  and 
the  catastrophe  is  reached.    A  Greek  poet,  in  treating  the  same 
theme,  would    have   begun    the   tragedy  at  the    point  when 
Othello's  frenzy   was    reaching  its  height,  and  would    have 
exhibited  merely  the  supreme  moments  of  passion  and  their 
tragic  consequences. 

This   concentration  upon  the  one  decisive  period   of  the 
story,  though  alien  to  the  spirit  of  romantic  poetry,  has  been 
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imitated  successfully  by  the  classical  section  of  modem 
dramatists.  But  the  Greeks  go  still  further.  They  confine  the 
attention  for  the  most  part  to  one  central  personage,  and  to  one 
set  of  incidents.  Here  even  the  modern  imitator  has  been 
unable  to  follow  their  example,  being  prevented  from  doing  so 
by  the  simple  fact  that  a  modern  tragedy  is  about  twice  the 
length  of  an  ancient  one.  In  order  therefore  to  expand 
the  play  to  the  requisite  size,  it  is  necessary  to  abandon  the 
extreme  simplicity  of  the  antique  method,  and  to  diversify 
the  plot  with  a  richer  variety  of  interests.  Any  modern 
copy  of  an  old  tragedy  will  illustrate  this  tendency.  Compare 
Voltaire's  (Edipe  with  the  Greek  original.  In  the  play  of 
Sophocles  the  spectator  can  think  of  only  one  topic — the 
approaching  fate  of  Oedipus ;  all  the  other  characters  are  of 
secondary  importance,  except  in  so  far  as  they  retard  or 
accelerate  the  doom  of  the  chief  personage.  But  in  Voltaire 
two  additional  threads  of  interest  have  been  woven  into  the 
plot — the  loves  of  Philoctete  and  Jocaste,  and  the  false  accusa- 
tion of  Philoctite  as  the  murderer  of  Laius.  As  a  result  the 
play  gains  in  variety,  while  it  loses  in  intensity.  The  struggle 
in  the  breast  of  Jocaste  between  her  passion  for  Philoctete  and 
her  duty  to  her  husband,  the  peril  of  Philoctete,  and  the  anxiety 
of  Jocaste  for  her  lover's  safety,  give  rise  to  a  number  of 
animated  scenes,  independent  of  the  main  course  of  the  action, 
and  make  these  characters  hardly  less  prominent  and  interesting 
than  (Edipe  himself. 

The  second  of  the  three  unities,  that  of  time,  was  not  originally 
a  law  of  Greek  tragedy,  the  plots  of  the  early  dramas,  as  we  are 
told  by  Aristotle,  being  unfettered  by  chronological  limitations. 
In  these  lyrical  performances,  interspersed  with  monologue, 
there  was  little  genuine  representation  of  an  action;  and  we 
may  easily  believe  that  the  idea  of  making  the  imitation  more 
exact  by  an  approximation  between  the  duration  of  the  play, 
and  the  supposed  duration  of  the  story,  had  not  as  yet  suggested 
itself.  But  as  time  went  on,  and  tragedy  became  more  dramatic, 
and  more  like  a  series  of  real  events  transacted  before  the  eyes, 
the  custom  arose  of  limiting  the  incidents  to  the  period  of 
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a  singk  day,  in  order  to  increase  the  illusion^  But  even  in 
Aescfajius  the  conception  is  far  from  being  fiilly  developed,  and 
three  of  his  tragedies^-the  Peisae,  the  Agamemnon,  and  the 
Eumenides — would  require  a  much  longer  space  of  time.  After 
Aeschjius,  however,  the  rule  is  almost  invariably  observed,  and 
there  are  only  two  exceptions  in  the  extant  dramas*.  These 
exceptions  are  themselves  very  trifling  in  character,  a  journey 
or  expedition,  which  would  naturally  take  two  or  three  days, 
being  compressed  within  the  limits  of  a  few  hours. 

The  law  concerning  unity  of  place  is  enforced  with  equal 
strictness,  and  the  only  known  instances  of  its  violation  are  that 
in  the  Eumenides^  where  the  scene  changes  from  Delphi  to 
Athens,  and  that  in  the  Ajax,  where  it  is  transferred  from  the 
camp  to  the  sea-shore'.  The  eccydema,  which  revealed  in 
a  plastic  group  the  events  transacted  within  the  palace,  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  a  change  of  scene^  since  the  actors  who 


>  Aiistot  Poet  a^trtUrf  M'^^ 
fikv  (r^Tygta)  tn  itikum  wtifSrai 
ifw^  idaw  w§pioiow  i^ov  ^rai  4  9'*'^P^ 
l^oXA^brfir,  4  ^  kwowoda  dSpurros  rf 

wp&Tor  6/tUan  Ir  reut  rptsy^d&us  rovro 

*  Viz.  in  the  Trachiniae  of  Sophocles 
and  the  Snpplices  of  Euripides.  See 
pp.  189,  J44. 

'  The  yiews  of  Aristotle  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  three  unities  are  as  follows. 
The  rule  concerning  unity  of  action  b 
discussed  at  considerable  length,  and 
enforced  in  the  strongest  and  most 
decisive  terms  (Poet  cc.  7  and  8). 
Unity  of  time  is  mentioned,  in  the 
passage  just  quoted  (Poet.  c.  5),  as  a 
law  which  was  always  obsenred  by  the 
later  dramatists,  though  the  language 
rather  implies  that,inAiistotle*sopinion, 
it  was  one  in  regard  to  which  a  certain 
laxity  might  be  reasonably  permitted. 
Unity  of  place  is  nowhere  expressly  in- 
culcated, bat  its  obsenrance  is  tacitly 
assumed  as  a  necessary  condition  of 
theatrical  representation.  In  this  respect, 
as  in  many  others,  Aristotle*s  theory  of 


dramatic  art  is  limited  bj  the  exisHng 
practice  of  the  Greek  Mage.  He  aerer 
seems  to  contemplate  Uie  povibility  of 
a  tragedy  of  the  Eliiabethan  type,  in 
which  the  locality  might  be  changed 
at  wilL  In  comparing  the  respectire 
merits  of  epic  and  tragic  poetry,  he 
reckons  among  the  advantages  of  the 
former  the  diversity  of  interest  wfaidi  it 
was  able  to  excite  by  shifting  the  scene 
of  action  from  one  place  to  another. 
But  he  makes  no  suggestion  for  the 
adoption  of  this  liberty  in  the  tragic 
drama.  Cp.  Poet  c  24  ix^  ^  ^P^  ^^ 
IwucTtlvta^  rb  fiiy^ot  voAv  ri  4  4ro- 
iroiia  Hwif  8mI  rd  Ir  /tkw  rparf^M^  fji^ 
IrS^xco^oi  A/Ml  9fittTr6/iam  voXAct  /Upti 
iuti€ta9ai,  dXkd  r6  M  r^  <napr^  mi  r6 
rSnt  twoMfiT&r  fUpot  fUrot^*  h  9i  rf 
Iwowodq^  8id  rd  &i^<nr  iTvat  iart  «oAA«k 
/lififi  Sifia  vmciV  W9piuw6/ura,  h^'  ir 
oUtivy  6vr^m  ai^enu  6  rov  vw^furcs 
Syttof,  60TC  rovr'  lx<'  ^^  dya$6w  ds 
lirfoXowpiwtiaj^  Kei  rh  /urafidKXur  r^ 
dito^orra  mt  Ivctao&ovr  dro/iofocf  hr§t<r» 
oritur  r6  yelp  Sfunw  rax^  vAigpovr 
imripTtiv  noiu  rds  rpayqt^Un, 
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were  already  present  outside  the  building,  before  the  appearance 
of  the  tableau,  continued  to  remain  in  the  same  position. 

It  often  happens  in  the  history  of  national  theatres  that  what 
seem  to  be  their  most  essential  and  characteristic  features 
were  due  originally  to  some  accidental  cause.  Thus  in  the 
Elizabethan  stage  the  rapid  and  incessant  changes  of  scene, 
which  are  the  despair  of  the  modern  manager,  were  suggested 
and  facilitated  in  the  first  instance  by  the  total  absence  of 
painted  scenery.  The  background  was  a  mere  wall,  covered 
with  tapestry,  and  the  decoration  was  left  to  the  imagination  of 
the  spectators.  Hence  the  constant  change  of  locality  not  only 
involved  no  additional  expense,  but  being  unrepresented  to  the 
eye,  was  less  destructive  of  the  illusion  than  in  modern  repro- 
ductions. Another  characteristic* of  the  Shakespearian  drama 
— the  calm  and  tranquil  manner  in  which  the  scenes  are 
brought  to  a  close — originated  in  the  casual  circumstance  that 
the  old  English  theatre  had  no  drop-scene.  The  successive 
portions  of  a  play  were  terminated,  not  by  a  curtain,  but  by 
the  actors  walking  off  the  stage;  and  for  this  reason  it  was 
impossible  to  finish  up  with  a  climax,  as  is  now  the  invariable 
custom. 

In  the  same  way  it  will  be  found,  on  reviewing  the  history  of 
Greek  tragedy,  that  the  unity  and  simplicity  of  structure  which 
it  displays  were  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  force  of  circum- 
stances. The  determining  factor  in  this  case  was  the  chorus. 
The  chorus,  according  to  the  regular  tradition  of  the  tragic 
drama,  derived  from  the  time  when  it  had  been  wholly  lyrical, 
was  required  to  accompany  the  performance  from  first  to  last, 
its  presence  being  demanded,  not  only  during  the  progress  of 
the  action,  in  which  it  frequently  took  part,  but  also  in  the 
intervals,  when  it  sang  the  lyrical  odes.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  was  inevitable  that  the  plot  should  be  confined  to 
a  single  day  and  to  a  single  place.  If  it  had  been  extended 
over  weeks  and  months,  the  unfailing  presence  of  the  same 
group  of  witnesses  in  the  orchestra  would  have  been  a  patent 
absurdity ;  while  if  it  had  been  transferred  from  one  region  to 
another,  the  necessity  would  have  arisen,  either  of  adopting  the 
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ridiculous  supposition  that  the  chorus  travelled  about  in 
a  corresponding  manner,  or  of  introducing  a  fresh  chorus 
with  each  alteration  of  locality.  In  the  Eumenides^  the  sole 
example  of  a  considerable  change  of  scene,  the  case  is 
exceptional,  the  chorus  there  consisting  of  the  Furies,  the 
ministers  of  vengeance,  whose  duty  it  is  to  pursue  Orestes 
from  refuge  to  refuge.  Hence  their  departure  from  Delphi, 
and  subsequent  reappearance  at  Athens^  are  not  unnaturaL 

More  than  this,  the  unity  of  action  and  the  concentration  of 
interest  in  ancient  tragedy  appear  to  be  indirectly  associated 
with  its  choral  origin.  While  the  chorus  was  still  predomi- 
nant,  the  actors,  as  we  have  seen,  held  a  subordinate  position, 
and  their  number  was  for  many  years  limited  to  two.  As  long 
as  this  was  the  case,  it  followed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the 
plot  should  be  of  a  simple  character,  and  that  it  should  centre 
mainly  roimd  one  leading  figure.  This  custom,  originally  due 
to  necessity,  became  a  sort  of  tradition  on  the  Greek  stage,  and 
was  retained  with  slight  modifications  by  later  poets,  even 
when  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  actors  had  opened  the 
way  for  greater  diversity  of  treatment 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  part  played  by  the  chorus  in 
determining  the  general  character  of  Greek  tragedy  was  one  of 
great  importance.  Still,  it  is  easy  to  ascribe  too  much  signifi- 
cance to  mere  external  causes  of  this  kind.  After  all,  the  lines 
on  which  any  form  of  art  develops  itself  are  mainly  determined 
by  popular  sentiment.  The  first  suggestion  of  a  particular 
tendency  may  often,  it  is  true,  be  supplied  by  some  casual 
circumstance;  but  the  subsequent  growth  and  elaboration  of 
that  tendency  are  impossible,  unless  it  is  in  harmony  with  the 
national  spirit.  The  simple  structure  of  the  Athenian  tragedy, 
though  a  natural  result  of  its  environment,  suited  the  severity 
of  classic  taste,  and  was  therefore  accepted  without  reluctance. 
It  would  have  been  easy  for  the  Greeks,  if  they  had  felt  the 
inclination,  to  create  a  more  varied  and  complex  type  of 
drama ;  in  fact,  their  custom  of  performing  three  short  tragedies 
in  succession  offered  a  favourable  opportunity  for  such  a 
reform.    These  tragedies  had  already  been  grouped  by  Aeschylus 
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into  a  trilogy,  embracing  in  a  single  whole  a  vast  series  of 
events;  and  a  further  extension  of  this  principle  might  have 
given  rise  to  a  new  kind  of  drama  resembling,  in  length  and 
richness,  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare.  But  the  feeling  of  the 
Greeks  was  opposed  to  any  such  drastic  transformation;  and 
the  successors  of  Aeschylus,  instead  of  developing  his  inno- 
vation to  greater  lengths,  preferred  to  abandon  it  altogether, 
and  returned  •of  their  own  accord  to  the  simplicity  of  the  earlier 
style. 

The  discussion  concerning  the  value  of  the  three  unities,  and 
their  applicability  to  the  modern  stage,  was  at  one  time  the 
burning  question  of  dramatic  criticism;  but  the  old  contro- 
versies have  long  since  been  settled,  and  their  interest  at  the 
present  time  is  only  historical.  All  the  critics  now  agree  that 
unity  of  action  is  essential  to  a  well-constructed  plot,  though 
they  interpret  the  phrase  in  a  far  wider  sense  than  that  in 
which  it  was  understood  by  the  Greek  dramatists.  But  as  for 
the  unities  of  time  and  place,  they  regard  them  as  rules  which 
owed  their  origin  to  the  exceptional  circumstances  of  the 
ancient  tragedy,  and  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  enforce 
on  the  stage  of  the  present  day.  Indeed,  the  modem  tragedy 
is  too  long,  and  too  full  of  varied  interest,  to  be  compressed 
within  a  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  or  confined  to  one  locality. 
Even  the  poets  of  the  classical  school  found  this  to  be  the  case, 
as  Corneille  candidly  admits;  and  their  observance  of  these 
restrictions  was  apparent  rather  than  real  \  The  '  day '  of  the 
old  French  drama,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  a  purely  conventional 
space  of  time,  and  embraces  far  more  events  than  any  day 
known  to  mankind.  The  'place'  is  equally  extraordinary. 
Various  conflicting  interests  have  to  be  pursued  in  the  self- 
same spot.  A  room  of  the  palace  is  generally  selected  for  the 
purpose,  and  here  every  one  comes  to  transact  his  business. 

^  Comeille,    Second    Discouis,    pp.  donn^  sept  ou  huit  jours  de  patience 

369,  377 ;  Examen  de  Cinna,  p.  240 ;  avant  que  de  Ten  presier  de  nouvean ; 

Examen  de  Polyencte,  p.  315;  Examen  mais  les  vingt-qaatxe  henres  ne  Tont 

de  Pomp^,  p.  383  (Cbarpentier  et  C'*,  pas  permis ;  c'est  rincommodit^  de  la 

x886).     Cp.  the  naive  remark  in  the  ligle.' 
Examendn  Cid,  p.  95, '  le  roman  lui  auroit 
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The  king  consults  his  ministers  on  afiairs  of  state.  As  soon  as 
he  is  gone,  the  conspirators  meet  in  the  very  same  chamber 
to  plot  his  assassination.  When  their  consultations  are  over, 
the  lovers  of  the  play  choose  this  identical  apartment  for  the 
exchange  of  their  most  tender  confidences.  No  amount  of 
artifice  or  contrivance  can  conceal  the  absurdity  of  such  an 
arrangement,  which  tends  to  destroy  the  illusion  in  the  minds 
of  the  audience  as  efiectively  as  any  change  of  sceiVery. 

§  5.   Treatment  of  the  Phi. 

In  discussing  the  dramas  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  we 
have  shown  that  the  essential  difierence  between  the  plot  of 
the  ancient  and  the  modern  tragedy  lies  in  the  treatment  of  the 
catastrophe.  The  object  of  the  modern  poet  is  to  envelop  it  in 
secrecy,  and  to  keep  his  audience  in  doubt  and  suspense  until 
the  close  of  the  play.  His  methods  are  accurately  described  in 
the  advice  which  Lope  de  Vega  gives  to  dramatic  authors.  '  Be 
careful,'  he  says,  '  to  conceal  the  denouement  till  the  la^  scene^ 
and  to  stimulate  curiosity  by  the  suggestion  of  alternative 
issues;  when  the  audience  know  the  result,  they  turn  their 
faces  to  the  doors,  and  their  backs  upon  the  actors,  from  whom 
they  have  nothing  more  to  learn  ^'  The  ancient  poet,  on  the 
other  hand,  relies  very  little  upon  this  method  of  rousing 
interest,  and  prefers  to  let  the  spectators  know  from  the  first 
the  goal  towards  which  his  characters  are  drifting.  So  far 
from  reserving  the  catastrophe  for  the  last  scene,  and  working 
up  towards  a  final  climax,  he  pursues  the  very  opposite  course, 
and  supplements  the  excitement  and  agony  of  the  denouement 
with  one  or  two  scenes  of  greater  tranquillity,  in  which  the 
sufferers  gradually  calm  down  from  their  first  paroxysms  of 
grief  into  a  state  of  resignation  and  acquiescence.  In  the 
Oedipus  Tyrannus,  when  the  murder  and  incest  are  discovered, 
and  Jocasta  has  hung  herself,  and  Oedipus  put  out  his  eyes, 
the  action  is  really  over,  and  a  modem  dramatist  would  bring 
the  play  to  a  conclusion.    But  in  the   Greek  poet  Oedipus 

*  Lope  de  Vega,  Noavel  Art  Draxnatique,  p.  Ixzi  (Hiiiard*t  French  trantlatioii). 
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appears  once  more  upon  the  stage,  bewailing  his  fate  at  first 
with  violent  outbursts,  then  with  a  more  pensive  melancholy, 
until  at  length,  at  the  request  of  Creon,  he  returns  submissively 
to  the  palace.  The  last  feeling  aroused  by  a  Greek  tragedy  is 
one  of  repose,  rather  than  of  excitement  and  surprise. 

Various  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this  indifference  to 
the  element  of  curiosity.  In  the  first  place,  as  the  subjects  of  the 
old  tragedy  were  already  familiar  to  every  one,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  mystify  the  audience  concerning  the  final  result. 
But  this  obstacle  was  not  a  fatal  one.  Euripides,  in  some  of 
his  later  plays,  showed  the  possibility  of  exciting  surprise  and 
expectancy  by  a  free  manipulation  of  received  tradition;  and 
modem  imitations  of  ancient  tragedy,  such  as  Phedre  and  Oreste 
and  Andromaque,  offer  more  convincing  examples.  Moreover, 
many  of  the  modem  classical  dramas  are  founded  on  celebrated 
incidents  in  the  lives  of  ancient  characters,  such  as  Caesar, 
Alexander,  Bmtus,  and  Cleopatra;  yet  as  regards  perplexity 
and  suspense,  the  plots  of  such  poets  as  Corneille  and  Racine 
are  not  to  be  surpassed.  In  plays  of  this  kind,  although  the 
general  issue  of  an  action  is  well  known,  yet  the  situations  may 
be  so  involved,  and  the  conflicting  interests  so  irreconcileable, 
that  no  one  can  foresee  how  that  issue  is  to  be  reached ;  and 
the  manner  of  the  conclusion  may  excite  as  much  curiosity  as 
an  unknown  story. 

Another,  and  perhaps  a  more  important  reason  was  the 
presence  of  the  chorus,  which  in  other  respects  exercised  such 
a  decisive  influence  on  the  development  of  the  drama.  The 
perplexity  of  an  action  arises,  in  most  cases,  from  the  intrigues 
and  counterplots  of  two  opposing  parties,  whose  prospects  are 
so  equally  balanced,  that  the  audience  is  uncertain  which  side 
will  prove  successful  in  the  end,  and  how  the  hero  will  escape 
from  the  dangers  which  encompass  him.  But  these  secret 
manoeuvres  cannot  be  carried  on  before  the  eyes  of  un- 
favourable witnesses.  In  the  Andromaque,  for  instance,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  Hermione  to  plot  the  murder 
of  Neoptol^me,  if  a  number  of  Thessalian  natives,  friendly 
to  Neoptol^me,  had  been  watching  her  all  the  time.    This 
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difficulty,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  had  already  begun  to  be  felt 
even  on  the  ancient  stage  * ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  plots  of 
the  modern  t3rpe  could  have  been  attempted  with  entire  success, 
until  the  chorus  had  been  discarded. 

But  the  purpose  of  Greek  tragedy,  in  its  highest  efforts,  was 
inconsistent  with  the  excitement  which  is  caused  by  curiosity. 
The  favourite  and  most  impressive  theme  of  the  old  tragic  poets 
was  the  irony  of  destiny,  and  the  futility  of  human  wisdom.  To 
exhibit  man  as  the  unconscious  victim  of  fate,  boldly  advancing 
on  his  own  destruction,  and  more  and  more  confident  as  he 
approaches  his  doom,  was  the  object  of  most  of  their  greatest 
dramas '.  But  to  unfold  the  full  pathos  of  the  situation,  it  was 
necessary  to  lift  the  veil  from  the  eyes  of  the  spectators,  and  to 
let  them  discern  clearly  the  dark  figure  of  destiny  in  the  back- 
ground, towards  which  the  doomed  man  was  being  drawn  with 
slow  but  certain  steps.  The  intense  and  absorbing  interest  of 
such  a  spectacle,  in  which  the  audience,  witnessing  the  events 
in  the  light  of  fiill  knowledge,  were  able  to  realise  the  vanity  of 
the  victim's  hopes,  and  to  perceive  how  each^sangume  effort 
was  only  bringing  him  closer  to  the  abyss,  more  than  compen- 
sated for  the  absence  of  suspense  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
issue ;  and  the  tragic  stage  has  produced  nothing,  in  the  whole 
course  of  its  history,  that  could  be  more  thrilling  and  more 
impressive  than  these  dark  pictures  of  the  inflexibility  of  the 
gods. 

On  the  modern  stage,  however,  such  themes  have  seldom 
been  attempted.  The  modern  drama  is  more  psychological  in 
tone,  and  prefers  to  depict  mankind,  not  as  blind  instruments 
in  the  hands  of  destiny,  but  as  the  slaves  ol  their  own  evil 
passions,  aware  of  the  real  nature  of  their  position,  and 
struggling  in  vain  against  the  dictates  of  conscience.  The 
interest  in  such  cases  lies  in  the  conflict  between  antagonistic 

*  55ce  p.  351.  of  committing,  some  fatal  deed,  dis- 

•  Hence  the  much  greater  importance  covers  the  real  nature  of  his  position, 
in  the  ancient,  than  in  the  modem,  Aristotle  (Poet.  c.  16)  devotes  a  whole 
drama  of  the  &i^ayyajpi<nSf  or  recognition,  chapter  to  an  analysis  of  the  different 
by  which  a  man  who  through  ignorance  kinds  of  recognition. 

has  committed,  or  been  npon  the  point 
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motives.  Euripides,  in  his  Medea,  as  we  have  previously 
shown,  had  anticipated  the  tendency  of  the  modern  theatre  by 
introducing  a  plot  of  this  kind;  but  the  fatalislic  drama  had 
a  greater  fascination  for  ancient  audiences.  This  difference 
of  taste  appears  very  clearly  in  some  of  Corneille's  criticisms 
on  Aristotle's  Art  of  Poetry.  Aristotle  there  remarks  that  the 
crimes  most  suitable  for  dramatic  treatment  are  those  committed 
against  friends  or  relations ;  and  he  divides  such  crimes  into  two 
classes,  those  which  are  accomplished  or  undertaken  in  ignorance 
of  the  real  personality  of  the  victim,  and  those  which  are  done 
in  full  knowledge.  Of  the  two  he  greatly  prefers  the  former 
class.  The  crime,  he  says,  is  less  horrible,  and  the  subsequent 
discovery  appalling  in  its  effects*.  He  would  therefore  place 
such  tragedies  as  the  Oedipus  and  the  Taurian  Iphigeneia  in 
a  higher  rank  than  the  Medea,  where  the  deed  is  committed 
by  a  conscious  agent.  Corneille,  who  generally  accepts  with 
submission  every  utterance  of  Aristotle,  here  ventures  to 
protest.  He  boldly  declares  his  opinion  that  those  tragedies 
in  which  the  deed  is  done  through  ignorance  are  inferior  to 
the  others,  and  will  not  cause  'many  tears,'  since,  though  the 
subsequent  discovery  may  produce  a  temporary  excitement,  the 
general  course  of  the  plot  offers  no  opportunity  for  the  display 
of  conflicting  impulses.  But  if  the  agent  knows  what  he  is 
about,  his  agony  of  mind,  when  distracted  between  passion  and 
duty,  offers  the  most  impressive  of  all  tragic  spectacles.  He 
then  proceeds  to  cite  several  examples  from  his  own  plays, 
such  as  Cinna  commanded  by  his  mistress  to  betray  his  friend, 
and  Chim^ne  compelled  to  avenge  her  father  by  the  death  of 
her  lover*.  In  these  remarks  Corneille,  without  doubt,  has 
accurately  gauged  the  tendency  of  modem  taste,  for  which  the 
antique  type  of  tragedy  has  no  longer  much  attraction.  The 
play  of  irreconcileable  passions  in  the  same  mind  is  the 
favourite  subject  of  the  modern  drama,  and  the  Medea,  in 
consequence,  has  found  far  more  imitators  than  the  Oedipus 
Tyrannus. 

^  Aiistot.  Poet.  c.  14. 

*  Corneille,  Second  Discourt,  p.  354  foil.  (Charpentier  et  C>%  18S6). 
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$  6.    Formal  Divisions  of  Greek  Tragedy\ 

Regarded  from  the  structural  point  of  view,  Greek  tragedy 
falls  into  two  main  divisions — the  dialogue  and  the  choral  odes. 
The  dialogue  contains  most  of  the  real  movement  of  the  play, 
and  is  spoken  by  the  actors  from  the  stage;  the  choral  odes 
mark  the  pauses  in  the  story,  and  are  chanted  by  the  chorus 
in  the  orchestra '•  The  performance,  therefore,  considered 
generally,  is  an  alternation  of  speech  and  song.  But  there  is 
no  rigorous  line  of  demarcation  between  these  two  constituent 
elements  of  tragedy ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  skilfully  fused 
and  intermingled.  The  chorus  often  take  part  in  the  dialogue, 
either  as  speakers  or  singers;  the  actors  are  often  roused  by 
their  passions  into  musical  utterance,  either  jointly  with  the 
chorus,  or  by  themselves.  The  result  is  a  graceful  and  har- 
monious fusion  of  the  lyrical  and  the  dramatic,  which  modem 
tragedy,  when  attempting  the  introduction  of  a  chorus,  has 
seldom  been  able  to  imitate  with  success. 

(i)   The  Dialogue. 

The  dialogue  of  Greek  tragedy  differs  from  that  of  the  modem 
drama  in  various  important  points,  and  especially  in  the  much 
greater  prominence  which  it  assigns  to  narrative.  This  promin- 
ence was  due,  originally,  to  the  peculiar  development  of  tragedy 
from  the  intermixture  of  monologues  with  choral  odes.  But  in 
later  times  the  practice  was  retained  from  various  causes — 
partly  as  a  convenient  method  of  supplying  the  requisite 
preliminary  explanations;  partly  owing  to  that  refinement  of 
feeling,  which  preferred  the  narration  to  the  actual  exhibition 
of  deeds  of  violence ;  partly,  also,  as  a  result  of  mere  conserva- 
tism, and  a  desire  to  keep  to  the  old  traditions  of  the  stage. 

^  See    especially,    on    this    subject,  schaft,  vol.  ii). 
Aschenon's   Umrisse    dor    Gliedemng  '  Poll.  4. 123  «a2  ^in^vi^  /c)r  {ntotpirwv 

des  griechischen  Drama  (Jahrbiicher  fiir  TSior,  4  ^  ^PXfl^^P^  ^oO  x«P<^*     Phry- 

Philologie,    Sapplementband    iv,    pp.  nichvLSf  p,  16^  c^  fiirroi  i^Ba  fi^p  mtft^ici 

433-450),  and    Gleditsch,  Metrik   der  icai  rpay^^l  dyctfifi(owTtu,  koyttw  ifitts, 

Griechen  und  Rgmer  (Muller*s  Hand-  iw0a  8^  ol  aikfiral  leai  oi  x^P^*  hxh' 

buch  der  klanitchen  Altenhumswisseii-  arpOiV, 
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Another  point  of  difference  is  the  comparative  infrequency  of 
soliloquies  and  asides,  which  were  scarcely  possible  on  the 
Greek  stage,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  chorus.  Hence  the 
place  of  the  aside  is  taken  by  those  bitter  and  ironical  speeches, 
frequent  in  Greek  tragedy,  which  are  understood  in  a  different 
sense  by  the  chorus,  and  by  the  person  to  whom  they  are 
addressed.  The  soliloquy  is  seldom  employed,  except  in  the 
prologue,  before  the  chorus  has  entered,  or  on  those  rare 
occasions,  such  as  the  dying  speech  of  Ajax,  when  it  has  left 
the  orchestra  for  the  time  being. 

The  dialogue  is  divided  by  the  intervention  of  the  choral  odes 
into  successive  portions,  usually  called  acts^  In  the  dramas  of 
the  fifth  century  the  number  of  these  acts  was  not  as  yet  fixed 
by  rule,  and  though  generally  five,  varies  fi-om  four  in  the 
Persae  to  seven  in  the  Oedipus  Coloneus.  The  mention  of 
five  as  the  regulation  number  occurs  for  the  first  time  in 
Horace*.  The  practice,  however,  had  already  become  uni- 
versal by  the  time  of  the  New  Comedy,  from  which  it  was 
afterwards  adopted  by  Plautus  and  Terence*.  When  it  first 
arose  is  uncertain ;  but  it  is  clearly  connected  with  the  decline 
of  the  chorus.  In  the  older  tragedy,  while  the  chorus  still 
flourished,  there  was  no  real  break  in  the  progress  of  a  play 
from  start  to  conclusion,  since  the  choral  odes,  even  when 
consisting  merely  of  sentiments  and  reflexions,  might  never- 
theless be  said  to  carry  on  the  action  to  a  certain  extent 
Hence  the  division  into  parts  was  not  as  yet  very  noticeable  or 
important  But  with  the  introduction  of  musical  interludes  in 
place  of  the  old  choruses,  the  distinction  between  the  successive 
acts  became  far  more  conspicuous.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  was  natural  that  the  matter  should  be  reduced  to  rule;  and 


^  In  Greek  the  general  name  for  inch 
dtrisioos  was  lUpot,  Cp.  Vita  Aesch. 
p.  3  (Dindorf)  Iwt  r^rw  piipcvs.  Aris- 
toph.  Ran.  iiao  rd  wpSrrov  fUpos, 

'  An  Poet  189  '  nere  minor  nen  tit 
quinto  prodnctior  actu  |  fabnla  qnae 
posd  Tnlt  et  spectata  reponi.' 

'  Dooatns  on  Ter.  Adelph.,  'qninqne 


actus  chorif  divisos  a  Graedt  poetii.' 
AndrooicQS  wtpi  ronton  iroii^rwy  (Din- 
dorfs  Aristoph.  p.  33),  4  ^  ''^(nw/i^Sfa) 
,  .  ,  lit  Maijfiot  Mivawipof  got  vapiL 
Tw/mIois  T€p4rTios  Kot  UkavTos.  XPi^^^ 
8)  wpordeu  koI  kmrdcti  Kot  dytiffrpo^ 
6  Ttphrios  /wU  ctt  wirr€  ffKijr^  Suupci 
rd  dp&fuu  ^ 
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the  number  five,  already  the  most  prevalent  among  the  older 
dramatists,  probably  acquired  its  traditional  sanction  in  the 
course  of  the  fourth  century.  Not  that  there  is  any  intrinsic 
value  or  significance  in  the  number,  except  that  it  satisfies  the 
tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  follow  established  precedent 
even  in  details  of  little  consequence.  As  for  the  acts  of  a 
tragedy,  if  any  rule  is  to  be  laid  down,  there  seems  to  be  more 
reason  in  the  procedure  of  the  early  Spanish  drama,  which  fixed 
them  at  three,  one  devoted  to  the  introduction,  one  to  the 
complication,  and  a  third  to  the  denouement 

The  word  'act'  is  perhaps  rather  misleading,  as  applied  to 
the  divisions  of  the  ancient  Greek  tragedy.  The  successive 
portions  of  the  dialogue  vary  greatly  in  size  and  importance, 
one  of  thirty  or  forty  lines  often  being  followed  by  one  of  two 
or  three  hundred.  Moreover,  as  we  have  just  pointed  out,  the 
action  is  not  ostensibly  broken  off  during  the  choral  perform- 
ances. Indeed,  in  many  cases,  while  the  choruses  are  being 
sung,  the  actors  still  occupy  the  stage;  and  sometimes  they 
even  join  the  chorus  in  a  musical  dialogue,  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  usual  ode.  Thus  in  the  Prometheus  the  leading 
personage  is  present  throughout  the  whole  of  the  play ;  and  in 
the  Philoctetes  the  majority  of  the  intervals  are  passed  in  lyrical 
conversations  between  chorus  and  actors.  Hence  in  the  follow- 
ing pages  the  word  'scene'  will  be  used  to  describe  the 
divisions  of  the  dialogue,  since  it  appears  to  convey  a  more 
accurate  impression  of  their  real  character. 

The  first  scene  of  all,  which  preceded  the  entrance  of  the 
chorus,  was  called  the  '  prologue,'  and  its  invention  is  ascribed 
to  Thespis'.  The  old  lyrical  dramas  of  the  sixth  century  began, 
of  course,  with  song.    But  when  Thespis  introduced  an  actor, 

^  Aristot.  Poet.  c.  la  ifart  Si  vp^OTOf  in    the    oldest    extant    tragedies,   the 

li\v  fi€pof  i\w  rpay^as  t6  wp6  xopcv  Suppliccs  and  the  Persae,  (a)  that  in  the 

irap^8ov.    Themistios,   or.    a6,    316   D  early  drama  the  necessary  or^lanatioos 

(quoting    from    Aristotle),   e^(nrif    tk  could  easily  have  been  given  by  the 

vpuAo7<$r  TC  /ra2  fniav  i^tvpfv.    Ascher-  chorus  in  their  opening  song.     But  these 

•on   (1.  c  p.    428)   contends   that   the  reasons  arehardly  sufficient  to  inralidate 

prologue  was  an   invention  of  a  later  Anstot1e*s  statement.     See  on  this  point 

date  than  the  time  of  Thespis,  on  the  p.  31,  note  i. 
grounds  (i)  that  there  is  no  prologue 
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and  proceeded  to  diversify  the  choral  odes  with  formal  speeches, 
he  started  the  practice  of  commencing  the  play  with  a  narrative, 
and  introducing  the  chorus  later  on.  This  preliminary  narra- 
tive or  'prologue'  eventually  developed  into  the  opening  scene 
of  Greek  tragedy.  But  long  after  the  time  of  Thespis  the  old 
custom  was  occasionally  retained,  in  cases  where  the  simplicity 
of  the  plot  required  little  explanation.  Thus  the  two  earliest 
of  the  extant  tragedies  of  Aeschylus — the  Supplices  and  the 
Persae — both  begin  with  a  processional  ode ;  and  two  of  the 
lost  dramas,  the  Myrmidons  and  the  Prometheus  Unbound,  are 
known  to  have  commenced  in  the  same  way  ^  After  the  Persae 
of  Aeschylus,  however,  there  is  no  further  example  of  a  lyrical 
introduction  to  a  tragedy'.  But  the  memory  of  the  ancient 
usage  was  preserved  in  the  formula  employed  at  the  dramatic 
festivals  by  the  herald,  who,  in  summoning  a  poet  to  commence 
his  play,  bade  him  Mead  in  his  chorus'.* 

The  opening  scenes  or  prologues  of  Aeschylus  are  usually 
very  simple  and  archaic  in  character,  and  consist  of  a  soliloquy 
or  harangue,  followed  sometimes  by  a  brief  and  formal  dialogue. 
The  Prometheus  is  the  only  play  which  begins  with  a  rapid  and 
animated  conversation.  The  conversational  form  is  adopted  in 
all  cases  by  Sophocles.  Euripides  recurs  to  the  older  practice, 
and  even  goes  beyond  it,  substituting  for  the  soliloquies  and 
harangues  of  Aeschylus  a  narrative  obviously  addressed  to  the 
spectators ;  but  he  usually  continues  the  scene  with  a  vivacious 
dialogue. 

The  example  set  by  Euripides  was  carried  still  further  in  the 
New  Comedy.  These  prefatory  narratives,  instead  of  forming 
an  integral  portion  of  the  play,  and  being  spoken  by  one  of  the 
characters,  as  in  Euripides,  began  to  be  detached  from  the  body 
of  the  composition,  and  assigned  to  an  extra  personage ;  and 
the  term  'prologue,'  which  originally  denoted  the  whole  of  the 
opening  scene,  was  henceforth  confined  to  the  separate  intro- 

*  Nauck,  Trag.  Graec.  Frag.  pp.  4a  logue  between  the  chorus  and  Hector, 
and  63.  *  Aristoph.    Acham.    11    cf<ra7\  & 

•  The  nearest  instance  is  in  the  Rhe-  e^r>7vi,  rhy  x'^P^^* 
fus,  which  begins  with  a  musical  dia- 
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duction.  Prologues  of  this  kind,  explaining  the  contents  of  the 
play,  are  often  employed  in  Plautus,  and  spoken  by  a  person 
called  the  Prologus.  In  Terence,  again,  tlie  connexion  between 
prologue  and  play  becomes  more  remote  than  ever,  and  the 
introductory  speech  is  used  as  a  vehicle  for  literary  criticism  or 
polemical  discussion.  From  this  source  is  derived  the  prologue 
of  the  £nglish  Restoration  Drama,  in  which  the  author  dis- 
courses about  things  in  general  through  the  mouth  of  one  of 
the  actors. 

The  history  of  the  epilogue  is  very  similar.  It  has  already 
been  shown  that  the  speeches  of  the  'deus  ex  machina'  in 
Euripides  were  really  of  the  nature  of  epilogues,  though  insepar- 
able from  the  main  structure  of  the  play.  The  New  Comedy 
proceeded  to  sever  the  connexion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pro- 
logue. Many  of  the  Plautine  comedies  conclude  with  a  speech 
delivered  by  the  actors  in  their  own  person,  and  containing 
either  some  further  information  about  the  end  of  the  story,  or 
some  general  reflexions  of  a  moral  kind  \  This  practice  led 
the  way  to  the  modern  epilogue,  vnth  its  humorous  and  discursive 
remarks  about  theatrical  matters. 

The  first  scene,  then,  in  Attic  tragedy  was  the  '  prologue ' ; 
the  last  scene,  which  followed  the  final  choral  ode,  was  called 
the  'exodus'.'  This  term  originally  denoted,  not  any  portion  of 
the  dialogue,  but  the  song  of  the  chorus  as  it  made  its  '  exit ' 
from  the  orchestra'.  The  older  tragedy  concluded,  as  it  began, 
with  a  lyrical  performance ;  and  the  solemn  procession  of  the 
chorus,  marching  out  to  the  accompaniment  of  song  and  music, 
would  give  an  impressive  termination  to  the  play.  Two  of  the 
tragedies  of  Aeschylus^  the  Supplices  and  the  Eumenides,  close 


>  The  Captiyi,  Bacchides,  Asinaria, 
Epidicns,  Cistellaria,  and  Casina  con- 
clude with  an  epilogae  of  this  kind, 
spoken  by  the  •  grcx '  or  *  catcrva.'  The 
epilogue  at  the  end  of  the  Mercator  is 
delivered  by  a  single  actor. 

*  Aristot.  Poet,  c  i  a  i^o9os  8)  fUpot 
Ikw  rpa'f^Uas  fit^  t  oOm  tart  xopov 
|icAot. 

»  Vito  Aristoph.    p.   37    (DindorQ, 


Schol.  Aristoph.  Vesp.  2'jor^tk  i^ointd, 
&wtp  M  r$  k^69^  rov  Ipa/ioros  fScrcu. 
Pollux,  4.  108  ical  fiiKos  94  n  <fd8ior,  5 
k£i6rrtf  i^ow.  Tsetses,  w€pi  rpayiM^s 
iroi^aiojs,  24  4  '*  fio^  rts  nryxai^cc 
xopov  \uyotf  I  fu$*  flr  xopois  obm  ten  n 
Xiy^of  /Ukot,  Hence  the  t^odot  is  classed 
by  Pollnz  (4. 53)  along  with  the  w6poiQs 
and  ariiaitiiow. 
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in  this  manner ;  and  the  Persae  ends  with  a  dirge  chanted  in 
alternation  by  the  actors  and  the  chorus.  But  the  later  poets^ 
in  reducing  the  significance  of  the  choral  part,  dispensed  with 
this  imposing  musical  conclusion,  and  generally  substituted 
a  few  anapaests,  spoken  by  the  coryphaeus  as  he  led  the  way 
out  of  the  orchestra.  Hence  the  word  'exodus'  gradually 
dropped  its  old  significance,  and  came  to  be  applied  to  the 
whole  of  the  final  portion  of  the  dialogue. 

All  the  intermediate  scenes,  that  is  to  say,  all  those  which 
were  separated  from  one  another  by  the  occurrence  of  a  choral 
song,  were  called  '  epeisodia '.'  This  term,  which  denotes 
etymologically  something  that  'follows  upon  the  entrance  of 
the  chorus*,'  would  only  be  applicable,  in  the  strict  sense,  to  the 
first  of  the  intervening  scenes,  and  must  have  been  afterwards 
extended  to  the  others  by  analogy '.  Its  additional  meaning  of 
an  '  irrelevant  insertion  ' — an  '  episode '  in  the  modern  sense — 
arose  from  the  fact  that  in  the  older  tragedy,  in  which  the  chorus 
played  the  chief  part,  these  spoken  portions  were  regarded  as 
a  kind  of  interlude,  and  their  importance  was  comparatively 
small  *. 


(2)  The  Lyrics, 

To  turn  next  to  the  lyrical  part  of  tragedy.  This  may  be 
divided  into  three  kinds — that  which  was  sung  by  the  chorus 
alone,  that  which  was  sung  by  the  actors  alone,  and  that  which 
was  sung  by  actors  and  chorus  in  combination. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  songs  of  the  chorus.    By  far  the  most 


*  ArUtot  Poet.  c.  la  ImiaoZiov  l\ 
fiipos  S\ow  rpay^y.as  r6  fAtrti^v  S\cirw 

'  ThU  teems  to  be  the  most  probable 
deriTfttioD,  since  cf^odof  was  ihe  regular 
word  for  the  entrance  of  the  choms 
(Pollux,  4.  108),  as  also  for  the  place 
by  which  it  entered  (Aristoph.  Nub. 
326,  Av.  396).  Others,  however,  refer 
the  origin  of  the  term  to  the  '  entrance 
of  the  actors*  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
choral  ode. 


'  It  is  possible  that  in  the  earliest 
dramas  there  was  only  one  Ivci^o^or, 
or  intervening  scene.  Aristotle  (Poet. 
c.  4)  mentions  the  introdnction  of  lircio'* 
o^wf  w\-^$rf  as  a  late  improvement 

*  Thus  the  fivOoi  iwttffoSMtts  of 
Aristotle  (Poet,  c  9)  are  episodic  plots 
in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word.  Cp. 
Dion.  Hal.,  De  Comp.  Verb,  c  19  d/i^- 
XOKor  y^p  tbpttv  roirram  M/tovt  iwtta- 
oUiHS  re  wKtloai  itai  iroi«riX/ait  tipovripait 
Xfifica/Aivovs, 


Aa 
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important  of  these  were  the  long  and  r^;ular  odes  which 
marked  the  pauses  in  the  action.  The  first  was  called  the 
'parodus'  or  'entrance-song,'  and  in  most  cases  was  sung  by 
the  chorus  as  they  entered  the  orchestra ;  whence  the  origin  of 
the  naroe^  But  occasionally,  in  the  later  drama,  the  chorus 
entered  in  silence  during  the  first  scene,  and  remained  for  some 
time  in  the  theatre  before  commencing  their  chant  Thus  the 
Supplices  of  Euripides  opens  with  the  spectacle  of  a  group 
of  matrons  kneeling  in  supplication  round  Aethra,  in  which 
silent  posture  they  continue  for  several  minutes,  while  Aethra 
is  delivering  the  prologue,  and  it  is  not  until  her  speech  is 
finished  that  they  break  forth  into  song.  Similar  examples  are 
also  to  be  found  in  other  plays*.  For  this  reason  Aristotle 
preferred  to  define  the  'parodus,'  not  as  the  '  entrance^ong,' 
but  as  the  '  first  song  of  the  whole  chorus  * ;  and  this  definition 
is  no  doubt  more  exact  and  comprehensive '. 

The  'parodus'  varied  considerably  in  form.  It  was  usually 
delivered  by  the  whole  chorus  \  But  sometimes  it  was  sung  by 
half-choruses  in  succession,  as  in  the  Ion,  where  the  two  groups 
of  maidens,  who  have  visited  Delphi  for  the  first  time,  express 
in  alternate  strains  their  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  beauties 
of  the  temple*.  Sometimes,  again,  it  was  divided  into  brief 
sentences^  uttered  in  rapid  sequence  by  the  individual  members ; 
and  this  method  produces  a  splendid  dramatic  effect  in  the 
Eumenides,  where  the  Furies^  suddenly  waking- from  slumber, 
and  finding  that  Orestes  is  gone,  urge  each  other  to  the  pursuit 
in  a  series  of  frenzied  and  breathless  ejaculations '.  In  several 
plays,  also,  a  musical  dialogue  between  actors  and  chorus 
is  substituted  for  the  regular  'parodus.'  One  of  the  finest 
examples  is  the  scene  in  the  Orestes,  where  Electra  stands 
watching  by  her  brother's  bedside,  and  the  Argive  maidens, 
approaching  with  furtive  and  cautious  steps,  for  fear  of  waking 

'  Pollux,  4.   108  ii  iaIv  cfcroSot  tcv  '  Poet.  c.   la  viipoZot  fiXv  i)  v/Nvn; 

Xopov  w6po*ot  KoXtiTai,      Scbol.   Eur.  X,i(ts  oKov  xo/>ov.* 

Phoen.  aio  w6po9ot  ii  kanv  f;8i)  x^/^v  *  Aristot.  Poet.,  I.e. 

fialiiorrot,    Schol.  Aristot.  Poet.  c.  12.  *  Ion  184-218.    Cp.  Ale.  77-136, 

'  £.g.  in  the  Philoctetes  of  Sopho-  *  Eum.  140-177. 
cles. 
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the  sick  man,  respond  to  her  passionate  speeches  in  terms  of 
mingled  compassion  and  curiosity  ^ 

The  older  type  of  'parodus'  began  with  a  solemn  march, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  regular  anapaests,  while  the  chorus 
chanted  as  they  entered  the  theatre.  This  formal  commence- 
ment is  found  in  four  of  the  extant  tragedies — ^the  Persae,  Sup- 
plices,  Agamemnon,  and  Ajax ;  but  was  subsequently  abandoned 
in  favour  of  a  freer  and  more  lyrical  opening.  Still,  a  sort 
of  traditional  connexion  between  the  'parodus'  and  the  im- 
pressive anapaestic  rhythm  appeal's  to  have  long  survived, 
and  shows  itself  in  many  ways.  Sometimes  a  few  anapaestic 
systems  are  inserted  in  the  middle  of  the  lyrics,  as  in  the 
Antigone';  sometimes  the  whole  ode  is  composed  of  lyrical 
anapaests,  as  in  the  Hecuba';  often,  too,  when  a  musical 
dialogue  is  substituted  for  the  ordinary  chorus,  the  speeches  of 
the  performers  are  partly  written  in  anapaests  *. 

If  the  chorus  left  the  orchestra  in  the  course  of  the  play, 
the  song  which  they  chanted  on  their  return  was  called  the 
*  epiparodus  ■/  But  such  disappearances  on  the  part  of  the 
chorus  were  carefully  avoided  by  the  Greek  dramatists,  unless 
necessitated  by  the  plot ;  and  there  are  only  five  examples  in 
the  surviving  tragedies.  Of  these  the  most  dramatic  is  that  in 
the  Eumenides,  where  the  Furies,  after  rushing  away  in  pursuit 
of  Orestes,  reappear  later  on  before  the  temple  of  Athene,  and 
break  out  into  savage  cries  of  exultation,  as  they  discover  their 
victim  cowering  before  the  statue  of  the  goddess '• 

The  rest  of  the  regular  odes,  which  came  after  the  'parodus,* 

^  Oiett.  140-207.     This  tubstitution  sabstituted  for  the  ordinary  parodni  in 

of  a  commiis  for  a  parodns  is  com-  Troad.  153-196  and  Iph.  Tanr«  125- 

parativelj  common  in  the  extant  tra-  235. 

gedies:    qp.  Aesch.  Prom.    128-192;  *  Cp.  Aesch.  Prom.  136  ff.;   Soph. 

Soph.£l.  121-250,  Phil.  135-218,  Oed.  Phil.    144  if.,  Oed.  Col.  138  ff.;  Eur. 

CoL  117-253;  Eur.  Rhea.  1-51,  Med.  Khes.  1  ff.,  Med.  139  ff. 

1 3 1-2 14,  Troad.   153-196,  Heracleid.  ^  Pollux,  4.  108  ««U  1)  /lir  cforoSof  rwi 

73-108,  Hel.    164-251,  EL   167-213,  x^'pov  v<if)o8of  iraXcrrw,  4  M  lord  x^jar 

Iph.  Taur.  123-235.  l£o^t  &t  wiXtw  cliri^rrwr  /urdtrnLait,  ^ 

*  11.  IIO-I16, 126-133,  I41-I47, 155-  8i  fitra  TavTfjp  tttrodot  kmvdpcdot, 

161.  '  £um.  244.  The  other  examples  are 

'  11. 100-154.  The  same  metre  is  also  in  Ajax  866,  Helena  515,  Alcestis  872, 

used  throQghont  the  oommi  which  are  Rhesus  674. 

A  a  a 
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were  caDed  'stasima,'  or  'slatkxiaiy  soi^;s^'  because  tbey  were 
tmxg  by  tbe  chorus,  not  doriiig  its  entrance;  but  after  it  had 
taken  up  its  'station'  in  the  orchestral  Many  of  the  old 
grammarians  assert,  in  explanation  of  the  name,  that  the 
'stasima'  were  unaccompanied  by  dances^  and  perfonned  in 
one  fixed  position*.  But  this  is  probably  a  piece  of  fidse 
etymcJogy.  There  zfspczrs  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  odes  of 
tragedy,  like  all  choral  songs  aunong  the  Greeks^  conasted  of 
a  combination  of  music  and  dancing*.  In  many  cases  the  very 
words  of  the  ode  refer  dearly*  to  the  movements  of  the  danced 
The  earlier  poets^  also^  such  as  Thespis  and  Phrynichus^  were 
called  'dancers'  as  well  as  'poets^'  because  of  the  lively  nature 
of  their  choruses*.  In  later  times»  however,  with  the  decline 
of  the  chorus^  the  art  of  dandr^  also  lost  much  of  its  old 
significance;  and  Plato,  the  comic  poet,  and  contemporary  of 
Aristophanes^  referring  to  the  dramatic  choruses  of  his  own 
day,  laments  their  degeneracy,  and  contrasts  their  stolid 
appearance  in  the  orchestra  with  the  picturesque  movements  of 
the  old  type  of  singers*.    This  process  of  deterioration  may 


1  Aristot.  Pod.  c  13  x^P^^  '^ 
Tovrov  r6  ftir  wdpoSot  to  Si  <rrdo'i/ior. 
Schol.  Aristoph.  Ran.  131 4  <rr<iai/ior 
/Ukot,  t  fiovaip  l<rrafuwoi  ol  xo^vml. 
Aristotle't  defmition  of  ffrictfum  (Poet. 
L  c.)  as  fUkot  x^P^  "^^  ^*^  dvawoio'rov 
Koi.  rpoxotiov  has  Dcrer  been  satisfactorily 
explained.  I^  is  ontrne  to  say  that 
tbe  stastmon  is  distinguished  from  the 
parodns  by  the  absence  of  anapaests  and 
trochaics.  Anapaests  are  far  from  being 
tmhrersal  in  theparodus,  while  tbey  occur 
not  uncommonly  at  tbe  beginning  of 
stasima,  e.g.  Aesch.  Pers.  53a,  Sept. 
823,  Suppl.  635,  Agam.  355 ;  and  in 
the  Medea  one  of  tbe  stasima  (1081- 
1 1 1 5)  is  anapaestic  throughout.  Again, 
the  ordinary  trochaic  metre  is  frequently 
fcnnd  in  stasima,  while  trochaic  tetra- 
meters are  equally  unknown  both  to  the 
•tasima  and  the  parodi  of  tragedy. 

s  Schol.  Eur.  Phoen.  310  orw  7«lp  i 
Xopdff  ficrti  ri)r  wdpofhr  kiyg  rt  fiiAot 
AMipfjTotfiiimrf  ariatfiow  icaKwrtu,  SchoU 


Soph*  Tiach.  ai6  rd  ^wAiSofcor  •(«  lirrg 
9raai/tor,  ^XA*  it6  t%s  f'^r^  ifxovrrau 

*  The  tragic  dance,  ndiich  was  called 
ififtiX^ta^  is  frequently  referred  to.  Cp. 
SchoL  Aristoph.  Nob.  540  rpia  c7Si| 
ipxyt^^^fh  ^#M«^<*«  lA'  Tpcryun^  «.r.X. 
Ludan,  de  Salt.  c.  a6  ir  igaripq.  Iircfrair 
dpxifftvs  Vkitf  n  cTiMf  k<mw,  ntcm  rparpK% 
ftkw  ^  ififUXtio,  Atben.  p.  ao.  Pollnz 
4. 99.  Suidas,  T.  Uvk&his.  Aristeid.  $, 
p.  713.  &C. 

*  E.  g.  Enm.  307  ayt  ^  cm  x^P^ 
SuffM/i€P.  Here  Fur.  761  wp6t  X9P^ 
TpanitfuficL, 

*  A  then.  p.  a  t.  Phrynichus,  in  a  poem 
quoted  by  Plutarch  ,Quaest.  Symp.  8. 
9.  3),  boasts  of  the  number  of  dance- 
figures  which  hehad  invented.  Aeschylus 
was  represented  by  Aristophanes  (Athen. 
p.  31)  as  saying  roiVc  X"^^  a&r^  rd 
cx^/ior'  l«-ofow. 

*  Athen.  p.  638  &9r  tX  nt  6pxo€r  cv, 
$UifA  i}r*  WW  9k  ipSknw  oM^,  |  XA'  wo- 
w€p  dw6wKfiirroi  ar^ftp  i^Tth-n  Ap^hwrai. 
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perhaps  have  been  carried  to  still  further  lengths  in  the 
Alexandrian  age,  when  the  'stasima'  had  become  mere  inter- 
ludes ;  and  it  is  possible  that  they  were  then  sung  with  little  or 
no  accompaniment  of  dancing.  If  such  was  the  case,  the  example 
of  the  later  practice,  combined  with  the  misleading  nature  of 
the  word  'stasimon,'  would  easily  account  for  the  mistaken 
inference  of  the  grammarians,  that  even  in  the  great  period  of 
the  drama  the  choral  odes  were  performed  without  movement. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  dances  used  in  the  'stasima'  little 
is  known  beyond  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  they  were  dignified 
and  majestic,  compared  with  those  of  comedy  ^  Sometimes, 
however,  on  the  arrival  of  joyful  tidings,  even  the  tragic  chorus 
relaxed  its  usual  gravity,  and  gave  vent  to  its  delight  in  an 
ode  accompanied  by  lively  and  ecstatic  movements.  Such  odes 
were  called  ' hyporchemata,'  or  'dance-songs,'  and  were  written 
in  rapid  and  vigorous  measures'.  They  are  often  inserted 
with  striking  effect  just  before  the  catastrophe  of  the  play, 
when  the  chorus,  misled  by  false  news,  abandon  themselves  to 
a  feeling  of  exultation  which  is  speedily  to  be  dashed  to  the 
ground.  An  impressive  example  of  one  of  these  sudden  revo- 
lutions of  sentiment  is  to  be  found  in  the  Ajax,  where  the 
triumphant  songs  of  the  Salaminian  sailors  immediately  precede 
the  pathetic  speech  and  suicide  of  the  hero '. 

But  '  stasima '  of  this  kind  were  exceptional ;  the  usual  tone 
was  grave  and  tragic,  and  the  dances  would  correspond.     Nor 

^  Athen.  p.  630  ii   tk  yvfiy<nrai9ucfl  stasima,  and  placed  them  in  a  class  bj 

wap*fi^p/p  k<rTt  ri  rpayitci  hpyiicu,  i{rit  themselves.    Bat  there  is  no  trace  of 

l/i/i^Xcia  KoAcrm*  kv  kKaripf^  hi  dparcu  t6  this  distinction  in  the  Poetics  (see  c.  i  a), 

fiof^  Mat  etp»6y.  Ibid.  p.  631  d  fi€P  M6p9a^  and  it  probably  arose  from  the  mistaken 

fopriK^,  ^  h*  ifi/Uk€ta  awoviaia,   Pollux  notion  that  the  ordinary  tragic  ode  was 

4.  105  mentions  by  name  some  of  the  unaccompanied  by  dancing.    It  is  better 

Tpayuciit  6pxfi<r*«n  (rxf^Awro,  but  appends  therefore  to  regard  the  hy{)orchemata, 

no  description  of  them.  not  as  a  peculiar  species,  but  as  a  lirely 

'  Tzetzes,  Trag.  Poes.  97  (of  the  parts  kind  of  stasimon,  in  which  the  dancing 

of    tragedy)    wdpoBot,    iwtwdpoiotf    teed  was  the  prominent  feature,  instead  of 

ardfftftoPf  I  tfihofAop  tttopx'lt*'''^^'^^'^  /r.r.X.  being  subordinate  to  the  poetry. 
SchoU  Soph.  Trach.  ai6  rd  y^  /icXi-  '  Aj.  693ff.  f^pptf  ffwu  irc^x^^t  8" 

9dpior  o^K  icrn  ffrdcrifioy,  dXk'  {fw6  rijs  dytirrSfMy  ir.r.A.      Cp.  also   Eur.    £1. 

i}8or^  dpxowTot.    From  these  notices  859  if.  0h  h  x^^*  ^  ^^^t  "^X^^  »*r,K, ; 

it  would  seem  that  the  grammarians  and  Oed.  Tyr.  1086  ff. 
separated  the  hyporchemata  from  the 
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18  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  choruses  were  continually 
moving  about  during  the  performance.  In  odes  of  a  tfiought&l 
and  meditative  cast  we  may  readily  believe  that  the  'dancing;' 
which  among  the  Greeks  ¥vas  a  very  comprehensive  term, 
consisted  more  in  emphatic  gesticulations  than  in  movements 
with  the  feet  The  tradition  recorded  by  some  ancient  writers^ 
that  a  chorus  during  the  stroj^ie  moved  round  the  altar  towards 
the  right,  and  during  the  antistrophe  came  back  towards  the 
left,  while  in  the  epode  it  stood  still,  has  clearly  no  reference 
to  tragedy'.  Such  manoeuvres,  though  appropriate  to  the 
circular  choruses  of  the  dithyramb,  would  be  out  of  place  in 
the  rectangular  formations  of  the  drama.  Moreover,  though 
die  'stasima'  are  always  antistrophic  in  form,  the  insertion  of 
an  epode  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

In  Aeschylus  the  choral  odes  are  of  great  length,  often 
extending  to  as  many  as  ten  pairs  of  strophes ;  but  in  the  later 
tragedy  they  never  exceed  three.  They  were  usually  dianted 
by  the  whole  of  the  chorus';  sometimes,  though  rarely,  by 
half-choruses  in  alternation.  In  the  Supplices  of  Euripides 
the  'stasimon'  sung  by  the  matrons^  while  awaiting  the  issue 
of  the  battle,  is  of  this  latter  kind,  and  assumes  a  highly  dramatic 
character.  The  matrons  are  divided  into  two  bands,  one  de- 
spairing, the  other  hopeful;  and  their  hopes  and  fears  are 
vividly  expressed  in  a  series  of  corresponding  strophes'* 
Sometimes,  also,  the  'stasimon,'  like  the  'parodus,'  was 
replaced  by  a  musical  dialogue  between  actors  and  chorus,  as 
in  the  Phiioctetes  when  the  hero  is  left  alone  with  the  sailors, 
and  his  despairing  cries  are  answered  by  their  warnings  and 
consolations  \ 

The  regular  odes,  then,  consist  of  the  'parodus'  and  the 
'  stasima,'  and  mark  the  divisions  between  the  different  scenes. 
But  often,  in  the  middle  of  a  dialogue,  the  chorus,  when  roused 

'  Schol.  Eur.  Hec.  647.  '  SnppL  598-^33.    Other  examples 

*  Aristotle's  descriptioo  of  the  wcSpoSof  are  to  be  found  in  Rhesus  527-564  and 

as  ii  wpimj  kS^tt  Skov  x^P^  (Poet.  c.  i  a)  Alcestis  77-1 1 1. 

teems  to  implj  that  the  other  important  *  Phil   1081  ff.     Cp.  ibid.  837  ff.; 

odes  were  mostly  song  by  the  whole  of  Orest.  1246  ff. 

the  chorus. 
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to  emotion  by  some  sudden  occurrence  or  striking  sentiment, 
express  their  feelings  in  a  lyrical  form.  These  occasional 
lyrics,  however,  are  differentiated  from  the  'stasima'  by  their 
brevity,  as  well  as  by  their  position'.  In  structure  they  are 
sometimes  antistrophic,  sometimes  not;  and  it  is  uncertain 
whether  they  were  sung  by  the  whole  of  the  chorus,  or  only 
by  a  part.  Occasionally  they  are  composed  in  the  'hyporche- 
matic '  style,  to  express  joy  and  exultation  \  They  occur  most 
frequently  in  the  early  tragedy,  where  the  chorus  still  plays 
a  prominent  part,  and  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  action. 
In  the  Septem,  for  instance,  when  the  rival  champions  are 
described  in  successive  speeches  by  Eteocles  and  the  messenger, 
each  pair  of  speeches  is  concluded  with  a  short  lyrical  prayer 
on  the  part  of  the  Theban  maidens '. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  describing  the  odes  sung  by  the 
chorus  alone.  We  have  next  to  consider  those  lyrical  passages 
which  were  delivered  by  actors  and  chorus  in  alternation. 
Such  passages  were  called  'commi,'  and  have  been  already 
referred  to  as  occasionally  substituted  for  the  regular  choral 
odes  *•  The  '  commus '  or  '  dirge '  was  in  its  origin  an  artistic 
development  from  the  old  national  custom  of  lamentation  at 
funerals,  and  derived  its  name  from  the  beating  of  the  breast  by 
which  the  lamentation  was  accompanied.  A  vivid  picture  of 
one  of  these  ancient  funeral  dirges  is  supplied  by  the  scene  at 
the  close  of  the  Iliad,  where  the  body  of  Hector  lies  stretched 
upon  the  bier,  surrounded  by  a  weeping  group ;  and  the  three 
kinswomen — Helen,  Andromache,  and  Hecuba — pour  forth  their 
sorrow  in  successive  speeches,  while  between  each  utterance 

'  In  order  to  rank  at  a  stasimoo  it  \i;^<irw  &i/iot  k<p*irrioit  d^KoKafut  «.r A., 

Tvas  necessary  that  an  ode  should  be  of  where   the  scholiast  remarks  i/w^  rfr 

a  certain  size.    Cp.  Cramer,  Anecd.  Par.  Iflov^t  6fx^^^*    Eur.  Orest.  1353  ff. 

I-  403  X'^'^^^  ^^^<  "^^  ^^  '''^  X^P^  ^  ^^  ^'Xeu,  rri^vor  iytiptrt,  ler^woy  KtA 

fuXot  4^tuwoy  Star  ixV  M«7C^<'*  lieay6r.  fiodf  ir.r.A. 

Hence  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  •  Septem  417  flf.     Cp.  Aesch.  Pert, 

whether   those    lyrics    which,   though  694-702,  Choeph.  152-162,  Prom.  687- 

marking  a  pause  in  the  action,  consist  695;  Soph.  Phil.  391-402;    Eur.  Hel. 

of  only  a  few  lines  (e.g.  Bacch.  1153-  515-527,  Hipp.  362-372,  Hec.  1023- 

1165),  are  to  be  regarded  as  genuine  1034,  £1.  585-595,  &c. 
•tasima  or  not.  *  Aristot.  Poet  c.  12  nSfiftoi  H  $prjyos 

*  £.g.  Soph.  Tradu  205  S.  droXo-  Moiyi^s  x'^f^^  "^  ^''^  ^''V^i'* 
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of  the  chief  mourners,  the  attendant  women  join  in  an  outburst 
of  sympathetic  griefs  The  whole  episode  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  one  of  the  tragic  dirges,  in  which  the  utterances 
of  the  actors  were  also  balanced  by  the  responsive  cries  of  the 
chorus. 

Originally  the  'commus'  was  confined  to  lamentations  over 
the  dead,  and  would  form  a  frequent  and  impressive  conclusion 
to  the  old  lyrical  type  of  tragedy.  Examples  of  these  '  dirges ' 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
extant  dramas.  The  mourning  for  the  supposed  death  of 
Orestes  in  the  middle  of  the  Electra,  and  that  for  Oedipus  at 
the  end  of  the  Oedipus  Coloneus,  are  well-known  instances '. 
In  the  Supplices  of  Euripides,  also,  the  dirge  is  employed  with 
powerful  effect,  when  the  sons  of  the  seven  chieftains,  standing 
upon  the  stage,  utter  their  lamentations  over  the  dead,  amid 
the  responses  of  the  mothers  from  the  orchestra*.  But  by  the 
fifth  century  the  form  of  the  'commus'  had  been  extended 
beyond  its  original  usage  to  any  scene  in  which  deep  emotion 
was  to  be  expressed ;  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  it  is  generally 
employed  by  the  three  great  poets.  When  the  passions  have 
risen  to  a  higher  pitch  than  usual,  the  ordinary  speech  of  the 
dialogue  is  discarded,  and  the  actors  join  with  the  chorus  in 
one  of  these  musical  passages,  of  which  the  effect  is  intensely 
impressive.  The  dire  forebodings  of  Cassandra,  uttered  amidst 
the  tremulous  comments  of  the  Argive  elders,  offer  perhaps  the 
finest  example  of  a  'commus'  in  all  Greek  tragedy*.  The 
form  is  also  sometimes  used,  especially  by  Euripides,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  variety  and  musical  effect,  in  cases  where  there 
is  no  great  stress  of  emotion.  Thus  the  discussion  between 
Ion  and  the  maidens  concerning  the  mode  of  procedure  at 
the  Delphic  temple,  though  differing  but  little  in  point  of 
tone  from  the  ordinary  dialogue,  is  nevertheless  thrown  into 
a  lyrical  shape". 

The  structure  of  the  'commus'  admits  of  the  greatest  variety. 
In  the  earlier  instances  only  a  single  actor  is  opposed  to  the 

»  niad  24.  718-776.  «  El.  824  ff.,  Oed.  Col  1670  ff. 

'  Suppl.  1123  ff.  *  Agam.  1072  ff.  *  Ion  2i9ff. 
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chorus ;  later  on  two,  and  even  three,  take  part  in  the  perform- 
ance ^  Sometimes,  again,  both  actors  and  chorus  sing;  at 
other  times  the  songs  of  the  one  side  are  balanced  by  the 
speech  or  recitative  of  the  other.  In  Aeschylus  the  singing 
is  mostly  confined  to  the  chorus,  and  the  replies  of  the  actors 
are  usually  written  in  iambics  or  anapaests'.  In  Sophocles  and 
Euripides,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ordinary  form  of  the '  commus  * 
is  a  joint  song  by  actors  and  chorus'.  Whether,  in  these  dia- 
logues, the  chorus  was  represented  by  the  whole  of  its  members, 
or  only  by  a  few,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  *. 

*  Attempts  have  been  made  to  solve 
this  question  by  the  passage  in  Aristot. 


^  In  Aeschylos  the  commus  is  almost 
invariably  confined  to  a  single  actor  and 
the  chorus.  The  only  exception  is  in 
Choeph.  315  ff.  (Orestes,  Electra,  and 
choms).  In  Sophocles  two  actors  are 
employed  quite  as  frequently  as  one 
(Aj.  348  flf.,  Ant.  ia6i  flf.,  Oed.  Col. 
Ii7flf.,  833flF.,  1447  ff.|  1670  flf.);  and 
three  actors  appear  in  Oed.  T3nr.  649  flf. 
(Oedipns,  Creon,  Jocasta,  and  chorus), 
and  in  £1.  1398  flf.  (Electra,  Clytaem- 
nestra,  Orestes,  and  chorus).  In  Euri- 
pides, on  the  other  hand,  the  commus 
is  again  mostly  limited  to  one  actor ; 
though  two  are  used  in  Med.  131  flf., 
Heradeid.  73  flf.,  Ion  747  flf.,  and  Hec. 
681  flf.;  and  in  Suppl.  1123  flf.  the  part 
of  the  actors  is  taken  by  the  seven  sons 
of  the  chieftains.  But  in  Euripides  the 
size  and  importance  of  the  commus  is 
much  reduced,  its  place  being  taken,  to 
a  large  extent,  by  songs  confined  to  the 
actors  and  the  stage. 

*  The  exceptions  are  Suppl.  836  flf., 
Sept.  960 flf.,  Pers.  930  flf.,  Agam.  1 1  I4flf., 
and  Choeph.  315  flf.,  where  the  speeches 
of  the  actors,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
choms,  are  lyrical  in  form,  and  intended 
to  be  sung. 

'  In  the  following  commi,  however, 
iambics  or  anapaests  are  opposed  to  the 
lyrics— Soph.  Aj.  348  flF.,  879  AT.,  El. 
1398  flf.,  Oed.  Tyr.  649  flf.,  1313  flf., 
Oed.  Col.  833  flf.,  1447  ff.,  Ant.  1261  flf., 
Phil.  135  flf.;  Eur.  Med.  131  flf.,  Hipp. 
563  flf.,  Ale  861  flf.,  Rhes.  728  flf., 
Heracleid.  73  flf.,  Ion  747  flf.,  Hec.  68  i  iL 


Poet.  c.  1 2  fi/pi;  h\  TfHiy^Uaf  .  .  .  wpu' 
X,oyost  iw€tff6Stoy,  l^oSot,  x^fu/cSv  icai 
TovTov  t6  fiiy  wdpo^s  rd  8^  ffrdffifioy, 
Koipd  fi^y  dndyreay  ravra,  I9ta  Si  ret  dw6 
T^s  ffmjv^s  Koi  KdfifiiH.  The  diflficulty 
is  in  the  meaning  of  dwdyrary.  Some 
scholars  understand  dmiyrow  (xopcvrcuy), 
and  infer  that  while  the  parodi  and 
stasima  were  given  by  the  whole  chorus, 
the  stage  lyrics  and  commi  were  sung 
by  individuals  or  sections  (i%a).  But 
(i)  the  chorentae  bad  nothing  to  do 
with  the  stage  lyrics,  (2)  the  proposed 
meaning  of  fdm  is  very  doubtful,  (3)  if, 
as  seems  probable,  ravra  refers  to  the 
prologue,  &c.,  as  well  as*  to  the  choral 
odes,  it  is  untrue  to  say  that  the  pro- 
logue, &c.,  were  performed  by  the  whole 
chorus. 

Another  suggestion  is  to  understand 
dwAvTOify  (fipafidroay),  i.e.  tragedy, 
comedy,  and  satyric  plays;  the  mean- 
ing being  then  that  while  dialogue  and 
choral  ode  are  found  in  all  kinds  of 
drama,  rd  dwd  emjvijs  and  leSfifUH  are 
peculiar  to  tragedy.  But  the  obvious 
objection  to  this  interpretation  is  that 
stage  lyrics  and  duets  between  chorus 
and  stage  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
comedy.  It  seems  best  therefore  to 
understand  dwdyrcjy  {rpayiicSfy  HfHifidf 
Tvy)f  by  which  we  get  a  sense  that  is 
consistent  with  the  facts.  Every  tra- 
gedy hat  dialogues  and  choral  odes; 
but  in  many  tragedies  of  Aeschylus  and 
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Lastly  we  come  to  the  lyrics  sung  by  the  actors  alone.  The 
growth  of  these  'stage  lyrics/  as  they  were  called,  is  closely 
connected  with  the  decline  of  the  chorus  ^  Originally  the  main 
duty  of  the  actors  was  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  choral 
odes  by  occasional  speech ;  and  as  a  consequence  the  amount 
of  music  assigned  to  them  was  comparatively  small.  ^  Even  in 
later  times,  when  their  operatic  functions  had  been  lai^ly 
increased,  there  was  nevertheless  a  feeling  that  the  musical  part 
of  tragedy  was  essentially  the  business  of  the  chorus ;  and  the 

tendency  was  to  restrict  the  singing  of  the  actors  to  those 

• 

occasions  in  which  the  chorus  joined  in  the  performance'. 
This  feeling  still  predominates  in  the  plays  of  Aeschylus  and 
Sophocles,  in  which,  while  the  'commi'  occur  with  great  fre- 
quency, the  stage  lyrics  are  hardly  found  at  all '.  But  Euripides 
had  no  such  prejudice.  His  aim  was  to  reduce  the  significance 
of  the  chorus,  and  to  transfer  all  the  interest  from  the  orchestra 
to  the  stage.  For  this  reason  he  treats  the  'commi'  with 
comparative  neglect,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  way  of  com- 
pensation, widely  extends  the  use  of  the  stage  lyrics,  in  which 
the  chorus  had  no  concern  *. 


Sophocles  there  are  no  rd  Airi  (rm^i^r, 
while  in  one  of  Euiipides— the  Phoe- 
nissae — there  is  no  Kd/ifws, 

*  That  the  phrase  rd  dw6  T§f  ciaivijf 
(see  the  previous  note)  meant  *  songs  by 
the  actors'  is  proved  by  the  following 
passages.  Aristot  Problem.  19.  15  rd 
5*  abr^  clriw  koX  ttori  rd  fiir  dmb  aictp^s 
oitK  Aifriarpo<paf  rd  Hi  rov  X^P^^  dyri' 
arpoipa'  6  /jlIv  ydp  vtroKptr^  aycayurr^s,  6 
tl  xopbs  j^TTOK  fiififirat.  Ibid.  49  <4  ir 
Tpa7ff8(f  Xopcl  oij$^  bwobrnpurrl  oCO* 
inro^pvyiari  (iiovcriv  .  .  .  ravra  8'  dpuftcj 
X^PV  t*^^  ^y^pfwaraf  roTf  ^  dw6  crsttfy^ 
ol/c€i6T(pa, 

'  In  Aeschylus,  too,  even  when  the 
actors  take  part  in  a  commus,  it  is  ex- 
ceptional for  them  to  actually  sing; 
and  their  speeches  are  mostly  in  iambics 
and  anapaests,  and  were  delivered 
either  in  recitative  or  simple  speech. 
See  the  previous  page. 


•  The  only  examples  are  Aesch. 
Prom.  115  If.  (monody  by  Prometheus), 
561  fF.  (monody  by  lo);  Sept  961  ff. 
(duet  between  Ismene  and  Antigone) ; 
Soph.  £1.  86  ff.  (monody  by  Electra)  ; 
Oed.  Col.  337  ff.  (monody  by  Antigone 
at  the  end  of  the  commus);  £1.  1232  ff. 
(duet  between  £lectra  and  Orestes) ; 
Trach.  1004  ff.  (lyrics  by  Hercules, 
interspersed  with  hexameters  by  Hyllus 
and  the  attendant). 

*  In  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  the 
proportion  of  commi  to  each  play  is 
about  2,  in  £unptdes  about  i). 
Moreover,  the  commi  of  £uripides 
are  as  a  rule  much  shorter  and  less 
important  than  those  of  the  earlier 
tragedy.  On  the  other  hand  instances 
of  monodies  and  duets  between  actors 
are  to  lie  found  in  almost  every  play  of 
Euripides. 
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These  songs  from  the  stage  consist  either  of  solos,  called 
'monodies'  in  Greek^orofdialogues  in  music  between  two  or  three 
performers  *.  The  dialogues,  like  the  '  commus/  vary  in  style, 
and  are  sometimes  wholly  lyrical,  while  at  other  times  the  song 
of  one  of  the  performers  is  answered  by  speech  or  recitative  on 
the  part  of  the  others '.  The  monodies  form  one  of  the  most 
salient  features  in  the  tragedy  of  Euripides  •.  They  appear  to 
have  been  based,  as  far  as  regards  structure,  on  the  model  of 
the  later  dithyramb,  and  are  mostly  used  in  scenes  of  violent 
passion,  where  their  wild  and  irregular  metre  is  peculiarly 
appropriate  ^  But  though  they  are  often  written  with  great 
beauty  and  power,  their  value  on  the  whole  is  musical  rather 
than  literary.  Still  they  were  extremely  popular  in  the  theatre, 
and  would  offer  splendid  opportunities  to  an  actor  with  a  fine 
voice.  A  proof  of  their  popularity  is  to  be  seen  in  the  well- 
known  story  about  Lysander  and  the  Spartan  generals,  who, 
shortly  after  the  capture  of  Athens,  happened  to  be  present  at 
a  banquet  at  which  selections  from  Euripides  were  performed ; 
and  who,  in  spite  of  their  hostility  to  the  Athenians,  were  moved 
even  to  tears  by  the  pathetic  delivery  of  Electra's  monody,  which 
seemed  to  them  like  a  lament  over  the  desolation  of  the  city". 


§  7.   The  Language  of  Greek  Tragedy. 

The  diction  of  each  of  the  three  great  tragic  poets  has 
been  considered  in  detail  in  the  previous  chapters,  and  it 
has  been  shown  that  their  respective  styles  are  distinguished 


'  Photias,  p.  274  iuf¥^^a,  4  ^'^ 
amfti^i  ^8^  kv  roTt  Hftd/juuri . .  .  /wy^a 
Kiytrm,  Sraw  th  ii&vot  Kiyff  rify  f!d^ 
ttai  oOx  ^/M>v  i  X^P^»  l^ere  does  not 
appear  to  have  beeo  any  special  name 
for  the  other  kind  of  stage  lyrics — the 
duets  and  trios  between  the  actors. 

'  Instances  of  lyrical  duets  and  trios 
are  Phoen.  103  ff,  1539  ff.,  17 10  flf., 
Hec  178  ff.,  Hel.  625  ff.,  Troad.  577  ff., 
Hipp.  58  fiL  In  the  following  examples 
the  lyrics  are  counterbalanced  by  iambics 
or  anapaests-r-Alc.  243  ff.,  Here.  For. 
1178  ff.,  Icn  1445  ff.|  Troad.   235  flf.. 


Androm.  502  ff.,  825  ff. 

*  Cp.  Rhes.  894  ff.,  Hipp.  1348  ff.. 
Ale.  393  ff.,  Sappl.99off.,  Troad.  99ff.» 
308  ff.,  Ion  82  ff.,  859  ff.,  El.  112  ff., 
Hec  59  ff.,  155  ff.,  1056  ff.,  Phoen.  301 
ff.,  1485  ff.,  Orest  960  ff.,  1369  ff.,  Iph. 
Aul.  1279  ff. 

*  Yet  Euripides  sometimes  employs 
them,  like  the  commi,  in  comparatively 
tranquil  scenes,  as  when  Ion  sings  a  long 
monody  while  brushing  the  temple  steps 
(Ion  82  ff.). 

*  Plut.  Lysand.  c.  15. 
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from  one  another  by  strongly  marked  individual  characteristics, 
which  reflect  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  writer.  In  the  style 
of  Aeschylus  the  qualities  which  chiefly  impress  the  mind  are 
its  pomp,  and  grandeur,  and  dazzling  imagery;  in  that  of 
Sophocles,  its  graceful  charm  and  subtle  intricacy;  while  in 
Euripides  the  language  is  somewhat  less  uniform,  and  varies 
between  simple  pathos  and  high-flown  rhetoric.  On  comparing 
these  various  manners  one  with  another  it  is  impossible  not 
to  be  struck  at  first  sight  with  the  sharpness  of  the  contrast 
which  they  present  But  in  spite  of  the  obvious  points  of 
dissimilarity,  there  is  nevertheless  an  inner  bond  of  mutual  con- 
nexion. The  language  of  all  the  great  tragic  poets  of  Greece 
possesses  in  common  certain  broad  and  essential  features  which 
differentiate  it  from  that  employed  in  other  kinds  of  writing, 
and  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  section  to  describe. 

Greek  poetry,  as  many  critics  have  pointed  out,  though  unsur« 
passed  for  the  truthfulness  and  simplicity  of  its  general  tone, 
was  elaborate  and  artificial  in  form.  It  was  written  for  the  most 
part  in  a  conventional  sort  of  diction,  widely  removed  from  the 
ordinary  language  of  the  people.  When  any  branch  of  poetry 
had  once  been  cultivated  with  success,  the  particular  style  and  the 
particular  dialect  in  which  it  had  been  originally  composed  were 
scrupulously  imitated  by  later  generations ;  and  in  this  way  the 
various  species  of  poetical  literature  tended  to  settle  down  into 
stereotyped  modes  of  expression  and  phraseology,  which  became 
the  common  property  of  every  author.  Artificial  dictions  of 
this  kind,  after  having  been  once  adopted,  were  retained  in 
constant  usage  for  many  centuries.  Take  the  case  of  epic 
poetry.  At  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  Homeric  poems, 
epic  phraseology  had  already  been  settled  and  systematised  by 
long-continued  employment;  and  it  is  this  conventionality  of 
form  which  gives  to  the  poems,  in  spite  of  their  diverse  author- 
ship, a  deceptive  similarity.  Even  at  a  much  later  date,  when 
the  Ionic  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  had  become  a  thing  of 
the  remote  past,  every  epic  still  continued  to  be  written  in  the 
same  antique  dialect. 

Greek  tragedy  forms  no  exception  to  the  general  tendency. 
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The  diction  of  tragedy,  at  an  early  period,  became  fixed  in 
a  certain  conventional  groove,  from  which  it  never  afterwards 
departed  to  any  noticeable  extent.  However  much  its  external 
features  might  be  coloured  and  modified  by  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  individual  poets,  the  basis  always  remained  the  same. 
Indeed,  the  language  of  the  Attic  stage  is  even  more  artificial  in 
texture  than  that  of  the  other  species  of  Greek  poetry.  The 
sources  from  which  it  is  derived  are  more  various;  and  the 
curious  intermixture  of  different  dialects  in  the  same  composi- 
tion stamps  it  with  a  peculiar  and  exceptional  character.  In 
analysing  its  component  elements,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
divide  tragedy  into  three  parts,  and  to  consider,  first,  the 
regular  dialogue  in  iambics  or  trochaics ;  secondly,  the  lyrics ; 
and  thirdly,  the  anapaests. 

The  ordinary  tragic  dialogue  is  written  in  Attic.  But  the 
Attic  employed  is  far  more  archaic  than  that  which  was  spoken 
in  common  life,  and  recalls  an  earlier  stage  in  the  history  of  the 
language  ^  The  Attic  dialect  belonged  originally  to  the  Ionic 
family  of  speech,  but  began  in  course  of  time  to  deviate  widely 
from  the  primitive  type,  and  to  acquire  distinctive  qualities  of 
its  own.  Hence  in  the  fifth  century  there  had  come  to  be 
a  marked  divergence  between  the  speech  of  an  Athenian  citizen 
and  the  speech  of  the  Ionic  tribes  of  Asia  Minor.  The  differ- 
ence, however,  was  not  formerly  so  conspicuous ;  and  the  diction 
of  the  tragic  stage  is  a  reminiscence  of  that  earlier  period,  and 
exhibits  the  language  in  its  older  and  more  Ionic  form.  It 
abounds  in  words,  and  phrases,  and  turns  of  expression  which 
had  long  since  passed  out  of  common  use  among  the  Athenians, 
but  were  still  employed  by  the  other  Ionic  tribes.  Ii  we  com- 
pare the  Attic  of  the  tragedians  with  the  Ionic  of  Herodotus,  the 
points  of  resemblance  are  so  numerous  and  remarkable  as  to 
place  the  matter  beyond  dispute*. 

1  See  Rutherford's  New  Phrynichus,  forms  which  are  common  in  Herodotus 

and  Gerth*s  Quaestiones    de    Graecae  and  the  Attic  tragedians,  but  seldom  or 

Tragoediae Dialecto (in Curtius* Studien  never  met  with  in  ordinary  Attic;  (1) 

zur  griech.  tmd  latein.  Grammatik,  vol.  forms  such  as  /rcfi^of ,  ^woj,  dcidw,  dci/w, 

i.  p.  193,  Leipzig,  1868).  'yovvarost  ^6,9kovT0if  (dOtos.    (a)  Simple 

*  Rutherford    (New  Phrynichus,   p.  instead  of  compound  verbs,  e.  g.  drnd- 

1  ff.)  has  collected  a  list  of  words  and  o/icu,  6xk^oifl)sviofuu,dyyvfu,    (3)  Com- 
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But  while  Atdc  proridei  the  sobstasoe  of  the  dialogue 
a  variety  of  effect  is  occasionally  pn>diioed  by  the  inqioitation  of 
epic  forms  and  expressions.  Tragedy,  as  we  hav^  seen^  was  in 
some  respects  a  development  fixm  epic  poetiy,  to  whidi  it  was 
laiigely  indebted  both  for  its  subjects  and  ibr  its  mode  of  treat- 
ment; and  tbe  language  of  tragedy  shows  traces  of  the  same 
influence.  But  the  extent  of  diat  influence  cannot  always  be 
determined  with  certainty,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Epic 
dialect  was  itself  an  ancient  form  of  Ionic,  and  must  have 
possessed  many  affinities  with  early  Attic.  When,  Aerefore, 
we  meet  with  examples  of  Homeric  speedi  in  the  dialogue  of 
the  tragic  writers^  it  is  often  hard  to  decide  whether  these 
exceptional  words  and  phrases  are  taken  directly  from  the  epic 
poems,  or  have  found  their  way  into  tragedy  as  part  of  the  old 
Attic  dialect  Still,  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  the  question,  the 
undoubted  examples  of  epic  diction  are  numerous  and  varied, 
especially  in  the  narrative  q>eeches»  which  are  generally  con- 
ceived in  a  more  Homeric  vein  than  the  other  portions  of  the 
drama  \ 

But  apart  from  the  intermixture  of  epic  features,  the  speech 
of  the  dialogue  is  mainly  composed  of  the  primitive  Attic 
which  prevailed  during  the  childhood  of  tragedy;  and  its 
retention  in  aAer  times  is  an  instance  of  that  conservatism  in 
Greek  poetry  to  which  we  have  previously  alluded.  This  diction, 
though  antiquated  in  form,  was  admirably  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  employed.    The  idealism  of  Greek  tragedy 


pound  inttead  of  tiinple  verbs,  eg. 
l(«v^AXv^i,  4(fifAtp6ot,  i^ffjiwoXaoif,  (4) 
Wonli  inf^qnent  in  ordinary  Attic,  as 

/•«W'»  X««P^»^»  ^^/w»^PX7»»  (5)  Words 
ii^plai'ed  in  later  Attic  by  other  words, 
rillu  r  of  a  similar  etymology,  or  of  a  dif- 
tDrout  origin  allf>|*etbcr,  e.g.  cffto  (■> later 

4A«4  (  »  ^«i4#fia\  a/ftSff  (  •  9ur6s\  Xa- 


'  In  addition  to  Tarioiis  epithets, 
phrases,  meUphors,  and  similes  which 
are  borrowed  from  Homer  by  the  tragic 
poets  (see  Lechner,  De  Aeschyli  studio 
Homerico,  and  De  Sophocle  poeta 
*OfAijpiinrrdr^),  examples  of  Homeric 
formations  are  not  infrequent,  e.g. 
wwXfVftfMii  (Prom.  645),  lffffv0ii  (Aj. 
294),  dp  (Antig.  1241),  wr6kis  (SepL  6, 
Hum.  9  &€.),  lUffffos  (Oed.  CoL  1247, 
&C.),  I'wai  (Agam.  893  &a),  5/iftc  (Earn. 
620),  /^^  (Choeph.  1025,  &c.),  dftSt 
(Soph.  £L  379). 
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required  a  corresponding  elevation  and  dignity  of  language. 
The  epic  style,  pure  and  simple,  would  have  been  too  remote 
from  daily  usage  to  be  serviceable  on  the  stage.  The  old- 
fashioned  Attic  possessed  all  the  needful  qualities.  While  so 
far  akin  to  the  language  of  the  people  as  to  appear  natural  and 
plausible  in  a  dramatic  action,  its  archaic  character  invested  it 
with  a  certain  venerable  dignity  which  was  impressive  and 
appropriate  in  the  mouths  of  gods  and  heroes  \ 

The  lyrical  part  of  tragedy,  to  which  we  come  next,  was 
written  in  a  special  diction  of  its  own,  of  which  the  origin  has 
already  been  explained  in  the  course  of  the  first  chapter*.  It 
was  there  pointed  out  that  the  drama  in  its  earliest  shape  was 
merely  a  kind  of  chorus,  and  that  choral  poetry  was  first  brought 
to  perfection  by  the  Dorians  of  the  seventh  century,  whose 
compositions  henceforth  became  the  models  for  the  rest  of 
Greece.  The  old  Attic  poets,  in  endeavouring  to  improve  the 
character  of  their  lyrical  tragedies,  naturally  began  to  copy  the 
Doric  masterpieces,  and  in  so  doing  they  followed  the  usual 
Greek  practice  and  adopted  the  Doric  dialect  at  the  same  time. 
The  custom  thus  established  was  never  afterwards  discontinued, 
and  the  choruses  of  Attic  tragedy  came  to  be  permanently 
associated  with  a  Doric  style  of  diction.  Nor  was  that  diction 
confined  solely  to  the  regular  odes ;  the  whole  of  the  musical 
part  of  the  drama,  including  the  monodies  and  lyrical  dialogues, 
conformed  more  or  less  closely  to  the  same  general  type. 

The  language  used  by  the  Doric  poets  in  their  choral  writings 
was  not,  however,  a  language  spoken  by  any  single  tribe  of 
Dorians,  but  a  conventional  diction,  based  on  the  amalgamation 


'  Cp.  the  remarks  of  Aristotle  (Poet, 
c.  aa)  on  tragic  diction,  Ki^tws  8i  dptrii 
aatp^  Hot  fifj  ravcir^K  c&cu.  ffa^ffTdrrj 
nlv  c^  l<mr  ^  itc  rStw  irv/Mcur  dwofidranff 
u\Xd  rawftk^  .  .  .  ac/ii^  8i  «a2  i^aXkat' 
Tovffa  rd  Idtvrtieby  ^  rott  ^tvi/cots  KtXfnj- 
lUrrj  .  •  .  9cr  dpa  KtKpdaOal  won  rovrots 
• .  .  8id  fUr  y^p  rd  dWcin  (x**^  4  <^*  '''^ 
irvfNor  vapd  ri  tlcaOds  yi'^r6/uror  rb  /i^ 
IdiotTtit^y  voc^orci,  8cd  8i  rd  KOiwi^€tr  rod 
%Uj$6Tot  rd  ira/fls  iarai,    &er€  ohic  &p$Sn 


ifflyowjiv  ol  iTiTifiuirTts  rf  roiot^rfy 
rpov^f  TTJf  ^akiiCTOV  .  .  .  ^Api^pidrff  roin 
rpay^Mn  ^Kotfi^i,  Srt  A  o(t9tU  &v  f nroc 
ly  rp  StoAcirr^,  tovtois  XF^^^^t  ^^^  ^^ 
dojfMTwy  dwo  dAXd  fi^  dwd  iw/tirwy  Koi 
TO  ai$tp  Ktd  t6  iynf  Hi  riv  ,  , ,  8:d  yap  ri^ 
fiil  cZkoi  iv  rots  Kvploit  mom  rd  fi^  IhiU' 
Ti/edr  h  rj  A/£ct  dvcwra  rd  roiavra, 
lie f twos  ik  TovTo  f/yy6€i, 
•  Sec  p.  a5. 
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of  various  dialects,  and  diversified  by  the  free  insertion  of  epic 
words  and  phrases.  This  poetical  and  artificial  Doric  was  the 
original  copied  by  the  Attic  dramatists.  But  in  adapting  it  to 
tragedy  they  found  it  necessary  to  introduce  still  further  modifi- 
cations, since  in  its  ordinary  form  it  would  have  appeared  alien 
and  incongruous  by  the  side  of  the  Attic  of  the  dialogue.  In 
order  therefore  to  soften  the  abruptness  of  the  contrast  which  it 
presented,  and  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the 
composition,  they  treated  it  with  considerable  freedom;  the 
foreign  element  was  much  curtailed ;  all  the  more  exceptional 
words  and  formations  were  carefully  expunged;  and  the 
Doricism  was  restricted  mainly  to  the  substitution  of  the 
Doric  *a'  for  the  Attic  '€.'  Hence  the  language  of  the  tragic 
choruses  is  far  less  Doric  in  tone  than  the  language  of  such 
productions  as  the  odes  of  Pindar;  and  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  describe  it,  not  as  a  Dorian  form  of  dialect,  but  as 
Attic  tempered  with  a  Doric  colouring*. 

Even  in  this  modified  form  it  is  used  very  variously  in 
different  places,  the  dialectic  peculiarities  being  sometimes 
more  pronounced,  while  at  other  times  they  are  so  far  elimin- 
ated that  the  language  differs  but  little  from  pure  Attic.  By 
these  subtle  changes  of  idiom  the  form  of  the  expression  is 
delicately  adjusted  to  the  successive  alternations  of  thought. 
Where  the  general  tone  is  most  sublime  and  impressive,  or 
where  the  emotions  are  most  highly  strung,  there  the  Doric 
character  of  the  diction  is  intensified;  in  ordinary  passages 
the  Attic  again  prevails.  Hence  the  lyrical  dialogues,  which 
have  more  in  common  with  the  spoken  part  of  tragedy,  are  as 
a  rule  less  Dorian  in  style  than  the  choruses ;  and  the  choruses 
themselves,  when  written  in  sober  metres,  such  as  the  iambic 
and  the  trochaic,  have  a  less  Doric  tinge  than  when  written  in 
dochmiacs  and  choriambics,  and  other  measures  of  a  passionate 
and  exalted  character.  Often,  again,  in  the  same  lyric,  the 
language  changes  with  the  mood  of  the  speaker.  When 
the  sailors  who  have  accompanied  Odysseus  to  the  island  of 

^  See  on  this  subject  H.  C.  Allhaas,  De  Tragicorum  Graccotum   Dialecto, 
Berlin,  1866. 
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Lemnos  first  hear  the  distant  sounds  of  Philoctetes'  approach, 
the  words  they  use  are  in  the  Attic  dialect ;  but  as  the  sounds 
grow  louder  and  more  distinct,  their  alarm  and  excitement  find 
significant  expression  in  the  increasing  Doricism  of  the  verse  *. 
Lastly,  as  to  the  anapaests.  The  passages  composed  in  the 
anapaestic  metre  were  neither  spoken  nor  sung,  but  delivered 
in  a  sort  of  recitative,  and  stood  half-way,  in  point  of  tone, 
between  the  exaltation  of  the  choruses  and  the  sobriety  of  the 
dialogue*  The  language  partakes  of  the  same  character,  and  is 
neither  as  Attic  as  the  dialogue,  nor  as  Doric  as  the  choruses, 
but  combines  the  qualities  of  both.  At  the  same  time  a  distinc* 
tion  is  to  be  observed  between  the  strong  and  the  weak  anapaests. 
In  the  regular  anapaestic  systems  the  Doricism  is  for  the  most 
part  so  slight  as  to  be  merely  sporadic '.  The  weak  anapaests, 
used  chiefly  by  Euripides,  and  especially  in  his  monodies, 
are  more  lyrical  in  style,  and  more  Doric  in  language '.  All 
the  anapaests,  however,  whether  weak  or  strong,  resemble  the 
lyrics  in  the  variety  of  their  diction,  and  in  their  capacity  for 
expressing  the  rise  and  fall  of  passion  by  subtle  gradations  in 
the  form  of  dialect.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  those 
dialogues  where  the  speakers  are  agitated  by  a  different  kind 
of  feeling.  For  example,  in  the  conversation  between  Phaedra 
and  the  nurse  at  the  beginning  of  the  Hippolytus,  Phaedra  is 
almost  hysterical  with  passion,  while  the  replies  of  the  nurse 
are  calm  and  sensible  expostulations;  and  this  distinction  in 
tone  is  finely  emphasised  by  the  slightly  Doric  tinge  which  is 
given  to  Phaedra's  language  *. 


'   Soph.  Phil.  203  flf.  Wpo{Kp6yiJ  KT^WOt 

^ctfxdt  einrrfH)^  dn  rtipo/tivov  rov,  \  { 
vov  rg8'  4  ^V^  rSweay,  and  then,  fiiWu 
fiiXXtt  fi  M/ia  I  ^oyyd  rov  <rrl0ov  ttar* 
dt^dyittuf  I  ipmoirroSfoMiwXi&BH  \  fiaptia 

'  Thos  in  the  long  series  of  anapaests 
with  which  the  parodnsof  the  Agamem- 
non commences  (11.  40-103)  there  are 
only  four  Doricisms  (44  *Arp<i8ay,  45 
XiXioyovroy,  47  dp^TfdVf  loidyca^i).  In 
the  parodns  of  the  Antigone  there  are 
also  only  four  Doricisms  in   twenty- 


seven  lines  (no  dfjitr4fKf  7$,  113  yw 
{fwfpiwra). 

'  Cp.  for  example  Ion,  881-923. 

*  Hipp.  1 77-266.  In  this  anapaestic 
dialogue  the  words  of  the  nnrse  are 
Attic  thronghont,  while  Phaedra's 
language  is  interspersed  with  frequent 
Doricisms  (soi  irc^aXar,  a  10  dpvffaifua^, 
313  iiwnwraifAav,  315  0Aay,  318 
kyxptl^^rroixiyaj  330  x^ror  (a¥$6y,  338 
\ifiyctt,  330  ytvolfUiv,  331  iafJuikiiofUva, 
339  8i;(rrayot,  tlpyaadfioy,  340  yy^/tas 
dyaBds,  341  4rf ,  34a  rKdfwv,  343  jrc^- 
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Such  then  was  the  general  character  of  the  tragic  diction 
gradually  moulded  by  the  Attic  poets  for  the  purposes  of 
their  drama.  It  was  a  curious  compound  <lf  diverse  elements 
artificially  brought  together.  Nothing  in  modem  literature  can 
be  cited  as  in  any  way  similar.  We  may  realise  how  alien  is 
such  a  type  of  diction  to  modem  methods  of  composition^  if  we 
try  to  picture  to  ourselves  an  English  parallel,  and  imagine 
a  dramatist  of  the  present  day  composing  a  lyrical  tragedy,  of 
which  the  dialogue  was  written  in  Elizabethan  English,  while 
the  lyrics  combined  the  dialect  of  Bums  with  the  phraseology 
of  Chaucer.  The  language  of  Greek  tragedy  was  not  less 
diversified ;  yet  the  general  effect  is  far  from  being  laboured 
or  incongruous.  The  Greeks,  more  than  any  other  nation, 
possessed  the  gift  of  using  the  most  artificial  forms  with  an 
appearance  of  perfect  spontaneity  and  natmralness.  Their 
genius  was  assisted,  rather  than  hampered,  by  the  convention- 
ality of  the  medium  in  which  they  worked.  In  this  tragic 
diction  which  we  have  been  describing,  the  various  component 
parts  are  so  skilfully  tempered  and  harmonised,  and  employed 
with  such  instinctive  taste  and  propriety,  as  to  form  a  perfect 
instrument  for  dramatic  characterisation;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  any  form  of  language  which  could  adapt 
itself  with  greater  flexibility  to  every  variety  of  thought,  and 
every  change  of  situation. 

§  8.     The  Versification. 

The  metrical  forms  employed  by  the  Greeks  in  the  composi- 
tion of  their  tragedies  are  far  more  numerous  and  intricate  in 
character  than  those  to  be  met  with  in  any  subsequent  dramatic 
literature.  In  a  modern  language,  owing  to  the  difference  of 
rhythmical  structure,  it  would  be  impossible  to  reproduce  the 
wealth  and  multiplicity  of  the  old  Greek  measures ;  moreover, 
the  modern  dramatists,  in  discarding  the  chorus  and  the  lyrical 
mode  of  representation,  and  restricting  themselves  mainly  to 
spoken  dialogue,  have  naturally  tended  to  confine  the  versifica- 

A^,  346  a/ffxvvov,  347  yviifiav),    Cp.      between  the  speeches  of  the  nuise  and 
Med.   96-203  for    a   similar  contrast      Medea. 
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tion  within  narrower  bounds.  Even  Calderon  and  the  early 
Spanish  poets,  whose  language  is  conspicuous  for  its  rich  and 
varied  modulation,  fall  far  short  of  the  Greeks  in  the  diversity 
and  copiousness  of  their  metrical  systems.  Such  being  the  case, 
it  is  evident  that  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  dramatic  metres  is 
of  great  importance  for  the  due  appreciation  of  Greek  tragedy ; 
but  as  the  subject  is  far  too  technical  to  be  treated  in  detail, 
except  in  a  separate  work,  only  a  brief  and  general  description 
will  be  attempted  in  the  present  pages  ^ 

The  versification  of  the  ordinary  dialogue  is  comparatively 
simple.  In  the  primitive  drama  the  metre  employed  was  the 
trochaic  tetrameter  —  a  rapid  and  lively  measure,  which  was 
well  adapted  to  reflect  the  boisterous  merriment  of  the  old 
satyric  choruses'.  But  in  course  of  time,  as  tragedy  began  to 
assume  a  graver  tone,  the  trochaic  proved  to  be  less  suitable, 
and  gradually  sank  into  the  background.  It  occurs  in  two 
scenes  of  the  Persae ' ;  otherwise,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
fifth  century,  it  came  to  be  practically  limited  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  play,  where  it  occasionally  took  the  place  of  the  usual 
anapaests  \  Euripides,  however,  towards  the  close  of  the 
century,  in  his  search  for  novelty  of  effect,  was  induced  to 
revive  the  ancient  metre ;  and  in  his  later  tragedies  he  adopts 
it  with  increasing  frequency,  especially  in  hot  and  acrimonious 
discussions,  to  which  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate;  but  also 
sometimes  in  passages  of  a  grave  and  dignified  tenor  ^ 
Sophocles,  at  the  end  of  his  career,  possibly  influenced  by  the 
example  of  Euripides,  also  begins  to  introduce  the  measure  into 
the  body  of  the  play,  but  confines  it  in  every  case  to  a  few  lines 
of  hurried  conversation  \  As  to  the  delivery  of  the  trochaic 
tetrameter,  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  it  was  sometimes 

1  Cp.  Chiift,  Metrik  der  Griechen  *  Iph.  Anl.  31 7-341  *  855-916, 1338- 

tmd  Romer;   Gleditach,    Metrik    der  1401;  Iph.  Tftnr.   1304-1233;  Orett. 

GriecheD  nnd  Rdmer  (MQller't  Hand-  728-806,    1506- 1536,    1549- 1553; 

bnch  der  kUsrischen   Alterthiimtwis-  Phoen.  588-637,  1 758-1 763;    Bacch. 

teoichaft,  toL  ii).  603-641 ;   Here.  Far.  855-874 ;  HeL 

*  Ariitot.  Poet.  c.  4.    See  p.  aa  1621-1641 ;  Ion  51^565,  125^1260, 

*  Per«.  155-175,  215-248.  1606-1622;  Troad.  444-461. 

*  SoAetch.Agam.  1649-1673;  Soph.  *  Phil.  1 402-1408;  Oed.  CoL  887- 
Oed.  Tyr.  I5t5-i53a  890. 
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given  in  recitative ;  but  whether  this  method  was  ever  adopted 
in  tragedy  is  extremely  doubtful  K 

When  the  trochaics  fell  into  disuse,  their  place  was  taken  by 
the  iambic  trimeter,  which  soon  became  the  regular  medium 
for  the  spoken  dialogue.  The  iambic  trimeter  first  appears 
in  literature  as  a  favourite  metre  of  Archilochus,  by  whom  it 
was  employed  in  satires  and  invectives.  His  example  was 
followed  by  a  long  line  of  satirists,  or  'iambic'  poets  as  they 
were  called.  The  iambic  composed  by  these  writers  differs 
considerably  in  style  and  rhythm  from  that  which  was  subse- 
quently developed  by  tragedy  and  comedy.  Its  chief  character- 
istic is  a  certain  lightness  and  buoyancy  of  movement,  caused 
by  the  prevalence  of  iambs,  and  the  sparing  use  of  spondees* 
It  is  also  remarkable  for  the  smoothness  and  symmetry  of  its 
form ;  the  feet  are  mostly  dissyllabic ;  resolutions  of  syllables 
are  rarely  permitted ;  anapaests  never  at  all  '• 

The  tragic  poets,  in  borrowing  this  metre,  gave  it  a  new 
character.  By  the  more  frequent  introduction  of  weighty 
spondaic  feet  they  contrived  to  impart  to  the  rhythm  that 
gravity  of  tone  which  was  required  by  the  nature  of  tragedy  ■• 
At  the  same  time,  abandoning  the  studied  and  artificial 
smoothness  of  the  iambic  writers,  which  would  have  been 
unnatural  in  a  passionate  dialogue,  they  began  to  permit 
themselves  greater  freedom  and  variety.  Their  advances, 
however,  in  the  direction  of  metrical  licence  were  at  first  of 
a  very  cautious  and  gradual  kind.  In  Aeschylus  the  versi* 
fication,  though  less  strict  than  that  of  Archilochus,  still 
adheres  to  rigid  rules.  The  uniform  succession  of  dis- 
syllabic  feet  is  seldom  interrupted,  the  anapaests  and  resolved 
syllables  hardly  amounting  to  more  than  four  in  every  hundred 
lines*.     Moreover,  the  sentences,  instead  of  being  variously 

^  See  the  Attic  Theatre,  p.  244.  Aeschylns  i  :  14 ;  in  Sophocles  1:17; 

'  Cp.  the  firagments  in  Bergk^t  Poetae  in  Euripides  i  :  aa} ;  in  Aristophanes 

Lyrici  Graed,  p.  688  ff.  i  :  68  (Christ,  Metrik,  p.  318). 

'  Pure   iambic   lines  are    found    to  *  Even   Aeschylus,  however,  in  his 

occur  in  the  following  proportion  in  the  later  piayt   shows  a  slight   tendency 

different  writers  who  nsed  the  iambic  towards  greater  freedom  of  yersificatioo. 

metre ;   in  the  iambogrmphi  i  :  9 ;  in  Thus  the  anapaest  in  the  fizst  foot,  idiich 
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drawn  out  from  one  line  to  another,  usually  conclude  with  the 
termination  of  a  verse ;  and  the  same  verse,  with  rare  exceptions, 
is  never  divided  between  different  speakers  ^  Hence  the  Aeschy- 
lean dialogue,  with  its  sonorous  and  impressive  regularity  of 
cadence,  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  speech  of  ordinary 
mortals.  Sophocles,  at  a  later  date,  by  slightly  relaxing  the 
stringency  of  previous  rules,  added  to  the  flexibility  of  the 
verse,  and  succeeded  in  producing  a  beautiful  and  artistic 
combination  of  ease  and  stateliness.  In  his  hands  the  iambic 
reaches  its  highest  perfection.  The  monotony  of  the  rhythm  is 
judiciously  relieved  by  the  introduction  of  trisyllabic  feet,  and 
by  the  skilful  interlacing  of  the  sentences ;  and  the  occasional 
division  of  a  line  between  two  or  more  characters  increases  the 
animation  and  reality  of  the  more  passionate  scenes '.  Euripides, 
after  beginning  his  career  by  the  imitation  of  Sophocles,  broke 
loose  from  all  restraint  in  his  later  plays,  and  handled  the  metre 
with  a  freedom  which  often  approximates  to  the  irregularity  of 
prose.  In  some  of  his  tragedies  the  trisyllabic  syllables  amount 
to  as  many  as  forty  or  fifty  in  every  hundred  lines ',  and  the 
verses  are  continually  broken  up  between  different  speakers. 
The  general  result  is  to  substitute  realistic  negligence  for  the 
ideal  dignity  of  the  older  dialogue;  and  the  gradual  trans- 
formation in  the  metrical  character  of  the  iambic,  from  Aeschylus 
to  Euripides,  is  merely  one  phase  of  that  continuous  gravitation 
towards  naturalism  which  was  simultaneously  modifying  the 
whole  tone  of  the  Attic  drama. 

The  iambic  verse  of  Greek  tragedy,  in  its  highest  form,  is 
a  splendid  instrument  for  poetical  dialogue.     In  rhythm  and 

is  hardly  found  in  the  earlier  tragedies,  frequent  in  the  later  plajrSftill  they  reach 

beccHues  much  more  frequent  in  the  as  many  as  thirty-two  in  the  Philoctetes, 

Prometheus  and  the  Agamemnon.  and  fifty  in  the  Oedipus  Coloneus.    See 

^  These  exceptions  are  Prom.  980,  p.  181. 

and  Sept.  317.  'In  the  earUer  plays  the  proportion 

*  In  Sophocles    the    proportion   of  of  tiisyllabic  feet  to  every  hundred  lines 

trisyllabic  feet  to  every  hundred  lines  of  is  about  six  or  seven  (Hippolytus  5, 

dialogue  varies  from  about  four  in  the  Heracleidae   7,  Medea  7,   Alcestis  7, 

Electra  to  about  eleven  in  the  Philoctetes.  Hecuba  9,   Rhesus  9).     In  the  later 

Divisions    of    a    verse    between    two  plays  it  is  about  forty  (Bacchae  39,  Iph. 

speakers  are  never  foand  at  all  in  the  Aul.  41,  Orestes  45).    See  p.  283. 
Antigone,    but    become    Increasingly 
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movement,  as  Aristotle  pointed  out,  it  diverges  less  markedly 
from  ordinary  speech  than  any  other  metre ' ;  and  yet,  while 
possessing  this  affinity  with  common  language,  it  is  capable  of 
sustaining  the  noblest  flights  of  poetry.  It  is  one  of  those 
versatile  measures,  which  can  accommodate  themselves  to 
every  requirement,  and  reflect  each  change  of  mood,  from  the 
sublime  to  the  homely,  and  from  the  passionate  to  the  grave, 
vrith  equal  pliancy.  The  only  dramatic  verse  of  modem  times 
which  may  be  compared  to  it  for  varied  excellence,  is  the  blank 
verse  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists.  The  French  Alexandrine, 
in  spite  of  its  rhetorical  vigour,  appears  stilted  and  uniform 
by  comparison ;  while  the  eleven-syllable  Italian  line,  with  its 
invariable  vowel  terminations,  has  a  somewhat  monotonous 
cadence.  The  Elizabethan  verse  alone  exhibits  the  life,  energy, 
and  adaptability  of  the  Greek.  Its  history  also  is  very  similar. 
When  it  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  tragedies  of  Marlowe, 
its  solemn  and  impressive  march,  and  symmetry  of  form,  recall 
the  majestic  diction  of  Aeschylus.  In  Shakespeare  it  acquires 
an  easy  variety  of  modulation,  as  appropriate  to  the  freedom  of 
the  English  stage  as  the  language  of  Sophocles  was  appropriate 
to  the  ideal  stage  of  Greece.  In  the  later  Elizabethans,  such 
as  Shirley  and  Massinger,  the  tone  becomes  less  poetical, 
and  the  metrical  form  is  treated  with  so  much  freedom,  that 
the  lines  are  often  hardly  distinguishable  from  prose.  Here, 
again,  the  negligence  of  the  versification  is  but  an  exag- 
gerated  instance  of  the  same  tendency  which  was  noticed  in 
Euripides. 

To  turn  next  to  the  recitative  passages.  The  metre  usually 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  recitative  is  the  regular  anapaestic 
dimeter*.  This  form  of  verse,  on  account  of  its  march-like 
rhythm,  was  used  by  the  older  tragic  poets  to  accompany  the 
formal  entry  of  the  chorus '.  It  was  also  occasionally  intro- 
duced by  them  between  the  conclusion  of  a  choral  ode  and  the 

*  Poet.  c.  4  X4$€caf  82  ytvofUyjp  ahrii  la/ifi^ia  ktyofifv  iv  rg  iiaXitcr^  rg  wp^ 

4  fvcis  rd  olKftov  fiirpov  cSpc,  ftoKiara  dkX^Kovi,  k^&iitTpa  hi  bXiy&Kii. 

y^p  XtKTiichv  Twr  lUrpojv  tO  laftfiitov  •  Sec  the  Attic  Theatre,  p.  244. 

4aTir.    atf/Miw  8)  tovtov,  vXciVra  -^dp  *  bee  p.  355. 
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commencement  of  the  dialogue,  in  order  to  soften  the  transition 
from  song  to  speech*.  But  the  favourite  occasion  for  its 
employment  is  in  those  lyrical  duets  where  a  slight  difference 
of  emotion  is  to  be  expressed,  and  where  the  contrast  between 
lyrics  and  anapaests,  or  between  song  and  recitative,  is  less 
striking  and  conspicuous  than  would  have  been  the  contrast 
between  lyrics  and  iambics'.  Considered  generally,  the  ana- 
paests belong  rather  to  the  choral,  than  to  the  spoken,  part  of 
tragedy;  and  it  is  only  on  rare  occasions  that  they  are  inserted 
in  the  course  of  the  ordinary  dialogue,  and  even  then,  for  the 
most  part,  only  in  those  passages  in  which  the  chorus  also  take 
a  share  '• 

While  the  metres  of  the  dialogue  and  the  recitative  are 
restricted  in  number,  the  metres  of  the  lyrical  portion  of  tragedy 
display,  on  the  other  hand,  the  utmost  variety  and  luxuriance ; 
and  the  fact  is  easily  explained,  when  we  consider  the  intimate 
connexion  between  poetry  and  music  among  the  ancients.  The 
lyrical  poems  of  the  Greeks  were  all  composed  for  the  purpose 
of  being  sung.  Further  than  this,  it  was  a  rule  in  Greek  vocal 
music  that  there  should  be  an  accurate  and  harmonious  corre« 
spondence  between  the  words  and  the  melody ;  and  that  each 
syllable  of  the  poem  should  answer,  in  almost  every  case,  to 
a  single  note  of  the  music.  The  modern  habit  of  setting  verses 
to  a  tune  of  a  totally  different  cadence,  and  of  founding  trills 
and  runs  upon  a  single  syllable,  would  have  been  regarded 
with  disfavour  by  the  Greeks,  as  tending  to  obscure  the 
meaning  of  the  poetry,  and  to  subordinate  it  to  the  mere 
pleasure  of  sound.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  metres  of  the 
ancient  lyrical  poetry  were  practically  identical  with  the  rhythms 
of  the  ancient  music;    and  the  variety  of  form  which  they 

*  Kg.  Aesch.  Sept.  S61,  Pen.  140,  ordinary  dialogue,  in  which,  however, 

Agam.   783;   Soph.  Antig.  155,  376,  the  chorus  also  participates,  are  Aeich. 

626;  Eur.   Hipp.  170.    No  instances,  Pers. 909-937, Suppl. 961-979, Choeph. 

however,  are  to  be  found  in  the  later  306-314,  Prom.  1040-1093 ;  Soph.  Aj. 

plays  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  aoi-36a.     Ant     526-530,     929-943. 

'  Aesch.  Prom.  134  ft.,  Enm.  916  ff. ;  Examples  of  ordinary  dialogue  in  ana- 
Soph.  Phil.  135  ff.;  Eur.  Med.  130  ff.,  paests,  from  which  the  chorus  is  excluded, 
Ale.  861  ff.  are  very  rare,  viz.  Aesch.  Prom.  93^ 

'  Instances    of    anapaests    used    in  100,  284-297  ;  Eur.  Iph.  Aul.  1-4S. 
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exhibit  is  naturally  far  more  intricate  and  complex  than  in  any 
branch  of  modem  literature. 

This  rich  diversity  of  lyrical  measures,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
musical  rhythms,  was  mostly  borrowed  from  the  Dorians.  The 
various  classes  of  Doric  choral  poetry — hymns,  paeans,  and 
dithyrambs,  dance^ongs  and  processional  odes — were  all 
brought  under  requisition.  With  the  exception  of  the  dochmiac, 
which  appears  to  be  a  measure  peculiar  to  tragedy,  all  the  other 
tragic  metres  are  to  be  found  already  in  the  old  choral  com- 
positions. But  the  Attic  dramatists,  in  borrowing  these  different 
forms  of  versification,  adapted  them  to  the  theatre  by  the  same 
modifying  process  to  which  they  also  subjected  the  Doric 
dialect.  They  avoided  the  more  intricate  collocations  of  words, 
reduced  the  length  of  the  individual  lines,  simplified  the  forma- 
tion of  the  strophes,  and  contented  themselves  with  a  less 
minute  observance  of  syllabic  correspondence  between  strophe 
and  antistrophe.  In  this  way  the  elaborate  artificiality  of  the 
previous  choral  poetry  was  replaced  by  greater  freedom  and 
straightforwardness ;  and  the  lyrical  measures,  like  the  iambic 
of  the  dialogue,  were  brought  into  more  perfect  harmony  with 
the  directness  and  the  passion  of  a  dramatic  representation. 

Aeschylus,  in  whose  dramas  the  choral  element  is  the  most 
prominent,  also  displays  the  greatest  luxuriance  of  rhythms. 
He  introduces  more  frequent  varieties  of  measure  in  the  same 
ode,  and  even  in  the  same  strophe ;  and  it  is  altogether  excep- 
tional to  find  one  of  his  odes  which  is  composed  in  the 
same  metre  throughout.  In  the  later  tragedy,  as  the  chorus 
diminishes  in  significance,  there  is  a  corresponding  reduction 
in  the  wealth  and  diversity  of  the  rhythms.  In  Sophocles  the 
logaoedic  type  of  verse  entirely  predominates  over  the  other 
kinds.  Euripides,  also,  though  less  uniform  in  his  choice  of 
metres,  shows  a  marked  preference  for  the  logaoedic. 

From  the  brief  account  of  the  subject  which  has  just  been 
given  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  ancient  tragedy,  as  far  as 
metrical  form  is  concerned,  was  equipped  with  wonderful  com- 
pleteness for  every  possible  dramatic  requirement.  For  the 
more  stately  kind  of  dialogue  it  possessed  the  iambic,  for  lively 
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disputes  the  trochaic  tetrameter;  the  anapaests  marked  a  further 
rise  in  the  scale  of  passion  ;  while  for  scenes  of  intense  emotion 
an  infinite  multiplicity  of  lyrical  metres  was  ready  at  hand. 
These  diverse  kinds  of  verse  were  accompanied  by  subtle 
changes  of  language  which  added  to  their  significance;  and 
the  mode  of  delivery,  whether  speech,  song,  or  recitative, 
consorted  harmoniously  with  the  successive  varieties  of  diction 
and  metre.  If,  in  reading  a  Greek  tragedy,  we  imagine  to 
ourselves  the  manner  in  which  it  was  exhibited,  we  shall  be 
more  than  ever  impressed  with  its  beauty  and  power.  The 
transitions  from  speech  to  music,  and  from  music  to  speech, 
are  arranged  with  such  perfect  skill  and  artistic  feeling,  that 
they  never  seem  harsh  or  abrupt,  but  always  coincide  exactly 
with  the  tone  of  the  situation.  Especially  beautiful  is  the  com- 
bination of  the  various  modes  of  utterance  in  the  same  passage. 
When  Admetus  endeavours  to  console  the  despair  of  the  dying 
Alcestis,  when  Athene  soothes  and  pacifies  the  vengeful  hatred 
of  the  Furies,  or  when  Tecmessa  and  the  Salaminian  sailors 
reply  with  bated  breath  to  the  frenzied  ravings  of  Ajax,  in  these 
and  similar  passages  the  contrast  between  the  exalted  melody 
of  the  lyrics,  the  solemn  cadence  of  the  recitative,  and  the 
tranquil  modulation  of  the  spoken  iambics,  has  a  strange  and 
indescribable  impressiveness  \  The  same  kind  of  result  is 
often  produced  in  Shakespeare  by  the  skilful  alternation  of 
prose  and  verse;  but  the  distinction,  in  his  plays,  is  far  less 
striking  and  diversified  than  that  which  resulted  on  the  Greek 
stage  from  the  manifold  varieties  of  metre  and  delivery. 

§  9.    Symmetry  of  Form, 

The  feature  which  most  distinguishes  the  artistic  productions 
of  ancient  Greece  from  those  of  other  nations  is  the  perfect 
symmetry  of  their  outward  form.  The  kind  of  beauty  which 
arises  from  ordered  proportion,  and  from  the  harmonious  cor- 
respondence of  difierent  parts,  was  an  object  of  passionate 
admiration  to  the  Greeks,  and  to  attain  such  beauty  was  the 

^  Aetch.  Eum.  778  ff. ;  Soph.  Aj.  331  ff. ;  Eur.  Ale  243  fL 
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perpetual  aim  of  their  creative  efforts.  The  various  monuments 
of  their  genius  which  have  been  preserved — their  temples  and 
theatres,  statues,  friezes,  and  sculptured  groups— all  testify  to 
the  universal  prevalence  and  intensity  of  this  feeling.  Its 
influence,  however,  was  not  confined  to  buildings  and  works 
of  art,  but  may  be  traced  with  no  less  clearness  in  the 
statuesque  dignity  of  their  literary  productions.  The  ancient 
tragedy,,  in  particular,  is  constructed  throughout  under  the 
guidance  of  this  principle,  and  exhibits,  in  the  harmonious 
balance  of  its  general  design,  the  same  classic  type  of  beauty 
as  that  which  we  admire  in  the  old  Greek  temples  and  statues. 
The  skill  with  which  the  various  parts  are  combined  and 
adjusted  so  as  to  produce  a  perfect  and  symmetrical  whole; 
the  convergence  of  interest  from  first  to  last  upon  a  single 
point ;  the  artistic  grouping  and  subordination  of  the  secondary 
personages  around  one  great  central  figure ;  the  gradual  ascent, 
scene  by  scene,  to  the  climax  of  tragic  intensity,  and  then  the 
gradual  subsidence  into  a  calm  and  reposeful  termination — all 
these  qualities  differentiate  the  Attic  tragedy  from  that  of 
modem  times,  and  invest  it  with  the  simple  and  stately  grandeur 
of  a  piece  of  antique  sculpture. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  general  arrangement  and  conception 
of  the  play  that  this  symmetry  of  structure  is  manifested ;  it 
penetrates  even  to  the  smallest  details,  and  runs  through  every 
portion  of  the  work,  revealing  itself  in  a  constant  balancing 
of  part  against  part,  and  a  formal  correspondence  of  speech 
with  speech,  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  any  production  of 
the  modern  stage '.  The  lyrical  part  of  tragedy,  in  almost  every 
instance,  is  composed  in  this  systematic  fashion.  The  most 
obvious  example  is  the  antistrophic  arrangement  of  the  choral 
odes.  Every  Greek  chorus,  if  of  any  size  or  importance,  is 
written  in  pairs  of  stanzas,  of  which  the  second  is  an  exact 
metrical  repetition  of  the  first.  This  mutual  correspondence  is 
sufficiently  apparent  even   in   reading  the  play;    but    in  the 

^  Cp.  Christ,  Metrik,  p.  604  flf.;  Nftke,  De      responsionibns     diverbii      Apod 

Ueber  Symmetrie  im  Bau  der  Dialoge  Aeschylum ;    Hirzel,  De   Euiipidis  in 

griechischer    Tragodicn     (Rheinisches  componendis  diverbiis  arte. 
Museum,  vol.  ]  7,  p.  508  fT.) :  Martin, 
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theatre,  and  during  the  actual  performance,  it  was  brought  into 
much  greater  prominence  by  the  mode  of  representation,  in 
accordance  with  which  the  antistrophe  was  sung  to  exactly  the 
same  music  as  the  strophe,  and  accompanied  by  dance  move- 
ments of  a  similar  character.  Moreover,  the  relation  between 
the  two  stanzas  was  in  many  cases  still  further  emphasised  by 
the  insertion,  in  the  more  important  parts  of  the  antistrophe, 
of  phrases  which  closely  resembled  the  corresponding  phrases  of 
the  strophe  \  The  whole  performance,  with  its  accurate  repro« 
duction  of  rhythm  for  rhythm,  melody  for  melody,  and  dance 
for  dance,  must  have  illustrated  in  the  clearest  possible  manner 
the  characteristic  features  of  Hellenic  art. 

The  same  tendency  may  be  observed  in  the  'commi,*  or 
musical  duets  between  stage  and  orchestra.  But  in  this  case 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  practice  of  the  earlier  and  the 
later  tragedy.  Euripides,  whose  free  treatment  of  the  iambic 
has  already  been  noticed,  shows  the  same  spirit  of  revolt 
against  metrical  restraint  in  his  management  of  the  lyrical 
dialogues.  The  musical  portion  of  his  'commi,*  though  occa- 
sionally antistrophic,  is  more  often  irregular  in  structure'; 
while  in  the  iambic  and  anapaestic  portions,  which  were  spoken 
or  intoned,  there  Is  never  any  attempt  to  secure  equality  of  size 
between  the  different  parts.  Formal  regularity  is  purposely 
abandoned  in  favour  of  a  more  natural  and  spontaneous  arrange- 


*  These  repetitions  of  similar  phrases 
and  cadences  occnr  (i)  in  the  be^nning 
of  the  antisteophe ;  e.  g.  Aesch.  Choeph. 
935  ^^A«  1^^^  ^tfo-  TlpiafdSait  XP^"^  "  94^ 
i/iokt  <*  f  fiAct  Hfvwraticv  imxoh.  £um. 
143  lo^  lo6,  wSva^'  iwiBo/itv  ^w*  149 
tit  wot  At6t,  Mk\o909  w4\u.  Soph. 
Oed.  Tyr.  1313  Iw  fftcdrov^i^ii  Icb 
^(Xot.  Ant.  966  irc^  8)  Kuay^an^«977 
caret  Si  TaM6fAtPot,  (a)  At  the  end  of 
the  antistrophe ;  e.  g.  Aesch.  Enm.  161 
fiapd  rd  9€pifiapvtcpiC<»t  ix*^^  "  ^^  fi^MfV' 
p^  dp6finfcw  dyot  ix^tv.  Soph.  Oed.  Col. 
1456  lirrtnrcr  ai$ipt  St  Zf  v  « I471  cD  /Jiiyat 
Ci0ifp,  Si  Zcv.  E^.  136  aloit  Ua^ov/uum^ 
15a  aht,   hoKffCtit.     Ant.   614  $¥arw 


8*  bXlyocrw  xp^^o^  lirrdt  Aras,  (3)  In 
the  middle  of  the  antistrophe ;  e.  g. 
Soph.  Oed.  Tyr.  1 207  Io>  icXftvi^  OlSlvw 
§t6pa  » I  a  1 6 1^  Aoi^rov  riitvov.  Ant.  850 
lit  8i;0'rayor»869  Wt  hnrwoTfiM^,  Ear. 
Ale.  909  fj9rf  wpowtHfi  cDr  m  933 
fjhj  wapiKtHTfy.  Med.  839  icXttPordraM 
oofiay,  dtl  Hid,  kafAwporirov  <»  840  i)8v 
w6ovt  atpas,  dtl  8*  iwi$aKkopiiyav, 

*  The  following  commi,  or  portions 
of  commi,  in  Euripides  are  obviously 
antistrophic  in  the  lyrical  part — Ale. 
860  ff.,  Suppl.  797  ff.,  1123  ff.,  Troad. 
153  ff't  1303  ff.,  Hel.  168  ff.,  Andr. 
1173  ff..  El.  167  ff.,  Bacch.  1169  ff., 
Orest.  1 40  ff.,  1 246  ff. 
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ment ;  and  the  change  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  general 
spirit  of  his  tragedies. 

But  in  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  these  'commi'  exhibit  all 
the  symmetry  of  the  choral  odes,  and  are  remarkable  examples 
of  intricate  correspondence.  The  lyrical  portions  are  invariably 
antistrophic ;  and  the  desire  for  uniformity  extends  beyond 
mere  metrical  similarity.  When  the  strophe,  as  often  happens, 
is  divided  into  a  series  of  short  speeches,  the  antistrophe,  in 
nearly  every  instance,  is  divided  in  exactly  the  same  manner  ^ ; 
and  the  resemblance  between  the  corresponding  speeches  is 
intensified  by  the  recurrence  of  similar  words  and  cadences  *• 
Moreover,  if  the  dialogue  is  interspersed  with  iambic  lines,  the 
iambics  partake  of  the  antistrophic  character  of  the  lyrics,  and 
the  whole  passage  forms  an  elaborate  and  symmetrical  scheme*. 
Anapaestic  speeches,  when  they  form  part  of  a  '  commus,'  are 
treated  with  more  freedom ;  yet  they  too  are  often  partially 
responsive,  and  approximate  to  one  another  in  the  number 
of  their  lines  *. 

The  'stage  lyrics,'  as  we  have  seen,  are  practically  confined 
to  the  tragedy  of  Euripides,  and  their  history  is  like  that  of  the 
'  commus.'  When  they  occur  in  the  older  tragedy,  their  form 
is  mostly  antistrophic";  but  in  Euripides  this  arrangement  is 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  •. 

•  Cp.  Soph.  Ocd.  Col.  535-541=542-  repeated  in  the  antistrophe.    Cp.  the 

548  ;    Ant.    823-835  ■■  836-848,    849-  following  specimens  (where  the  figures 

859 ->  860-870.  denote   the   number  of  lines  in   each 

'  £.  g.  Ant.  829  1 1,  aM'=  840 1  i,  lit,  iambic  speech) ;  Oed.  Col.  1447-1476 

831   HA.  diro^crr.    XO.  wws\^%^l  HA.  (2.  I.  2-s3.  I.  2),  Aj.  364-393  (1.  I.  I. 

Mfifi;   XO.  vol,    Oed.   Col.  537  XO.  2-1.  i.  i.  2).    Again   in   Oed.  Col. 

fwa$§s,     01.  iwa0w  dXoar*  ^x<<>'*545  I477~i504  ^  g^o^P  ^^  short  speeches  is 

XO.  iieavts.    CI.  Uclpov  Ix«  ^  fUM.  balanced  by  a  longer  one  containing  the 

'  Thus  in  Aesch.  Pers.  256-289  each  same  number  of  lines  (2.  1.  2»5;. 

lyric  is  balanced  by  two  iambic  lines;  *  Aesch.  Prom.  127  ff.,  Agam.  1445 

in  Sept.  203-244  and  683-708  by  three  ff.,  Eum.  915  ff. ;  Soph.  Phil.  135  ff. 

iambic  lines.    In  Suppl.  346-406  the  *  So  Aesch.  Prom.  561  ff.,  Sept.  961 

king  replies  in  five  iambics  to  each  ff.;   Soph.  £1.  86  ff.,  123a  fL,  Trach. 

lyrical  utterance  of  the  chorus.    Cp.  1004  ff.     The  monody  in  Aesch.  Prom. 

Agam.  1072-1113  (two  iambics  in  each  88ff.  (mostly  iambics  and  anapaests), and 

case) ;    SuppL  734-760  (two  iambics).  that  in  Soph.  Oed.  Col.  237  ff.,  are  not 

In  Sophocles  the  arrangement  is  often  antistrophic. 

more    intricate,    a    group    of    iambic  *  Euripides    has    four    antistrophic 

speeches  in  the  strophe  being  exactly  amoebaea  (or  duets  belwceo  actors), 
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Still,  in  spite  of  the  relaxations  introduced  by  Euripides,  the 
lyrical  part  of  tragedy,  regarded  as  a  whole,  exemplifies  the 
Greek  passion  for  balanced  regularity  of  form.  The  same 
principle  of  composition  is  extended,  though  less  systematically, 
to  the  dialogue.  One  of  the  best  known  instances  is  the 
f^ivourite  '  stichomythia,*  or  conversation  in  alternate  lines, 
which  was  always  popular  on  the  Attic  stage.  This  scheme 
of  versification  is  used  chiefly  in  excited  discussions,  where  the 
speakers  are  hurried  along  by  the  eagerness  of  their  feelings ; 
and  verse  is  capped  with  verse,  and  question  and  answer 
bandied  to  and  fro,  with  the  rapidity  and  precision  of  a  piece 
of  machinery.  Often,  indeed,  towards  the  close  of  the  colloquy, 
as  the  excitement  becomes  more  intense,  even  a  single  line 
seems  too  long  for  the  impatience  of  the  actors,  and  half-verse 
is  flung  in  response  to  half-verse,  with  the  same  uniformity. 
In  addition  to  the  '  stichomythia '  there  are  many  examples  in 
Greek  tragedy  of  debates  in  which  couplet  corresponds  to 
couplet  throughout  a  regular  sequence  of  questions  and  replies  ^ 
Occasionally,  too,  a  striking  eflect  is  produced  by  the  systematic 
alternation  of  couplets  and  single  verses.  In  the  Prometheus, 
when  the  giant  Force  is  exulting  in  the  infliction  of  the 
punishment,  and  urging  the  reluctant  Hephaestus  to  the  work^ 
his  two-line  speeches  are  answered  in  each  case  by  a  single 
line  on  the  part  of  Hephaestus ;  and  this  inequality  in  length 
seems  to  intensify  the  contrast  between  the  respective  moods 
of  the  two  speakers  '• 

When  we  come  to  speeches  of  greater  size,  the  instances 
of  correspondence  occur  much  less  frequently,  and  are  confined 

viz.  Ale  343  if.,  Troad.  577  ff.,  Androm.  X"*?^^  dtrrlarpwpa. 

500  ff.,  £1.  1 1 77  ff.    The  following  ten  '  £.g.  Aesch.  Enm.  711-730;  Soph, 

monodies  are  antistrophic,  either  wholly  Oed.  Tyr.  106-131,  330-333,  Ant  536- 

or  in  part :— Rhes.  894  ff.,  Ale  393  ff.,  547,  £U  875-890;  Eur.  Hel.  1035- 

Snppl.  990  ft,  Troad.  ^  ff.,  308  ff.,  £1.  1084,  Bacch.  939-962,  Orest.  217-354, 

iia  ff.,  Phoen.  301  ff.,  Orest.  960  ff.,  Iph.  Anl.  819-854,  Hipp.  1064-1089, 

Ion  8a  ff.,  Androm.  1173  ff.    In  the  Troad.  51-68,  604-628. 

time  of  Aristotle  the  antistrophic  system  '  Prom.  36-81.    Sophocles  occasion- 

leems  to  have  been  generally  abandoned  ally  employs  the  same  device  in  a  more 

in  the  case  of  stage  lyrics.  Cp.  Problem.  intricate  manner,  as  in  Phil  639-650, 

19.. 15  r6  V  alr^  ofTior  moI  9i6n  tA  /aIv  where  the  sequence  is  2.  i.  i.  2.  2.  I. 

dvd  ffKtpnjs  oliK  dt^rhrpo^,  rd,  Zk  rov  I.  a. 
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as  a  rule  to  single  pairs,  instead  of  being  protracted  into 
a  series.  Still  it  not  uncommonly  happens  that  an  utterance  of 
from  three  to  ten  lines  is  balanced  by  a  response  of  exactly  the 
same  number  ^  Even  in  the  case  of  the  long  orations^  when 
they  &11  naturally  into  pairs,  and  are  spoken  in  opposition  one  to 
the  other,  there  is  a  tendency  to  make  them  uniform,  or  nearly 
uniform,  in  extent  Thus  Hecuba  and  Polymestor,  in  the  course 
of  their  debate,  both  make  a  speech  of  fifty- one  lines;  and 
Jason  replies  in  fifty-four  lines  to  the  fifty-five  of  Medea  *.  But 
the  Greek  poets  are  far  from  observing  any  fixed  rule  in  this 
matter,  and  in  many  cases  where  we  should  most  expect  it 
there  is  no  trace  even  of  an  approach  to  conformity.  In  the 
set  debates  between  Agamemnon  and  Teucer,  and  between 
Teucer  and  Menelaus,  at  the  end  of  the  Ajax,  the  respective 
orations  vary  considerably  in  length ;  and  in  the  celebrated 
scaie  of  the  Septem,  which  is  one  of  the  most  frequently  cited 
examples  of  symmetrical  arrangement,  out  of  the  seven  pairs  of 
q>eeches  only  two  correspond  exactly*. 

The  various  examples  of  antistrophic  dialogue  which  have 
just  been  enumerated  are  often  combined  together  into  a  whole 
scene  of  striking,  though  not  perfect,  regularity.  Instances 
occur  especially  in  those  controversial  disputes  which  b^n  in 
argument  and  end  in  invective.  The  debate  commences  with 
a  pair  of  long  speeches,  grave  and  deliberate  in  tone ;  then  as 
the  excitement  rises,  shorter  speeches  follow  in  alternation; 
these  lead  up  to  the  'stichomythia,'  with  its  rapid  play  of 
line  for  line  and  taunt  for  taunt;  then  finally,  as  the  crisis 
approaches,  the  speakers  become  more  breathless,  and  vent 
their  feelings  in  a  series  of  half-verses,  with  which  the  dispute 


1  £.  g.  Eur.  Ion  40 1-41  a  (three  lines), 
Heracleid.  784-791  (foar),  Ipb.  Taur. 
783-797  (£▼«).  CycL  353-269  (eight), 
333-249  (nine),  EL  880-899  (ten), 
Troad.  1260-1383  (twelve).  Sometimes 
these  oonespondoices  are  interlaced,  as 
in  Here.  For.  588-609  (7.  4. 7. 4),  Hip|>. 
695-731  (7.  3.  3.  7.  a.  7),  Ale.  546-567 
(5.  3.  8.  2.  5). 

*  Hcc    1 133-1 337,  Med.  465-575. 


Cp.  also  Ant  639  ff.  (Crcoa  forty^wo 
lines,  Haemon  forty-one),  Phoen.  469 
flf.  (Polyneices  twenty-eight,  Eteocles 
twenty-seren),  Oed,  Tyr.  380  flF.  (Oedi- 
pus  twenty-foor,  Teirestas  twenty-ooe). 
'  Soph.  Aj.  105  a  ff.;  Aesch.  Sept. 
375-676  (where  the  length  of  the 
speeches  is  as  foUows,  aa-ao,  15-15, 
15-9.  «5-*o»  M->3.  »9-^  «^24). 
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is  concluded.  Schemes  of  this  kind  are  especially  frequent 
in  Euripides,  by  whom  they  are  reduced  to  a  regular  system  * ; 
but  they  occur  in  a  more  or  less  modified  form  in  the  other 
dramatists. 

There  is  also  another  species  of  antistrophic  arrangement 
which  consists  in  balancing  a  series  of  short  speeches  against 
one  or  two  longer  ones.  This  kind  of  correspondence,  if  carried 
to  any  extent,  would  be  far  beyond  the  perceptive  powers  of  an 
ordinary  spectator ;  and  many  examples  which  scholars  have 
brought  to  light  are  no  doubt  casual  coincidences.  But  there 
are  certain  cases  of  a  more  simple  character  which  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  mere  chance.  Thus  in  the 
Andromache  the  ten-line  speech  of  Menelaus  is  followed  by 
a  ' stichomythia *  of  ten  lines'.  In  the  Medea,  Creon  makes 
a  speech  of  eight  verses,  then  comes  a  'stichomythia'  of 
sixteen,  and  then  Medea  concludes  with  eight  verses  of  reply'. 
Numerous  instances  of  a  similar  character  might  be  cited  *. 

Lastly,  even  in  individual  speeches  it  is  oden  possible  to 
detect  traces  of  antistrophic  correspondence.  One  of  the 
clearest  examples  is  the  great  oration  of  Medea,  in  which  she 
unfolds  for  the  first  time  her  plans  of  vengeance.  The  speech 
falls  into  two  parts.  In  the  first,  after  a  preliminary  couplet, 
she  proceeds  to  reveal  her  various  purposes  in  four  stanzas  of 
five  lines  each.  Then  comes  a  pause  and  an  exclamation  of 
doubt.  Then  she  breaks  oflF  afresh,  with  new  suggestions  and 
designs,  which  are  contained  in  three  stanzas  of  three  lines 
each.  Then  follows  an  outburst  of  furious  indignation,  in 
a  sentence  of  six  lines ;  and  the  speech  concludes  with  another 
series  of  three-line  stanzas,  filled  with  self-exhortations.  The 
arrangement  is  too  systematic  to  be  merely  accidental,  and  has 
a  fine  rhetorical  impressiveness.     The  succession  of  uniform 

'  There  is  a  good  example  of  iuch  a  i    i.  i  =3.  a).    In  Hec.  402-437  there 

debate  in  Phoen.  446  ff.  is  first  a  speech  of  twelve  lines^  then  a 

*  Androm.  425-444.  stichomythia  of  twelve  lines,  then  the 
'  Med.  316-347.  dialogue  takes  a  fresh  turn,  and  a  sticho- 

*  Thus  in  Iph.  Tanr.  130a  1326  the  mythia  of  six  lines  is  followed  by  a 
passage  of  twenty-five  lines  is  divided  speech  of  six  lines  (ii«i2Xi,  6x 
into  five  gronps  (5  «  a.  2.  i «  5  « I.  1.       I  s^  6). 
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periods,  following  one  another  like  stroke  upon  stroke,  reflects 
the  inexorable  fixity  of  her  hatred;  while  the  change  of  struc- 
ture,  and  the  more  rapid  movement,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
speech,  correspond  exactly  with  the  sudden  alteration  in  her 
thoughts  \ 

Instances  of  a  less  intricate  kind,  where  a  speech  is  simply 
divided  into  two  equal  and  responsive  portions,  are  comparatively 
frequent  We  may  mention,  as  a  specimen,  one  of  the  speeches 
of  Orestes  in  the  Iphigeneia,  where,  out  of  the  twelve  lines  which 
it  contains,  the  first  six  are  devoted  to  a  protest  against  the 
sacrifice  of  Pylades,  the  remaining  six  to  the  offer  of  himself  as 
the  victim ". 

The  above  examples  show  that  even  in  the  dialogue  of  Greek 
tragedy  the  principle  of  S3nnmetrical  correspondence  prevailed 
to  a  much  wider  extent  than  any  modem  poet  would  care  to 
imitate.  But  the  artistic  sense  of  the  Greeks  prevented  them 
from  pushing  this  principle  to  extremes,  or  from  effacing  the 
beauty  and  spontaneity  of  their  drama  by  mathematical  regularity 
of  form.  The  tragic  dialogue  alternates  gracefully  between 
strictness  and  freedom ;  the  laws  of  exact  S3mimetry,  though 
often  enforced,  are  more  frequently  relaxed,  or  even  entirely 
disregarded ;  and  their  occasional  observance,  without  forcing 
itself  unduly  upon  the  attention,  merely  serves  to  impress  the 
mind  with  a  general  sense  of  harmony  and  proportion* 

Some  critics,  not  content  with  these  moderate  results,  have 
produced  a  more  elaborate  theory  on  the  subject,  and  have 
professed  to  discover,  in  the  structure  of  the  ancient  tragedy, 
one  vast  system  of  antistrophic  balance,  which  they  call  the 
'grosse  responsion/  According  to  this  system  every  part  of 
a  tragedy,  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest,  answers  to  some 
other  part  in  a  gradually  ascending  scale.  Line  corresponds 
to  line,  sentence  to  sentence,  and  speech  to  speech ;  groups  of 
speeches  are  balanced  by  groups  of  speeches,  and  whole  scenes 

'  Med.-  364-408.     In    many  other  successive  sentences  contjun  the  following 

speeches,  though  the  arrangement  is  not  number  of  lines— 4.  5.  5.  3.  4.  5.  5.  5), 

exactly  symmetrical,  there  is  a  tendency  ibid.  500-534  (3.  4.  4.  4.  5.  5.  3.  5.  a). 

to  repeat  stanzas  of  the  same  length,  *  Iph.  Taor.  597-608.  Cp.  Heracleid. 

c  g.    Heracleic*.   389-424  (where  the  539-546,  Hec.  850-863,  &c« 
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by  whole  scenes.  Out  of  this  intricate  series  of  interfacing 
relationships,  and  responsions  within  responsions,  there  slowly 
arises,  to  the  mind  that  is  able  to  grasp  such  complexities, 
a  majestic  structure  of  ordered  and  systematic  harmony. 

The  first  impulse  to  this  kind  of  speculation  was  given  about 
forty  years  ago  by  a  paper  of  Ritschl's  on  the  descriptive 
episode  in  the  Septem  ^  Then  Ribbeck  proceeded  to  arrange 
the  Prometheus  Vinctus  in  symmetrical  form  ■.  Then  followed 
a  long  series  of  papers  and  treatises,  in  which  the  tragedies  of 
the  other  dramatists  were  handled  in  the  same  manner  *.  The 
elaboration  of  these  complicated  schemes  is  founded  mainly  on 
three  principles.  In  the  first  place  it  is  assumed  that  all  the 
longer  speeches,  without  exception,  are  divisible  into  stanzas ; 
and  this  division  is  resolutely  carried  out,  oilen  in  defiance  of 
the  sense.  Secondly,  the  passages  written  in  'stichomythia' 
are  forced  into  a  series  of  alternate  groups,  with  a  similar 
disregard  for  the  meaning.  Thirdly,  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  an  aggregate  of  little  speeches  may  be  balanced  by  one  or 
two  speeches  of  greater  length,  even  when  the  respective  groups 
are  separated  by  fifty  or  a  hundred  lines  of  dialogue.  Yet  even 
these  three  principles,  though  used  with  the  utmost  freedom, 
are  found  to  be  insufficient  in  themselves,  and  it  is  only  by 
a  free  manipulation  of  the  text,  and  by  stretching  out  speeches 
here,  and  cutting  off  verses  there,  that  it  is  possible  to  attain 
the  required  symmetry.  Results  effected  by  means  of  such 
violence  must  obviously  be  of  very  little  value ;  and  the  futility 
of  the  whole  process  has  been  curiously  demonstrated  in  a 
recent  treatise  by  Zielinski,  in  which  he  shows  that,  if  the  same 
licence  is  permitted  in  other  cases,  any  ordinary  modem  drama, 
such  as  Schiller's  Wallenstein,  may  be  reduced  to  a  shape  of 
equal  regularity*. 

Another  objection  to  these  vast  schemes  of  correspondence 

^  JthrbucherfHrclassischePhilologie,  (Jabrbiicher  fiir  class.  Philol.  toI.  79, 

vol.  77  (1858),  p.  761  ff.  p.  721  ff.) ;  Oeri,  Die  grosse  RespoDsion, 

*  Qna  Aeschylus  arte  in  Prometheo  Berlin,  1880.     For  other  treatises  see 
fiabiila  diverbia  composuerit,  Bern,  1859.  ^^^^>  ('"cch.  Literatnr,  toL  3,  p.  223. 

*  £.  g.  Weil,   Die    Gliederung    des  *  Zielinski,  Die  Gliedening  der  alt- 
diamatischeii  Redtativs  bei  Aeichylos  attischen  Komoedie,  p.  387  ff. 

C  C 
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is  their  apparent  uselessness.  No  ear  could  appreciate  such 
intricate  connexions^  or  notice  the  relation  between  distant 
passages,  and  scenes  widely  removed  firom  one  another.  Even 
when  placed  on  paper,  in  the  form  of  a  diagram,  such  combina- 
tions are  difficult  to  follow ;  and  it  would  have  been  useless  to 
expect  that  they  could  attract  the  attention  of  a  casual  audience, 
whose  minds  were  engrossed  by  the  plot  and  the  characters, 
and  who  had  no  diagram  to  assist  them.  The  authors  of  the 
theory  admit  these  difficulties,  but  evade  them  by  supposing 
that  the  whole  of  each  play  was  accompanied  with  music,  and 
that  the  recurrence  of  the  same  musical  phrases  emphasised  the 
structural  connexions,  and  impressed  them  upon  the  attention 
of  the  spectator.  But  apart  from  the  fact  that  a  mere  instru- 
mental accompaniment  would  be  inadequate  for  the  purpose, 
the  whole  assumption  is  contrary  to  the  evidence  upon  the 
subject.  Indeed,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  from  the  testin^ony  of 
ancient  writers,  that  the  music  in  a  Greek  tragedy  was  restricted 
to  the  lyrical  portions  of  the  performance,  and  that  the  iambic 
dialogue  consisted  of  speech  alone  \ 

The' subject  of  symmetrical  structure  is  closely  related  to 
another  very  intricate  question,  concerning  the  division  of  the 
verses  in  the  choral  odes.  In  Greek  lyrical  poetry  the  first  and 
smallest  combination  of  feet  was  called  a  'colon'  or  clause. 
Larger  combinations,  consisting  of  two  or  more  '  cola,'  were 
styled  'periods'  or  verses.  The  'periods'  formed  the  im- 
portant divisions,  being  separated  from  one  another  by  a  distinct 
pause  in  the  rhythm,  and  by  the  admission  of  the  hiatus.  Hence 
it  follows  that  the  beauty  of  the  cadence  in  an  ancient  lyrical 
poem  must  have  depended  to  a  large  extent  on  the  harmonious 
succession  and  combination  of  these  '  periods.' 

Unfortunately,  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Attic  dramatists  the 
odes  are  arranged  in  'cola,'  and  the  'periods'  are  undis- 
tinguished. But  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that,  as 
originally  divided,  the  verses  were  of  greater  length '.     Thus 

*  See  on  this  point  the  Attic  Theatre,  schen     Drama     (Sitzungsberichte    der 

p.  241.  Akademic  dcr  Wissenschaften  zu  Miin* 

'Sec    Christ's    article,    Worth    der  chcD»  1871,  p.  603  ff.}. 
{iberlieferten  Kolomctrie  in  dem  griechi- 
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the  Medicean  manuscript  of  Sophocles  appends  to  each  play 
the  number  of  the  lines  which  it  contains ;  and  the  number  in 
everycase  is  smaller  by  a  third  or  fifth  than  the  actual  number 
of  the  verses  in  the  manuscript.  The  notice  therefore  obviously 
points  back  to  some  older  condition  of  the  dramas,  when  the 
lyrics  were  differently  divided.  Again,  the  Latin  metrical 
writers  occasionally  ascribe  to  Aeschylus  and  Euripides  forms 
of  lyrical  verse  which  are  much  longer  than  any  to  be  found 
in  the  existing  texts  \  Many  corruptions,  also,  have  arisen 
between  successive  'cola,' which  it  would  be  difficult  to  account 
for  except  on  the  supposition  that  the  two  '  cola '  were  originally 
written  in  one  line*.  Sometimes,  too,  a  single  verse  of  the 
strophe  appears  as  two  successive  verses  in  the  antistrophe '. 
Hence  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  arrangement  in  the 
manuscripts  is  a  modification  of  an  older  system  in  which  the 
lyrics  were  arranged  in  'periods.'  It  is  known,  in  the  case  of 
Pindar  and  Simonides,  that  a  similar  substitution  of  '  cola '  for 
'  periods  '  was  introduced  by  the  Alexandrian  grammarians,  and 
especially  by  Aristophanes  * ;  but  whether  the  manipulation  of 
the  dramatic  lyrics  took  place  about  the  same  time,  or  at  a  later 
date,  is  uncertain. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  arrangement 
of  the  manuscripts  was  followed  in  the  printed  texts.  Since 
that  time  continuous  attempts  have  been  made,  both  in  the 
works  of  the  dramatists  and  in  those  of  the  lyric  poets,  to 
discover  the  original  'periods,'  and  restore  the  rhythm  to  its 
ancient  beauty.  The  process  was  first  undertaken  by  B6ckh, 
in  his  edition  of  Pindar,  and  by  Hermann,  in  his  editions  of 

^  Victorinns,  3.  3*  4 ;  Photins,  8.  3.         248,  349  yvfupidioi  rf  ttovrat  \  mrp^t 

*  Thus  in  Aescb.  A  gam.  717  (l^^c^cr      *Icj\mov, 

52  Xiovra  |  atviv  96fioit  dyAXaicroy)  the  *  Dion.  Hal.,  De  Comp.  Verb.  c.  aa 

corruption  of  kiovros  fytv  into  kiovra  (of  one  of  Pindar's  odes)  icwKa  H  fu 

fflnv  might  easilyarise  when  the  two  cola  d4£ai  kiytiy  oCx  in 'ApKjrwp^fjs  fj  tSv 

were  written  ai  one  period,  and  the  6kXwy  rit  /uTpiitwv  imtSiffuiat  rcU  (fddt, 

words  appeared  as  AEOMTOCININ.  dXX'  olt  4  <pvett  d^ioi  Ziaipuv  rdy  xi'^w, 

*  Thus  £ar.Troad.  316, 31 77^01^1  rdv  Ibid.  c.  a6  (of  an  ode  of  Simonides) 
9aviirra  \  'waripa  varpiBa  re  *«  333  lAi^o'c  yiypavreu  52  leard  Siao'roXaf,  ovx  Stw 
rfS*  kMMt  ^<r*  i/U$ty  itohw.  Ale.  *Afii<rro<p6yris  4  ^kos  rit  icartettcvturt 
344  obfAptai  r«  Krai  Kc^^Aas  ZpoftcUov^  Mofkary,  dXk*  Sw  6w€(dt  \6yos  dmuru. 

c  c  a 
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the  dramatic  poets.  In  the  case  of  Pindar  the  restoration  has 
been  effected  with  success  and  certainty,  owing  to  the  fact  that, 
as  the  same  form  of  strophe  continually  recurs,  it  is  possible  to 
determine  the  conclusions  of  the  verses  by  noticing  all  those 
fdaces  where  hiatus  is  permitted.  But  in  the  tragic  poets,  as 
the  same  strophe  is  only  repeated  once,  this  kind  of  evidence  is 
unattainable.  The  editors  have  nothing  to  rely  on  but  their 
own  individual  taste  and  feeling ;  and  the  uncertainty  of  such 
guides  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  is  shown  by  a  ^ance  at  the 
different  editions  of  the  ancient  tragedies,  where  the  utmost 
diversity  prevails  in  the  arrangement  of  the  lyrics. 

A  new  theory  as  to  the  composition  of  the  choral  odes,  which, 
if  true,  would  go  far  to  solve  the  whole  problem,  has  been  put 
forward  in  recent  years  by  J.  H.  Schmidt,  who  supposes  that, 
in  addition  to  the  correspondence  between  strophe  and  anti- 
strophe,  each  individual  strophe  contained  within  itself  an 
antistrophic  arrangement  which  he  calls  '  eurhythmy  ^'  Some- 
times this  arrangement  was  of  a  simple  kind,  a  verse  or  group 
of  verses  being  exactly  repeated ;  sometimes  it  became  more 
complex,  the  first  verse  of  the  strophe  corresponding  to  the 
last,  the  second  to  the  last  but  one,  and  so  on.  Schmidt  has 
rearranged  the  odes  of  Pindar,  and  those  of  the  dramatic  poets, 
in  accordance  with  this  principle;  and  if  his  system  were 
correct,  it  would  restore  with  more  or  less  accuracy  the  original 
divisions.  But  though  adopted  by  some  distinguished  scholars, 
it  is  open  to  the  grave  objection  that  none  of  the  ancient  metrical 
writers  show  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  its  rules'.  The 
fact,  also,  that  Schmidt  has  been  able  to  arrange  the  text  in  this 
antistrophic  order  is  not  in  itself  conclusive.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  choral  odes,  like  the  dialogue,  often  approximate  to 
a  symmetrical  structure ;  and  the  fluctuating  value  of  the  long 

^  Hif  theory  is  explained  at  length  in  to  the  Rhythmic  and  Metric  of   the 

the  four  Tolumes  of  his  Knnstformen  Classical  Languages,  London,  1879). 
der  griechlschen  Poesie,  Leipzig,  1868-  '  See  the  discussion  of  the  question 

187  a  ;  and  in  a  summarised  form  in  his  in    Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities, 

Leitfaden  in  der  Rhythmik  und  Metrik  toL  ii.  p.  564 ;  and  in  Christ's  article  on 

der  classischen  Sprachen,  Leipzig,  1869  Kolometiie,  quoted  on  p.  386,  note  a. 
(translated  by  ProC  White,  Introduction 
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syllable,  which  might  occasionally  be  the  equivalent  of  from 
three  to  five  shorts,  facilitates  the  manipulation  of  the  metre. 
Nor,  again,  does  it  appear  by  any  means  certain  that  these 
various  correspondences,  some  of  which  are  of  the  most 
intricate  character,  would  have  been  perceived  or  appreciated 
by  the  audience  in  the  theatre,  even  though  their  recurrence 
was  accentuated  by  a  musical  accompaniment  and  by  the 
movements  of  the  dancers.  For  these  reasons,  therefore,  it 
is  perhaps  unsafe  to  regard  '  eurhythmy '  as  an  infallible  guide 
in  the  investigation  of  the  ancient  metres,  or  to  assume  that  the 
question  of  the  periodic  divisions  in  the  choral  odes  has  as  yet 
been  finally  settled. 

§  10.    The  Safyric  Drama. 

The  origin  of  the  sat3rric  drama  as  a  distinct  species  of  art  was 
explained  in  connexion  with  the  early  history  of  tragedy,  and 
its  leading  characteristics  were  there  briefly  described  *.  Only 
a  single  specimen  now  survives.  But  the  type  of  composition 
is  so  peculiar  in  itself,  and  so  interesting  as  an  illustration  of 
ancient  manners,  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  collect  together 
in  the  present  section  some  further  information  concerning  its 
general  style  and  structure. 

The  purpose  of  the  satyric  play  was  to  combine  in  a  single 
performance  the  dignity  of  tragedy  and  the  boisterous  licence  of 
the  primitive  dith3rramb.  The  characters  were  accordingly  divided 
into  two  sets,  corresponding  to  this  difference  of  qualities.  The 
sportive  element  was  represented,  in  the  orchestra,  by  the 
chorus  of  satyrs,  who  formed  an  essential  part  of  every  satyric 
composition,  and  gave  their  name  to  the  species '.  On  the  stage, 
again,  it  was  represented  by  the  old  Silenus,  the  drunken  follower 
of  Dionysus  • ;   and  by  various  other  mythological  beings  of 

'  See  p.  40.  inscriptions  (e.  g.  Corp.  Ins.  Gr.  1584 

'  The  importance  of  the  chorus  of  moirfT^t  carvpwy  'A/upiat).    In  Horace's 

satyrs  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  description  of  the  satyric  drama  (Ars 

satyric  play  was  regularly  called  <rcirv/K>i,  Poet,   aao-350)  the  presence    of  the 

as  well  as  Zpdfta  carvptieSif  (e.  g.  Suidas  Satyri  or  Fauni  is  assumed  throughout. 

T.  npariyar  v/hDtm  iypwfft   eanSpovt,  *  Pollux,  4.  1 1 8.     Horace,  ibid.  339. 

Argum.  Eur.  Med.  etpiaral  cdrvpoi).  Silenus  is  a  principal  character  in  the 

2drvfioi  is  the  form  commonly  used  in  Cyclops  of  Euripides. 
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a  not  very  serious  type,  from  the  jovial  Hercules,  and  the  crafty 
Autolycus,  to  the  maimed  and  long-suffering  Hephaestus  ^  The 
grave  and  serious  element  was  supplied  by  the  presence  of  heroic 
characters,  borrowed  from  the  tragic  stagey  ndio  were  expected 
to  mix  freely  with  their  disreputable  nei^bours,  and  to  adapt 
themselves  to  their  new  surroundings,  without  compromising 
their  dignity '.  In  this  rather  difficult  proceeding  they  were 
not  always  equally  successful,  and  sometimes  appear  to  have 
descended  to  the  level  of  their  associates,  as  in  certain  pla3rs 
of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  in  which  Odysseus  and  the  other 
Greek  chieftains  were  introduced  upon  the  stage  in  a  state  of 
riotous  drunkenness,  and  pelted  one  another  with  various 
missiles'.  But  in  most  cases,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  example 
of  the  Cyclops,  as  well  as  from  the  precepts  of  Horace,  the 
traditional  respect  for  the  reputation  of  the  old  mythical  heroes 
was  sufficient  to  preserve  them  from  degradation  at  the  hands 
of  the  poet\  In  consequence  of  this  feeling  the  satyric 
drama,  as  generally  conceived  and  written,  was  not  a  mere 
parody  on  the  heroic  legends,  but  a  peculiar  combination  of 
impudence  and  indecency  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  dignity  and 
courteousness  on  the  other;  and  even  in  its  more  sportive 
and  lascivious  portions  it  seems  to  have  frequently  retained 
a  certain  flavour  of  pastoral  romance  and  idyllic  simplicity, 
which  discriminated  it  from  the  more  everyday  tone  of  the 
comic  stage'. 


*  Cp.  the  'Hipatarot  ffarvpucSs  of 
Achaens,  the  Avt6\vmos  <raTvpuc6s  of 
EuripideSi  and  the  'H/xmA^s  aarvpticdi 
of  Sophocles  aod  Astydamas  (Nauck, 
Trag.  Graec.  Frag.  p.  963  ff.). 

■  Horace,  An  Poet.  225-230. 

'  Athen.  p.  17  Alax^^os  yow  Avptvus 
wov  vapdy€i  fic^vovras  rovs  "EXXijvaSf  ws 
KOI  rds  dfuHaf  dWrfKots  wtptxarayyvvcu 
.  .  .  teai  So^oxA^f  Sc  iv  *Axotwv  Zw- 
Sc/vF^.  Cp.  the  fragments  in  Nauck, 
ibid.,  pp.  58  and  161. 

*  Horace, ibid. 225  ff.'  ita  commendare 
dicaces  |  conveniet  satyros,  ita  vertere 
seria  ludo,  |  ne  quicunque  deus,  quicnn- 


que  adhibebitur  heros  |  .  •  .  migret  in 
obscnras  humili  sermone  tabemas  |  .  .  • 
cffutire  leves  indigna  Tragoedia  versus  | 
.  .  .  intererit  satjris  panlnm  pndibunda 
protervis.*  On  the  treatment  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Odysseus  in  the  Cyclops  see  p.  31 7. 
*  Ibid.  236  ff.  '  silvis  dcducti  caveant 
me  iudice  Fauni  |  ne  velot  innati  triviis 
ac  paene  forenses  | . . .  immonda  crepent 
iguominiosaqne  dicta  . .  .  nee  sic  eoitar 
tragico  differre  colon  |  ut  nihil  intersit 
Davnsne  loqnator  et  andax  |  Pythias  . . . 
an  custos  famulusque  dei  Silenns 
alnmui.* 
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The  form  resembled  in  the  main  that  of  tragedy,  but  the 
metres  were  freer  and  more  irregular  \  Lyrical  anapaests  took 
the  place  of  the  regular  systems  in  the  entrance  songs  of  the 
chorus*.  The  iambic  formed  -a  sort  of  compromise,  in  its 
structural  character,  between  the  tragic  and  the  comic  mode 
of  versification,  admitting  trisyllabic  feet  with  comparative  fre- 
quency, but  using  this  liberty  in  a  more  sparing  manner  than  it 
was  used  by  comedy.  There  was  a  distinction,  however,  as 
regards  the  treatment  of  the  iambic,  between  the  lines  spoken 
by  the  heroes,  and  those  assigned  to  their  lively  associates.  In 
fact,  the  language  of  the  heroic  characters  seems  to  have  differed 
very  little  from  that  of  tragedy ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  less  digni- 
fied portions  of  the  play  that  metrical  licence  prevailed  to  any 
great  extent*.  As  for  the  dances  which  accompanied  the  lyrical 
odes,  they  were  of  a  brisk  and  lascivious  character,  and  their 
general  style  may  be  readily  conceived  from  the  numerous  repre- 
sentations, on  vases  and  elsewhere,  of  groups  of  dancing  satyrs '. 

The  subjects  of  the  older  satyric  drama  were  no  doubt  taken 
mainly  from  the  legends  about  Dionysus,  the  patron  of  the 
satyrs,  and  dealt  especially  with  the  introduction  of  wine 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  the  strange  eifects  of 
the  new  gift  upon  inexperienced  drinkers.  Such  appears  to 
have  been  the  plot  of  the  Lycurgus  of  Aeschylus,  and  the 


*  The  general  arrangement  of  the 
Cyclops  is  much  like  that  of  an  ordinary 
tragedy. 

'  Cyclops,  41  ff.  Cp.  VictorinuSi  a. 
II.  7. 

'  The  difference  is  seen  very  clearly 
in  the  use  of  the  anapaest,  which  was 
admitted  by  the  satyric  drama,  as  well 
as  comedy,  into  any  of  the  first  five  feet, 
while  in  tragedy  it  was  confined  to  the 
first  alone,  except  in  the  case  of  proper 
names.  Now  if  we  turn  to  the  Cyclops, 
we  find  eighteen  instances  of  this  licence 
(anapaests  in  feet  other  than  the  first)  ; 
but  in  every  case  the  licence  is  confined 
to  verses  spoken  by  characters  of  the 
'  satyric*  type  (Polyphemus, Silenps,  and 
the  choins),  and  there  is  not  a  single 


example  of  its  occurrence  in  the  speeches 
assigned  to  Odysseus.  The  instances 
are  to  be  found  in  lines  154  (4th  foot), 
332  (4th),  234  (3rd),  242  (5th),  260 
(2nd),  272  (2nd),  274  (5th),  334  (2nd), 
558  (4th),  562  (2nd),  566  (4th),  58a 
(2nd  and  5lh),  588  (2nd),  637  (5th),  646 
(5th),  647  (2nd),  684  (2nd). 

*  Pollux,  4. 99  ttifi  h\  6pxfjfiircaw  .  «  . 
aiKiwii  carvpiie^.  Philostrat  Imag.  I.  a  a 
aarvpojv  b^  i}5^  ftiv  rd  aipohpbv  tr% 
hpxovvrai,  Dionys.  Antiq.  Rom.  7.  a 
ol  TMV  aarvpiarSiv  kwSfivtvoy  X^P^  '''^ 
'EK\rprt/efiv  dbwpopovyrtt  aUiVViV  .  .  . 
ovTOi  xarifficcawroy  rt  iicac  /varffii/iot/Fro 
rdis  avov^ias  Kiv^ctis,  ivl  rd  ytkoi&rtpa 
fAt7a(pipovT€s.  The  atKtvyis  is  mentioned 
by  Euripides  in  the  Cyclops,  37  ff. 
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Uionjsiacis  of  SnphrffilfB  \  Bat,  in  dae  the  dfde  of 
•msEB  caetendcfl,  and  jmy  jiftfle  ailiwiiaiirMl,  if  capable  of  grolesque  and 
•InaicrDiis  treatiiifTit.  As  far  tfce  presence  of  the  satyrs  at  these 
VBiiois  occamcDCcs,  it  s^dH  casilj  be  aooonnted  for  by  a  Bction 
SDunlBr  to  iSxat  ^nqikfyai  in  l3ae  Cydaps  of  Euripides. 

Otne  iKsrj  Jkvoui'Jle  soniroe  of  aamsement  was  provided  by  the 
^ptaont  ilegssDds  abcnit  die  pvdiisloric  J^gc^  such  as  the  theft  of 
fire  bjr  RnametSaeiB,  die  daoagienNis  cfaanns  of  Pandora,  or  the 
faEly  ciTdK  SDen  vlu^  after  seccivuig  the  gift  of  munortality  firom 
Zens,  canied  it  faoBie  an  a  dook^,  and  then  alhrned  the  latter 
to  nrhaT>ge  it  far  a  driok  of  water*.  Stories  of  giants  and 
■mi^ri!s>,  like  Antaeus  and  Bosiris^  or  of  thieves  and  robbers. 
Eke  Aululyms  and  Sciron,  also  siqiplied  material*.  The  more 
Cuidftd  and  marvdloias  side  of  nqrthology  would  likewise 
natmally  adapt  itsdf  to  satyric  treatment.  lo  with  the  cow's 
homs^  and  her  gaoler,  the  hondrcd-eyed  Argus^  formed  the 
subject  of  a  play  by  S(^)hocles*;  and  a  scene  ftom  this,  or  from 
some  similar  composition,  is  depicted  on  one  of  the  ancient 
vases,  and  represents  Aigus  asleep  on  the  ground,  and  Hermes 
striving  to  kin  him,  but  hindered  by  satyrs,  idiOe  lo  sits  watch- 
ing on  a  rock*.  Perseus  returning  from  his  wanderings,  and 
terrifying  the  satyrs  with  the  aspect  of  the  Goi^gon's  head,  is 

^  Frag.  Acsch.  i34(Naiick).  Aneod. 
Beklu  p.  385  Mol  Xo^okX^  iv  rf  Aiorv- 
ffiOMf  carvfiucif  M  ocirov  vpSnai^  jtvoo" 
fUvmw  r«r  card  ri^  x*>P^  varvftm  *  votfcr 
90T*  iXvwop  £0c  f^/wr  dy$ot  <iy<ar ; '  The 
Hepbaestnf  of  Achaens  also  seems  to 
ba?e  dealt  with  a  Diooysiac  subject 
(llephaestns  enraged  against  Hera,  and 
iubfeqoently  mollified  by  Diooysns  with 
a  present  of  wine).  Cp.  Nanck,  Trag. 
Graec.  Frag.  p.  750. 

'  Cp.  the  npofjifjBtht  Uvpieatvt  of  Aes- 
chylus, and  the  Uan'i^ttpa  and  Kw<poi  of 
Hopbocles  (Nauck,  pp.  68,  209,  237). 
The  npofjiri0i^  depicted,  among  other 
things,  the  astonishment  which  the  new 
discovery  of  fire  caused  among  the 
satyrs,  one  of  whom  tried  to  kiss  the 
Damts,  but  was  warned  by  Prometheus 
of  the  Qonsequences  (jpAyof  y^vtioi^  ipa 


If  cv  7f). 

•  Ail  'Arrmot  was  written  both  by 
Aristias  and  by  Phrynichus.  A  Bovctpis, 
an  AvroAvcof,  and  a  Ttripm^  occur  among 
the  satyric  plays  of  Euripides.  To  the 
same  class  also  belong  the  Hav^  of 
Euripides,  the  *A/wKot  of  Sophocles, 
the  K*pKvit¥  of  Aeschylus,  and  the 
Kv«A«^  of  Aristias  (see  NauJc,  p. 
963  if.).  This  latter  play  dealt  with 
the  same  story  as  the  Cyclops  of  Euri* 
pides,  and  contained  a  remark  by  Poly- 
phemus on  the  folly  of  diluting  wine 
(d«6A«ras  T^  oTyor  iwtxioi  i^p)  which 
passed  into  a  proverb  (Nauck,  p.  727). 

*  Thelvaxof  (Naudc,  p.  188). 

'  The  painting  is  described  by  O.  Jahn 
in  Berichte  der  siichsischen  Gesellschaft 
der  Wiiienschaften,  1847,  P*  ^9^* 
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another  episode  which  occurs  not  infrequently  in  paintings  taken 
from  the  satyric  drama  ^ 

The  more  ordinary  kinds  of  legend  might  also  be  treated  in 
a  satyric  vein,  especially  tales  of  love  and  wedlock.  The  rescue 
of  Amymone  from  the  clutches  of  the  savage  by  her  lover 
Poseidon  is  an  example  of  this  kind,  as  also  the  marriage  of 
Helen,  and  the  effect  of  her  beauty  upon  the  impressionable 
satyrs".  Sometimes  even  serious  and  tragic  myths  were 
distorted  into  burlesque.  The  legends  of  Alcmaeon  and  Am- 
phiaraus  suffered  this  transformation ' ;  and  in  the  Theban 
tetralogy  of  Aeschylus  the  visitation  of  the  Sphinx,  which  had 
caused  all  the  horrors  of  the  three  tragedies,  became  a  subject 
for  humour  in  the  concluding  satyric  play*.  Possibly  this  com- 
position supplied  the  motive  for  an  ancient  vase-painting,  which 
represents  the  Sphinx  as  reclining  on  a  rock,  while  Silenus, 
standing  close  by,  makes  drunken  love  to  her,  and  endeavours 
to  win  her  affections  with  the  present  of  a  bird  *. 

But  the  adventures  of  Hercules  were  far  the  most  popular  of 
all  subjects  for  satyric  drama.  Hercules  himself,  with  his  hearty 
and  genial  temper,  exactly  suited  the  tone  of  the  performance ; 
and  his  strange  combats  and  distant  wanderings  in  every 
region  of  the  earth  harmonised  with  the  rude  surroundings 
of  the  satyric  scenery.  Hence  numerous  plays  were  based  on 
the  successive  events  in  his  career,  such  as  his  subjection  to  the 
caprice  of  Omphale,  his  descent  to  Hades  in  pursuit  of  Cerberus, 
and  his  residence  with  the  tyrant  Eurystheus'.  In  one  of  the 
most  popular  satyric  plays  of  Euripides  he  was  represented 
as  the  slave  of  a  certain  Syleus,  whose  house  he  proceeded  to 


^  Sec  O.  Jahn,  Satjrrn  und  Satjrdrama 
an  Vasen  (Philologns,  toI.  37,  taC  i.  a 
and  3). 

'  Such  were  the  sohjects  of  the  'A/xv- 
ttwmi  of  Aeschylus,  and  the  'EXci^r 
Taftof  of  Sophocles  (Naack,  pp.  6  and 
172).  Cp.  the  'Ax<AAiwf  kpaaral  of 
Sophocles. 

'  An  *AXjtttiafv  was  written  by 
Achaens,  and  an  'Afi^iiptvt  by  Sopho- 
dct    both  satyric  plays.    Cp.  also  the 


*A$ifJias  of  Xenocles,  and  the  T^kt^ 
of  Sophocles  (Naack,  p.  963  (L), 

*  Argnm.  Aesch.  Sept.  Mica  Aai^, 
Oldivodc,  *Eirrd  kwl  e^fiatf  Xtptyyl  carv 
ptici. 

'  Jahn,  Berichte  der  sachs.  GeselU 
der  Wissenschaften,  1847,  p.  294. 

*  Cp.  the  'OfupdXfi  of  Achaens  and  of 
Ion,  the  'UpaKkfit  M  TatvAp^  of  Sopho- 
cles, and  the  E^fvc9tik  of  £aripid< 
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turn  upside  down,  terrifying  the  servants,  drinking  all  the  best 
wine,  and  meeting  his  master's  threats  with  a  cheerful  smiled 
In  numerous  vase-paintings,  suggested  no  doubt  by  satyric  plays, 
he  figures  as  the  butt  and  victim  of  the  mischievous  satyrs.  In 
one  he  is  asleep,  and  they  are  stealing  his  weapons.  In  another 
he  is  holding  the  heavens  upon  his  shoulders,  to  relieve  Atlas  ; 
and  while  he  is  thus  occupied,  they  abscond  with  his  property 
before  his  very  eyes.  In  a  third,  while  one  of  the  satyrs  has 
run  away  with  his  mistress,  and  he  is  hurrying  in  pursuit, 
another  satyr  takes  the  opportunity  to  drink  up  his  wine*. 
These  and  similar  scenes  give  a  lively  picture  of  the  humours  of 
the  old  satyric  drama,  with  the  roguish  impudence  of  its  chorus, 
and  the  bluff  simplicity  of  its  favourite  character,  Hercules. 

In  the  theatrical  performances  of  the  fifth  century  these  satyric 
plays  held  an  important  place,  one  of  them  being  exhibited  each 
day  at  the  conclusion  of  the  tragedies.  Though  they  owed 
their  position  largely  to  the  religious  instincts  of  the  Greeks, 
they  were  also  not  without  use  as  a  relief  to  the  tension  of  the 
previous  spectacles,  and  served  as  a  sort  of  transition  to  the 
pleasures  which  terminated  each  day  of  the  festival,  dismissing 
the  audience  in  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind,  like  the  farce  which 
used  to  follow  the  tragedy  on  the  English  stage.  But  in  the 
fourth  century  their  popularity  began  to  decline,  and  a  single 
specimen  at  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings  was  consi- 
dered sufiicient'.  Later  on,  though  still  retained  in  various 
musical  festivals  throughout  Greece*,  they  seem  to  have  lost 


'  Cp.  the  fragments  of  the  XvXfjSs  in 
Nauck,  p.  575  ff. 

*  Cp.  Hallischcs  Winckelniannspro- 
gramm,  1 884,  taf.  2;  Philologus,  vol. 
27,  tiif.  ii.  1-4;  Berichte  der  sachs. 
Gesell.  der  Wissenschaften,  1847,  pp. 
293  and  294. 

*  See  the  Attic  Theatre,  p.  28. 

*  Inscriptions  show  that  they  con- 
tinned  to  form  a  part  of  most  dramatic 
entertainments  down  to  a  yery  late  date. 
They  are  known  to  have  been  regularly 
performed,  during  the  second  and  first 
centories  B.C., at  the  following  places: — 


Orchomcnus  (Corp.  Ins.  Gr.  1585), 
Tanagra  (Bulletin  de  Correspondance 
Hellteique,  ii.  p.  590,  no.  22),  Acrae- 
phiae  (Keil»  Inscrip.  Boeot.  p.  60), 
Oropus  (Rangab^,  Antiquity  Hell^., 
Tol.  2j  no.  965),  Aphrodisias  (Corp. 
Ins.  Or.  2758)1  Magnesia  (MittheiL  des 
deutschen  archaeolog.  Inslituts,  Athe- 
nische  Abtheilung,  vol.  19,  p.  96), 
Rhodes  (Hermes,  23,  p.  273),  Alex- 
andria (Fulgentius,  Mythologicon,  L 
p.  609),  and  Teos  (Le  Bas,  Asie  Minenre, 
nos.  91  and  92).  At  Thespiae  the 
records  of  their  perforn^aiice  extend  us 
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their  charm  for  educated  readers ;  and  the  Alexandrian  gram- 
marians, in  their  works  on  the  tragic  writers,  treated  them  with 
comparative  indifference*.  As  composed  at  this  period,  they 
appear  to  have  often  deviated  from  their  original  character. 
The  Agen,  exhibited  in  the  camp  of  Alexander,  was  of  the 
nature  of  a  political  satire ;  and  the  Menedemus  of  Lycophron 
consisted  of  personal  criticisms '.  Both  these  plays,  therefore, 
must  have  had  more  in  common  with  the  Old  and  Middle 
Comedy  than  with  the  primitive  satyric  drama.  And  though 
Sositheus,  an  Alexandrian  poet  of  the  third  century,  tried  to 
restore  the  ancient  type,  and  is  praised  for  the  attempt  in  the 
Anthology,  his  efforts  are  not  likely  to  have  been  very  success- 
ful'. Among  the  Romans  the  satyric  plays  were  seldom 
imitated,  their  place  being  taken  by  farces  of  native  growth,  such 
as  the  Atellanae  ^ 


§  II.  The  Tt'iles  of  Greek  Tragedies. 

The  titles  used  by  the  ancient  tragic  poets  in  the  designation 
of  their  plays  are  distinguished,  no  less  than  the  plays  them- 
selves,  by  their  simplicity  and  general  uniformity  of  type*. 
A  fanciful  and  picturesque  style  of  nomenclature,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Elizabethans,  was  not  in  accordance  with 
Hellenic  taste ;  and  the  one  or  two  curious  names  which  are 
found  to  occur,  such  as  Agathon's  Flower  and  Ion's  Great 
Drama,  if  not  due  to  the  mistake  of  some  copyist,  appear  to  be 
mere  isolated  instances  of  eccentricity  •.    Titles,  also,  which 


late  as  the  first  century  A.D.  (Corp. 
Ids.  Gr.  1585.  Archives  des  Missions 
Sdentif.  1867,  p.  51s). 

^  Cp.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Ran.  1155 
^Apitrrapxot  fat  *Awok\&viot  rpikoyiay 
(instead  of  rtrpaKoyioM)  kiywat,  x^P^^ 
jSi¥  aarvpiKwp, 

*  See  the  fragments  and  references  in 
Nauck,  Trag.  Grace.  Frag.  pp.  810  and 
817. 

*  Anthol.  Pal.  7.  707. 

*  Cp.  Diomedes,  p.  490. 2  '  Atellanae 
argumentis  dictisqae  iocnlaiibns  limiles 


satyrids  fabolis  graecis  .  .  .  satyrica  est 
apad  graecos  fabuia.'  See  also  Ribbeck's 
Romische  Tragodie,  p.  623. 

'  The  whole  question  of  the  naming 
of  Greek  tragedies  is  treated  at  length 
by  Hippenstiel,  De  Graecoram  Tragi- 
conim  Principom  Fabnlamm  Nomi- 
nibtts,  Marpurg,  1887. 

*  The  ^ApOot  of  Agathon  is  only 
mentioned  by  Aristotle  (Poet.  c.  9),  and 
Bergk  proposes  to  read  'Av^fi^.  Ion's 
11^70  Apdfia  is  quoted  by  several  gram* 
marians  (Nauck,  p.  934). 
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describe  the  subject  of  the  play,  like  the  Capture  of  Miletus, 
and  the  Contest  for  the  Arms,  are  scarcely  more  frequent ;  and 
only  sixteen  examples  (many  of  them  very  doubtful)  have  been 
recorded  ^  Designations  of  this  kind,  though  useful  in  modem 
times,  were  not  so  much  required  in  the  case  of  dramas  whose 
plots  were  all  taken  from  well-known  popular  legends.  For 
such  compositions  the  briefest  distinguishing  mark  would  be 
sufficient.  Hence  we  find  that  of  the  three  or  four  hundred 
titles  of  Greek  tragedies  which  are  still  preserved,  all  but  about 
twenty  fall  into  two  classes — those  which  are  called  after  the 
chorus,  and  those  which  are  called  after  the  leading  personage. 

Names  derived  from  the  chorus  are  of  three  kinds,  and  refer, 
either  to  its  nationality,  as  in  the  Persians,  or  to  its  condition 
of  life,  as  in  the  Bacchantes,  or  to  its  action  during  the  play,  as 
in  the  Suppliants  and  the  Root-gatherers'.  This  mode  of 
appellation  was  naturally  most  prevalent  during  the  palmy  days 
of  the  chorus,  and  is  adopted  in  nearly  half  the  tragedies  of 
Aeschylus.  But  in  Sophocles  and  Euripides  it  becomes  more 
and  more  rare,  and  among  the  subsequent  poets  almost  dis* 
appears.  Its  emplo3mient  is  generally  reserved,  in  the  later 
drama,  for  plays  where  no  single  character  predominates 
over  the  rest,  such  as  the  Trachiniae  of  Sophocles,  and  the 
Phoenissae  and  Troades  of  Euripides. 

But  by  far  the  most  ordinary  kind  of  title  is  that  which 
consists  merely  of  the  name  of  the  chief  personage ;  and  the 
simple  structure  and  concentrated  interest  of  Greek  tragedy 
justified  the  adoption  of  this  practice.  Sometimes,  however, 
as  in  the  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus,  the  person  of  highest  rank. 


^  The  following  eleven  seem  fairly 
certain  >—^0«rXcwK  Kpicts'Eicropoi  Ai/rpa, 
'Axoiwy  XvXKoyotf  'EKiyrjs  'AvaiTijcts^ 
'E\iv7jiTdfUK/EpiSf^Tfipis,  N/rr/KX,  IXiov 
Tl^piritf*A$\a,^vxo<rra<ria  (see  Nauck, 
p.  963).  The  five  others  are  each  of 
them  only  mentioned  once,  and  their 
authenticity  is  far  more  doubtful.  The 
Kpiffts  is  cited  in  Anecd.  Oxon.  3,  p. 
395.  The  ^A$Ka  TltXlov  is  one  of  the 
plays  ascribed  to  Thespis  by  Snidas. 


On  the  supposed  Mikrfrov  'AXa^o-is  of 
Phrynichus,  see  p.  44,  note  i.  The 
*Av6vKow  and  the  Ilrvx^^a  occur  in 
a  list  of  plays  said  by  Aristotle  (Poet, 
c.  34)  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
Little  Iliad ;  but  the  words  are  probably 
not  names  of  tragedies,  but  descriptions 
of  those  episodes  in  the  Little  Iliad  on 
which  tragedies  had  been  founded. 
'  nipaai,  Bdxxatf  'Itciriiis,  *Ptior6fiou 
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and  not  the  person  of  most  importance  in  the  action,  gives  the 
designation  to  the  play ;  and  in  some  cases  the  name  refers  to 
a  group  of  people,  such  as  the  Heracleidae  and  the  Epigoni, 
when  their  fortunes  are  the  subject  of  the  plot*.  The  Seven 
against  Thebes  of  Aeschylus  is  somewhat  exceptional,  the  title 
in  this  case  being  taken  from  the  band  of  invading  heroes,  who, 
though  they  cause  the  catastrophe,  never  actually  appear  upon 
the  stage.  But  the  phrase  '  Seven  against  Thebes,'  which  was 
also  used  by  Corinna,  the  Boeotian  poetess  of  the  fifth  century, 
to  designate  one  of  her  odes,  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
conventional  term  in  connexion  with  this  particular  legend*; 
and  its  application  to  the  play  of  Aeschylus  is  not  unjustified, 
since  the  elaborate  description  of  the  Argive  chieftains  and 
their  opponents  forms  the  central  incident  of  the  tragedy. 

As  regards  the  antiquity  of  these  various  titles,  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  came  originally  from  the 
poets  themselves,  and  are  as  old  as  the  plays  to  which  they 
belong.  It  is  clear,  indeed,  that  names  would  be  required  from 
the  very  first  for  the  purpose  of  public  announcements  at  the 
festival.  Moreover,  records  of  the  different  contests,  and  of 
the  particular  dramas  which  were  produced  at  each  of  them, 
appear  to  have  been  kept  in  the  public  archives  from  a  very 
early  date,  and  to  have  supplied  the  information  concerning  the 
chronology  of  the  Greek  stage,  which  was  afterwards  collected 
and  published  in  the  didascaliae,  or  inscribed  on  monuments  of 
stone  •.  Two,  also,  of  the  tragedies  of  Aeschylus  are  cited  by 
Aristophanes  under  the  titles   which  they  still  bear — a  fact 


^  Cp.  also  the  *AXcadai  and  'Aktit- 
vopiZai  of  Sophocles,  and  the  Jlt\i6Zu 
and  Trjiuviim  of  Euripides  (Nanck, 
pp.  146,  160,  551,  589). 

'  Bergk,  Poetae  Lyrici  Graeci,  p. 
1307. 

*  On  the  subject  of  the  didascaliae 
(first  collected  by  Aristotle),  and  the 
inscriptions  recording  dramatic  contests, 
see  the  Attic  Theatre,  pp.  59-64.  It  is 
difficnlt  to  see  from  what  source  the 
informaUon  contained  in    these   com- 


pilations could  have  been  procured, 
unless  from  official  records  and  docu- 
ments. The  choregic  monuments  would 
be  of  little  use,  since  they  were  only 
erected  by  the  victors  in  the  contests, 
and  were  of  the  briefest  character, 
omitting  all  mention  of  the  plays  per- 
formed. But  the  didascaliae  and  the 
dramatic  inscriptions  enter  into  minute 
details,  giving  the  names  and  plays  of 
all  the  competitors. 
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which  proves  that  the  origin  of  these  titles  was  at  any  rate  not 
later  than  the  6fth  century  \ 

In  addition  to  the  names  of  the  individual  dramas  which  we 
have  hitherto  been  discussing,  special  appellations  were  some- 
times given  to  tetralogies,  or  groups  of  plays,  composed  in  the 
Aeschylean  iashion  upon  a  single  subject.  Five  examples  have 
been  collected  from  ancient  notices,  the  most  important  being 
the  Oresteia  of  Aeschylus*.  Whether  these  more  compre- 
hensive designations  should  be  ascribed  to  the  same  source 
as  the  ordinary  titles  may  perhaps  be  rq;arded  as  doubtful, 
though  they  seem  to  have  been  already  in  existence  in  the  time 
of  Aristophanes,  and  to  have  been  sanctioned  by  official  usage '. 

In  their  choice  of  names  the  old  Greek  dramatists  were 
entirely  indifferent  to  the  risk  of  confusion,  and  paid  even  less 
attention  than  the  Elizabethan  poets  to  the  convenience  of  the 
literary  historian.  Such  considerations  hardly  make  themselves 
felt  during  the  youthful  and  creative  periods  of  literature,  when 
authors  are  more  occupied  with  the  production  of  new  ideas 
than  with  the  record  of  past  achievements.  An  Attic  poet,  if 
he  treated  the  same  subject  as  one  of  his  predecessors,  adopted 
the  same  title  as  a  matter  of  course ;  so  that  by  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century  each  of  the  three  great  dramatists  had  left  behind 


^  Aristoph.  Ran.  102 1  Zpana  rovffaat 
'Aprorr  ii€(Tt6v  •  .  .  r<wt  'Err*  kwX  ^fias, 
ibid.  1026  ttra  Hi^at  Hipcas  fitrd  tovto. 
Dr.  Verrall  (Introdaction  to  Sq>tem, 
p.  zzxiii)  contends  that  the  title  'Ewrd. 
M  B^fiaif  thoagh  existing  in  the  time 
of  Aristophanes,  cannot  have  been  due 
to  Aeschylus  himself,  since  in  the 
Aeschylean  play  the  city  and  its  in- 
habitants are  nerer  called  O^/Soi  or 
Bijficuoi,  but  always  Kdd/wv  ir6\tf,  Ka8- 
nuotf  Ace.  He  supposes  that  the  story 
told  by  Aeschylus  is  an  old  '  Cadmean ' 
tradition,  more  ancient  than  the  advent 
of  the  Thebans.' 

'  Schol.  Aristoph.  Ran.  1124.  The 
other  four  are  the  AvKovpyua  of  Aes- 
chylus (Schol.  Aristoph.  Thesm.  135), 
the      AvKovftyiia      of     Polyphradmon 


(Argum.  Aesch.  Theb.),  the  UawBiorit 
of  Philocles  (SchoL  Aristoph.  Av.  282), 
and  the  Oldiw6d€ia  of  Meletus  (Schol. 
Plat.  p.  893  A). 

'  Aristophanes  mentions  by  name  the 
*Opiar€ta  (Ran.  1 124  rdi^  l£  'O^^rctat 
X^Yc)  and  the  AvKovpytta  (Thesm«  135 
U  r^f  Avttovfyytias  kpia^oi  fio6kofmi). 
The  terms  were  used  in  the  Didascaliae, 
and  were  therefore  presumably  to  be 
found  In  the  official  records.  Cp.  Schol. 
Aristoph.  Ran.  1 1 24  rf rpoAoTtor  ^powi 
ri^  *Opi<rruav  al  AtiofftcaXlai,  *Ayaftifu 
ywoj  Xoifip6povs,  ^fi%vidas,  Hpcn-4a 
caTvpiK6v.  Id.  Av.  282  rg  Uavhiwili 
rrrpaXoylq,  ^  leai  'ApiffroriXjfs  ir  roTr 
Ai8a<r«aXicuff  i»aypa^i,  Schol.  Plat. 
893  A  «ro2  ^  MiKffTos  OlSiir^dciay  ttai^g^r, 
in  'AptOTorikrit  AidaottaXiaa, 
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him  a  series  of  plays  indistinguishable  by  any  outward  mark 
from  those  of  his  rivals ;  each  of  them  had  composed  his 
Oedipus  and  his  Philoctetes,  his  Telephus,  Izion,  Palamedes, 
and  Iphigeneia  ^  Even  dramas  by  the  same  author  often  bore 
names  which  were  almost  identical,  like  the  Philoctetes  and  the 
Philoctetes  in  Troy  of  Sophocles'.  But  the  danger  of  con- 
fusion became  far  more  pressing,  when  a  poet  adopted  a 
previously  existing  title  to  a  new  subject,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Supplices  and  the  Phoenissae  of  Euripides — two  plays  which, 
though  differing  totally  in  contents  from  the  respective  tragedies 
of  Aeschylus  and  Phrynichus,  were  nevertheless  denoted  by 
the  same  appellation '. 

The  ancient  critics  were  not  unaware  of  the  awkwardness 
caused  by  this  state  of  affairs ;  and  in  order  to  find  a  remedy, 
and  to  more  effectually  distinguish  one  play  from  another,  they 
had  recourse  to  various  devices.  Sometimes  they  appended  an 
alternative  title,  such  as  'Atreus  or  the  Mycenaeans,'  'the 
Phrygians  or  Hector's  Ransom  *.'  These  double  designations, 
it  is  evident,  originated  mainly  with  the  grammarians,  and 
seldom  with  the  poets  themselves,  since  they  never  occur  in  the 
didascaliae,  or  copies  of  official  lists,  and  are  never  imitated 
by  the  Roman  tragic  poets.  But  though  convenient  for  the 
purpose  of  discrimination,  they  were  not  without  certain  dis- 
advantages of  their  own ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  led  in 
course  of  time  to  a  new  and  unexpected  kind  of  confusion. 
The  ancient  writers  fell  into  the  habit  of  citing  plays  by  only 
one  of  their  two  titles.  For  example,  though  the  Plyntriae  and 
Nausicaa  of  Sophocles  are  known  from  their  contents  to  have 


1  Nauck,  Trag.  Graec  Frag.  p.  963  ff. 
In  later  times  the  nnmber  of  pUyi  with 
the  same  name  was  mnch  increased.  In 
Nanck's  list  of  the  titles  of  tragedies 
OlZiMovt  occurs  nine  times;  lli7dc<a, 
'AxtXAcvt  and  ^iertp  seTcn;  T^Xc^ot 
and  ^ikoirHjTfit  six. 

'  For  the  ^tKotcriiTfit  h  Tpoiq  see 
Nanck,  p.  283.  The  extant  play  is 
always  cited  simply  as  ^lAorr^r};?, 
withont  ukj  distingnishbg  epithet. 


*  The  Phoenissae  of  Phrynichus  was 
on  the  subject  of  the  Persian  War  (see 
p.  44),  while  that  of  Euripides  is  con- 
cerned with  the  feud  between  Eteocles 
and  Polyneices.  The  Supplices  of 
Aeschylus  deals  with  the  daughters  of 
Danaos,  that  of  Euripides  with  the 
mothers  of  the  seren  chieftains  slain  at 
Thebes. 

*  'Arptht  4  MvKfp^aimf  4piryft  ^  'Em* 
ropas  A^rpa  (Nauck,  pp.  84,  160). 
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been  difTerent  names  for  the  same  tragedy,  this  tragedy  is 
never  once  quoted  under  both  its  designations,  but  is  always 
called  simply,  either  the  Nausicaa  or  the  Plyntriae\  Owing 
to  this  practice  it  often  becomes  difficult  to  tell  whether  a  poet 
is  to  be  credited  with  two  plays  or  one,  and  whether  such 
dramas  as  the  Memnon  and  the  Aethiopians  of  Sophocles  are 
really  different  compositions,  or  merely  instances  of  a  double 
title'.' 

Another  device  of  the  critics  was  to  change  the  name  of 
a  play,  as  when  Dicaearchus  transformed  the  simple  Ajaz 
into  the  Death  of  Ajax'.  A  third  plan  consisted  in  the 
addition  of  a  distinguishing  epithet,  and  was  reserved  for  those 
cases  in  which  the  same  poet  had  written  two  plays  with  similar 
names.  Thus  the  Ajax  of  the  didascaliae  became  Ajax  the 
Whip-bearer,  to  discriminate  it  from  Ajax  the  Locrian,  also  by 
Sophocles  ^ ;  and  the  latter  of  the  two  Alcmaeons  of  Euripides, 
which  had  been  entered  in  the  public  lists  without  any  distin« 
guishing  mark,  was  called  Alcmaeon  in  Corinth,  in  opposition 
to  the  previous  Alcmaeon  in  Psophis'.  In  many  cases  the 
explanatory  adjective  referred  merely  to  the  order  of  com- 
position, as  in  the  '  first  Tyro  *  and  the  '  second  Tyro '  of 
Sophocles*.  These  additions,  like  the  alternative  titles  just 
referred  to,  are  shown  to  have  been  largely  the  work  of  the 
grammarians,  by  the  fact  of  their  frequent  absence  from  the 
official  records  ^     They  have  also,  not  uncommonly,   led  to 

'  See  Nauck,  p.  a  a  8.  Ziatrrokijv  rov  Aoicpov, 

'  The  same  difficulty  arises  concern-  '  The  first  Alcmaeon  appears  in  the 

ing  the  Mi/o'o^  and  T^Ac^ot  of  Aeschylus;  didascaliae  as 'AXirfccoir  6  Stct  Yw^'^f, 

and  the  Kafuicoi  and  M^^wr,  'Ewiyovoi  and  was  produced  in  438  B.  c.  (Arg. 

and  *Epiip^\rj,  Mdyrus  and    JJokvidoSf  Eur.  Ale).    The  second,  brought  out 

A^Xoirfr  and  ^om^  of  Sophocles ;   as  after  the  poet's  death,  is  styled  simply 

well  as  in  many  other  cases.  'AXttfiiM^   in    the    didascaliae   (Schol. 

'  Argum.   Soph.   Aj.   AiKalapxos  91  Aristoph.  Ran.  67),  and  the  epithet  6 

AlavTos  $6yaroy  iwt'ypd<^€r  4v  Zk  nus  &^    Kopiv$ov   must    have  been  added 

AibaffKaklcut  tf/iXwt  Aias  dvayiypairrai.  subsequently  (see  Nauck,  p.  380). 
Possibly  Vivrpa,  the  alternative  title  of  •  Cp.  also  the   'A&dixas  a'  and  0^, 

'08v<r<rc^t  *AKav0owm,  was  due  to  the  ^ivtvs  a'  and  3'  of  Sophocles ;  and  the 

same  canse.  025i  vovr  a'  and  /S'  of  Lycophron  (Nauck, 

*  Argum.    Aj,    *08t«rWa,    tv    &J<ras  p.  964ff.). 
kfiaariywafv,    S09V    Kcd    tJ     kmypatpi  ^   For    the    Afof    tta<my9f6pot    and 

wp6cMurai  i  /iOffrtfo^Spott  4  wp6s  dm-  ^AXMfiiwv  6  Sid  KopirBov  (both  of  which 
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similar  results,  and  become  a  source  of  new  ambiguity ;  since  it 
is  often  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  epithets  'first* 
and  '  second  *  refer  to  different  dramas  about  the  same  person, 
like  the  first  and  second  Oedipus  of  Sophocles,  or  whether 
they  merely  denote  successive  editions  of  the  same  play  ^ 

In  spite  of  the  various  efforts  of  the  grammarians  to  secure 
clearness  and  accuracy  of  appellation,  the  carelessness  of  the 
ancient  writers  in  the  citation  of  plays  is  a  frequent  source  of 
error;  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  enumerate  some  of  the 
mistakes  to  which  they  are  liable,  as  a  proof  of  the  insecurity 
of  any  conclusion  founded  upon  quotations  from  a  lost  tragedy. 
In  the  first  place,  similarity  of  title  often  produces  absurd 
confusion,  as  in  (he  substitution  of  the  Rape  of  Helen,  a  comedy 
by  Alexis,  for  the  tragic  Quest  of  Helen*.  Again,  in  many 
cases  the  chief  character  is  given  in  place  of  the  chorus,  or 
one  character  in  place  of  another,  as  the  name  of  the  play. 
The  Bacchae  of  Euripides  appears  as  the  Pentheus,  the  Orestes 
as  Electra,  the  Troades  as  Hecuba*.  This  very  frequent  error 
probably  arose  from  borrowed  quotations,  the  name  of  the 
speaker  being  mistaken  for  the  name  of  the  tragedy.  A  more 
curious  kind  of  slip  consists  in  calling  a  drama  by  the  name 
of  a  person  merely  mentioned  in  one  of  the  speeches,  as  when 
the  Septem  is  cited  as  the  Amphiaraus*.  Many  errors  are 
also  apparently  caused  by  similarity  of  sound  and  illegible 
writing ;  for  example,  the  '  Melanippe  Sophe '  of  Euripides  is 


are  giTen  without  epithets  in  the  didas- 
caliae)  see  the  preceding  notes.  Another 
example  is  the  satyric  drama  Ufotxrfitit 
of  Aeschylus,  which  was  afterwards 
called  UfoiifjiBtln  HvpitaUs  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  tragedies  about  the  same 
person ,  but  which  has  no  epithet  attached 
in  the  didascalic  notice  (Argum.  Aesch. 
Pers.)*  Cp.  also  the  statement  in  Argnm. 
Oed.  Tyr.  (d  r^pavrot  Ol&'vovt  M  &a- 
Mplvu  9aripov  imyiypawrai  .  .  .  €lffl  8^ 
Mai  ol  updrtpw  a{ir6Wf  oh  r«;poyvor,  Im- 
Tp^i^orrfft),  which  seems  to  imply  that 
the  epithet  r^wot  was  noc  due  to 
Sophocles.  Again,  in  the  case  of  the 
llfAar(v«i|}  99^  and  M«Aay^iriri}  U9i»Snit 


of  Enripides,  the  term  vo^,  which  is 
somewhat  ironical,  can  hardly  haTe 
come  from  Earipidei. 

^  For  the  epithets  wpirtpot  and  M- 
rcpofy  as  applied  to  the  plays  abont 
Oedipus,  instead  of  n&papros  and  M 
KoXwyf,  see  the  preriops  note. 

*  Argum.  Soph.  Aj.,  where  'BX^r^t 
'Apwayi  is  clearly  a  mistalce  for  'M^irtft 
'Amuuffftf, 

'  Cp.  Welcker,  Die  griechischen 
Tragodien,  p.  456. 

^  Schol.  Plat  Rep.,  p.  361  B,  who 
quotes  the  descripcion  of  Amphiaraus 
in  the  Septem  (59a>594)  as  AUx^^ov  i£ 
'Afiftap^v, 
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ascribed  to  Sophocles,  and  'Oileus*  is  confused  with '  Oedipus  \' 
Instances  of  this  kind  occur  so  constantly,  that  when  a  passage 
cited  from  an  extant  tragedy  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  present 
text,  inferences  based  on  the  supposed  omission  must  be 
received  with  considerable  distrust.  Finally,  the  first  play  of 
a  triology  often  serves  as  a  name  for  any  part  of  the  com- 
position, probably  because  it  was  inscribed  at  the  head  of  the 
manuscript  Thus  sentences  from  the  Choephori  and  from  the 
Unbound  Prometheus  are  quoted  as  though  they  occurred  in 
the  Agamemnon  and  the  Prometheus  Bound  * ;  and  it  is  possibly 
an  error  of  this  kind  which  led  Aristophanes  to  cite  the  opening 
lines  of  the  Choephori  as  the  'prologue  of  the  Oresteia*.' 

After  the  records  of  the  poetical  contests  had  been  collected 
in  the  didascaliae  by  Aristotle  and  other  critics,  lists  of  the 
plays  of  each  individual  poet  were  frequently  drawn  up  for 
the  convenience  of  students  and  purchasers  of  manuscripts  \ 
These  lists  were  sometimes  chronological,  as  is  shown  by  the 
notices  concerning  the  date  of  the  Antigone  and  the  Alcestis  * ; 
but  in  later  times  the  alphabetical  order  prevailed,  being  more 
handy  for  reference.  One  of  these  alphabetical  lists  of  the 
plays  of  Aeschylus  has  been  preserved  in  the  Medicean  manu- 
script'; and  a  similar  list  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides  is 
engraved  on  the  base  of  the  poet's  statue'.  Unfortunately, 
the  old  chronological  catalogues  have  all  perished,  even  to  the 
smallest  fragment;  and  the  interesting  information  which  they 
might  otherwise  have  afforded  concerning  the  succession  of  the 
Attic  dramas,  and  their  combination  in  trilogies,  has  been  lost 
at  the  same  time. 


•  Schol.  Aristoph.  Ran.  loo;  Stob. 
Flor.  114.  6  (see  Nauck,  pp.  290,  513). 

•  Hesycb.  v.  7ok/o$*  tvx*Pl*'  A/axvXoy 
'AyafiifOKnfi  (cp.  Choeph.  1056,  where  the 
word  occurs).  Aesch.Frag.  195  (Nauck). 

■  See  p.  1 14,  note  4. 

•  Cp.  Nonius  V.  sumcre  (quoting  from 
Cicero), '  quareveliin  dari  mihi,  Luculle, 
indiccm  tragicorum,  ut  sumam  qui  forte 
mihi  desunt.' 

•  Ar^um.  Antig.  A^A.f«Toi  S^  r6  ipa/xa 


rovTo  rpiojcooT^y  ^T€poy,  Argum. 
Alcest.  T^  Spafia  inoi^Brj  if. 

•  It  is  given  in  Dindorf s  Aeschylus, 
vol.  3.  p.  9. 

^  Corp.  Ins.  Gr.  3.  6047.  The  list  is 
incomplete,  and  stops  at  '0/>t<y  njt.  There 
is  also  a  fragmenta/y  and  partially 
alphabetical  list  of  Euripidean  tragedies 
in  Corp.  Ins.  Att.  a.  992  (apparently 
a  portion  of  a  catalogue  of  books  in  some 
library);  on  which  see  p.  aSi,  note  3 


CHAPTER  VI. 

LATER  HISTORY  OF  GREEK  TRAGEDY, 

§  I'.  Introductory. 

During  the  fifth  century — ^the  culminating  period  of  Athenian 
tragedy — the  reputation  of  the  lesser  tragic  poets  was  completely 
overshadowed  by  that  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides, 
whose  preeminence  in  popular  estimation  is  clearly  proved  by 
the  numerous  marks  of  public  distinction  which  they  received, 
as  well  as  by  the  testimony  of  Aristophanes  in  the  Frogs.  The 
supremacy  thus  accorded  them  by  the  unanimous  judgement  of 
their  contemporaries  was  never  afterwards  disputed,  but  passed 
into  a  permanent  tradition  among  the  later  Greeks.  The  three 
great  masters  of  tragic  poetry  soon  began  to  be  separated,  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  from  the  general  mass  of  writers  for  the 
stage,  and  to  be  regarded  with  peculiar  and  almost  religious 
veneration,  as  models  of  dramatic  excellence,  and  inspired 
teachers  of  virtue  and  knowledge.  The  exclusiveness  of  the 
homage  which  was  paid  to  their  memory  may  be  traced  through- 
out a  long  series  of  references  and  allusions  in  the  later  Greek 
literature,  in  which  they  are  always  described  as  towering  above 
their  rivals,  and  forming  a  select  and  illustrious  class  by  them, 
selves.  In  literary  criticisms  they  figure  as  the  sole  representa- 
tives of  tragic  poetry  * ;  among  the  orators  and  philosophers 

^  £.  g.  Dion  Hal.,  Vett.  Script  Cens.  5a  (a  comparison  of  the  Philoctetes  of 

ccio&xi;  Qnintilian,  Inst.  Or.  z.  i.  Aesch.,    Soph.,    and   Ear.);    Aristeid. 

66-68.     Both    these    critics,   in    their  p.  559  D ;  Plat,  de  Glor.  Athen.  c.  5 ; 

enameration    of  the    principal    Greek  Alex.  c.   8  (where  Harpalus  sends  10 

writers,  only  mention  Aeschylus,  Sopho-  Alexander,  who  is  in  want  of  books, 

des,  and  £aripides  among  the  tragic  'many  tragedies  of  Euripides,  Sophocles, 

poets.    Cp.  also  Dion  Chrysost  Orat.  and  Aeschylus'). 
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they  are  continually  quoted  as  sources  of  wbdom  and  instruc- 
tion ;  and  books  are  written  about  them  under  the  title  of  the 
'Three  Tragic  Poets,*  without  any  further  specification  of  their 
names  \  But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all  testimonies  to 
their  greatness  is  the  ordinance  which  was  passed  by  the 
Athenians  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  in  consequence 
of  the  licence  of  certain  actors,  who  had  begun  to  adapt  and 
manipulate  their  plays  for  the  purpose  of  stage  representation. 
This  process  of  contamination  was  so  abhorrent  to  the  feelings 
of  the  Athenians,  that  they  determined  to  prohibit  it  by  law ; 
and  a  decree  was  passed  enacting  that  oflBcial  copies  of  the 
works  of  the  three  great  poets  should  be  deposited  in  the 
archives ;  and  that  for  the  future,  when  one  of  their  tragedies 
was  being  exhibited  in  the  theatre,  the  public  secretary  should 
attend  in  person,  with  the  authorised  text  in  his  hands,  and 
follow  the  performance  word  by  word,  so  as  to  prevent  even  the 
slightest  deviation  from  the  original  *. 

As  a  result  of  the  immeasiuitble  superiority  of  these  three 
poets,  the  lesser  tragic  authors  were  generally  neglected  by 
later  generations.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  continued  to  attract 
attention  from  occasional  students  as  late  as  the  fifth  or  sixth 
century  of  the  Christian  era';  and  two  of  them — Ion  and 
Achaeus — were  even  considered  worthy  by  the  Alexandrian 
critics  of  a  place  in  their  'canon,'  or  list  of  distinguished 
writers*.    But  with  the  general  public  they  failed  to  acquire 


^  Among  the  works  of  Heracleides 
PonticQS  occurs  one  mpi  rwv  rpiSnt 
Tpay^dawoiwv  (Diog.  Laert.  5.  87). 

«  Pint  X.  Orat.  p.  841  F. 

*  Thus  Stobaeus  (about  500  a.  d.) 
quotes  extracts  (in  his  *B«Ao7cu  and 
'ArtfoA^or)  from  Theodectes,  Chaeie- 
moD,  Moschion,  Aristarchns,  lophon, 
Agathon,  Critias,  Dionysins,  loo, 
Neophron,  Diogenes,  Dicaeogenes, 
AstydamaSy  Carcinns,  ApoUonides,  and 
Hippothoon. 

*  Concerning  the  Alexandrian 'canon* 
see  Steffen,  de  canone  qui  dicitnr  Aristo- 
phanis   el   Aristarchi,  Leipsig,   1876. 


There  is  no  donbt  that  lists  of  the  chief 
writers  in  each  branch  of  literatore  were 
drawn  up  by  the  grammarians  for 
educational  purposes ;  and  such  lists  are 
known  to  hare  been  compiled  by 
Aristophanes  and  by  Aristarchus  (Qnin- 
tilian,  Inst.  Or.  I.  4.  3,  10.  i.  54  and 
59).  But  there  is  no  evidence  to  shovr 
that  they  carried  with  them  any  official 
sanction,  beyond  that  which  was  derived 
from  the  reputation  of  the  compiler. 
Two  such  lists  have  been  presenred 
(Montfaucon,  Bibl.  Coisl.  iii.  p.  597 ; 
Cramer,  Anecd.  Par.  iv.  197),  and  are 
nearly  identical  in   contents;    and  in 
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more  than  an  ephemeral  reputation,  and  after  supplying  the 
contemporary  stage  with  plays,  soon  passed  out  of  recollection. 
Hence,  of  the  enormous  number  of  tragedies  which  they  are 
known  to  have  written,  not  a  single  specimen  has  been  pre- 
served ;  and  even  the  fragments  collected  by  modern  scholars 
only  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  a  few  hundred  lines.  With 
these  insignificant  materials  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  con- 
struct a  continuous  literary  history,  nor  would  \f  be  worth  while 
to  endeavour  to  enumerate  the  whole  of  these  minor  dramatists, 
many  of  whom  have  left  behind  them  nothing  but  a  mere  name. 
All,  therefore,  that  will  be  attempted  in  this  final  chapter  is  to 
bring  together  from  various  sources  any  facts  which  throw  light 
upon  the  general  course  of  Greek  tragedy  during  the  period  of 
its  decline ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  some  account  of  the 
more  conspicuous  of  the  lesser  poets,  whose  careers  best 
illustrate  the  characteristics  of  the  later  theatre,  or  who  happen 
to  be  of  exceptional  interest  on  their  own  account.  As  for  the 
obscurer  writers,  their  names  will  be  found  in  the  appendix, 
together  with  a  concise  statement  of  all  that  is  known  about 
their  lives. 


$  2.  Minor  Poets  of  the  Fifth  Century. 

Before  proceeding  to  trace  the  final  stages  in  the  history  of 
the  tragic  drama,  it  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  mention  some  of 
those  earlier  poets  who  flourished  side  by  side  with  Aeschylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides. 


both  of  them  the  catalogue  of  tragic 
poets  indndes  Ion  and  Achaens,  as  weU 
as  the  more  celebrated  triad  (rpaT^r- 
3evo(o2  c'*  Alo'xvAof,  Xo^ottKrflf  EvpiwUhpf 
'Itay,  'Axcu6t),  But  whether  these  lists 
are  derived  from  Aristophanes  or 
Aristarchns,  or  whether  other  lists 
existed  in  which  Ion  and  Achaens  were 
omitted,  is  onoertain.  At  any  rate  it 
is  plain,  from  the  enumeration  of  writers 
given  bj  Dionytitts  and  bj  Qaintilian 


(see  p.  403),  that  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses the  'canon*  was  restricted  to 
Aeschylns,  Sophocles,  and  Enripides. 
Tsetses  (Prolegom.  ad  Lycoph.)  also 
has  a  list  of  tragic  writers,  in  which  he 
gives  the  usual  five,  bat  with  some 
absurd  additions  of  his  own  (Al^xifXor, 

4/>i^rixoff,  "iwK,  'Axcu<^f,  tai  trtpot  ftvpio* 
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(i)  Ion. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  these  dramatists  of  the  fifUi 
century  was  Ion,  the  son  of  Orthomenes,  facetiously  called  '  son 
of  XuthuSy'  in  allusion  to  his  mythological  namesake  ^  Ion  was 
a  native  of  Chios,  but  came  when  still  a  young  man  to  Athens, 
where  he  resided  most  of  his  time,  though  occasionally  returning 
to  his  own  country*.  He  began  to  exhibit  tragedies  in  451, 
four  years  after  the  first  appearance  of  Euripides,  and  seems  to 
have  written  forty  plays  in  all*.  Little  is  known  about  his 
dramatic  career,  except  that  he  was  defeated  by  Euripides  in 
428,  and  that  during  another  festival  he  performed  the  remark- 
able feat  of  obtaining  the  first  prize  both  for  tragedy  and  dithy- 
rambic  poetry ;  on  which  occasion  his  joy  and  gratitude  were 
so  excessive,  that  to  signalise  the  event  he  presented  every 
Athenian  citizen  with  ajar  of  Chian  wine\ 

Ion  was  a  man  of  easy  temper  and  social  habits,  and  cultivated 
the  acquaintance  of  all  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  his 
time.  Among  his  friends  were  the  two  poets,  Aeschylus  and 
Sophocles ;  and  he  was  also  on  intimate  terms  with  Cimon  and 
with  Pericles,  though  he  confessed  to  being  somewhat  repelled 
by  the  intellectual  arrogance  of  the  latter,  which  he  contrasted 
unfavourably  with  the  genial  friendliness  of  Cimon  ■.  In  tem- 
perament he  seems  to  have  inclined  towards  epicureanism; 
was  fond  of  wine  and  pleasure*;  considered  that  virtue,  like 
a  tragic  tetralogy,  should  have  something  of  the  satyr  in  it^; 


*  Snidas  V. ''Iwr. 

*  Pint.  Cimon, c  9.  That  he  occasion- 
ally returned  to  Chios  is  shown  by  his 
presence  at  the  banquet  mentioned  in 
Athen.  p.  603 

'  Suidas  1.  c,  who  states  that  the 
number  of  his  plays  was  given  vaiiously 
as  forty,  thirty  and  twelve.  Possibly 
the  smaller  figures  may  denote  the 
number  of  dramas  preserved  at  successive 
epochs. 

^  Argum.  Eur.  Hipp. ;  Athen.  p.  3 ; 
SchoL  Aristoph.  Pax  835.      He  must 


have  been  dead  in  421,  when  the  Pax 
was  produced,  in  which  he  is  described 
as  one  of  those  souls  which  had  been 
turned  into  stars — an  allusion  to  bis 
dithyramb  beginning  'AcUor  ^tpo^rav 
iffripa  K.r.K,     (Schol.  Aristoph.  I.  c.) 

•  Plut.  de  Prof.  Virt.  c.  8,  Pericles  c 
5  ;  Athen.  p.  603, 

*  Athen.  p.  436. 

»  Plut.  Pericles,  c  5  aXA'  "^ra  ^V, 
&<rw9p  rpayt/cilr  Ik^offitaXlaVf  d^ioiWa 
rijr  dp€T^  ^X*^  ^'  wiyrtn  mqI  aarvpiK^r 
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and  summed  up  the  duties  of  life  in  the  maxim,  '  drink,  play, 
and  be  just  ^* 

Apart  from  his  position  in  the  history  of  tragedy  he  has 
a  further  interest  for  the  modern  reader  as  being  perhaps  the 
first  known  example  of  the  all  round  literary  man.  Before  his 
time  Greek  authors  were  accustomed  to  confine  themselves 
almost  exclusively  to  one  particular  line.  But  Ion  tried  his 
hand  at  most  kinds  of  literature.  He  is  the  only  poet  of  the 
classical  epoch  who  is  said  to  have  written  comedies  as  well  as 
tragedies ;  and  in  addition  to  his  dramas  he  composed  lyrics  of 
the  most  diverse  character,  such  as  elegies,  epigrams,  paeans, 
hymns,  and  scholia".  He  also  wrote  occasionally  in  prose  on 
scientific  and  historical  subjects'.  But  his  most  celebrated 
prose  work  was  his  ' Memoirs'  or  'Travels,*  a  gossiping  collec- 
tion of  anecdotes  and  reminiscences  concerning  the  great  men 
with  whom  he  was  familiar.  This  book,  the  first  of  a  long 
series  of  similar  compositions,  must  have  been  a  valuable  store- 
house of  attractive  information  of  the  lighter  kind ;  and  the  long 
fragment  preserved  by  Athenaeus,  describing  the  dinner-party 
at  Chios,  and  the  conversation  and  social  characteristics  of 
Sophocles,  is  of  extreme  interest,  and  makes  us  regret  the 
disappearance  of  the  rest  of  the  work  \ 

His  tragedies,  as  we  have  seen,  obtained  a  place  in  the 
'canon,'  and  were  commented  upon  by  several  grammarians*. 
Unfortunately,  the  fragments  are  too  trifling  and  insignificant  to 


*  Frag.  I  (Bcrgk,  p.  578)  wivav  Koi 
vai(Hv  ical  rd  BiKcua  <f>poy€ty.  Cp.  frag. 
a  wlvufuVf  9al(oitfi§y,  trv  Sect  vvtcii^s 
6.oil4if  I  6pxfi(^^oi  Tir  kicujv  f  &px^  ^1X0- 
i^pooiuvip,  I  5vTiKa  8*fdci5^fUftyf<^Afia 
vapiwoff  I  Kukos  rSiy  &\\cjv  Kvhpdrtpov 
vitrai. 

'  Schol.  Aristoph.  Pax  835. 

■  Ibid.  (€7pa^€)  xal  fcaTaXoydSr}v  rbv 
wp€a$€vriic6p  kMySfuroy,  ty  v6$oy  d^iov- 
Ci»  tXvai  nvcs  ical  cvyl  ahrov,  ^ptrai 
8i  airov  ical  icrlatt  (probably  Xiov  MriciSf 
and  the  same  work  as  bis  (Tvyy pa<f>^f 
from  which  Pausanias  7.  4*  6  quotes  an 
acconnt  of  the  birth  of  Chios  the  son  of 
Poseidon)  xal  Koo/wkoyucSu 


*  Athen.  p.  603,  who  quotes  the  work 
under  the  title  ivt^/uat,  Cp.  Pollux,  a. 
88  "lejv  iv  Tf;  iwiypatpofxiv^  cwfK^ijfifj' 
T<«f;.  Probably  the  bnofjtyijfULTa  men- 
tioned among  his  writings  by  Schol. 
Aristoph.  Pax  835  was  the  same  work. 
It  was  from  this  source  that  Plutarch 
appears  to  have  taken  his  story  about 
Aesch)  lus  at  the  Isthmian  Games  (p.  57, 
note  4). 

"  By  AristarchusandDidymus( Athen. 
p.  634),  £{  igenes  (id.  p.  436),  and  the 
philosopher  Arcesilaus  (Diog.  Laert.  4. 
31).  A  book  was  written  about  him  by 
Baton  of  Sinope  (Athen.  p.  436). 
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convey  any  idea  of  his  general  manner  ^  But  considerable 
portions  of  his  lyrical  poems  have  been  preserved,  and  are 
written  in  a  pleasant  and  flowing  style,  though  without  much 
individuality*.  His  dramas  seem  to  have  been  of  the  same 
character,  and  to  have  been  distinguished  for  elegance  and 
finish,  rather  than  for  genius.  No  innovations  or  novel  con- 
ceptions in  dramatic  writing  are  associated  with  his  name. 
Longinus,  in  criticising  his  plays,  admits  that  they  are  faultless 
in  style,  and  uniformly  graceful  and  attractive,  while  greater 
poets  such  as  Sophocles  alternate  between  bursts  of  dazzling 
splendour  and  descents  into  comparative  tameness.  But  is 
there  any  one,  he  asks,  who  would  not  prefer  a  single  play  of 
Sophocles  to  the  entire  works  of  Ion '  7 

(2)  Achaeus. 

Achaeus  of  Eretria,  the  son  of  Pythodorus  or  Pythodorides, 
was  another  of  those  foreign  Greeks  who  migrated  to  Athens^ 
and  devoted  themselves  to  tragic  poetry  \  He  was  bom  in  484, 
and  began  to  exhibit  in  447,  not  many  years  after  Ion  of  Chios ; 
but  though  he  is  said,  according  to  some  accounts,  to  have  pro- 
duced forty-four  plays,  he  only  obtained  a  single  victory*.  His 
death,  the  exact  date  of  which  is  unknown,  must  at  any  rate 
have  taken  place  before  the  production  of  the  Frogs  in  405, 
since  his  name  is  not  included  in  the  list  of  living  poets  there 
given.  He,  too,  was  placed  in  the  Alexandrian  canon,  and  his 
dramas  were  edited  by  at  least  one  commentator  • ;  but  consider- 
ing his  reputation,  singularly  little  is  known  about  his  works  ^ 
His  chief  merit  lay  in  satyric  drama,  in  which  he  was  regarded 
by  some  critics  as  second  only  to  Aeschylus*;  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  obtained  his  place  in  the  canon  more  as  a  satyric  poet 

'  For  the  fragments  see  Nanck,  Trag.  >  Suidat  I.  c,   who  states  that   the 

Grace.  Frag.  pp.  732-746.    He  is  twice  nnmuer  of  his  plays  was  given  vaiiouslj 

parodied  by  Ahstophaoes  (Kao.   706,  as  forty-four,  thirty,  or  twcnty-foor. 

1425).  •  Vii.  Didymus  CAthen.  p.  689). 

•  Piergk,  Poet.  Lyr.  Gr.  pp.  577-582.  '  For  the  fragments  see  Nauck,  pp. 

•  Longinus,  de  Snblim.  c*  33.  746-760. 

•  Suidai  V.  *AxaiJr.  •  Diog.  Laert.  2.  133. 
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than  as  a  writer  of  tragedies*.  His  diction  is  described  as 
graceful,  but  somewhat  obscure  and  enigmatical*.  One  of  his 
lines  was  copied  by  Euripides,  and  he  is  twice  parodied  in  the 
extant  plays  of  Aristophanes  V 

(3)  Agathon. 

Agathon,  the  son  of  Tisamenus*,  though  not  included  in  the 
canon,  is  far  better  known  from  contemporary  records  than 
Achaeus,  and  appears  to  have  been  more  widely  celebrated. 
He  belongs  to  a  later  generation,  and  was  born  probably  about 
446*.  In  416  he  won  his  first  tragic  victory  at  the  Lenaean 
festival,  and  the  banquet  given  in  honour  of  his  success  forms 
the  scene  of  Plato's  Symposium*.  Nothing  further  is  known 
about  his  career  at  Athens,  or  the  number  of  plays  which  he 
exhibited  there.  Some  time  before  the  year  406  he  retired, 
with  his  friend  Pausanias,  to  the  court  of  Archelaus  in  Macedon, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  deaths 


*  The  popularity  of  his  satyric  plays 
caused  them  to  be  preserved  in  larger 
numbers  than  usual;  and  out  of  the 
nineteen  dramas  of  bis  composition 
Mhich  are  mentioned  by  the  gram- 
marians no  less  than  six  belong  to  this 
class,  viz.  the  Ki$w,  'AXtcfiituv,  *'U<l>ai- 
ffTotf  *lptt,  'OfJupdXrj^  Aivou 

*  Athen.  p.  451. 

*  Athen«  p.  270  iv  «cyp  7^;*  yatrrpH 
r&v  KoKwv  ipeat  \  oiiK  iart'  wtiy&fftv  ydp 
i^  KihfHt  wiKpd,  *Axai6t  iptjciy  iv  kXOowi 
carvpucf'  wtip*  oS  6  <ro^6s  EvptwiSrit 
XaiSon^,  t<pjj'  'Em  w\tj9fxovy  roi  Kvwpiif  iv 
vtivwTi  «*  06,  Aristoph.  Ran.  184, 
Vesp.  1081  (Nauck,  pp.  749,  753). 

*  Cramer,  Anecd.  Graec.  4.  269. 

*  Aelian  (Var.  Hist  13.  4),  in  re- 
counting a  story  about  Agathon  and 
Euripides  at  the  court  of  Archelaus, 
says  that  Agathon  was  then  about  forty. 
As  Euripides  retired  to  Macedon  about 
40S,  and  died  in  the  beginning  of  406, 
the  birth  of  Agathon  must  have  been 
not  later,  and  not  much  earlier,  than 
44<^-  Cp.  Plat.  Symp.  198  a,  where  be 
U  described  as  stiU  a  rtariaicot  in  416. 


•  Plat.  Symp.  173  A;  Athen;  p.  217. 
There  is  a  difficulty  in  SchoL  Aristoph. 
Thesm.  32,  where  it  is  said  that 
Agathon  began  to  exhibit  plays  only 
(Aree  years  before  the  production  of  the 
Thesmophoriazusae  in  4x1  (pit  vdAoi 
Ijp^aro  8{da<rirciv,  A\Xd  rpttrl  wp6  rovrw 
iriffiy).  Some  scholars  emend  to  rcVrc, 
others  suppose  that  he  began  to  exhibit 
at  the  Ci(y  Dicnysia^  as  opposed  to 
the  Lenaea,  in  414* 

^  He  cannot  have  gone  to  Macedon 
before  41 1,  the  date  of  the  Thesmopho- 
riazusae,  in  which  he  is  represented  as 
still  in  Athens.  On  the  other  hand  he 
must  have  retired  before  406,  the  year 
of  Euripides'  death  (Aelian,  Var.  HisL 
13.  4).  In  Plat.  Symp.  172  c  ApoUo- 
dorus,  who  is  supposed  to  be  speaking 
during  the  lifetime  of  Socrates  (he  died 
in  399),  refers  to  Agaihon  as  having 
been  absent  from  Athens  for  *many 
years.'  In  Aristoph.  Ran.  85  (produced 
in  405)  he  is  said  to  have  retired  it 
fuuc&poay  f^wxioaf—^n  obscure  expression, 
which,  as  the  scholiast  remarks,  may 
refer,  either  to   his  death,  or  to  his 
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Though  distinguished  among  his  contemporaries  for  his 
personal  beauty  and  natural  gifts  \  Agathon  was  not  exempt 
from  certain  minor  vices  of  character,  and  his  foppishness  and 
effeminacy  made  him  a  favourite  butt  of  Aristophanes.  In  the 
Thesmophoriazusae,  where  he  figures  conspicuously,  he  is 
represented  as  apologising  for  the  care  which  he  bestows 
upon  his  person,  by  explaining  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
man  to  write  elegant  poetry,  unless  his  figure  and  costume 
are  equally  elegant  In  the  same  play  he  is  described  as 
fair  and  smooth-shaven,  with  a  melodious  voice,  and  a  soft 
and  buxom  figure;  and  his  appearance  is  so  feminine  as  to 
deceive  Mnesilochus,  who  takes  him  for  a  girP.  But  in  spite 
of  these  foibles  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  genuine  worth,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  remark  of  Antiphon,  who,  after  he  had 

been  condemned  to  death  by  the  Athenians,  and  when  the 

■ 

speech  which  he  made  in  his  defence  had  been  praised  by 
Agathon,  replied  that  he  thought  more  of  the  commendation 
of  a  single  upright  man  than  of  the  censure  of  the  whole 
multitude*.  Even  Aristophanes,  writing  after  his  departure 
for  Macedonia,  speaks  of  him  as  a  'good  poet,'  whose  absence 
was  'regretted  by  all  his  friends*.' 

In  his  dramatic  writings  he  would  seem  to  have  been  an 
author  of  some  originality,  and  various  novelties  are  ascribed 
to  him.  He  was  the  first  to  step  beyond  the  sacred 
precincts  of  mythology  and  history,  and  to  write  a  tragedy  on 
a  purely  fictitious  subject*.  He  was  likewise  the  first  to  sever 
the  choral  odes  from  all  connexion  with  the  plot,  and  to  convert 
them  into  professed  interludes'.     Again,  in  one  of  his  composi- 


departure  to  the  court  of  Archelaus.  On 
his  coDDCxion  with  Pansanias,  who 
accompanied  him  to  Macedon  (Anecd. 
Oxon.  4.    p.    269),   see   Plat.   Protag. 

315  l>. 

*  Plat.   ibid.   KaX6t  rt   K&yaB^^   t^k 

tpCaiVf  rifV  I*  cvr  TS^oy  w6.rv  «raAos. 

*  Aristopb.  Thcsm.  130  ff. 

'  Aristot.  Etb.  Eudem  3.  5. 

*  Ran.  83. 

*  Aristot.  Poet.  c.  9  ov  //^  dXX(i  Kal 


iy  Tous  rpay^yiais  iviais  filv  tr  1j  Ivo 
TttiK  yratpificin^  iorlv  ^Ko/xarorv,  ra  91  iXXa 
wf  voiij/i^va,  iv  Maii  9i  oiti*  tv,  oior  iv  r^ 
*Aya$oiivoi  ''Ay0€i'  dfioivt  y^p  kv  rovTff 
rd  Tc  itfKL'^iiMira  ical  ra  dr6f4ara  tr^wolfiratf 
ttai  ovhiv  frrcv  cv^poiVfi. 

*  Ibid.  c.  18  ToTr  9i  kiHwciit  r^  ^Z6§ifva 
oitbly  ftaWcv  rev  ful/$ov  1j  dXXip  rpay^- 
hlai  hariv  M  lfi06?afui  f  5ov(r(r,  vporrov 
Sip^airos  'A-yaOu-yos  rov  toiovtov. 
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tions  he  appears  to  have  departed  widely  from  the  ordinary 
Greek  methods  of  dramatic  construction,  and  to  have  endeavoured 
to  compress  a  long  series  of  events  within  the  compass  of  a  single 
performance,  after  the  manner  of  an  Elizabethan  chronicle  play  ^ 
In  music,  also,  he  established  a  new  precedent,  by  employing 
the  chromatic  scale  on  the  tragic  stage  *.  But  in  spite  of  the 
ambitious  character  of  his  work  he  lacked  the  force  and  vigour 
which  are  necessary  to  create  a  new  school  of  writing,  and  his 
various  innovations  made  little  permanent  impression  upon  the 
course  of  Greek  tragedy. 

The  theory  which  Aristophanes  puts  in  his  mouth  concerning 
the  intimate  connexion  between  a  poet's  costume  and  his  verses 
seems  to  have  been  fully  justified,  in  his  own  case,  by  the  style 
of  his  diction,  which,  like  his  personal  appearance,  was  artificial 
and  affected.  His  phrases,  to  use  the  language  of  Aristophanes, 
after  'passing  through  the  melting-pot,*  were  'moulded  like 
wax*  and  'bent  into  strange  curves'.'  In  early  life  he  had 
been  the  pupil  of  the  sophist  Prodicus,  and  inherited  from  his 
master  a  taste  for  concise  and  sententious  maxims,  and  for 
alliterations,  antitheses,  and  verbal  jingles*.  His  speech  in 
the  Symposium  is  all  of  this  character,  and  reminds  Socrates 
of  the  manner  of  Gorgias'.  His  fragments,  also,  abound  in 
carefully  balanced  epigrams,  such  as  'to  make  a  bye-work  of 
our  work,  and  a  work  of  our  bye-work  *.'  In  an  age  which 
admired  the  writings  of  the  sophists,  this  artificiality  of  style, 
so  far  from  being  distasteful,  was  a  positive  recommendation, 
and  no  doubt  formed  the  chief  source  of  his  popularity.  His 
catching  phrases  were  convenient  to  remember,  and  well  adapted 

^  Aristot.  Poet  c.  18  xA  ^^  M  vo^r^  *  Plat.  Protag.  315  D. 

IvwmuthfcicTriftaLrpa'yif^apAMVKonH^  'Id.    Symp.    194   B — 198   C     Cp. 

tk  kiyw  r6  wok^^vOor,  otw  c7  rit  r6w  rip  Philostrat.  Vit.  Soph,  i .  9  (p.  i  a  Kayser) 

'IXii&dot  SAov  vocoT  /iv$cv,  . . .  aijfiuoy  U*  Koi  'Aydtfo/y  d2  . .  .  voXAaxov  r&if  kfc/i^anr 

tcoi  wifotv  lAiov  SKtp^  iwottjaar  Kai  fii)  yopyt6(u. 

mr^  liifiot  &a9tp  Eipiwiiijt,  If  Vi60riv  *  Frag.  1 1  rd  filw  trdptpyw  i^ov  in 

4  mjtSh  d7tt»i(oyraf,  \w%\  ml  ^KyhJUw  Urorofifu$a,    Cp.   frag.  37  yy^fuj  ^ 

i^ivtaw  ir  rovr^  f^9^»  Kpuac&v  itrrir  1j  fidf^tj  x*P^»  >9  ^  tov 

'  Plat  Qaaest  Symp.  3.  i.  x.  70^  Uopw  ytyvtr*  dwOpinnii  ipdr.     For 

•  Aristoph.  Thesm.  39-57.     Cp.  the  the  other  fragmenU  see  Nanck,pp.  763- 

paroJy  of  hit  lyiics  ia  lOi  £(•  769. 
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for  quotation ;  and  Aristotle  cites  them  with  obvious  partiality  \ 
Hence  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  when  a  certain  friend  of  his 
once  proposed  to  correct  his  dramas  by  removing  these  various 
trivialities  of  diction,  the  offer  was  not  very  acceptable  to  the 
poet,  who  complained  with  justice  that  to  'improve'  them  in 
this  way  would  be  to  'eliminate  all  the  Agathon'/ 


(4)    Tragedy  in  Families. 

During  the  flourishing  period  of  the  Greek  drama,  the  poet, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  his  own  stage-manager;  it  was  he  who 
superintended  the  production  of  the  play,  made  the  necessary 
arrangements  with  the  archon,  trained  the  actors  and  the  chorus, 
and  provided  appropriate  music  and  scenery.  In  order,  there* 
fore,  to  be  a  successful  tragic  poet,  it  was  necessary  to  possess, 
not  only  poetical  genius,  but  also  a  considerable  amount  of 
special  training  and  technical  knowledge.  Such  being  the  case, 
the  composition  of  tragedies  tended,  not  unnaturally,  to  become 
a  sort  of  hereditary  vocation,  and  to  be  handed  down  from 
father  to  son  for  several  generations.  Though  literary  capacity 
could  not  be  transmitted,  yet  the  art  of  placing  a  drama  eflfectively 
upon  the  stage  might  be  acquired  by  experience.  Hence  we 
find  that  most  of  the  great  poets  of  this  period  were  succeeded 
in  their  profession  by  a  line  of  descendants,  who,  even  if  they 
possessed  no  great  talent  for  poetry,  were  often  fairly  successful 
on  the  stage.  Polyphradmon,  the  author  of  a  tetralogy  on 
the  subject  of  Lycurgus,  was  the  son  of  the  tragic  poet 
Phrynichus*;  and  Aristias,  the  son  of  Pratinas,  also  followed 
closely  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  and  became  equally 
famous  as  a  writer  of  satyric  plays  *• 


*  E.  g.  Eth.  Nicom.  6.  4  t^x*^  tvx!7»' 

ra)(  69  Tit  cLrdff  airb  tovt*  fJyai  X^7<k,  | 
fiporoi9i  wokXA  rwfX!S»uv  owe  tUc6Ta»  Cp. 
also  Eth.  Nicom.  6.  3,  Eth.  End.  3.  i, 
Rhet.  2.  19. 

s  AelUn,  Var.  Hist.  14.  13  dAAd  ffv 
yt,  ytwrah,  XA\rj$as  trtavrbp  rbv  *Ky6r 
Coufa  lie  rov  ^hy6iBomos  d^ay/(a;r. 


'  Suidas  V.  ♦pwixoi  (i).  He  was 
third  with  his  Avicovpyua  rtrpakoyia 
in  467,  the  year  in  which  the  Theban 
tetralogy  of  Aeschylus  won  the  first 
prize  (Argnm.  Aesch.  Sept).  His  name 
occurs  in  the  list  of  tragic  poeta  in  Corp. 
Ins.  Att.  a.  977  a,  where  it  is  given  as 
TLoKv^pdiTfJuaVm 

*  Pausan.  2.  13.  5,  who  says  he  was 


/^ 
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But  the  family  of  Aeschylus  was  far  the  most  prolific  of  all 
in  the  matter  of  dramatic  composition,  and  for  nearly  two 
hundred  years  continued  to  provide  the  Attic  theatre  with 
a  series  of  tragic  poets.  Among  the  members  of  this  group 
who  belong  to  the  fifth  century  the  two  earliest  in  point  of  date 
are  Euphorion  and  Bion,  the  sons  of  Aeschylus,  who  both  wrote 
tragedies*.  Euphorion,  also,  availing  himself  of  the  special 
permission  given  by  law,  often  exhibited  his  father's  dramas 
in  competition  with  the  works  of  contemporary  authors,  and 
obtained  in  this  way  four  victories'. 

Another  representative  of  the  same  family  was  Philocles,  the 
nephew  of  Aeschylus — a  voluminous  writer,  who  produced  no 
less  than  a  hundred  tragedies  in  the  course  of  his  career,  and 
on  one  occasion  succeeded  in  defeating  even  Sophocles  himself. 
But  his  success  in  this  contest  must  have  been  due  to  some 
casual  circumstance,  since  otherwise  he  never  attained  any 
great  eminence  as  a  dramatist.  In  the  comic  poets  he  is  the 
object  of  frequent  ridicule;  his  name  is  changed  to  *Gall,  the 
son  of  Brine/  on  account  of  his  harsh  and  disagreeable  style* ; 
the  badness  of  his  poetry  is  ascribed  to  the  ugliness  of  his 
person ';  his  lyrics  are  said  to  inspire  even  wasps  with  additional 
venom  • ;  and  he  is  denounced  as  a  mere  botcher  of  plays,  con- 
nected with  Aeschylus  by  blood,  but  not  by  genius'.     Among 


buried  at  Phlins,  his  father's  native  city. 
He  contended  against  Aeschylus  in  467 
with  a  group  of  plays  left  to  him  by  his 
father  (Argnm.  Aesch.  Sept.)i  and  was 
also  one  of  the  opponents  of  Sophocles 
(Vita  Soph.).  The  titles  of  seven  of  his 
plays,  together  with  a  few  insignificant 
fragments,  are  to  be  fonnd  in  Nauck, 
pp.  726-728. 

*  Suidas  vv.  AfcrxvAor,  Eu<pofH<uy, 
Bion^s  name  is  doubtful,  the  MSS.  vary- 
ing  between  Btou-p,  EuffiuVf  and  EvcuW. 
Euphorion  won  the  first  prize  in  431, 
defeating  both  Sophocles  and  Euripides ; 
but  the  plays  which  he  exhibited  on 
this  occasion  were  most  probably  written 
by  Aeschylus  (Argum.  Eur.  Med.). 

'  Suidas  V.  E^/mW. 


•  Suidas  V.  ^i\oie\rjs.  Among  the 
plays  exhibited  by  Sophocles,  on  the 
occasion  when  Philocles  defeated  him, 
was  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus  (Argum. 
Oed.  Tyr.). 

*  Suidas  1.  c. ;  Schol.  Aristoph.  At. 
281. 

*  Aristoph.  Thesm.  168. 

•  Ibid.  Vesp.  461. 

^  Such  appears  to  be  the  meaning 
of  the  corrupt  fragment  of  Tclcclcides 
(Meineke,  Frag.  Com.  Graec.  a,  p.  366). 
In  Aristoph.  Av.  1295  Philocles  is  com- 
pared to  a  larky  though  the  allusion  is 
obscure ;  and  in  a  fragment  of  Cratinus 
(Meineke,  3,  p.  326)  he  is  charged  with 
spoiling  a  legeud  by  his  unskilful  treat- 
ment. 
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his  compositions  was  a  tetralogy  on  the  legend  of  Tereus ;  and 
this  fact  is  of  some  significance,  as  showing  that  the  tetralogic 
form  of  writing  was  still  occasionally  retained  in  the  Aeschylean 
schooP. 

Concerning  Morsimus,  the  son  of  Philocles,  and  grand- 
nephew  of  Aeschylus,  little  is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  he 
was  an  oculist  as  well  as  a  tragic  poet,  and  that  his  person  was 
diminutive^  and  his  dramas  dull  and  frigid '•  To  Meam  a  play 
of  Morsimus  by  heart '  is  mentioned  in  Aristophanes  as  one  of 
the  most  painful  of  punishments ;  and  the  scribes  who  made 
copies  of  his  works  are  visited  in  Hades  with  the  same  penalties 
as  thieves,  swindlers,  and  parricides '. 

Both  Sophocles  and  Euripides  left  successors  behind  them 
among  their  own  relatives.  Euripides  had  a  son,  or  a  nephew, 
to  whom  he  bequeathed  his  unpublished  plays,  and  who  also 
composed  tragedies  of  his  own  \  Ariston,  the  illegitimate  son 
of  Sophocles,  likewise  followed  his  father's  profession,  though 
without  much  success*.  But  lophon,  the  legitimate  son,  was 
a  more  distinguished  author,  and  won  several  victories  in  the 
course  of  his  career,  in  which  he  produced  fifty  plays,  some  by 
himself,  some  in  conjunction  with  his  father*.     In  the  Frogs  he 


*  Schol.Aristoph.  A V.  381.  The  tetra- 
logy was  called  Uavtiovii  (Philomela 
and  Procae  being  the  daughters  of 
Pandion),  and  apparently  contained  an 
account  of  the  transformation  of  Tereus 
into  a  hoopoe.  Hence  the  satirical 
allusion  in  the  Aves,  where  the  Hoopoe 
claims  to  be  the  father  of  the  Philoclean 
bird.  According  to  the  scholiast  one  of 
the  four  plays  was  called  Trjpihi  4  "Evt^^^ 
though  the  latter  title  can  hardly  be 
genuine.  Suidas  (v.  ^lAo/rA^r)  gives 
the  titles  of  seven  other  tragedies  by 
Philocles,  and  his  fragments  will  be 
found  in  Nauck,  pp.  759-760. 

*  Suidas  V.  Mpaiiios;  Schol.  Aristoph. 
Kquit.  40 1 »  Paz  803  and  808,  Ran.  151. 
He  is  sometimes,  though  erroneously, 
described  as  the  brother  of  Melanthius 
(e.  g.  Meineke  a,  p.  659),  through  a  mis- 
understanding of  Aristoph.  Pax  801  ff. 


•  Aristoph.  Equit. 40 1,  Ran.  151.  Cp., 
for  other  satirical  allusions,  Pax  801, 
Plato's  Xiirevoi,  frag.  2  (Meineke,  L  c). 

*  He  is  called  '  son '  of  Euripides  in 
Schol.  Aristoph.  Ran.  67,  and  Vita  Eur. ; 
'nephew*  in  Suidas  vy.  Eupcvi'df/f  (2) 
^^^  (3)1  ^^o  ^^^  Aiorv<r(os  iv  roit 
XpoviKois  as  his  authority.  It  was  this 
younger  Euripides  who  brought  out  the 
Bacchae,  Alcmaeon,  and  Iphigenia  in 
Aulide  after  the  death  of  his  reUtive. 

'  Suidas y.  So^o/rX^y  (2) ;  Diog.  Lacrt. 
7.  164. 

'  Suidas  y.  *lo<pSjv.  Schol.  Aristoph. 
Ran.  73.  He  is  said  to  have  competed 
at  times  against  his  lather  (Vita  Soph.). 
In  428  he  was  second  in  the  traj^ic 
contest,  Euripides  being  first,  and  Ion 
third  (Argum.  Eur.  Hipp.).  For  his 
fragments  and  the  titles  of  his  plays 
sec  Nauck,  pp.  761,  762. 
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IS  described  as  the  only  good  poet  now  left,  but  doubts  are 
expressed  whether  he  will  appear  to  equal  advantage  without 
the  assistance  of  Sophocles,  who  had  died  in  the  previous  year  *. 
These  doubts  appear  to  have  been  verified,  as  the  reputation 
which  he  eventually  left  behind  him  was  that  of  a  dull  and 
feeble  poet'.  A  curious  tradition  has  been  preserved  by  an 
anonymous  grammarian,  to  the  effect  that  he,  and  not  his  father, 
was  the  author  of  the  Antigone  *. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  theatrical  family — that  of  Carcinus,  or 
'Crab,*  the  son  of  Thorycius — which  achieved  some  glory  in 
the  fourth  century,  but  whose  fifth-century  representatives  would 
hardly  have  been  remembered  but  for  the  jeers  of  Aristophanes. 
Carcinus  was  a  poet,  and  wrote  tragedies ;  while  his  three  sons, 
'  long-necked  dwarfish  dancers,  mere  bits  of  sheep-dung,'  served 
in  the  tragic  choruses*.  The  whole  family  are  introduced  at 
the  end  of  the  Wasps,  the  sons  executing  an  extravagant  dance 
in  the  orchestra,  while  their  father,  the  '  ocean  king,'  looks  on, 
rejoicing  in  the  activity  of  his  children  •. 

Xenocles,  the  smallest  of  the  three  sons,  and  more  like  a 
'  shrimp '  or  *  spider '  than  a  member  of  the  '  crab  *  species,  even- 
tually became  a  tragic  dramatist  like  his  father  •.  He  is  described 
as  '  a  bad  man  and  a  bad  poet,'  and  his  name  is  dismissed  with 
contempt  in  the  review  of  living  writers  in  the  Frogs  ^    Yet 


^  Aristoph.  Ran.  73  if. 

*  SchoL  ibid.  78. 

'  Cramer,  Anecd.  Grace.  4,  p.  313. 

^  Aristoph.  Pax  781  ff.,and  Schol.  ad 
loc;  Suidas  y.  Kapidvos  (3);  Sohol. 
Vesp.  1500.  There  is  some  doubt  as 
to  the  number  and  names  of  the  sons. 
Aristophanes  (Vesp.  1497  ff.)  clearly 
makes  them  three,  and  so  Schol.  Vesp. 
1533,  and  Schol.  Pax  788  (who  gives 
their  names  as  Xenocles,  Xenotimus, 
Xenarchos).  But  Schol.  Vesp.  1493  says 
there  were  four  sons,  quoting  a  mutilated 
passage  from  Pherecrates  to  that  effect ; 
and  Schol.  Ran.  86  agrees  with  him, 
giring  their  names  as  Xenocles,  Xeno- 
timus,  Xenoclitns,  and  Datis.  Cp.  also 
Schol.  Pax  389,  where  Datis  the  tragic 


poet  ii  said  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Carcinus. 

•  Aristoph.  Vesp.  1497  ff.  Cp.  Pax 
864,  where  the  sons  arc  called  'tops/ 
because  of  their  dancing  powers. 

•  Aristoph.  Pax  1508  ff. ;  Schol.  Nub, 
1263. 

'  Aristoph.  Thesm.  169,  Ran.  86.  Cp. 
Schol.  Ran.  86  (where  his  poetry  ia 
described  as  'rough  and  allegorical  *), 
and  Schol.  Pax  790  (where  the  epithet 
iuiiieafirjxayost  applied  to  him  by  the 
comic  poet  Plato,  is  explained  as  a 
reference  to  the  wonderful  contrivances 
which  he  introduced  into  his  plays).  Two 
of  his  lines  are  parodied  in  Aris- 
toph. Nub.  X363.  For  the  fragments 
and  titles  of  his  plays  see  Nanck,  p.  770. 
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even  he  succeeded  in  defeating  Euripides,  and  in  obtaining 
the  first  prize  for  tragedy,  in  the  year  415  \ 

(5)   Other  Tragic  Poeis. 

The  families  of  tragic  poets  which  we  have  been  describing 
were  all  composed  of  men  who  had  devoted  themselves  to 
tragedy  as  a  regular  profession,  and  who  consecrated  their  chief 
energies  to  the  theatre ;  in  fact,  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
earlier  history  of  the  Athenian  theatre  the  composition  of  plays 
was  practically  confined  to  writers  of  this  class.  But  towards 
the  close  of  the  fifth  century  a  new  kind  of  author  begins  for 
the  first  time  to  make  his  appearance  in  the  shape  of  the 
amateur  dramatist,  who,  while  occasionally  trying  his  fortunes 
upon  the  stage,  nevertheless  regarded  the  production  of 
tragedies  as  a  mere  amusement,  and  as  a  relaxation  from  the 
serious  business  of  life.  Poets  of  this  intermittent  type,  who 
become  more  and  more  frequent  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
generations,  were  concerned  solely  with  the  literary  part  of 
the  work,  and,  unlike  their  predecessors,  must  have  employed 
professional  services  in  the  actual  production  of  their  plays. 
Critias,  the  pupil  of  Socrates,  and  the  famous  leader  of  the 
Thirty  Tyrants,  is  one  of  the  earliest  examples.  Oratory  and 
statesmanship  were  his  principal  occupations.  His  speeches, 
which  survived  for  many  centuries,  are  described  by  Cicero  as 
vigorous  in  matter,  like  those  of  Pericles,  but  more  copious  in 
style ;  and  Philostratus  notices  their  solemn  and  sententious 
tone,  and  the  easy  flow  of  their  diction ".  Critias  also  wrote 
elegies.  Of  which  some  fragments  remain,  and  was  fond  of 
posing  as  a  philosopher*.  His  tragedies  were  apparently 
of  a  reflective  and  philosophic  cast,  like  his  orations ;  and 
a  long  and  rather  striking  fragment  of  his  Sisyphus  has  been 
preserved,  in  which  he  accounts  for  the  belief  in  gods  on 
utilitarian  principles,  regarding  them  as  the  invention  of  early 
statesmen,  who  hoped  in  this  way  to  deter  men  from  crime  \ 

*  Aelian,  Var.  Hist.  2.  8.  »  Ecrglc,  Poet.  Lyr.  Gr.  pp.  602-606. 

'  Cicero,  dc  Orat  J.  22,  Philostrat.  *  Nauck,  Trag.  Grace  Frag.  p.  771 

Vit.  Soph.  1. 16.  ^  a.  X.  14.  The    lines    are    quoted    as    from    th« 
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The  fragment  recalls  the  manner  of  Euripides  in  his  sententious 
moods,  though  less  vigorous  and  picturesque  in  language. 
Indeed,  Critias  was  plainly  one  of  the  imitators  of  Euripides, 
and  the  similarity  between  the  two  poets  occasionally  led  to 
confusion  concerning  the  authorship  of  their  respective  plays ". 

Meletus,  another  poet  of  the  end  of  the  fiflh  century,  is  better 
known  as  one  of  the  accusers  of  Socrates  than  as  a  dramatic 
author*.  He  is  described  by  Plato  as  being,  at  the  time  of  the 
trial,  a  'young  man  of  no  great  distinction,  with  long  hair, 
hooked  nose,  and  scanty  beard'.*  In  the  prosecution  of 
Socrates  he  represented  the  tragic  poets,  whose  vanity  was 
offended  by  the  Socratic  irony*.  His  lanky  and  corpse-like 
appearance  caused  him  to  be  selected  by  Aristophanes,  in  one 
of  his  comedies,  as  an  ambassador  to  Hades,  sent  by  the  living 
poets  to  implore  the  assistance  of  the  dead*.  His  vicious 
character,  and  the  coarseness  and  sensuality  of  his  lyrics,  are 
elsewhere  satirised*.  All  that  is  known  about  his  tragic  poetry 
is  that  he  wrote  a  tetralogy  (the  last  recorded  example  of  this 
species  of  composition)  on  the  legend  of  Oedipus ;  whence  his 


Sisjrphns  of  Critias  by  Scxtns  Empi- 
ricQs.  Plutarch  and  Galen  ascribe  them 
to  Euripides,  being  apparently  misled, 
partly  by  their  sententious  tone,  partly 
by  the  fact  that  Euripides  was  also  the 
author  of  a  Sisyphus  (satyric  play). 

^  Accordmg  to  the  Vita  Eurip.  three 
plays  of  Euripides— the  Tennes,  Rhada- 
manthus,  and  Peirithous— were  often 
regarded  as  spurious;  and  Athenaeus 
(p.  496)  tells  us  that  the  Peirithous  was 
ascribed  to  Critias  by  some  scholars. 
On  the  strength  of  these  facts  Wila- 
mowitz  (Anal.  Eur.  p.  166)  would 
assign  all  three  plays  to  Critias.  But 
the  inference  is  very  doubtful.  Every 
grammarian  except  Athenaeus  who 
quotes  the  Peirithous  regards  it  as  the 
work  of  Euripides  (see  Nauck,  pp.  546- 
550);  and  the  style  of  the  numerous 
fragments  is  quite  Euripidean. 

'  It  is  doubtful  whether  his  name 
should   be  spelt  VLikrfrot  or  M^Xirof, 


both  versions  being  found.  Aristo- 
phanes called  him  a  *  Thracian/  though 
on  what  grounds  is  unknown  (Schol. 
Plat.  Apol.  p.  18  B).  Nor  is  it  certain 
whether  he  was  the  Meletus  who  was 
charged  with  participation  in  the  muti- 
lation of  the  Hermae,  aiid  who  sided 
with  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  and  prose- 
cuted Andocides  (Xen.  Hell.  a.  4.  36 ; 
Andoc  de  Myst.  $  94). 
'  Plat.  Euthyph.  p.  a  B. 

*  Ibid.  Apol.  p.  a  a  A. 

*  Aristoph.ri7/>i;rd5i7s,frag.  i(Meineke, 
p.  1005).  Hence  Sannyrion,  the  comic 
poet,  called  him  rbv  imb  Arpraiov  vtitp&v 
(Athen.  p.  551). 

*  Suidas,  V.  M^Ai^ror  KviM^HtiTai  &s 
-wowrfpos  rbv  rpjrtov.  Cp.  SchoL  Plat. 
Apol.  18  B.  Aristoph.  Ran.  1301  (about 
Euripides)  o(?ros  8'  dvb  wavrwf  ftiv  ipipti 
vopnt^laiVf  I  atcoKiwf  McX^ov  ic,t  \,  His 
love-songs  are  mentioned  by  Athen. 
p.  605. 


E  e 
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nick-name  'son  of  Laius*.'  Shortly  after  the  condemnation 
of  Socrates  he  was  put  to  death  bj  the  Athenians  in  a  fit  of 
remorse'. 

There  are  stiD  one  or  two  poets  of  this  century  who  perhaps 
deserve  a  passing  mention.  Aristarchus  of  Tegea,  a  contem- 
porary of  Euripides,  and  most  prolific  author,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  'construct  tragedies  of  the  present  length  V 
The  reference  is  apparently  to  the  usual  size  of  dramas  in  the 
post'Euripidean  period ;  but  as  no  plays  of  that  epoch  have 
been  preserved,  the  significance  of  the  change  must  remain 
uncertain.  The  Achilles  of  Aristarchus  was  copied  by  Ennius, 
and  is  the  only  certain  instance  in  Roman  literature  of  the 
adaptation  of  a  tragedy  which  was  not  by  one  of  the  three 
great  dramatists  \  Neophron  of  Sicyon,  another  fertile  writer, 
was  conspicuous  for  the  prominence  which  he  gave  to  slave 
characters*.  But  his  chief  claim  to  remembrance  comes  from 
the  fact  that  his  Medea  is  said  to  have  suggested  the  master- 
piece of  Euripides'.  Sthenelus,  the  'plagiarist,'  and  the  object 
of  much  ridicule  on  the  comic  staged  is  mentioned  by  Aristotle 
as  a  writer  who  discarded  the  bombast  of  the  tragic  style,  and 
composed  in  the  language  of  ordinary  life,  without  elevation 
or  ornament*.  But  the  result  was  common-place,  without 
being  effective ;   and  it  was  said  that  his  verses,  in  order  to 


»  Schol.  Plat.  Apol.  1 8  B.  His 
rather*s  real  ilaine  was  Meletns  (Diog. 
Laert  a.  40).  As  regards  his  poetry, 
he  is  described  as  ipavXot  voujt^s  in 
Schol.  Plat.  I.e.,  and  iffvxp^t  h  tJ  woi^on 
in  Suid.  v.  M^kijros, 

*  Diog.  Laert.  2. 43.  Diod.  Sic  14. 37. 

'  Suidas,  V.  'Apiarapxos'  wpurros  its  t6 
yvy  aitrS/y  fifJKos  rcl  ^pafiara  tcariart^tv, 
Suidas  adds  that  he  composed  a  play 
called  Asclepius,  as  a  thank-offering  to 
the  god  for  his  recovery  from  a  certain 
illness ;  and  that  he  wrote  seventy 
tragedies,  won  two  victories,  and  lived 
more  than  ninety  years.  For  his  plays 
and  fragments  see  Nanck,  p.  728. 

^  Festus,  p.  242.  Plant.  Paenol. 
prol.  I, 


*  Suidas  (y.  Nco^pevr)  sayi  he  wrote 
I  ao  tragedies,  and  wpSm%  tlaifyarf^  vai- 
SaToryovf  «oi  clictrwv  fidoivof.  He  also 
tells  the  same  story  about  him  which 
he  had  previously  told  abont  another 
tragic  poet  called  Nearchns,  viz.,  that 
he  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  in 
his  campaigns,  and  was  put  to  death 
for  conspiracy.  Whence  some  scho- 
lars surest  that  he  really  belonged 
to  the  age  of  Alexander,  and  that  his 
Medea  was  an  imitation  of  that  by 
Euripides. 

*  On  this  question  see  p.  390. 

'  Aristoph.Vesp.  1313 ;  Plat.  Aixcopts, 
frag.  2,  2Ktvai,  frag.  2  (Meineke,  pp. 
639,  659). 

*  Poet,  c  aa. 
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be  made  palatable,   required   to  be  seasoned   with    salt   and 
vinegar  *.     . 

Many  other  poets  of  this  period  are  familiar  to  us  from  the 
jests  of  Aristophanes,  though  all  memory  of  their  writings  has 
disappeared.  Such  are  the  luxurious  and  easy-going  Morychus ; 
the  glutton  Nothippus;  the  shaggy-haired  Hieronymus;  Acestor, 
the  'bug-bear  of  the  tragic  choruses';  Theognis,  whose  frigid 
dullness  froze  the  very  rivers  of  Thrace ;  Gnesippus,  with  his 
chorus  of  Lydian  slave  girls;  and  Melanthius,  the  humourist, 
who  gained  more  renown  by  his  bons  mots  than  by  his  tragedies, 
and  whose  'wit  and  wisdom'  were  long  remembered,  and  are 
often  quoted  by  later  writers.  For  these  poets,  and  many 
others  of  even  less  celebrity,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
Appendix. 

§  3.    Tragedy  at  Athens  in  the  Fourtli  Century, 

After  the  tragic  drama  had  been  developed  by  the  genius  of 
the  Athenians  into  a  great  and  impressive  species  of  art,  it 
began,  as  was  natural,  to  be  imitated  by  the  other  Greeks ;  and 
before  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  dramatic  performances 
fashioned  on  the  Attic  model  had  been  established  in  almost 
every  Hellenic  community.  But  in  spite  of  these  numerous 
attempts  at  emulation  on  the  part  of  neighbouring  countries,  it 
was  a  long  time  before  any  other  people  succeeded  in  disputing 
the  theatrical  supremacy  of  the  Athenians.  Up  to  the  period 
of  the  Macedonian  conquests  their  pre-eminence  was  practically 
uncontested.  Athens  continued,  as  heretofore,  to  be  the  great 
centre  of  dramatic  productiveness,  and  the  sole  arbiter  of  taste 
in  questions  connected  with  the  theatre.  All  the  best  tragedies 
were  produced  at  her  festivals,  and  every  foreign  aspirant  after 
dramatic  distinction  looked  to  her  for  the  ratification  of  his 
claims ;  nor  was  his  ambition  satisfied,  unless  he  produced  his 
plays  on  the  Athenian  stage,  and  secured  if  possible  the  crown 

*  Aristoph.  Vfipvr&6fiiit  frag.  9  |  A.  xaX  hexameter  qaoted  by  Athen.  p.  428,  and 

rtm  lyd>  "SfitviKov  ^yoifit  &v  f/^fjiara ;  |  an  iambic  line   dubiously  ascribed  to 

B.  *U  S^os  i/AfiawrSfAtros  ij  ^i^po^  ^ar.  him  by  some  ancient  critics  (Nanck, 

All  that  remains  of  his  poetry  is  an  p.  76a). 

E  e  a 
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of  victory'.  We  have  seen  that  even  among  the  poets  of  the 
fifth  century  a  large  number  were  of  foreign  birth,  and  were 
attracted  to  Athens  by  the  fame  of  her  theatrical  exhibitions. 
During  the  fourth  century  the  stream  still  flowed  in  the  same 
direction,  and  the  supply  of  native  poets  was  constantly 
augmented  by  the  accession  of  foreigners,  who  either  took  up 
their  abode  in  Athens,  like  Theodectes  of  Phaselis,  or,  like 
Dionysius  the  Syracusan  tyrant,  merely  sent  their  tragedies 
there  for  representation. 

The  tragic  drama  was  never  cultivated  with  more  eagerness 
and  enthusiasm  than  during  this  epoch  of  its  history.  One 
novel  and  important  feature  was  the  increasing  veneration 
bestowed  upon  the  works  of  the  older  poets,  which  began  to  be 
exhibited  at  every  festival  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  entertain- 
ment, while  the  fame  of  the  great  actors  by  whom  they  were 
reproduced  spread  over  the  whole  of  Greece'.  But  the  admira- 
tion inspired  by  the  earlier  drama  was  far  from  interfering,  at 
any  rate  for  a  time,  with  the  taste  for  new  and  contemporary 
compositions ;  it  even  acted  as  a  stimulant ;  and  the  production 
of  original  plays  continued  to  be  carried  on,  during  the  whole 
of  the  fourth  century,  with  unceasing  vigour.  The  performance 
of  'new  tragedies'  at  the  City  Dionysia  formed  the  central 
attraction  of  the  festival,  and  drew  the  largest  crowds  of 
spectators';  and  the  proceedings  at  the  Lenaea  seem  to  have 
been  of  much  the  same  character*.    As  a  result  of  this  constant 


*  Cp.  Plat.  Laches,  183  A  vap  U€lyois 
Sm  rcf  rnu}9th  clf  ravra  ita\  wapd.  rw 
6XXca¥  wXitar*  Ar  ip^A^oiTo  xp^t*^''^t 
&<fw€p  y€  Kcd  rpayq>^as  woiijt^j  irop'  ^fuy 
rifirf$iis,  Toiyiproi  hs  iiv  oirjrat  rpay^- 
Btar  fca\&i  voitiv,  oIk  i^o^tv  levicXcp  v€pi 
rifif  'Arriiir^K  jrarcl  rd;  dXAat  w6\ut  in- 
itticyvfitwos  v€pi4pxfTaif  dXk*  tvOvs  htvpo 
^4ptrcu  kqI  roiah*  iwt^iicvvaip'  ^bcdron, 

'  On  this  reproduction  of  old  tragedies 
see  the  Attic  Theatre,  pp.  96-100. 

•  Aesch.  Ctesiph.  §  34  Kri/ai^cuv  II  h 
r^  Otdrp^  (ffcAcvci  dvatctjpvrrdy)  .  .  , 
oinc  iKMXrjaia(6vrojy  *A$rjvaiojyf  dWd 
Tpay^ftwy  dycavt(ofi4veuv  Kaivwif,  M* 
iyatrrlov  rod  d^fxov,  d?JC  jvavrioy  rwr 


*E\Xiivcar.  Bekk.  Anecd.  p.  309  tov 
rpay^ZStv  ol  iilv  ^cav  nxxKcuoiy  ol  waXaid 
Bp&fiara  ilca'yay6yTtSf  ol  8i  leairoif  ol 
leatyd  koI  yailinort  tlaax^ivra.  Bray 
oSy  rovTO  71^17x01,  irXctW  larl  ffwov9^ 
rSi¥  *A$rjyai<uy  vtpi  ru  icaiybv  hpcLfia  Kal 
/ifjt^iwoTt  ^yeopifffiiyoy.  That  the  pro- 
duction of  new  tragedies  at  the  City 
Dionysia  was  regular  and  continuous 
during  the  fourth  century  is  proved  by 
numerous  inscriptions  ^Corp.  Ins.  Att. 
a.  971  c-c,  973,  974). 

*  There  is  ample  evidence  that  new 
tragedies  were  regularly  exhibited  at 
the  Lenaea  during  this  period.  Thus 
Aphareus  (Plut.  X  Orat  839  C)  brought 
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demand  for  fresh  materials  at  each  of  the  two  great  annual 
gatherings,  the  more  popular  dramatists  of  the  period  were 
compelled  to  be  unusually  prolific,  and  Carcinus  is  said  to 
have  written  a  hundred  and  sixty  plays,  and  Astydamas  as 
many  as  two  hundred  and  forty  \ 

But  when  we  consider  the  merit,  rather  than  the  fertility, 
of  this  later  tragedy,  the  case  is  very  different.  Although  no 
specimens  have  been  preserved,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to 
show  that  the  loss  is  not  a  great  one,  and  that  these  poets  of 
the  fourth  century  seldom  rose  above  mediocrity.  The  reputa- 
tion which  they  enjoyed  was  only  of  a  moderate  kind.  Not 
one  of  them  was  successful  in  obtaining  a  place  even  among 
the  secondary  authors  of  the  earlier  period,  such  as  Ion  and 
Achaeus*.  Aristotle,  it  is  true,  seems  to  regard  them  with 
some  favour,  and  makes  frequent  reference  to  their  plays*, 
protesting  at  the  same  time  against  the  unfairness  of  judging 
them  by  a  comparison  with  their  great  predecessors^.  But  the 
very  fact  of  the  protest  being  made  is  significant  of  the  estima- 
tion in  which  they  were  generally  held;^  and  a  further  proof 
of  their  inferiority  is  contained  in  Aristotle's  own  admission, 
that  the  success  of  a  play  in  his  days  depended  more  upon  the 
actor  than  upon  the  poet'. 

OQt  plays  on  two  occasions  at  the  Lenaea 
(between  368  and  34 1  B.C.)  The 
tyrant  Dionysins  won  the  prize  for 
tragedy  at  the  Lenaea  in  367  (Diod. 
Sic.  15. 74).  An  Attic  inscription  (Corp. 
Ins.  Att.  2. 977  c)  records  one  victory  of 
TheodecteSy  and  seven  of  Astydanaas,  at 
the  Lenaea. 

*  Soidas,  vv.  Kapidvos  (a),  *A<rrv8d- 
/Mf  (i). 

'  Ion  and  Achaeus  were  placed  in  the 
Alexandrian  canon,  along  with  the  three 
great  dramatists.  They  most  therefore 
have  been  considered  superior  to  any 
tragic  poets  of  the  fourth  century.  See 
p.  404. 

*  The  references  to  Theodectes  are 
Rhet.  2.  33  (hit  Ajax  and  Alcmaeon), 
ibid.  24  (Orestes  and  Helena),  Pol.  i.  6 
(Helena),  Poet.  16  (Tydcus),  11  and 


1 8  (Lynceus).  To  Carcinus,  Eth.  Nicom. 
7.  8  (Alope),  Rhet  2.  23  (Medea),  3. 16 
(Oedipus),  Poet.  16  (Thycstes),  17 
(Amphiarans).  To  Astydamas,  Poet. 
14  (Alcmaeon).  To  Polyidus,  Poet.  16 
and  17  (Iphigeneia).  To  Antiphon, 
Rhet.  2.  2  and  33  (Meleager),  Eth.  Eud. 
7.  4  (Andromache),  Mechan.  i.  p.  847 
(a  quotation).  To  Chaeremon,  Poet. 
1  and  24  (Centaums),  Rhet  2.  23 
(Pentheus),  3.  11  (description  of  his 
style),  Probl.  3.  16  (quotation). 

^  Poet  c  x8  iiAXiora  ii'kv  oSy  Ibarra 
Z€i  wtipaaBai  (x^^i  *^  ^^  M»  ^^  /Aiyiffra 
Koi  wXttara,  dkXon  re  teal  dn  rw  avKo^ay- 

tMaoTov  lUpot  dya$Sfv  woiijTwy,  liM&<rrov 
Tov  tiiov  ieyaBov  d^iovffi  r^  tva  Iwtp' 
/SaXAeir. 

*  Rhet.  3.  I  /tcrfor  S^orroi  vvr  rflr 
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The  art  of  tragic  composition  had,  in  fact,  by  this  time 
degenerated  into  a  merely  mechanical  process.  The  old  themes 
were  treated  in  the  okl  fashion,  without  life  and  inspiration. 
There  was  an  absence  of  all  creative  impulse  and  original 
thought.  The  chorus  still  remained  in  the  meaningless  position 
in  which  it  had  been  left  by  Agathon,  and  was  neither  totally 
abolished,  nor  brought  into  definite  relationship  with  the  play^ 
The  ancient  legends,  though  their  capacities  had  been  exhausted 
by  frequent  repetition,  still  supplied  the  stage  with'  its  only 
subjects.  A  few  attempts,  indeed,  were  made  from  time  to 
time  to  create  a  new  kind  of  historical  drama,  but  they  met 
with  no  success';  the  majority  of  the  poets  shrank  from 
anything  in  the  way  of  a  novel  experiment ;  and  so  timid  was 
their  conservatism,  that  even  in  the  selection  of  mythological 
plots  they  confined  themselves  to  safe  and  well-tried  legends, 
which  had  already  proved  successful  in  the  theatre  '• 

This  wearisome  monotony,  and  this  frigid  adherence  to  ancient 
models,  remind  one  of  the  similar  position  of  the  French  drama 
at  the  close  of  the  .last  century.  But  unfortunately,  in  the 
case  of  the  Greeks,  there  was  no  romantic  movement  at  hand 
to  rescue  the  stage  from  inanition,  and  Greek  tragedy  never 
recovered  from  the  stagnation  into  which  it  now  fell.  Aristotle 
himself  seems  to  have  felt  the  danger  of  the  situation,  and  the 
need  for  reform ;  and  he  mentions  the  possibility  of  creating 
a  fresh  interest,  and  infusing  new  blood  into  the  lifeless  system, 
by  the  introduction  of  fictitious  plots  such  as  Agathon's  Flower*. 


woiijTSfy  ol  vwoKpiTcu.  Cp.  the  habit 
which  Aristotle  censures  in  the  con- 
temporary poets,  of  inserting  irrelevant 
episodes  to  exploit  particular  actors 
(.Poet,  c  9  Toiavrat  Si  (4«€c(rodca;8«<r 
wpa^fts)  woiowTot  xntb  filv  tSjv  <f>av\ei/y 
voirjrSfy  it*  ovtovs,  urd  il  rwv  AyaBwv 
hi^  Tov;  hifoicpir&s), 

'  Aristot  Poet.  c.  18. 

'  Cp.  the  Mausolus  of  Theodectes, 
and  the  Themistocles  of  Moschion 
(Nauck,  pp.  802  and  81  a) — splays  in 
which  real  Greek  characters  were  ap- 
parently introduced,  and   which  most 


therefore  have  been  very  different  from 
the  older  type  of  historical  tragedy, 
such  as  the  Persae  of  Aeschylus. 

'  Aristot.  Poet  c.  13  wpSno¥  filv  ydtp 
ol  wotfiral  Tovs  rvx^vras  fivOotn  dwijpiB- 
fiovr,  rvK  il  w(pi  6\iyas  oUtias  al  tcAX' 
Aicrroi  rpay^^ai  cvyriOfyrai,  oJoy  ir€pi 
'AXxfjuUeaya  leal  OlUwow  xai  'Opiarrfv  xai 
}Af\4aypoy  icai  Qviorfjy  xal  Ti}Ac^oy  Koi 
Strois  AXXots  <nti0€0fjK(y  ^  irai^cri^  itivd 
1j  vot^oai,  Cp.  c.  14  ov  rttfi  voAAil 
ylvri  ol  Tpay^Zicu  claiV. 

*  Poet,  c  9  6fioion  ycLp  ir  rovrip  (i.e. 
Agathoirs  Flower)  rd  re  wpdyfuira  nit 
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If  this  suggestion  had  been  carried  out,  and  if  the  legendary 
subjects  had  been  frankly  abandoned,  together  with  the  whole 
paraphernalia  of  gorgeous  dresses  and  stately  masks,  it  is 
possible  that  the  vitality  of  the  tragic  stage  might  have  been 
restored,  and  that  it  might  have  entered  upon  a  new  lease  of 
life.  Stories  based  upon  ordinary  experience  might  have  given 
rise  to  a  domestic  type  of  drama,  corresponding  in  outward 
form  to  the  later  comedy,  while  distinguished  by  greater 
earnestness  of  tone.  But  the  traditional  character  of  tragedy 
as  a  religious  ceremonial,  and  its  intimate  connexion  with  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  were  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  such 
radical  and  far-reaching  innovations.  Moreover,  the  time  was 
unfavourable,  and  the  impulse  towards  serious  drama  had 
almost  spent  itself.  Poets  of  genuine  creative  power  were 
drawn  away  by  the  superior  attractions  of  comedy,  which  now 
began  to  predominate  over  its  rival ;  and  it  was  on  the  comic 
stage,  with  its  lively  realism  and  epicurean  views  of  life,  that 
the  spirit  of  this  later  epoch  found  its  truest  expression. 

(i)  Rhetorical  Poets. 

The  prime  source  of  weakness,  then,  in  the  tragedy  of  the 
fourth  century  was  its  lifeless  conventionality.  But  its  decline 
was  further  accelerated  by  a  second  cause — the  predominance 
of  the  rhetorical  spirit.  'The  older  poets,*  says  Aristotle, 
'  made  their  characters  speak  like  citizens ;  the  poets  of  the 
present  day  make  them  speak  like  rhetoricians  \'  Rhetoric 
had,  in  fact,  become  the  favourite  pursuit  of  the  age,  and  most 
of  the  tragic  poets  of  this  epoch  were  either  orators  themselves 
or  pupils  of  orators.  Their  rhetorical  propensities  were  intensi- 
fied by  the  example  of  Euripides.  Inspired  with  admiration  for 
that  portion  of  his  work  which  was  in  reality  the  least  dramatic 
of  all,  they  copied  and  exaggerated  his  controversial  scenes, 
and   forensic  manner  of  speech.     The  language  of  tragedy, 

ra  6v6f»aTa  w€woitjTat,  Moi  oHiv  frrw  ^  Poet,  c  6  0/  pir  y^  dpxfUM  voXi- 

ff^^pcuVci.     6^r*  ob  virrcjt  ttyai  (tirtf'      ritcSn  iwolovy  kiyoyrat,  ol  9k  rvy  ^rjpropi" 
riov  rw  impaJMoiilvvv  ftvtfwF,  vcpi  ots      g^. 
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divested  of  poetical  ornament,  began  to  resemble  the  ordinary 
diction  of  the  advocate  ^  Occasionally  indeed  a  poet  like 
Moschion  attempted  to  recall  the  grandeur  of  the  Aeschylean 
verse';  but  the  prevailing  taste  was  for  argument  and  alter- 
cation. Streams  of  contentious  verbiage  took  the  place  of 
delineations  of  character  and  motive*.  The  tragedies  of  the 
time,  though  constructed  with  skilful  regularity  ^  lacked  human 
interest  and  genuine  feeling.  The  object  of  the  average 
dramatist  was,  not  so  much  to  illustrate  ethical  problems 
and  paint  the  passions  of  mankind,  as  to  create  favourable 
opportunities  for  a  set  debate,  and  to  display  his  powers  of 
eloquence. 

Chief  among  the  rhetorical  poets  of  the  period  is  Theodectes, 
of  Phaselis  in  Lycia  '•  He  was  born  about  375,  and  settled  in 
Athens  at  an  early  age,  where  he  became  the  pupil  of  Plato 
and  Isocrates,  and  especially  of  Aristotle,  whose  admiration  for 
his  beauty  was  compared  by  the  ancients  to  the  admiration  of 
Socrates  for  Alcibiades*.  Oratory  was  his  principal  profession, 
and  he  took  pupils  and  wrote  speeches  as  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood ^     But  he  also  devoted  himself*  to  tragedy,  and  composed 


'  Arislot.  Rhet.  3.  i  oWi  T^p  ol  r^s 
rpay^biat  wocovyrcf  (n  xf^"'"'^  '^^^ 
avT^y  rponWf  dAA*  &(nr*p  koI  Ik  rSfv 
TtTpafiirfw^  clf  rd  lan^tiw  fAtTi$Tjoar 
&d  rd  79;  Koyiff  tovto  rStw  fiirpw  6fAot6- 
raroy  €ivat  ruiv  dtAXair,  odrv  icai  rSry 
dvofi&Tvy  auf>tlKa<Tiv  Stra  vapdL  r^¥  Ika- 
X(icr6v  Itrri,  off  ol  itp6rtpov  iK6*Tfiovy. 
This  unadorned  style  was  imitated  from 
£aripideS|  cp.  ibid.  c.  a  KXiwrtrat  8*  cS, 
idy  Tit  iMi  r^f  €lca0viai  ^lakiKTov  iiekiycDW 
innrriB^'  Sv€p  E£/Hiri8i;f  woiuteal  hwiHi^t 
wpStTos.  In  the  surviving  fragments  of 
the  fourth-century  poets  the  influence  of 
Euripides,  especially  in  his  more  forensic 
parts,  is  unmistakeable. 

'  Cp.  his  fragments  (Nanck,  pp.  812- 
816),  and  especially  frag.  6,  a  long 
passage  about  the  gradual  civilisation 
of  mankind,  obviously  composed  in 
imitation  of  the  celebrated  description 
in  the  Prometheus  of  Aeschylus. 


*  Arislot.  Poet.  c.  6,  where  it  is  said 
that  the  tragedies  of  the  later  poets  are 
deficient  in  characterisation  (ai  7^^  rw^ 
yicuv  r&y  vKtlarwr  diT^cif  rpay^at 
flcriV). 

^  That  the  later  tragedies  were  usually 
constructed  with  skill  seems  to  be  im- 
plied in  Aristot.  Poet.  c.  6  In  arifiuov 
on  Koi  ni  JYX^'/'^^i'TCS  votfiV  vportpai^ 
hvvavrai  rg  Xi^u  kqI  rdii  1j$(Oiy  dtcptfiovy 
4  rd  wpiffiara  avylcrac$tUf  otov  ml  ol 
vp&Tot  vottjrai  <rx<^^*'  dnp'Tff. 

*  Suidas,  y.  ecod^m^f. 

*  Suidas,  1.  c.  Athen.  p.  566.  Helired 
forty-one  years  (Suidas),  and  is  known 
to  have  been  dead  in  333  (Plut  Alex, 
c.  17)  ;  whence  his  birth  may  be  placed 
approximately  in  375,  which  would 
make  him  about  nine  years  younger 
than  Aristotle. 

'  Phot.  cod.  176. 
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fifty  plays  with  conspicuous  success,  winning  eight  out  of  the 
thirteen  contests  in  which  he  engaged  ^  Among  his  other 
writings  was  a  metrical  treatise  on  rhetoric,  and  certain  conun- 
drums in  verse,  which  attracted  great  admiration*.  His  powers 
of  memory  were  so  remarkable,  that  he  could  repeat  a  lengthy 
poem  after  a  single  hearing*.  As  an  orator  he  ranked  among 
the  greatest  of  his  contemporaries,  and  though  inferior  to  his 
master  Isocrates,  is  highly  praised  by  Cicero  for  the  artistic 
polish  of  his  language  ^  When  the  widow  of  Mausolus  invited 
all  the  most  distinguished  rhetoricians  of  the  age  to  compete  in 
the  celebration  of  her  husband's  virtues,  Theodectes,  among 
others,  pronounced  an  eulogy  on  the  dead  prince,  but  was 
defeated  by  the  superior  eloquence  of  Theopompus;  whereupon 
he  composed  a  tragedy  on  the  same  subject,  which  obtained 
greater  success*.  He  died  early,  at  the  age  of  forty-one,  and 
was  buried  on  the  road  to  Eleusis,  an  epitaph  on  his  tomb 
recording  his  victorious  career  in  tragic  poetry  *.  A  statue  was 
also  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  market-place  of  his  native 
Phaselis ;  and  Alexander  the  Great,  when  passing  through  the 
town  in  333,  stopped  to  decorate  it  with  garlands,  in  memory 
of  his  old  friendship  for  Theodectes,  whose  acquaintance  he 
had  made  when  a  pupil  of  Aristotle  ^ 

As  a  poet  Theodectes  was  not  only  popular  in  his  lifetime, 
but  retained  his  celebrity  for  many  centuries,  and,  among  the 
lesser  tragic  writers,  is  one  of  those  most  frequently  quoted  by 

^  Suidai,  L  c.  Steph.  Byzant.,  t.  4a-  '  Gellins,  10.  18.    Soidas  (1.  c),  in 

ciyXif.     From  Corp.  Ins.  Att.  a.  977  b  his  yersion  of  ihe  affair,  confuses  the 

and  c    it   appears  that  seven  c£  his  speech    and    the    tragedy   {jo^roi   leaX 

victories  were  at  the   City  Dionysia,  VavKfAntt  «r.r.X.  .  .  .  *twov  kwir6/^iov 

and  one  at  the  Lenaea.  knl  ykavaiak^f  'Aprtfuaias  r^t  yweuKus 

'  Snidas,  I.e.  Athen.  p.  451  quotes  a{trcvwpoTp€tffatiiytfi,italhlinifftfjt&ktaTa 

two  of  his  riddles,  viz.  on  '  A  Shadow/  c^do/rifi^ffaf  h  f  ttwt  rpay^Mty  6w<h  U 

which  is  greatest  at  birth  and  death,  ipaat  e<^o|irov  ix^tr  rd  wiwrtta. 

but    smallest   at  its   prime ;    and   on  *  Suidas,  1.  c.    Pint.  X  Orat  837  D. 

'  Day  and  Night,'  two  sbters,  each  of  Steph.  Byzant.  v.  ^dfftfXts,  who  gives 

which  gives  birth  to  the  other.  the  epitaph  (f|8<  x$in^  ic6Kwoi<ji  ^naffXirtfp 

'  Quint.  Inst.  Or.  11.  a.  51.  Bto^imjv  \  tcpiCfrrit,  tv  rfi^ijotaf  Uovcai 

*  Dion.  Hal.  de  Isaeo,  c  19.    Phot  'OKvfimadw   \   h  8i   X^P^   rpaytKwr 

cod.  176.  Cicero,  Or.i tor  51.  A  defence  Upats  rpial  icai  Zix*  d/*i^^^f  \   ^«Tcir 

of  Socrates,  composed  by  him,  is  quoted  Ayqpcarrwt  AfAfiBifAtjv  arc^di^ovt). 

by  Aristotle,  Khet.  a.  a^.  *  Pint  Alex.  c.  17. 
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Stobaeus  \  Aristotle  also  often  refers  to  his  works,  but  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  methods  of  ai^ument,  whence  we 
may  infer  the  rhetorical  character  of  his  tragedies'.  Yet  he 
speaks  with  admiration  of  his  picture  of  Philoctetes»  heroically 
endeavouring  to  conceal  his  pain ;  and  highly  praises  the 
conduct  of  the  crisis  in  the  Lynceus,  where  the  hero  escapes 
imminent  destruction  almost  by  a  miracle  \  But  any  dramatic 
power  which  Theodectes  may  have  possessed  was  obscured  by 
his  forensic  training;  and  his  fragments,  fairly  numerous  in 
quantity,  are  echoes  of  the  facile  rhetoric  of  Euripides  ^ 


(2)  Literary  and  Philosophical  Poets, 

The  gradual  decline  in  the  feeling  for  dramatic  truth  and 
reality,  which,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  tragic  poetry  of  this  period,  is  further  exemplified 
in  the  rise  and  rapid  development  of  what  may  be  called  the 
literary  drama — a  new  species  of  composition,  which  was 
written  solely  for  the  reader,  and  without  any  view  to  actual 
representation.  Plays  of  this  kind  had  been  unknown  to  the 
fifth  century,  but  now  became  frequent  and  extremely  popular. 
According  to  Aristotle,  they  differed  from  the  dramas  of  the 
stage  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  exercises  of  the  rhetorician 
differed  from  the  eloquence  of  the  assembly  and  the  law  courts, 
their  merit  consisting  in  the  polished  elegance  of  the  diction, 
while  their  defect  was  a  want  of  force  and  vitality*. 

The  most  admired  of  the  authors  of  this  class  was  Chaeremon, 
a  poet  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  and 
from  whom  several  extracts  have  been  preserved*.     His  style 


*  Vii.  seven  limes  in  the  *Ay^oX^tor, 
and  three  times  in  the  ^EKXoyaL 

■  Rhet.  a.  23  (twice),  24  (twice), 
Pol.  I.  6. 

«  Eth.  Nic.  7.  8.  Poet.  c.  11.  Theo- 
dectes made  a  slight  alteration  in  the 
fable  about  Philoctetes,  causing  the  hero 
to  be  bitten  in  the  hand,  instead  of 
the  foot  (Naack,  p.  803). 

^  Cp.  the  fragments  in  Nauck,  pp. 
801-807. 


'  Aristot  Rhet.  3.  la.  Such  writers 
arc  called  by  Aristotle  iiyayroiffriKoi  and 
ypa<fHKoif  and  their  style  irayyoHrriMri 
and  ypaufHiHjf  as  opposed  to  the  dTwrt- 
CTiiHi  or  vvoKpiTuHi  of  the  regular  dra- 
matists. 

•  He  is  called  a  'tragic  poet'  by 
Athenaens  (p.  43  Tpayuc6s,  35  Tpay^96s), 
The  references  to  him  in  Eabulns  and 
Ephippos  (Meineke,  3.  pp.  a66,  3a8) 
give  his  date  at  the  middle    of   the 
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is  slightly  laboured  and  artificial,  and  shows  a  preference  for 
devious  and  far-fetched  modes  of  expression,  which  are  ridi- 
culed by  the  comic  poets  ^  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  vivid 
and  picturesque  and  full  of  prettin^ss.  Chaeremon  seems  to 
have  excelled  in  the  art  of  word-painting,  and  displays  a  per- 
ceptiveness  for  varieties  and  contrasts  of  colour  which  is  rare 
among  classical  writers.  His  longest  fragment  is  a  graceful 
description  of  a  troop  of  maidens,  wearied  out  with  play,  and 
lying  asleep  in  a  flowery  meadow,  amid  the  'sun-like  crocus* 
and  the  'dark-leaved  wings  of  the  violet,'  their  raiment  still 
girt  up  for  the  dance,  and  their  white  limbs  exposed  like 
a  'living  picture,'  and  shining  brightly  in  the  midst  of  the 
surrounding  darkness  \  His  passion  for  flowers,  the  '  daughters 
of  the  fragrant  spring-time,'  reminds  one  of  Calderon ;  and  he 
loses  no  opportunity  of  dwelling  on  their  beauties,  whether 
some  maiden's  tresses  are  being  crowned  with  ivy  and  narcissus, 
or  a  garland  woven  with  '  white  lilies  and  bright-shining  roses,' 
or  a  band  of  girls  is  scattered  over  the  fields,  '  pursuing  with 
joy  the  radiant  children  of  the  meadow*.' 

In  addition  to  his  tragedies  Chaeremon,  departing  from  the 
beaten  track,  also  composed  a  work  called  the  Centaur,  of 
a  new  and  original  type,  but  of  which  nothing  is  known  beyond 
the  fact  that  it  was  written  in  'every  variety  of  metre.'  By 
Athenaeus  it  is  called  a  'drama,'  and  by  Aristotle  a  'mixed 
rhapsody*.'  The  word  'rhapsody'  in  Greek  could  only  be 
applied  to  an  epic  composition;  hence  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  '  Centaur '  was  in  reality  a  combination  of  two  kinds  of 
writing,  the  epic  and  the  dramatic,  and  that  its  twofold  nature 


foarth  centary.  The  fragments  and 
titles  of  plays  will  be  found  in  Nauck, 
pp.  781-793.  Suidas  (t.  Xaup^fiojy) 
calls  him  tw/utcSt — apparently  a  mere 
slip,  since  his  fragments  clearly  belong 
to  the  tragic  style. 

^  Thus  Eobnlns  ridiculed  his  de- 
scription of  water  as  wora/iov  ffw/ta 
(Meineke,  3.  p.  266), 

«  Frag.  14  (Nauck,  p.  786). 

»  Frags,  ft-13. 


*  Athen.  Poet.  c.  z  6/iolwt  M  irAy  cT 
rif  iwcarra  rcl  /Urpa  /uttiW  wotdtro  r^ 
fjilfiijaiv,  icaBdvtp  Xtu^ptam  iwobffft 
Kivravpov  iukt^v  fa^^^Mai^  k^  A96arr9tif 
rSjy  iiirpojv.  Ibid,  c  24  tri  Z\  ii,rcmi»* 
r^pfw  cl  /uynioi  rts  oMi  (hexameters, 
iambics,  and  trochaics)  &<Tw«p  Xaip4ffMM^, 
Athen.  p.  608  calls  it  a  Upa/ia  iroAi^ 
/UTpw,  and  quotes  from  it  two  short 
iambic  passages. 
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was  denoted  by  its  title.    But  in  the  absence  of  further  evidence 
it  is  impossible  to  come  to  any  certain  decision  on  the  subject 

Under  thb  same  class  of  dramatists^  whose  works  were  not 
intended  for  the  stage,  we  may  also  include  the  various  literary 
forigers,  who  b^^  to  appear  about  this  time,  and  amused 
themselves  with  writing  plays  in  the  names  of  earlier  poets. 
Heracleides  of  Pontus,  a  disciple  of  Plato,  and  voluminous 
author  on  every  kind  of  subject,  was  one  of  the  chief  offenders, 
and  composed  several  tragedies  which  he  ascribed  to  Thespis  '• 
These  tragedies,  whether  written  originally  with  the  intention 
to  deceive,  or  merely  as  literary  exercises,  appear  in  course  of 
time  to  have  obtained  a  permanent  footing  in  Greek  literature 
as  the  genuine  works  of  Thespis,  and  are  probably  the  source  of 
most  of  the  spurious  Thespian  fragments'. 

The  example  of  Heracleides  was  followed  by  one  of  his  pupils, 
Dionysius  the  Renegade',  who  succeeded  in  imposing  on  his 
own  roaster  with  a  clever  imitation  of  a  Sophoclean  tragedy. 
Heracleides  was  so  coropletely  deceived  by  this  composition, 
that  he  proceeded  to  quote  it  in  one  of  his  writings  as  a  genuine 
work.  When  informed  of  the  forgery  by  Dionysius,  he  refused 
for  a  long  time  to  be  convinced ;  but  was  eventually  compelled 
to  admit  his  mistake  when  it  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  the 
play  contained  an  ingeniously  concealed  acrostic,  signifying  that 
'  Heracleides  is  unacquainted  with  literature*.' 

The  writing  of  dramas  having  come  in  this  way  to  be  divorced 
from  any  necessary  connexion  with  the  stage,  many  of  the 
philosophers  of  the  time  took  the  opportunity  of  making  their 
tenets  known  to  the  general  reader  by  throwing  them  into 
a  dramatic  form.  Several  tragedies,  worthless  from  a  theatrical 
point  of  view,  but  full  of  expositions  of  cynical  doctrines,  were 
handed  about  in  later  times  as  the  work  of  Diogenes';   and 

'  Diog.  Laert.  5.  92.  are  mentioned  by  Diog.  Laert.  6.  73  and 

'  See  Bentley*8  Pbalaris,  p.  241  ff.  80,  who  adds  that  some  people  ascribed 

'  Aioio/crios  t  fi9Ta$ifi(yos,  so  called  them  to  Philiscns  of  Aegina,  a  pupil  of 

because  he  abandoned  Zeno  in  favour  Diogenes,  others  to  a  certain  Pasiphno. 

of  the  Cyrenaics  (Diog.  Laert.  7.  166).  Cp.  Julian,  Or.  6.  p.  186.     A  few  in- 

*  Ibid.  5.  9a  and  93.  significant    fmgments     are     preserved 

*  The  names  of  seven  of  these  tragedies  (Naock,  pp.  807-809). 
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Crates,  his  disciple,  also  published  plays  of  a  '  lofty  and  philo- 
sophical' character,  from  which  certain  fragments  have  been 
preserved  *.  Authors  of  this  kind,  whose  dramas  were  composed 
for  a  special  purpose,  and  to  enforce  peculiar  tenets,  stand  on 
a  very  different  footing  from  reflective  poets  like  Euripides, 
with  whom  the  poetry  was  the  main  consideration,  while  the 
philosophy  merely  gave  a  general  colouring  to  the  whole. 
These  didactic  tragedies,  on  the  other  hand,  made  no  pretence 
to  dramatic  excellence ;  nor  are  they  of  any  importance  in  the 
history  of  the  drama  except  as  instances  of  the  misuse  of  a 
literary  form. 

(3)    Tragedy  in  Families, 

While  philosophers  and  men  of  letters  were  thus  amusing 
themselves  with  dramatic  composition,  the  profession  of  the 
regular  playwright  continued  to  be  represented  by  numerous 
writers,  and  especially  by  the  descendants  of  the  older  poets, 
who  still  kept  up  the  family  tradition.  The  younger  Sophocles, 
the  son  of  Ariston,  had  been  the  favourite  companion  of  his 
grandfather,  by  whom  he  was  entrusted  with  the  duty  of 
producing  his  posthumous  play,  the  Oedipus  Coloneus*.  In 
396  he  began  to  exhibit  tragedies  on  his  own  account,  and 
his  dramatic  career  lasted  for  many  years,  and  was  highly 
successful*.  Among  his  contemporaries  was  the  elder  Asty- 
damas,  the  son  of  Morsimus,  and  a  descendant  of  Aeschylus' 
sister*.  He,  too,  followed  the  vocation  of  tragic  poetry,  making 
his  first  appearance  in  398,  and  continuing  to  produce  dramas 
till  his  death  at  the  age  of  sixty*. 

The  elder  Astydamas  had  a  son,  Astydamas  the  younger,  who 
was  the  most  prolific  and  successful  dramatist  of  the  fourth 
century*.     He  began  life  as  a  pupil  of  Isocrates,  but  soon 

'  Diog.  Laeit.  6.  98.    Nanck,  pp.  victories.     Diodonis  gives  his  victories 

809,  810.                    -  as  twelve.     l*he  figure  eleven  is  clearly 

'  Vita  Soph.  (p.  4  Dindfl).    Argrnn.  too  small,  and   probably  denotes  the 

Oed.  Col.  number  of   plays    preserved   io    later 

'  Diod.    Sic    14.    53.      Suidas,  v.  times. 

1o^it\rit{2).  Suidas  says  he 'exhibited'  '  Snidas,  v. 'Ao-rv&S/MXf  (i). 

forty  plays,  or  according  to  some  ac-  ^  Diog.  Laert.  14.  43. 

counts  eleven,  and  that  he  won  seven  *  Suidas,  v.  'A<rrv&i/iaf  (a). 
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abandoned  rhetoric  for  the  stage,  where  he  won  his  first 
victory  in  37a  ^  In  the  course  of  a  long  career  he  produced 
two  hundred  and  forty  plays,  and  was  crowned  victor  in  fifteen 
contests'.  His  Hector  is  cited  by  Plutarch  as  one  of  the  glories 
of  the  Attic  stage '.  But  in  spite  of  his  popularity,  his  works 
have  all  perished ;  and  nothing  is  now  known  about  his  dramatic 
methods  except  the  fact  that  in  his  treatment  of  the  Alcmaeon 
legend  he  modified  the  brutality  of  the  original  story,  by  making 
Alcmaeon  kill  his  mother  accidentally,  instead  of  by  design — 
an  interesting  innovation,  which  appears  to  indicate  that  the 
growing  humanity  of  the  age  regarded  the  crime  of  deliberate 
matricide  as  too  horrible  even  for  theatrical  representation*. 
In  340  he  exhibited  his  Parthenopaeus,  which  excited  so  much 
admiration,  that  the  Athenians  rewarded  him  with  a  bronze 
statue  in  the  theatre.  But  when  he  proceeded  to  inscribe  some 
verses  on  the  base,  complaining  that  he  had  no  rivals  worthy  of 
his  powers,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  been  bom  in  the  time  of 
the  great  poets  of  old,  the  people  were  so  repelled  by  his  vanity, 
that  they  ordered  the  inscription  to  be  erased,  and  henceforth 
to  '  praise  one's  self  like  Astydamas '  passed  into  a  proverb  *. 


*  Marmor  Par.  cp.  72  d^*  ov  'Atmh 
^fMS  'AO^rrjiftv  hUrjatv  «r.T.A.  Snidas 
sa^rs  it  was  the  e/der  Astydamas  who 
was  the  pupil  of  Isocratct;  but  as 
Isocrates  was  born  in  436,  and  taught 
rhetoric  in  Chios  before  he  began  to 
teach  it  in  Athens,  and  as  the  elder 
Astydamas  was  already  exhibiting  tra- 
gedies in  398,  the  chronology  seems 
inconsistent,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Suidas  has  confused  the 
father  with  the  son. 

•  He  won  the  prize  at  the  City 
Dionysia  in  341  with  the  Achilles, 
Athamas,  and  Antigone;  and  in  340 
with  the  Parthenopaeus  and  Lycaon 
(Corp.  Ins.  Att.  2.  973).  Of  his  fifteen 
victories  eight  were  gained  at  the  City 
Dionysia,  seven  at  the  Lenaea  (ibid.  2. 
977  b  aid  c).  Suidas,  v.  *Aa^rv2<i/iaf  (i), 
Ascribes  the  240  tragedies  and  fifteen 
victories  to  the  fUer  Astydamas ;  but 


here  again  he  has  no  doubt  put  the 
father  for  the  son,  for  (i)  the  younger 
Astydamas  was  much  the  most  celebrated 
dramatist  of  the  two  (cp.  the  bronze 
statue  erected  in  his  honour,  and  his 
successive  victories  in  341  and  340),  and 
(2)  in  the  list  of  poets  in  Corp.  Ins.  Att. 
2.  977  the  Astydamas  who  gained  the 
fifteen  victories  appears  as  a  con- 
temporary of  Theodectcs,  and  must 
therefore  have  been  the  son. 

»  Plut.  de  Glor.  Athcn.  c.  7. 

*  Aristot.  Poet,  c  14.  For  the  sur- 
viving titles  and  fragments  see  Nauck, 
pp.  777-780. 

'^  Suidas,  V.  (ravr^r  iwcuvus,  Photius 
502.  21.  The  verses  ran  as  follows — 
€1$*  iyit  Ir  Ktiyois  ytvofirfv  ^  jrciVot  ofi 
^/iiv,  I  ot  yXd/cfffjt  Tfpwyrji  wpSna  ioKovat 
4^ip€i¥f  I  in  iw  d\tj$tiijt  UpiBtp^  d^Btlt 
vapdfuWos'  I  rw  5i  XP^^  9poix<>vo\  f 
^^or  ovx  i'ttrat.    Both  Suidas  and 
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Another  descendant  of  a  dramatic  family  meets  us  in  the 
person  of  the  younger  Carcinus,  son  of  Xenocles,  and  grandson 
of  the  Carcinus  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes*.  This  Carcinus 
flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  was  more 
popular  and  successful  than  his  grandfather*.  He  wrote  a 
hundred  and  sixty  plays,  and  appears  to  have  won  eleven 
victories'.  His  Aerope  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  as  a  great 
and  memorable  tragedy*.  His  picture  of  Cercyon's  struggle 
for  self-mastery  calls  forth  the  admiration  of  Aristotle,  who 
refers  to  his  plays  on  several  other  occasions  *.  In  his  Medea 
he  seems  to  have  been  actuated  by  the  same  sentiments  as 
Astydamas,  and  relieved  the  horrors  of  the  plot  by  causing 
Medea  merely  to  conceal  her  children,  without  actually  slaying 
them '.  His  name,  like  that  of  Astydamas,  passed  into  a  proverb, 
a  'poem  of  Carcinus'  being  used  as  an  equivalent  for  anything 


Photias  relate  the  story  in  reference 
to  the  elder  Astydamas.  But  as  the 
Parthenopaens  of  Astydamas  was  pro- 
duced in  340  (Corp.  Ins.  Att.  a.  973)> 
when  the  father  had  been  dead  for 
some  time  (he  began  to  produce  plays 
in  398  and  died  at  the  age  of  sixty),  it 
is  clear  that  the  son  must  have  been  the 
person  concerned. 

The  statue  of  Astydamas  was  erected 
in  the  theatre  in  340,  while  it  was 
not  until  about  330  that  Aeschylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides  were  granted 
a  similar  distinction,  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  Lycurgus  (Plut.  X 
Orat  841  F),  who  completed  the  theatre 
about  that  time  (Attic  Theatre,  p.  108). 
It  is  to  this  fact  that  Diog.  Laert 
a.  43  refers,  when  recounting  instances 
of  Athenian  mgratitude,  and  says  kcI 
'AarvUdfiawTa  wpStrw  rStw  wtpil  A!<rxvAor 
Iri/n/aoy  tht6vt  x<>^^*  '^^c  phrase  t&w 
vifi  At^xvAoi^  is  somewhat  dubious,  and 
has  been  explained  in  two  ways,  (i) 
that  Astydamas  was  the  first  of  the 
'Aeschylean  school'  to  be  rewarded 
with  a  statue,  he  being  one  of  the 
Aeschylean  line  of  tragic  poets,  (2) 
that   he  obtained  this    honour  before 


*  Aeschylus  and  his  contemporaries.* 

*  Suidas  V.  Kafyclros  (a),  Harpocrat, 
V.  Kapiclpot, 

'  Suidas,  1.  c. 

'  Suidas,  l.c.  Spi/utra  48(8a^cr  p^, 
IvUrfiTt  8i  o'.  In  the  list  of  victories  at 
the  City  Dlonysia  (Corp.  Ins.  Att.  a. 
977  b)  one  of  the  entries  is  lKaptd]vot  AI. 
If  this  restoration  is  correct,  then  the 
a  in  Suidas  should  be  altered  to  m'. 

<  Plut.  de  Glor.  Athen.  c.  7. 

■  Eth.  Nicom.  7.  8.  Aristotle  refers 
to  the  recognition  scene  of  the  Thyestes 
(Poet  c.  x6),  mentions  the  disastrous 
failure  of  the  Amphiaraus,  owing  to  an 
absurdity  in  the  plot  (ibid.  c.  17),  and 
quotes  the  arguments  of  Jocasta  in  the 
Oedipus  (Rhet.  3.  16). 

*  Aristot.  Rhet.  a.  a3  dWot  r^vor  t6 
4*  Twr  dfM/nrjBivTMf  tcarjiyopulf  4  ^^O" 
Koy€ia$ai,  dto¥  iw  t$  Kaptcirov  Mijitiq  ol 
ftir  KaTffyopovffiv  Sn  rovs  wat9as  dW- 
icr€iv€v,  od  ^alv€a$au  70VK  airriyur  IjftapTM 
ydp  4  Mi^Sfia  wtpl  ri^p  dwoffroXi^w  rant 
vaidflvr.  i)  8'  dnoKoytinu  5ti  oOk  dw 
Tobt  vorSar,  dXXd  rbw  *ldao¥a  h^  dW- 
KTuvtv  rovro  ydp  Ijfutprtp  iky  /ii^  wa^ 
oatrct,  €tw€p  leal  9dr*pc¥  kwolffotw. 
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particularly  obscure.  The  phrase,  however,  was  simply  due  to 
an  ambiguous  speech  in  his  Orestes ;  and  his  general  style,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  existing  fragments,  was  clear  and  straight- 
forward  ^  He  resided,  during  a  part  of  his  lifetime,  at  the 
court  of  the  younger  Dionysius  in  Syracuse ;  and  the  longest 
and  most  striking  of  his  fragments  is  a  local  allusion  to  the 
Sicilian  worship  of  Demeter*.  His  son,  the  younger  Xenocles, 
continued  to  write  tragedies  in  accordance  with  the  ancestral 
tradition,  and  is  the  last  known  representative  of  the  family*. 

(4)  Dionysius  the  Tyrant. 

Of  the  remaining  po^ts  of  the  fourth  century  the  most 
interesting  is  the  elder  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  who 
reigned  from  405  to  367.  Like  Cardinal  Richelieu,  he  was 
consumed  with  a  passionate  desire  for  tlieatrical  renown,  and 
in  spite  of  his  political  cares,  found  time  for  the  composition 
of  tragedies  \  He  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  older 
poets,  and  wrote  his  plays  on  a  desk  which  had  been  previously 
used  by  Aeschylus  ^  He  also  purchased  from  the  heirs  of 
Euripides  his  harp,  pen,  and  writing-tablets,  and  dedicated 
them  as  an  offering  in  the  temple  of  the  Muses*.  He  spared 
no  pains  to  make  his  dramatic  efforts  known  to  the  Greeks  at 
large ;  and  on  one  occasion  despatched  a  theatrical  troupe, 
with  splendid  scenic  apparatus,  to  the  Olympic  games,  to  give 
an  exhibition  of  his  tragedies".      He  also  produced  plays  at 

^  riut.  p.  132.20.  SuidaSi  V.  Ka/MKfVov  tragedies,  he  replied  that  he  used  the 

voii7/iara.     Athen.   p.    351.     For    his  time  which '  people  such  as  you  and  me 

frajjments,  see  Nancki  pp.  797-800.  spend  in  drinking'  (Pint  Timol.  c.  15). 

•  Diod.  Sic.  5.  5.  Diog.  Laert.  2.  7  •  Lucian,  Adv.  Indoct.ci5.  Meincke 
(where  ira;^Soirot^r  should  probably  be  (Hist.  Crit.  Com.  Graec.  p.  363)  suggests 
altered  to  rpa'^^h(noi6i),  that  this  story  was  taken  from  Enbulus* 

'  Schol.  Aristoph.  Ran.  86  U^vokXtp'  comedy  about  Dionysius,  which  began, 

vfds  Kapxivov  .  .  .  tlaX  Zi,  &s  ^curi,  Hvo  as  Schol.  Aristoph.  Thesm.  136  relates, 

B(voK\€ii  TpaytySot  ytyoyCrts.    It  is  a  with  a  description  of  the  incongruous 

probable  conjecture    that    this  second  manner  in  which  Dionysius'  bouse  was 

Xenocles  was  the  great-grandson  of  the  furnished, 
original  Carcinus.  '  Vita  Eur.  p.  9  (Dindf.), 

*  When  the  younger  Dionysius  was  '  Cramer,  Anecd.  L.raec.  i  p.  303 
asked  by  Philip  of  Macedon  how  his  dircarciAf  y^p  oLtos  is  ^O^v/tvta  bpa/iara 
father  had  found  leisure  to  write  so  many  airrov  rpaytx^  koI  amfyify  icai  dt^tytyfif 
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Athens  on  several  occasions,  but  without  much  success  until 
the  year  367,  when  he  won  the  first  prize  at  the  Lenaea  *.  His 
death,  which  occurred  in  the  same  year,  was  ascribed  by  popular 
tradition  to  his  excessive  joy  over  this  victory,  or  to  his  over- 
indulgence at  the  banquet  in  its  honour '. 

The  greatness  of  his  position,  and  his  double  character  of 
prince  and  poet,  made  him  the  object  of  many  witticisms. 
Eubulus  wrote  a  comedy  in  ridicule  of  his  poetical  pretensions, 
and  anecdotes  concerning  his  vanity  and  sensitiveness  were 
widely  circulated '.  The  best  known  of  these  is  the  story  about 
Philoxenus,  the  dithyrambic  poet,  who  had  been  sent  to  the 
quarries,  the  Syracusan  place  of  punishment,  for  laughing 
during  the  recitation  of  one  of  the  king's  tragedies.  Next 
day  Dionysius,  having  relented,  caused  the  prisoner  to  be 
brought  back  into  his  presence,  and,  after  reciting  another 
tragedy,  asked  him  for  his  opinion.  Philoxenus  paused  for 
a  moment,  and  then  replied,  'Send  me  back  to  the  quarries/ 
The  humour  of  the  answer  disarmed  the  tyrant's  indignation, 
and  the  two  men  became  friends  again.  For  the  future,  however, 
Philoxenus  was  more  cautious  in  his  criticisms,  endeavouring  to 
satisfy  Dionysius,  without  doing  violence  to  his  own  conscience ; 
and  when  a  pathetic  passage  had  been  recited,  he  used  to 
remark  ambiguously  that  these  were  '  very  pitiful  lines  *.' 

Dionysius  is  said  to  have  also  written  histories,  and  even 
comedies.  But  the  latter  fact  was  disputed,  though  a  play  of 
a  satiric  tendency,  in  ridicule  of  Plato,  existed  under  his  name". 
His  tragedies,   which  excited  the   astonishment  of  Plutarch, 


CKomro,  Cp.  Diod.  Sic.  14. 109, 15.  6. 
The  expedition  wu  shipwrecked  od  its 
return — a  disaster  which  people  regarded 
as  a  divine  visitation  on  account  of  the 
badness  of  the  Icing's  poetry. 

*  Diod.  Sic.  15.  74.  Tsetzes,  Chil.  5. 
178. 

•  Diod.  Sic.  l.c.  Plin.  Hist. Nat.  7.53. 
Accoiding  to  Platarch  (Dion,  c  6)  and 
others,  his  death  was  hastened  on  by 
the  physicians,  to  make  room  for  his 
son. 

'  See  the  fragments  of  Eubulus*  Aio- 


vvaiet  in  Meineke  3,  p.  217.  In  frag,  i 
the  character  of  the  tyrant  is  described 
as  follows:  dXX*  tart  roTf  et/awt  fiiw 
avBahiartpotf  \  ni  roTf  ie6\a^i  inuri  roTt 
atcunrrovai  r§  \  df  alr^y  €i6f>yip'0t'  ^yttrai 
82  8^  I  TovTOvs  ft6vovs  iKtvBipom,  iciLw 
SovAor  ^.  Ephippus,  another  poet  of 
the  Middle  Comedy,  includes  among 
a  series  of  curses  AioyvaUw  8i  ^ftar 
iK/jia$*tr  dioi  (Meineke  3,  p.  335). 

*  Diod.  Sic.  15.  6. 

^  Suidas  V.  Atovi&ffiot.    Aelian,  Var. 
Hist.  15. 18.    Tsetses,  Chil.  5.  185. 
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owing  to  their  virtuous  sentiments  and  stem  denunciations  of 
tyranny,  are  regarded  as  inferior  productions  by  Cicero,  and 
treated  with  contempt  by  Lucian  ^  His  artificial. use  of  words 
in  their  etymological  sense  is  also  ridiculed  by  various  writers*. 
But  at  the  same  time  he  is  quoted  on  several  occasions  by 
Stobaeus,  in  his  collection  of  extracts ;  and  the  performance  of 
his  works  at  Athens,  and  his  victory  at  the  Lenaea,  would  seem 
to  show  that,  in  spite  of  the  hostility  to  which  his  position  and 
character  exposed  him,  he  was  a  poet  of  fair  average  merit  '• 

§  4.  The  Extension  of  Greek  Tragedy  beyond  Athens. 

The  group  of  Athenian  tragic  poets  who  flourished  at  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century  were  the  last  representatives  of 
their  class  to  attain  to  wide  distinction,  and  with  their  dis* 
appearance  the  supremacy  of  Athens  in  the  domain  of  serious 
drama  came  to  an  end.  In  order  therefore  to  complete  the 
account  of  Greek  tragedy,  all  that  remains  is  to  trace  the  course 
of  its  fortunes  among  the  various  other  nations  of  the  Hellenic 
world.  This  latter  part  of  its  history  possesses  little  importance 
from  the  dramatic  point  of  view,  and  is  concerned,  not  so  much 
with  literary  achievements,  as  with  theatrical  records.  The 
tragic  drama,  after  it  had  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Athenians,  and  been  transformed  into  a  cosmopolitan  institution, 
though  it  advanced  to  the  highest  pitch  of  external  splendour, 
steadily  declined  in  real  significance.  Its  inventive  powers 
were  exhausted,  and  it  ceased  from  this  time  forward  to 
produce  anything  in  the  way  of  original  work  which  could 
claim  to  be  of  real  and  permanent  value.  The  glory  which  it 
now  acquired  was  derived,  not  so  much  from  its  own  creations, 
as  from  its  constant  reproductions  of  the  great  tragedies  of  the 
past.  Still,  in  spite  of  this  increasing  degeneracy,  the  record 
of  its  progress  among  the  various  Greek  races  is  not  without 
a  certain  interest  of  the  historical  kind  ;  and  its  importance, 

^  Plut.  de  Alex.  Fort.  c.  5.  Cic  Tusc  finXAyriw  because   hasrrlw  /9aAAcroi. 

5.  33.    Lucian,  Adv.  Indoct.  c.  15.  But  it  is  tmlikely  that  these  fancies  were 

'  A  then.  p.  98  gives  some  examples,  inserted  in  his  tragic  compositions. 

e.  g.  he  called  a  mouse-hole  fivarffptor  '  Cp.  his  fragments,  Nanck,  pp.  793- 

because  ro^r  fivt  Trfp€if  and  a  javelin  796. 
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even  during  this  period  of  infecundity  and  literary  decay,  may 
easily  be  underrated.  As  a  humanising  influence  it  still  con- 
tinued to  render  conspicuous  service  to  the  cause  of  Greek 
civilisation.  By  perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  great  Attic 
poets  among  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  by  familiarising 
distant  regions  with  the  masterpieces  of  the  ancient  drama,  it 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  general  dissemination  of 
Hellenistic  culture  among  the  nations  of  antiquity. 

The  extension  of  Greek  tragedy  beyond  its  original  home 
was  facilitated,  in  the  first  instance,  by  its  close  association 
with  the  worship  of  Dionysus.  All  Greek  towns  of  any 
importance  had  their  annual  Dionysia,  which  were  the  source 
of  much  local  pride  and  rivalry,  each  district  endeavouring  to 
surpass  its  neighbours  in  the  splendour  and  costliness  of  the 
celebration.  When,  therefore,  the  tragic  drama  had  come  to 
be  the  chief  glory  of  the  great  Athenian  festivals,  the  spirit 
of  emulation  soon  caused  it  to  be  adopted  by  the  inhabitants  of 
other  cities.  Already,  before  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  it 
had  been  introduced  into  many  of  the  Attic  demes  *,  as  well  as 
into  various  neighbouring  countries,  such  as  Locris,  Sicily,  and 
even  Macedonia*.  In  the  fourth  century  its  progress  was 
much  more  rapid,  and  it  began  to  be  regarded  as  an  essential 
feature  in  every  Dionysiac  gathering ;  so  much  so,  that  by  the 
time  of  Alexander  it  may  be  said  to  have  become  practically 
co-extensive  with  the  Bacchic  worship,  and  to  have  penetrated 
into  every  region  of  the  world  in  which  the  Greek  language 
was  spoken '. 


'  Thus  Monychia  is  known  to  have 
had  a  theatre  as  early  as  4x0  B.  c  (Thuc. 
8.  93),  and  Euripides  is  said  to  have 
exhibited  tragedies  in  the  Peiraeus 
(Aelian,  Var.  Hist.  a.  13).  Probably 
the  drama  had  become  fairly  common 
in  the  Attic  demes  before  the  close  of 
the  fifth  oentory,  though  there  is  little 
direct  information  on  the  subject.  In 
the  fourth  century  the  evidence  b^^ins 
to  be  abundant ;  see  the  Attic  Theatre, 
p.  43.  Cp.  also  the  recently  discovered 
inscriptions   about    dramatic  perform- 


ances at  Icaria  (American  Journal  of 
Philology,  March,  1889). 

'  ThusCallippides,  the  actor  employed 
by  Sophocles,  is  said  to  have  attended 
a  dramatic  performance  at  Opus  (Vita 
Soph.).  Aeschylus  exhibited  his  Persae 
and  his  Aetneae  in  Sicily  (Vita  Aesch., 
Schol.Pers.ioa6).  ArchelausofMacedon 
(413-399  B.C.)  established  dramatic 
contests  in  honour  of  Zeus  and  the 
Muses  (Diod.  Sic.  17.  16). 

•  The  universal  prevalence  of  the 
Bacchic  worship  is  proved  by  the  long 
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During  the  early  period  of  its  progress  throughout  Greece  it 
continued  to  be  confined,  in  most  cases,  to  these  festivals  of 
Dionysus  \  But  as  time  went  on,  it  advanced  to  such  a  height 
of  fame  and  popularity,  that,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  universal 
demand,  its  introduction  was  permitted  at  various  other  festal 
gatherings,  with  which  Dionysus  had  no  connexion '•  The 
example,  when  once  set,  became  contagious ;  the  old  limitations 
were  gradually  abolished  ;  and  when  we  come  to  the  second 
century,  there  appear  to  have  been  very  few  religious  festivals, 
provided  they  were  of  a  musical  and  artistic  character,  in  which 
exhibitions  of  tragedy  were  not  included. 

These  musical  and  literary  contests,  held  in  honour  of  the 
various  deities,  were  extremely  common  throughout  Greece; 
and  their  general  character,  during  the  later  ages  of  Greek 
civilisation,  is  fairly  well  known  from  various  inscriptions. 
Records  have  been  preserved  of  no  less  than  six  such  meetings 
in  Boeotia. alone.  There  was  a  festival  of  Serapis  at  Tanagra, 
of  the  Muses  at  Thespiae,  and  of  Zeus  Soter  at  Acraephiae; 
Orchomenus  had  its  HomoloTa  and  Charitesia,  Oropus  its 
Amphiarala*.  Copious  notices  also  remain  of  similar  cele- 
brations at   Delphi,  Aphrodisias,   and   Magnesia  \     The   com- 


list  of  Dionysiac  festivals  given  in 
Miiller*8  Buhnenalt,  p.  378.  In  the  case 
of  about  twenty-five  of  these  festivals 
there  is  direct  evidence  for  the  existence 
of  dramatic  performances  (Muller,  1.  c.), 
and  the  evidence  in  many  cases  reaches 
back  as  far  as  the  fourth  century. 
Whence  we  may  fairly  assume  that  by 
that  date  the  drama  had  become  a  part 
of  most,  if  not  all ,  of  the  Bacchic  celebra- 
tions. 

^  Cp.  however,  as  an  early  instance 
to  the  contrary,  the  festival  established 
by  Archelaus  of  Macedon  in  the  fifth 
century  (p.  435,  note  a). 

'  It  was  introduced,  for  example,  at 
the  Pythian  Games  (Plut  Quaest.  Symp. 
5.  3  Ik  UvBtoit  iyl'yvo¥To  \6yoi  wtpl 
rw  kviBircjy  dywyiafiArajv,  m^Mlk^A- 
fityot  ydp  ivl  rptal  fca$f<rrwai¥  i^apx^f. 


dyriaX^*^  ofipoots  aw€iaiov<fir  varroda- 
vots  dtcpoifioffir), 

'  See  Corp.  Ins.  Gr.  1583  and  1584; 
Liiders,  die  Dionysischen  Kiinstler, 
p.  1 86  {Xapiriliffia  and '0/<oA<Ua).  Bullet, 
de  Corresp.  Hell^n.  2,  pp.  590  and  591 
CXfpamtta).  Corp.  Ins.  Gr.  1585  and 
1586;  Mittheilnngen  des  archaeoL  In- 
stituts  in  A  then.  3,  p.  142  ;  Decharmes, 
Archives  des  missions  sdentif.,  1867, 
p.  522  (MowTua),  Corp.  Ins.  Gr.  1587 ; 
Keil,  Sylloge  Inscrip.  Boeot  p.  60  (Xoh- 
rfipia).  Rangab^,  Antiq.  Hell^n.  a, 
No.  965;  Ephem.  Archaeol.  1884, 
pp.  120-127  {^AfAipiap&iay, 

*  Corp.  Ins.  Gr.  3758  (festival  at 
Aphrodisias,  name  unknown).  Corp. 
Ins.  Gr.  2759  (Avai/i^x"KAt  Aphrodisias). 
Wescher  et  Foncart,  Inscr.  de  Delphes, 
x866,    n.    3-6    (Swripia   at    Delphi). 
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petitions  at  these  local  gatherings  were  of  the  most  diverse 
character.  The  proceedings  usually  began  with  a  contest 
between  trumpeters,  and  another  between  heralds.  Then  came 
hymns  in  honour  of  the  god  of  the  festival,  and  panegyrics, 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  on  the  prince  or  governor  of  the 
district.  These  were  followed  by  recitations  of  epic  poetry, 
some  original,  some  from  the  ancient  poets.  Then  there  were 
instrumental  performances  on  flute  and  harp,  songs  in  various 
styles  of  music,  dithyrambic  choruses  of  boys  and  men,  and 
finally  the  dramatic  entertainments.  These  latter  consisted 
usually  of  original  satyric  plays,  followed  by  old  tragedies  and 
old  comedies,  and  finishing  up  with  new  and  original  tragedies 
and  comedies.  The  regular  presence  of  theatrical  exhibitions 
at  so  many  of  these  non-Dionysiac  assemblies  is  a  proof  of 
the  enormous  popularity  which  the  drama  had  by  this  time 
attained  \ 

Up  to  this  point  in  our  description  of  its  progress  tragedy 
still  appears  in  its  old  character  of  a  religious  institution,  and 
though  no  longer  peculiar  to  Dionysus,  is  nevertheless  confined 
to  sacred  gatherings  in  honour  of  the  gods.  In  this  respect  it 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Miracle  Plays  of  mediaeval 
Europe,  which  were  also  performed  under  priestly  direction  at 
the  great  feast-days  of  the  Church.  But  the  ancient  drama, 
like  its  modern  counterpart,  began  in  course  of  time  to  show 
signs  of  secularisation.  The  process,  however,  was  never 
carried  out  with  anything  like  the  same  completeness.  The 
modern  theatre,  dissociated  from  religious  worship  and  official 
control,  soon  passed  into  the  hands  of  private  enterprise,  and 
became  a  part  of  the  everyday  amusements  of  the  people. 
The  drama  of  the  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  continued 
throughout  its  history   to  be  mainly  restricted   to   the  great 

Mittheil.    dcs   archaeol.     Instituts    in  the  following  non-Dionysiac  meetingi— 

Athen,  1894,  pp.   96,  97   ('Pa;/iora  at  the  Olympia  at  Smyrna  (Philostrat.  Vit. 

Magnesia).  Soph.  i.  25.  3  and  9),  the  Urania  at 

^  In  addition  to  the  detailed  records  Sparta,  the  Actia  nt  Nicopolis,  and  the 

of  dramatic  performances  at  the  festivals  Koiv^  ^Aaias  at  Philadelphia  ^Corp.  Ins. 

just  mentioned,  there  are  also  casual  Gr.  1420), 
references  to  the  presence  of  tragedy  at 
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religious  festivals,  and  though  sometimes  performed  at  secular 
gatherings,  was  never  entrusted  even  then  to  private  individuals, 
or  allowed  to  become  a  daily  form  of  entertainment.  Dramatic 
exhibitions  were  reserved  for  great  occasions  of  public  re- 
joicing or  of  national  triumph,  and  the  right  to  produce  them 
remained  in  the  hands  of  princes,  generals,  and  other  persons 
of  distinguished  rank. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these  secular  performances  is  that 
which  was  given  by  Philip  of  Macedon  in  honour  of  his 
daughter's  marriage,  and  which  was  rendered  memorable  by 
his  assassination  ^  His  son,  Alexander  the  Great,  also  took 
the  keenest  delight  in  the  theatre,  and  was  accustomed  to 
celebrate  the  close  of  his  campaigns  with  theatrical  exhibitions 
on  a  scale  of  unapproachable  splendour.  Pavilions  of  silver, 
and  gold  were  erected,  at  such  times,  for  the  reception  of  the 
guests ;  the  best  actors  were  hired  from  every  city  of  Greece ; 
and  subject  kings  were  often  compelled  to  fill  the  office  of 
chorep.  On  one  occasion  no  less  than  three  thousand  per- 
formers were  collected  together  to  take  part  in  the  various 
musical  and  dramatic  competitions'.  From  this  time  forward 
gorgeous  dramatic  spectacles  became  a  favourite  amusement 
with  the  famous  princes  of  the  time.  Antiochus  the  Great  is 
said  to  have  surpassed  all  previous  monarchs  in  the  splendour 
of  his  shows';  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  in  the  winter  before 
the  final  campaign  against  Augustus,  wasted  their  time  at 
Samos  in  a  long  series  of  similar  entertainments*. 

In  these  various  ways,  then,  the  tragic  drama  was  rapidly 
popularised,  and  became  a  more  or  less  familiar  spectacle, 
during  the  Hellenistic  period,  in  every  part  of  the  world  where 
Greek  colonists  were  settled*.     Its  range  now  extended  from 


'  Diod.  Sic.  i6.  9a.  in  three  ways;  (i)  by  its  regular  presence 

>  Plat.  Alex.  cc.  4,  29,  7a.    Diod.  Sic  at  the  festivals  of  Dionysus,  which,  as 

17.  16.     Athen.  p.  538.  already  shown  (p.  435),  were  practically 

'  Livy,  41.  20.  universal ;  (2)  by  the  enormous  number 

*  Plut.  Anton,  c.  56.  of  Greek  theatres  which  are  known  to 

*  The  extent  to  which  tragedy  had  have  been  erected.  See  the  list  in 
spread  over  the  Hellenic  world  in  the  Miiller's  Buhnenalt.  pp.  4-14,  where 
Alexandrian  period  may  be  illustrated  they  are  foond  in  a  continuous  scries 
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France  and  Italy  in  the  west  to  Syria  and  Phoenicia  in  the 
east.  Even  among  barbarous  nations  it  was  not  unknown. 
Tradition  speaks  of  certain  performances  of  Greek  tragedy 
having  been  held  in  the  remotest  parts  of  Spain  * ;  and  in  the 
east,  at  the  courts  of  princes  who  had  acquired  a  tinge  of 
Hellenic  refinement,  it  was  often  cultivated  with  enthusiasm. 
When  Lucullus  captured  Tigranocerta,  he  found  it  full  of 
Greek  actors,  whom  the  king  of  Armenia  had  summoned  from 
every  quarter,  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  his  new  theatre'. 
And  after  the  slaughter  of  Crassus  at  Carrhae,  when  the  two 
kings  of  Parthia  and  of  Armenia  were  celebrating  the  marriage 
of  their  son  and  daughter  at  a  nuptial  banquet,  the  entertain- 
ment provided  for  the  guests  was  a  recitation  from  the  Bacchae 
of  Euripides ;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  one  of  the  actors 
in  the  piece — a  certain  Jason  of  Tralles — roused  his  barbaric 
audience  to  enthusiasm,  by  declaiming  the  verses  of  Agave 
with  the  head  of  Crassus  in  his  hands '. 


§  5.    Tragedy  at  Alexandria. 

Though  tragedy  had  now  become  the  common  heritage  of 
all  the  Hellenic  nations,  and  though  its  popularity  was  never 
more  remarkable,  still  this  external  magnificence,  as  we  have 
previously  pointed  out,  was  accompanied  by  an  incurable 
inward  debility ;  and  the  only  place  in  which,  during  its  latter 
days,  it  attained  to  any  literary  importance  was  Alexandria. 
Here,  for  a  brief  space  of  time,  it  seemed  to  make  a  final  effort 
to  recover  its  old  position.  Alexandria,  under  the  wise 
administration  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  had  rapidly  developed  into 


from  Sici  \y  in  the  west  to  Phoenicia  in 
the  east ;  (3)  by  the  eziitence  of  Guilds 
of  Greek  Actors  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  ancient  world  (see  Liiders, 
die  Dionysischen  Kiinstler,  pp.  65-97). 
Among  the  remote  regions  in  which 
they  are  known  to  have  been  established 
we  may  mention  Nismes  in  France, 
Messene  in  Sicily,  Naples  and  Rhegium 
in   Italy,  Cypms,  Cythera,  Ptolemais, 


Thyatira  in  Lydia,    and    Pessinns   in 
Galatia. 

^  Viz.  at  Hipola  in  Baetica,  where  it 
is  said  that  the  country  people  were  so 
terrified  by  the  stem  appearance  of  the 
tragic  actor,  that  they  fled  oot  of  the 
theatre  in  a  panic  (Philostrat  Vit.  ApoU. 

5.9)- 
>  Plut.  Lucall.  c.  29. 

'  Ibid.  Crassus,  c.  33. 
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tbe  greatest  cccBEierciaJ  dtj  of  the  age,  and  its  wealth  and 
prcspcritv  were  nnrivalled.  Under  his  son,  Ptolemy  the 
SecDod,  who  re^;ned  from  285  to  247,  it  likewise  became  die 
■MMt  iapoitant  centre  of  literary  and  scientific  culture  in  the 
ancieiK  workL  The  lavish  encouragement  given  to  every 
kind  of  talent,  and  the  munificent  foundations  of  the  Library 
and  the  H oseum,  attracted  distinguished  men  from  all  parts 
of  Greece.  The  court  of  Ptolemy  was  thronged  with 
poets  and  sdiolars^  philosopherB  and  mathematicians,  such  as 
Theocritus,  Euclid,  and  Callimachus.  Nor  were  the  arts  less 
generously  patronised.  The  leading  painters  and  architects  of 
the  period  found  their  time  fully  occupied  either  in  painting  the 
odebrities  of  the  court,  or  in  decorating  the  city  with  sumptuous 
buildings. 

In  this  wealthy  and  magnificent  capital  the  worship  of 
Dionysus^  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  drama,  was  celebrated  with 
extraordinary  splendour.  The  great  Bacchic  processions,  of 
which  a  minute  account  has  been  preserved,  excelled  all  similar 
ceremonials  in  the  gorgeous  brilliancy  of  the  spectacle  ^  The 
same  magnificence  was  also  displayed  in  the  management  of  the 
annual  festivals  of  Dionysus,  and  no  pains  were  spared  to  add 
to  their  attractiveness.  The  contests  in  tragedy,  comedy,  and 
satyric  drama  were  exceptionally  numerous ' ;  the  best  poets  and 
actors  were  drawn  to  Alexandria  by  the  liberality  of  the  prizes ' ; 
and  the  hospitality  with  which  they  were  entertained  on  their 
arrival  was  of  a  princely  character,  special  apartments  being  pro- 
vided for  their  accommodation  in  the  royal  quarter  of  the  city  *. 
As  a  result  of  this  munificent  patronage  the  Alexandrian  theatre, 


'  Athen.  pp.  198-202. 

'  Cp.  tiic  large  number  of  plays 
aicribed  to  some  of  the  Alexanddaa 
poeti.  Homer  wrote  foity-five  or  fifiy- 
five,  Lycophron  forly-six  or  sixty-four, 
Philiicus  forty-two,  Sosiphanes  seventy- 
three.  That  they  wrote  for  the  stage, 
and  not  for  the  reader,  may  be  inferred 
from  (i)  Theocrit.  17.  112  ff.,  where  the 
dramatic  contests  are  described,  (a) 
Snidas  v.  twct^vtitf  who  ii  credited 


with  seven  victories,  (3)  Suidas  ▼. 
SoMr/9co;,  who  is  described  as  the  ant- 
agonist of  Homer,  the  tragic  poet.  As 
for  the  popularity  of  the  satyric  drama 
cp.  the  fact  that  Sositheos,  Lycophron, 
and  Callimachns  are  all  said  to  have 
written  plays  of  this  species  (AnthoL 
Pal.  7.  707,  Diog.  Laert.  2. 133,  Soidas 
V.  KaXkiiMxoi), 

'  Theocrit.  17.  1 1 2  ff. 

^  Athen.  p.  169. 
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during  the  reign  of  the  second  Ptolemy,  became  by  far  the  most 
famous  of  all  the  theatres  of  the  world. 

Among  the  various  tragic  poets  who  took  part  in  the  annual 
contests  of  this  period,  a  group  of  seven  were  distinguished 
from  the  rest  by  the  superior  brilliance  of  their  poetry,  and 
hence  acquired  the  name  of '  the  Pleiad  *.*  One  of  them  was 
Philiscus,  the  priest  of  Dionysus,  and  president  of  the  Alexan- 
drian Guild  of  Actors'.  A  second  was  the  grammarian  Homer, 
whose  exceptional  name  is  apparently  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
literary  tastes  of  his  mother,  an  epic  poetess*.  Alexander, 
a  third  member,  and  also  a  grammarian,  was  chiefly  famous  as 
being  the  person  who  made  the  collection  of  tragedies  and 
satyric  plays  for  the  Alexandrian  Library*.  Lycophron, 
likewise  a  grammarian,  and  member  of  the  Pleiad,  was  the 
author  of  that '  dark  poem,'  the  Alexandra,  which  still  survives, 
with  its  obscure  mythological  allusions  ^  Among  his  lesser 
productions  were  certain  complimentary  anagrams  on  the  names 


1  Saidas  v.  "Ofajpor  &d  atnniptBfi^Bfj 
rois  ivT^  ot  rd  ^vrtptta  rw  rfHkyiKww 
Ix^vffi  (i.e.  rank  second  to  the  five 
poets  of  the  Alexandrian  canon)  ttal 
\icKii$fi<raM  r^f  UKu&^cit,  Cp.  Schol. 
Hephaest.  pp.  53  and  185  (Gaisfoid) ; 
Txetzes,  vita  Lycophr.  (Westermann, 
p.  142.  4  &c). 

*  Suidas  T.  ^iXiCKot  (3).  Athen. 
p.  198.  He  was  a  native  of  Corey ra, 
and  wrote  forty-two  tragedies  (Suidas, 
1.  c).  He  claimed  to  be  the  inventor  of 
the  Philisdan  metre,  as  it  ¥ras  called 
(Hephaest.  c.  9,  who  quotes  one  of  his 
lines  —  jrcuroY/Ki^ovf  cvy$4ctcn  r^f 
^iXltTMoVf  y^tiitanicolf  ZSiipa  ^ipct  wpof 
Ifuu),  Hii  portrait,  in  a  meditative 
attitode,  was  painted  by  the  great  artist 
Protogenes  (Plin.  Hist  Nat.  35. 10.  36). 
His  fragments  in  Nanck,  p.  819. 

'  He  was  a  native  of  Byzantium, 
where  his  statue  was  to  be  seen  as  late 
as  500  A.D.  (Anthol.  Pal.  2.  407  ff.). 
His  father  was  Andromachns,  the 
philologist,  and  his  mother  Myro,  the 
poetess  (Suidas  v.  "Ofitjpot),    He  wrote 


forty-five  or  fifty-five  tragedies  (Suid. 
1.  c,  Tzetzes  vit.  Lycoph.),  and  was 
said  to  have  been  assisted  in  their  com- 
position by  Timon  the  Sceptic  (Diog. 
Laert.  9.  X13).  He  also  composed  a 
poem  called  Enrypyleia  (Tzetzes,  Schol. 
Hesiod,  p.  3  Heinsius). 

*  Suidas,  ▼•  *Aki(w9pot,  Cramer, 
Anecd.  Graec.  i.  p.  6.  He  was  a  native 
of  Aetolia,  and  lived  for  some  time  at 
the  court  of  Antigonus  Gonatas  in 
Macedonia  (Suidas  1.  c ;  Aratus,  ed. 
Buhle,  a.  p.  444).  He  wrote  various 
kinds  of  poetry,  in  addition  to  his 
tragedies  (Athen.  p.  1 70,  296, 6ao,  &c. 
Gellius,  15.  ao).  His  fragments  in 
Nauck,  p.  877. 

'  r6  cieoTU¥^  woirj/m  (Suidas  v. 
Av^rJ^pM').  He  was  a  native  of  Chalcis 
in  Enboea  (Suidas  1.  c),  and  wrote  forty- 
six  or  sixty-four  tragedies  (Tzetzes, 
Hypoth.  ad  Lycoph.);  also  a  satyric 
play  in  ridicule  of  his  countryman 
Menedemus,  the  philosopher  (Diog. 
Laert.  a.  133).  Ovid  (Ibis  533)  says 
he  was  killed  by  an  arrow. 
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of  the  king  and  queen,  by  which  he  acquired  great  favour  at  the 
court,  and  was  consequently  entrusted  with  the  task  of  collect- 
ing the  comedies  for  the  Library  \  Sositheus,  also  one  of  the 
Pleiad,  is  now  chiefly  known  from  the  epigram  in  the  Antho- 
^^%yf  where  he  is  praised  for  the  antique  vigour  of  his  satyric 
dramas,  in  which  he  abandoned  the '  innovations  of  later  art,' 
and  restored  the  '  masculine  Doric  rhythm  and  bold  language ' 
of  Pratinas*.  The  other  members  who  composed  the  seven  are 
not  known  with  certainty,  the  two  vacant  places  being  assigned 
to  four  different  claimants,  all  equally  obscure  '• 

Concerning  the  tragedies  of  this  once  famous  constellation  of 
poets  little  has  been  recorded.  Probably,  if  they  survived,  they 
would  be  found  to  possess  the  usual  characteristics  of  Alexan- 
drian poetry,  and  to  be  conspicuous  for  learning  and  scholarly 
finish  rather  than  for  dramatic  genius.  The  authors  themselves, 
as  we  see,  were  philologists  and  grammarians  rather  than  poets; 
and  of  the  nine  whose  names  appear  in  the  various  lists,  only 
two,  Philiscus  and  Sosiphanes,  devoted  themselves  to  dramatic 
composition  alone.  The  rest,  in  addition  to  their  services  in 
the  Library,  were  employed  in  the  compilation  of  various 
learned  works;  and  the  plays  which  they  composed  in  their 
leisure  hours  are  not  likely  to  have  risen  to  a  high  level  of 
excellence. 

*  Cramer,  Anecd.  Grace,  i.  p.  6.  He  agree  with  one  another  as  to  the  five 
wrote  a  book  ittpl  /rw/i^S/at  (Athen.  names  mentioned  in  the  text,  but  differ 
p.  278).  Tzetzes  (vita  Lycoph.)  gives  aboat  the  others,  which  are  given  as 
two  of  his  anagrams,  viz.  IlroXc/iaiof  ^  follows— Sosiphanes  and  Dionysiades 
iLw6iUkiroi9Jidi'kpciv^  =  Xw''VLpas,  For  (Said as),  Dionysiades  and  Aeantides 
the  titles  of  his  plays  and  fragments  see  (Schol.  Hephaest.),  Sosiphanes  and 
Snidas  L  c.,  and  Nauck,  pp.  817,  818.  Aeantides  or  Dionysiades  and^  Euphro- 

*  Anthol.  Pal.  7.  707.  His  birth-  nius  (Choeroboscus).  Concerning  these 
place  was  varionsly  given  (Suidas,  v.  fourpoetssee  Appendix  L  The  authority 
XoiciBtoi) ;  he  wrote  prose  as  well  as  of  Tzetzes  (Vit  Lycoph.)  on  the  subject 
poetry  (ibid.);  and  in  one  of  his  plays  of  the  Pleiad  is  quite  valueless.  He 
he  introduced  a  line  ((S;s  i)  KXcdj^ovs  includes  in  it  several  of  the  poets  already 
l»wpia  fiorfKarfT)  ridiculing  Cleanthes,  speciBed,  and  then  proceeds  to  add, 
the  head  of  the  Stoic  school  at  Athens  apparently  by  his  own  conjecture,  four 
(Dlog.  Laert.  7,  123).  writers  who  are  not  otherwise  known  to 

*  There  are  three  authorities  for  the  have  had  any  connexion  with  tragedy, 
Pleiad,  viz.  Suidas,  Choeroboscus  (in  viz.  Theocritus,  Aratus,  Nicander,  and 
Schol.  Hephaest.  p.  185  Gaisford),  and  ApoUonins  Rhodius. 

Schol.  Hephaest  p.  53.    All  these  three 
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With  the  close  of  Ptolemy  the  Second's  reign,  and  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  Pleiad,  Alexandrian  tragedy  ceased  to  be 
distinguished  by  any  superior  qualities  from  that  of  other 
places.  The  drama  was  no  doubt  still  cultivated  with  the  usual 
splendour,  but  has  left  few  traces  of  its  course.  Ptolemy  the 
Fourth,  who  ascended  the  throne  towards  the  end  of  the  third 
century,  wrote  a  tragedy  called  Adonis';  and  Tlepolemus, 
while  regent  of  Egypt  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  reign, 
is  said  to  have  squandered  the  resources  of  the  kingdom  upon 
theatrical  shows '.  Later  on  we  find  the  Guild  of  Actors  at 
Paphos  enrolled  under  the  patronage  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes'; 
and  we  are  told  that  in  the  time  of  Cicero  and  Varro  all  kinds 
of  drama— tragedy,  comedy,  and  satyric  play — were  regularly 
exhibited  at  Alexandria  \  But  with  this  piece  of  information 
the  series  of  notices  comes  to  an  end  •. 

§  6.    Character  of  the  Post-Alexandrian  Tragedy. 

After  the  decline  of  the  Alexandrian  theatre  there  is  little  to 
attract  attention  in  the  subsequent  history  of  Greek  tragedy, 
and  the  records  of  its  career  which  have  been  preserved  are  so 
meagre  and  insignificant  that  detailed  description  becomes 
impossible.  It  will  be  sufficient,  therefore,  in  the  next  few  pages 
to  consider  the  subject  from  a  general  point  of  view,  and  to 
draw  attention  to  one  or  two  of  the  more  prominent  features 
which  appear  to  have  characterised  the  dramatic  activity  of  this 
later  period. 

(i)  The  Composition  of  New  Tragedies, 

We  have  seen  that  the  compositions  of  the  Pleiad  were  the 
last  examples  of  original  work  which  attracted  general  notice  on 
account  of  their  artistic  pretensions.     The  extinction  of  the 

^  Schol.  Aristoph.  Thesm.  X059.  people  of  Alexandria,  rat  Biat  &^Av9c, 

'  Polyb.  16.  21.  which  would  of  coarse  include  dramatic 

'  Corp.  Ins.  Graec.  3620.  spectacles  (Dion  Cas.   77.  33).     But 

^  Fnlgentiiis,  Mythologicon,  i.  p.  609.  this  prohibition  would  only  be  operative 

^  It  is  said  that  Caracalla  in  the  year  daring  his  own  lifetime. 
2 1 7  A.  D.,  daring  his  oppression  of  the 
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Pleiad  completed  the  literary  downfall  of  the  tragic  drama- 
After  this  date  the  new  tragedies  which  continued  to  appear 
upon  the  stage  were  so  devoid  of  merit  that  they  rapidly  passed 
into  obscurity,  and  their  fame  was  completely  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  times.  Still,  it  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that,  because  the  quality  was  defective,  there  was 
any  immediate  cessation  in  the  supply.  The  production  of 
original  tragedies  during  these  final  centuries  appears  to  have 
been  far  more  abundant,  and  to  have  lasted  down  to  a  far  later 
epoch,  than  is  generally  imagined.  Even  at  the  close  of  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era  it  had  not  been  entirely  discon- 
tinued, as  we  may  infer  from  a  remark  of  Dion  Chrysostomus, 
who,  in  alluding  to  this  very  subject,  merely  observes  that  the 
'majority'  of  the  plays  then  seen  upon  the  stage  were  of  ancient 
date,  and  implies  that  some  of  them  were  still  written  by  con- 
temporaries \  Ludan,  who  flourished  about  a  century  after- 
wards, is  the  first  ancient  author  who  asserts  without  any 
qualification  that  the  composition  of  original  dramas  had  become 
a  thing  of  the  past*. 

The  statements  of  these  two  writers,  which,  if  taken  in  com- 
bination, would  assign  the  termination  of  the  literary  career 
of  tragedy  to  a  date  not  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  are 
confirmed  by  other  indications.  In  Athens,  for  example,  it 
is  evident  from  a  long  series  of  inscriptions  that  'original 
tragedies'  continued  to  figure  as  the  principal  feature  of  the 
City  Dionysia  down   to  the  Christian   era'.    The  celebration 


*  Dion  Chrysost.  orat.  19  i{  r<  ^v^ 
{rSnt  vwoKpiTuy)  iiuioMf  .  .  .  i{  re  ki^is 
tWK  avroox^^ot  •  •  •  oXX^  woiffran'  ^viftc- 
Xws  Koi  Kard  <rxoA^i'  «fTon;«urair.  ical 
rd  7c  voAAcl  ovTwr  Apxatd  iari  Mai  wokh 
cofpwripear  dyZfwr  4  ^^  >^*  His 
language  in  orat.  57  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  occasional  exhibition  of  new 
plays,  bat  only  implies  that  old  plays 
were  constantly  reprodaced  {itai  yap 
drowoy  tl  Xwepdrtis  filv  rovs  h  Avitti^ 
^Bhras  Xdyow  dXiyor  fit  ra fids  Awfiy- 
ytXkt  ToTs  Ik  *AjcaBijfAti^  . . .  Kcd  tooovtos 
4^  XP^^^  c^Wk  I£  oS  rds  a^rds  8<8d<r* 


Kovai  rpayiffitat  «a2  Kojfi^af  ^/juts  h^ 
&TOWW  b6(ofi€v  woi€tv  ,  .  .  Tovi  fitjOirras 
dwayyiWwTfs  ictA.). 

*  EncoDL  Demosth*  2'^icai  r^  Atorve^ 
Tt)  fi\y  wolrjoiv  tcaiyi^v  vmciV  IttkiKuwrai, 
rd  Si  wporipois  avyrfOivra  roTr  pvv  tls 
lAiacw  Ik  Ktupf  KOfjd{own  X9P^^  <'^' 
ikdrrot  *piptL,  Id.  de  Salt.  2^  (of  the 
tragic  actor)  koL  fwyjjs  t^  ^>on^s  2rvci/- 
$wor  «o/><x<vK  iavToy  rd  ydp  oAAa  roit 
wotr,Toui  ifii\fjff€  wp6  woWov  wort  717K0- 
puvoit, 

'  See  the  long  series  of  inscriptions 
about  the  procUmatloo  of  crowns  at 
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of  the  festival,  it  is  true,  was  often  intermitted,  owing  to  wars, 
and  poverty,  and  other  circumstances^;  but  when  no  such 
obstacle  intervened,  and  it  was  held  as  usual,  the  contemporary 
poets  were  called  upon  to  exhibit  their  productions.  The  names 
of  many  of  these  dramatists  have  been  preserved,  and  among 
them  that  of  a  certain  Sophocles,  a  tragic  writer  of  the  second 
century,  and  author  of  fifteen  plays,  who  is  especially  interesting 
as  being  a  descendant  of  the  great  Sophocles  *•  Several  other 
tragic  and  satyric  poets,  all  citizens  of  Athens,  and  varying  in 
date  from  the  third  century  b.c.  to  the  first  century  a.  d., 
appear  in  inscriptions  as  victors  at  dramatic  contests,  or  as 
members  of  the  Athenian  Guild  of  Actors'. 

As  for  the  other  parts  of  Greece,  there  is  evidence  that  new 
tragedies  were  exhibited  at  Magnesia  in  Lydia,  at  Cyzicus  in 
<Phrygta,  and  at  Aphrodisias  in  Caria,  as  late  as  the  imperial 
epoch*.  In  Boeotia  such  performances  were  especially  com- 
mon. At  five  out  of  the  six  Boeotian  festivals  new  tragedies 
and  satyric  dramas  appear  as  a  regular  part  of  the  programme 
during  a  period  extending  down  to  the  close  of  the  first  century 
A.  D.*    In  the  second  century,  however,  they  are  omitted  from 


the  City  Dionjrsia  in  Corp.  Ins.  Att.  a. 
351-479.  They  begin  about  310  B.C., 
and  extend  to  abont  40  b.  c.  The  phrase 
used  at  first  it  Tpay^9S»  rf  dywvt  or 
rpay^otf  rf  AySfvi,  without  any  addi- 
tion. Bat  after  abont  260  B.C.  the 
formula  is  changed  into  rpay^^w  r^ 
KoiTfy  dywt,  or  simply  r{i  ««vf  dywi 
or  KoiyoTr  Tparf^Mt.  The  inference  is 
obvious,  that  new  tragedies  were  re- 
gularly produced  on  these  occasions; 
and  the  phrase  cannot  be  explained  as 
a  mere  mechanical  retention  of  an  old 
formula,  since,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  not  found  in  the  inscriptions  before 
a6o  B.C.  Cp.  also  the  decree  of  the 
Athenian  colonists  at  Hephaestia  in 
J^nmos  (date  about  aao  B.  c),  where 
the  distinction  between  the  icaiy^  ^7^ 
of  the  Athenian  Dionysia,  and  the  mere 
dyi»  of  the  Hephaestian  festival,  is 
clearly  marked  (Corp.  Ins.  Att.  a.  59a 


ifttwti^  t6v  cri^vw  hf  /ilr  'A^ycur 
Atopvfftcjv  T&r  fitydKM^  rpay^Ji&¥  rf 
Koa^  drpavi  •  .  .  ly  *VL<pt(utrrif^  tk  Aiomt' 
ctcay  Tpay^Zwif  rf  dyShu), 

^  Cp.  the  records  of  the  City  Dionysia 
in  Corp.  Ins.  Att.  a.  975  (the  earlier 
half  of  the  second  century  B.  c),  where 
the  phrase  oOm  iyinro  is  of  frequent 
occurrence. 

*  Suidas  T.  Xo^xX^ff  (3).  He  won 
the  prize  for  tragedy  at  the  Orcho- 
menian  Charitetia  on  one  occasion 
(Corp.  Ins.  Gr.  1584). 

'  Vis.  Xenocratcs,  Timon,  Thyrao- 
teles,  Isagorasy  Heracleides,  Artemon, 
and  Philottratus ;  concerning  whom  see 
Appendix  I. 

*  Corp.  Ins.  Graec  27^9,  5919. 
Mittheil.  des  deutschen  archaeoL  In* 
stitnts  in  A  then,  1894,  pp.  96,  97. 

*  Viz.  the  XapiT^aM  (Orchomenos), 
%€pawnuL  (Tanagra),  Mowcia    (Thet- 
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the  lists  ^ ;  and  this  fact  coincides  with  the  inference  already 
drawn  from  Lucian  and  Dion  Chrysostomus  as  to  the  date 
when  original  dramas  ceased  to  be  composed. 

The  profession  of  the  playwright  during  this  period  of 
decadence  no  longer  offered  any  attractions  to  an  author  of 
genius.  The  poets  who  continued  to  provide  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  theatre  were  mostly  hack  writers,  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  various  companies  of  actors'.  Their  names  occur 
not  unfrequently  in  the  records  of  dramatic  contests,  but  little  or 
nothing  is  known  about  their  history.  One  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous was  Euphantus,  the  Olynthian,  and  instructor  of  king 
Antigonus,  who  won  the  victory  at  several  tragic  contests  during 
the  third  century  ^  Some  celebrity  was  also  acquired  by 
Dymas  of  lasus,  a  tragic  poet  of  the  second  century,  who 
produced  a  play  at  Samothrace  in  honour  of  the  national  hero 
Dardanus,  and  met  with  so  much  success,  that  he  was  rewarded 
with  a  crown  and  the  privilege  of  citizenship*.  The  last  of  all 
the  poets  whom  we  can  suppose  to  have  written  for  the  stage 
is  a  certain  Gaius  Julius,  a  member  of  a  travelling  company 
of  Greek  actors  under  the  patronage  of  Hadrian,  to  whom  a 
statue  was  voted  in  the  year  127  a.  d.  for  his  'eloquence  and 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  society  *.' 

While  the  regular  playwright  pursued  his  vocation  under  the 
patronage  of  the  actors,  literary  men  occasionally  amused  them- 
selves with  the  composition  of  dramas,  which  were  not,  however. 


piae),  torrfifUL  (Acraepbiae),  and  *A/a- 
^aft&ia  (Oropns).  For  the  references  to 
the  records  concerning  these  festivals 
tee  p.  436,  note  3. 

^  Compare  Corp.  Ins.  Graec  1585 
(the  Movffftd  in  the  first  centary  A.  D.) 
with  ibid.  1586  (the  same  festival  in 
the  second  centary  A.  D.). 

•  Thus  the  Guild  of  Actors  at  Pto- 
lemais  contained  two  rpay^UStv  voitp-ai 
among  its  members. 

'  Diog.  Laert.  3.  1 10.  He  also  wrote 
histories,  and  a  treatise  vtpi  BaaiKtlai 
for  the  benefit  of  his  ro3ral  pupil. 
Athen.  p.  251  quotes  from  his  histories 


a  reference  to  Ptolemy  the  Third  (247- 
222  B.C.),  which  shows  that  his  pupil 
must  have  been  Antigonus  Doson 
(bom  262  B.  c). 

*  Inscrip.  Musei  Brit  ed.  Newton, 
part  3,  444. 

^  Le  BaSy  Asie  Mineure,  1619  l5o^c 
r§  Itpq.  cvy6dip  rSrv  dw6  ttjs  olxovfiivrjs 
rtpi  Thv  AbroKparopa  Ipaiayhv  . .  .  IvciS^ 
ToiOi  lovXior,  Tatov  vl6if  6.'ya9hi  drcA^r 
rpay^Tiwv  woirpiis,&y^p  wtarrbt  k^ov . . . 
XoyiorriTa  r^y  ilk&XtiWToy  c^ocav  r«  xai 
ffMOvi^  *h  T^v  Itp^y  awo^oy  .  ,  .  Irifa]- 
ffiy  aifT^y  tUSyif  tc.T.K 
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intended  for  representation.  To  this  class  belong  philosophers 
like Timon  the  Sceptic *,  and  Oenomaus  the  Cynic',  and  rhetori- 
cians such  as  Scopelianus  •,  and  the  elder  Philostratus  \  all  of 
whom  wrote  numerous  tragedies  in  addition  to  their  other 
works.  Nicolaus  of  Damascus,  the  famous  historian,  and  friend 
of  Herod  the  Great,  also  composed  tragic  dramas,  and  among 
them  one  on  the  subject  of  Daniel  and  Susannah — a  literary 
curiosity  which  is  not  likely  to  have  been  presented  in  a  Greek 
theatre  *• 

(2)  The  Reproduction  of  Old  Tragedies. 

During  the  early  history  of  the  classical  drama  the  practice  of 
reviving  and  re-exhibiting  old  tragedies  was  far  less  frequent 
than  in  modern  times,  being  mainly  confined  to  the  smaller  and 
less  important  townships.  Great  cities  like  Athens,  having  only 
one  or  two  dramatic  festivals  to  provide  for  in  the  course  of  the 
entire  year,  preferred  to  signalise  such  occasions  by  the  pro- 
duction of  new  and  original  compositions*.  But  with  the 
progress  of  time,  when  a  long  list  of  standard  plays  by  famous 
authors  had  been  gradually  accumulated,  while  the  genius  of  the 
later  poets  showed  evident  traces  of  exhaustion,  the  tendency 
to  recur  to  the  past,  in  order  to  supply  the  stage  with  dramas, 
naturally  became  more  and  more  prevalent^.    Even  as  early 

^  Diog.  Laert.  9.  no  says  he  wrote  ^  Soidas,  v.  N(/r<$Xao;  Aa^<a<r«i;y^f. 
thirty  comedies  and  sixty  tragedies,  as  Eustath.,  Dionys.  Perieg.  980. 
well  as  satyric  dramas.  He  was  a  Dative  *  See  the  Attic  Theatre,  pp.  9a,  93. 
of  Phlias,  but  lived  mostly  at  Athens,  *  The  technical  term  for  the  prota- 
where  he  fioarished  at  the  beginning  gonist  who  superintended  these  repro- 
of the  third  century  B.  c.  He  is  said  dnctions  of  old  tragedies  appears  to 
to  have  helped  Alexander  of  Aetolia  have  been  rpay^i.  Thus  in  most 
and  Homer  (the  member  of  the  Pleiad)  inscriptions  the  r/wT^Mf  or  rpa'f^s 
in  their  tragedies  (Diog.  Laert.  9.  I  a).  waXatSa  rpay^at  is  opposed   to   the 

*  Julian,  Orat.  7,  p.  no.  He  lived  woirirrjt  and  {nrotcptr^  of  the  new  trage- 
in  the  time  of  Hadrian.  dies  (cp.  Corp.  Ins.  Graec.  15S4,  1585, 

*  Philostrat  Vit.  Soph.  i.  ai.  5.  He  1587  ;  Keil,  Sylloge  Inscrip.  Boeot.  p. 
taught  rhetoric  at  Smyrna  in  the  time  60;  Rangab^,  Antiq.  Hell^n.,  toL  ii^ 
of  Domitian.  no.  965).    But  the  disthiction  was  not 

*  He  was  father  of  the  great  Philo-  always  observed,  and  in  some  cases  the 
stratus ;  practised  rhetoric  at  Athens  in  actor  of  an  old  tragedy  is  called 
the  time  of  Nero;  and  wrote  various  intoitfurfis  (e.g.  Ephem.  Archaeol.  1884, 
works,  including  forty-three  tragedies,  p.  124 ;  Liideis,  die  Dionysischen 
and  three  books  n^pi  rpay^as  (Snidas,  KClnstler,  p.  187). 

V.  ^iK6cTpaT0S  6  MpSnin\ 
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as  the  fourth  century  the  Athenians  themselves,  as  already 
stated,  had  begun  to  consider  the  exhibition  of  old  tragedies  as 
a  regular  part  of  their  dramatic  spectacles  \  The  custom  soon 
spread  over  the  whole  of  Greece ;  and  when  we  reach  the  post* 
Alexandrian  epoch  we  find  that  these  reproductions  of  ancient 
works  had  come  to  be  the  main  attraction  of  the  tragic  stage, 
and  that  there  were  few  if  any  festivals  from  which  they  were 
altogether  excluded,  while  in  a  large  number  of  cases  they 
constituted  by  themselves  the  whole  of  the  performance '. 

The  question  as  to  the  names  and  authors  of  the  plays  which 
were  thus  chosen  for  revival  is  one  of  great  interest,  though 
the  information  on  the  subject  is  unfortunately  far  from  copious. 
But  it  appears  to  be  certain  that  from  an  early  period  the 
selection  was  limited  to  the  works  of  the  three  great  dramatists, 
In  conformity  with  that  feeling  of  exclusive  veneration  which 
their  genius  had  inspired  '•  Even  this  range  of  choice,  how* 
ever,  though  sufficiently  restricted,  would  seem  to  have  been 
too  extensive  for  the  taste  of  later  generations,  and  in  course 
of  time  the  list  of  available  poets  was  still  further  reduced. 
First  of  all  Aeschylus  began  to  drop  into  the  background*; 
then  Sophocles  shared  the  same  fate;  and  finally  Euripides 
was   lefl  without  a  rival    in    popular    regard.     Not  that  we 


*  Attic  Theatre,  pp.  96-ioa 

'  Thus  we  learn  from  inscriptions 
that  only  old  tragedies  were  performed 
at  the  following  festivals — the  older 
Charitesia  at  Orchomenus  (Corp.  Ins. 
Graec  1583) ;  the  Homolola  at  Orcho- 
menus (ibid«  1584) ;  one  of  the  festivals 
at  Aphrodisias  (ibid.  2758);  the  Delphic 
Soteria  (Luders,  L  c.,  p.  187  ff.);  the 
Dionysia  at  Hephaestia  in  Lenmos 
(Corp.  Ins.  Att.  a.  59a). 

*  Thi»  is  proved  by  the  fact  that, 
while  the  references  to  the  reproduc- 
tion of  old  tragedies  are  (airly  numerons 
in  the  ancient  writers,  the  only  poets 
whose  names  are  ever  mentioned  in 
this  connexion  are  Aeschylus,  Sophocles, 
and  Euripides. 

*  The  phijTS  of  Aeschylus  were  con- 


si  antly  reproduced  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifth  century  (see  the  Attic 
Theatre,  pp.  94,  95).  But  in  the  fourth 
century  his  popularity  had  declined, 
and  only  one  of  his  tragedies  is  men- 
tioned as  appearing  on  the  stage,  viz. 
the  Propompi  (ibid.  p.  98).  The  popular 
authors  at  this  time  were  Sophocles  and 
Euripides,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
frequent  allusions  to  the  revival  of  their 
plays.  The  following  dramas  are  dted 
as  favourites  in  the  theatre—  the  Oedipus 
Tyrannus,  Oedipus  Colonens,  Ajax, 
Electra,  Antigone,  and  Epigoni  of 
Sophocles ;  and  the  Orestes,  Iphigeneia, 
Hecuba,  Phoenissae,  Supplices,  Cres- 
phontes,  and  Oenomaus  of  Euripides 
(ibid.  pp.  99,  I  go). 
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should  suppose  that  either  Aeschylus  or  Sophocles  disap- 
peared entirely  from  the  stage,  even  during  the  latest  period, 
or  that  they  lost  all  hold  upon  the  affections  of  theatrical 
audiences;  otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the 
frequent  adaptation  of  their  plays  by  the  Roman  dramatists, 
who  were  essentially  practical  playwrights,  and  who  are  not 
likely  to  have  imitated  works  which  had  ceased  to  be  regarded 
as  acting  dramas  ^  Still,  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  after  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century  there  is  no  certain  allusion  to  any 
representation  of  a  play  by  Aeschylus,  and  only  one  such 
allusion  in  the  case  of  Sophocles  ^ ;  while  Euripides,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  frequently  mentioned  as  a  favourite  in  the 
theatre,  and  many  of  his  writings  are  cited  by  name  as  forming 
a  part  of  the  regular  stage  repertory.  Among  the  extant  dramas 
we  meet  with  the  Hecuba,  Bacchae,  Hercules  Furens,  Orestes, 
Andromache,  Ion,  and  Troades';  and  several  other  plays  which 


^  According  to  Ribbeck's  conjectures 
(RomischeTragodie,  p.  686)  the  number 
of  plays  adapted  from  the  three  great 
Attic  poets  by  the  early  Roman  drama- 
tists was  as  foUows.  From  Aeschylus — 
Livins  i,  Ennins  i,  Pacuvius  i,  Accias  4. 
From  Sophocles — Naevius  i,  Livius  a, 
Pacuvius  4,  Accius  9.  From  Euripides — 
Livius  I,  Naevius  i,  Pacuvius  4,  Accius 
6,  Ennius  la. 

'  See  the  inscription  reproduced  by 
Kaibcl  (Hennes,  as,  pp.  ays-ays), 
recording  certain  dramatic  contests  at 
Rhodes  in  the  first  century  B.C.  The 
inscription  is  in  seven  fragments,  of 
\%  hich  the  collocation  is  somewhat  doubt- 
ful. According  to  KaibeKs  arrange- 
ment the  part  concerning  Sophocles 
runs  as  follows — 'AAiri/uxxor  ^M[rivoAo% 
n^A]^  'XcxpoicXifnn  mX  '01iv<r<ri\a  110116" 
fifvov  tc]al  "Ifitjpat  «a2  varvfUK^  T^\(- 
^ov.  If  the  restoration  is  correct,  it 
would  show  tiiat  three  tragedies  and 
a  satyric  play  of  Sophocles  were  pro- 
duced together  at  Rhodes  in  the  course  of 
the  first  century  B.C. — forming  probably, 
as  Kaibel  conjectures,  the  identical  group 
of  plays  which  was  originally  exhibited 


at  the  City  Dionysia  by  Sophocles  him- 
self. But  in  any  case,  whether  the 
arrangement  of  the  fragments  be  justified 
or  not,  there  is  enough  in  the  inscription 
to  show  that  some  plays  of  Sophocles 
were  represented  in  Rhodes  at  the  time 
mentioned. 

It  is  said  that  one  of  the  parts  played 
by  Nero,  in  the  course  of  his  dramatic 
tour  through  Greece,  was  Oedipus  (Phi- 
lostnit  Vit.  Apoll.  5.7;  Dion  Cass.  63, 
9  and  aa):  but  whether  the  reference  is 
to  the  play  of  Sophocles  cannot  be 
determined,  since  an  Oe<1ipus  was 
written  by  several  poets,  including  Aes- 
chylus and  Euripides. 

'  SeePhilostrat.Imag.  a.  33  (Hercules 
Furens).  Dion  Chrysost.  Or.  10,  Arg. 
Eur.  Orest.  (Orestes).  Lucian,  Nigrin. 
II,  de  Salt.  a6  (Hecuba).  Id.  de 
Salt.  27  (Andromache).  Virg.  Acn.  4. 
470  (Bacchae).  The  Ion  and  the  Troades 
are  mentioned  in  Corp.  Ins.  Lat.  5.  a. 
5889  as  having  been  adapted  for  per- 
formance by  a  pantomimic  actor,  which 
may  be  taken  ns  a  proof  that  they  were 
also  frequently  exhibited  on  the  regular 
stage.     Cp.  also,  as  further  evidence  of 
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have  now  perished  appear  to  have  been  no  less  acceptable  to 
the  general  public  ^  The  inference,  therefore,  is  obvious,  that 
among  the  Greeks  of  the  Hellenistic  era  the  reproduction  of 
an  ancient  tragedy  meant,  for  all  practical  purposes,  a  repro- 
duction of  Euripides. 

In  some  cases  the  actors  who  superintended  these  revivals 
were  contented  with  performing  a  mere  selection  from  the 
tragedy,  instead  of  the  entire  work.  The  custom  was  an 
ancient  one,  but  had  been  confined  originally  to  banquets  and 
similar  entertainments,  where  it  was  not  unsuitable.  Neopto- 
lemus,  the  tragic  actor,  on  the  night  before  the  assassination 
of  Philip  of  Macedon,  gave  a  performance  of  this  kind  to  the 
assembled  guests;  and  the  passage  which  he  chose  for  decla- 
mation,  concerning  the  vanity  and  instability  of  human  glory, 
was  afterwards  seen  to  have  had  an  ominous  significance*.  But 
these  selections  soon  began  to  be  popular  even  in  the  theatre. 
Dion  Chrysostomus  speaks  of  the  presentation  of  'parts  of 
tragedies'  as  the  usual  arrangement  at  the  time  in  which  he 
lived " ;  and  ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  when  visiting  Athens  during 
the  Anthesteria,  expected  to  be  entertained,  among  other  things,  by 
a  series  of  '  tragic  monodies  ^'  Although,  however,  the  practice 
may  have  prevailed  extensively  at  lesser  festivals  throughout  the 
closing  period  of  the  drama,  it  is  unnecessary  to  suppose  that  it 

the  popularity  of  the  Pacchae,  the  fact  most  uf  whom  were  probably  taken  from 

that  a /r(9a/N0'^ui  l«  Ba/rxa)v  Ev/xiriSov  was  the    plays    of   £uripideS|   though    the 

given  at  Delphi  in  the  course  of  the  inference    is    not    certain— viz.    Aga- 

second  century  B.C.  (Bulletin  de  Corrc-  memnon,  Creon,  and  Hcrctilcs  (Nigrin. 

spondance  Hell^nique,  1894,  p.  85).  11),  Polyxena,  Achilles,  Theseus,  Helen 

*  The   Ilypsipyle   (Athen.    p.   343),  (Piscat.    31),    Cecrops,    Creon,   Priam 

Ino  (Plut  de  Sera  Num.  Vind.  c.  1 1  ;  (Nccyom.    16),    Sisyphus    (Somn.    seu 

Philostrat.  Vit.  Apoll.  7.  5),  Palamedes  Gall.  35).     The  same  is  the  case  with 

^Polyaen.  I  proem.    §    12),   Oenomaus  some  of  the  parts  which  Nero  is  said 

(^Philostrat.  Vit.  Apoll.  5.  7), Crcophon-  to  have  played   at   the  various  Greek 

tes  (Id.  5.  7  ;  Plut.  de  Esu  Carn.  c.  5),  festivals,  viz.  Thyestes,   Hercules,   and 

Erectheus  (Liician,  Necyom.  16),  Tele-  Creon  (Philostrat.  Vit.  Aix)ll.  5.  7 ;  Dion 

phus   (Max.  Tyr.  7,  p.  126;   Synesius  Cass.  63.  9). 
de  Provid.  p.  106  A  ;  Lucian,  Somnium  ^  Diod.  Sic.  16.  92. 

seu  Gallus  26),  Alcmacon  (Dion  Cass.  '  Dion  Chrysost.  Or.  1 9  r^y  8c  rpay^- 

63,  9  and  22).  hia%  tA  iikv  laxvpa,  uk  totfciy  lUvtr   Xtyot 

In    addition    to    the    above    notices  Si  tcL  lafifiua-  xai  roirwy  iilprj  ^t^iaciy 

Lucian  mentions  several  of  the  typical  h  rots  Otarpoti. 
tragic  heroes  of  the  contemporary  s'.agc,  *  Philostrat.  Vit.  Apoll.  4.  21. 
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excluded  the  production  of  entire  plays  on   more  important 
occasions. 

(3)    The  Chorus. 

In  the  course  of  the  preceding  chapters  we  have  traced  the 
varying  fortunes  of  the  chorus  down  to  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century.     We  have  seen  how  the  form  of  the  drama  was  slowly 
evolved  out  of  the  old  lyrical  dances  of  the  satyrs ;  how,  as  the 
dramatic  element  advanced,  the  chorus  declined  in  proportion; 
how  it  was  gradually  stripped  of  the  most  important  of  its 
functions,  and  driven  further  and  further  out  of  notice,  until 
at  length,  in  many  of  the  later  plays  of  Euripides,  it  sank  to 
a  position  of  comparative  obscurity  ;  its  songs  lost  their  intimate 
connexion  with  the  plot,  its  speeches  were  restricted  to  a  few 
brief  maxims,   and   its  musical    duets  with    the    actors  were 
replaced  to  a  large  extent  by  the  more  popular  monodies  and 
stage  lyrics.     In  the  following  century  little  is  known  about  the 
condition  of  the  chorus  beyond  the  statement  mentioned  by 
Aristotle,  that  the  choral  odes  were  now  converted  into  regular 
interludes,   and    ceased    to    form   an   integral  portion   of  the 
tragedy'.     This  single  fact,  however,  is  of  the  highest  signifi- 
cance, as  showing  that  in  one  respect,  at  any  rate,  the  process 
commenced  by  Euripides  had  been  carried  still  further  by  his 
successors.     Whence  we  may  infer,  without  much  hesitation, 
that  his  other  innovations  were  copied  and  exaggerated  in  the 
same  manner ;  and  that  the  speeches  and  musical  dialogues  of 
the  chorus  shared  the  same  fate  as  the  lyrical  odes,  and  were 
reduced  to  insignificant  proportions.     If  this  was  the  case,  the 
chorus  of  the  fourth  century  must  have  had  little  more  con- 
nexion with  the  real  movement  of  the  play  than  the  band  of 
musicians  in  a  modern  theatre. 

When  we  pursue  the  investigation  down  to  a  later  date,  and 
begin  to  consider  the  fate  of  the  tragic  chorus  after  the  decline 
of  the  Athenian  theatre,  a  new  question  arises,  and  the  point 
which  has  now  to  be  determined  is,  not  so  much  whether  it 
retained  any  of  its  old  importance,  as  whether  it  still  continued 

*  Ar'stot.  Poet,  c  18. 
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to  exist  at  all,  or  was  finally  abolished.  On  this  subject  the 
testimony  of  the  ancient  records  is  somewhat  conflicting.  Dion 
Chrysostomus,  writing  at  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  states  expressly  that  in  his  time  the  choral  part 
of  tragedy  had  disappeared,  and  that  only  the  iambic  dialogue 
was  retained  *.  His  statement  is  confirmed  by  official  records 
of  a  much  earlier  date,  which  prove  that  the  practice  of  dis- 
pensing with  the  chorus  must  have  begun  to  prevail,  at  any  rate 
occasionally,  even  in  the  third  and  second  centuries  b.c.  Thus 
in  the  list  of  performers  at  the  Delphic  Soteria  in  the  third 
century,  while  the  comic  actors  are  invariably  accompanied  by 
a  chorus  of  seven  members,  the  actors  of  tragedy  have  no  such 
retinue';  and  in  the  last  of  the  Delian  inscriptions,  which 
refers  to  the  year  17a  B.C.,  the  name  of  the  tragic  choregus 
is  omitted,  though  in  all  the  previous  notices  his  name  had 
been  inserted  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  tragic  actor '. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  period,  and  even  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Dion  himself,  the  chorus  was  not  unfrequently  retained. 
The  performances  at  the  Dionysiac  festival  of  lasus,  in  the 
second  century  B.C.,  though  consisting  chiefly  of  dramas,  are 
described  as  'choral  performances*.*  A  chorus  of  several 
members  took  part  in  the  exhibition  of  the  Bacchae  at  the  court 
of  Artavasdes,  when  the  scene  with  the  head  of  Crassus 
occurred*.  In  the  list  of  moneys  supplied  for  a  Carian  festival 
during  the  imperial  epoch,  provision  is  made  for  a  'tragic 
chorus,'  as  well  as  for  tragic  actors  \     An  Athenian  inscription 


*  Dion  Chrysost.  Or.  19  t^s  ti  Tpay<ff' 
iiatT^  fi*r  laxvpdf  ws  ioiKf,  nivw  kiyoj 
6^  rd  tafififta  .  .   •  rd  3^   fioKojcwrtpa 

*  Wcscher  et  Foncart,  Inscr.  dc 
Delphes,  1886,  nos.  3-6. 

'  Bulletin  de  Correspondance  Helle- 
nique,  vol.  7.  pp.  103-123;  vol.  9.  p. 
147  ff. 

*  Lc  Bas,  Asie  Mincurc,  no.  281.  Cp. 
also  the  frequent  mention  of  xoprj'^ol  in 
connexion  with  the  tragic  performances 
at  the  lasian  Dionysia  (ibid.  not.  256 


and  258).  A  X^Plt^^  rpay^ots  also 
appears  as  victor  at  the  'AXt^avBptia  and 
Aiovvata  in  Rhodes  (Loewy,Archacol og.- 
epigr.  Mittheil.  aus  Oestrcich,  vol.  7. 
p.  III). 

•  Flut.  Crassus.  c.  33. 

•  x^P^  Tpa7i«y  (Le  Bas,  AsieMincure, 
1620  d).  In  Corp.  Ins.  Graec.  2759 
(an  earlier  publication)  the  entry  ap]^ars 
as  xopo^'^P^*"  TpayiK^.  But  whichever 
reading  be  correct,  the  evidence  is 
decisive  for  the  employment  of  a  tragic 
choms. 
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of  the  first  century  a.d.  records  the  skill  of  a  certain  Eucarpus 
in  'tragic  and  comic  choruses*';  and  Maximus  Tyrius,  a  philo- 
sophical writer  of  the  following  century,  speaks  of  choral  songs 
as  an  ordinary  feature  in  a  dramatic  exhibition*.  Vitruvius, 
in  his  description  of  the  Greek  theatre,  observes  that  in 
addition  to  the  tragic  and  comic  actors  upon  the  stage  there 
were  'other  perfonners'  in  the  orchestra*.  Moreover,  the 
retention  of  the  chorus  by  the  early  Roman  drama  points  to 
the  fact  that  it  had  not  as  yet  been  excluded  from  the  tragedy 
of  the  Greeks  *.  We  have  seen,  also,  that  the  representation 
of  satyric  plays  continued  to  flourish  down  to  the  end  of  the 
first  century  a.  d.  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  suppose  that 
performances  of  this  type  were  unaccompanied  by  a  troop  of 
satyrs*.  Finally,  in  the  painting  in  a  certain  catacomb  at 
Cyrene,  which  depicts  the  various  competitors  at  a  funeral 
celebration,  the  tragic  actors  are  attended  by  a  chorus  consisting 
of  seven  members — ^a  number  which  coincides  exactly  with  the 
seven  comic  choroutae  of  the  Delphic  inscriptions  *. 

It  would  appear,  then,  from  a  comparison  of  the  various 
testimonies  which  have  just  been  enumerated,  that  there  was 
no  universal  rule  about  the  chorus  during  the  time  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking,  but  that  it  was  sometimes  preserved 
and  sometimes  abandoned,  according  to  circumstances.  The 
question  was  probably  one  of  economy.  As  the  presence 
of  the  chorus  meant  a  considerable  addition  to  the  expense,  it 
may  have  been  discarded  at  the  minor  festivals  as  an  unneces- 
sary luxury,  while  employed  to  give  greater  dignity  to  the 
more  important  gatherings.    As  to  the  significance  of  the  part 


^  Corp.  Ins.  Att.  3. 68  b  Apx^"^  Aun^h 

KWfitic^  rpayitdis  X'^P^^  I  "^^  ^9vpafi0oy 

«  Biax.  Tyr.,  Dissert.  7.  i  <2  li  m 
^yuTiu  ri  a^$  cZhu  iipcifta  woKitik6v, 

dptu»i»  ffwraxBirrcMf  «.r.A. 

»  Vitmv.  5.  7. 

*  On  the  choms  in  Roman  tragedy 
gee  Ribbeck,  Komische   Tragodie,  p. 


637  ff. ;   Otto  Jahn,  in  Hermes,  1867, 
p.  227  ff. 

*  'J'he  chorus  of  satyrs  is  actually 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  satyric 
plays  of  Sositheus  and  Lycophron,  the 
poets  of  the  Alexandrian  Pleiad  (Anthol. 
Pal.  7,  707;  Athen.  p.  420).  On  the 
prevalence  of  the  satyric  drama  in  the 
latest  times  see  p.  394,  note  4. 

*  Wieselei's  Denkiiiiiler  des  BUhnen- 
wesens,  plate  13,  no.  a. 
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assigned  to  it  in  the  performances  at  which  it  was  still  retained, 
there  is  little  or  no  evidence.  But  the  analogy  of  its  previous 
history  may  justify  the  conclusion  that  its  functions  were  now 
confined  within  the  narrowest  limits,  and  that  in  the  com- 
position of  original  dramas  it  was  treated  as  a  kind  of  musical 
interlude,  while  in  the  case  of  the  old  tragedies  the  text  was 
so  manipulated  as  to  exclude  it,  as  far  as  possible,  from  all 
participation  in  the  dialogue  or  interference  with  the  plot. 
This  view  seems  to  be  supported  by  the  painting  in  the 
catacomb  at  Cyrene,  in  which  the  tragic  chorus,  instead  of 
being  dressed  in  character,  appears  in  the  same  conventional 
costume  as  the  dithyrambic  choristers,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
supposed  to  have  taken  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  action  of  the 
drama'. 

§  7.    Greek  Tragedy  in  Italy. 

Of  the  various  remoter  districts  into  which  Greek  tragedy 
was  introduced  there  are  none,  perhaps,  in  which  it  was  wel- 
comed with  more  enthusiasm  than  in  the  prosperous  Greek 
colonies  of  South  Italy  and  Campania.  The  luxury  of  these 
cities,  and  the  frequency  of  their  amusements,  were  proverbial  ; 
and  their  special  fondness  for  dramatic  shows  is  proved  by  the 
character  of  their  vases,  of  which  they  were  noted  manufac- 
turers, and  in  which  the  favourite  form  of  ornamentation  is 
a  painting  of  some  theatrical  scene'.  From  an  early  period 
cities  such  as  Rhegium,  Naples,  and  Tarentum  appear  to  have 
become  important  centres  of  dramatic  activity';  and  actors 
from  these  parts  figure  very  frequently  in  records  of  contests  in 
various  parts  of  Greece  \ 

The  theatrical  entertainments  of  this  district  have  a  peculiar 
interest,  because  of  the  part  which  they  played  in  spreading 

'  Wieseler,  1.  c.  5762),  and  probably  also  at  Tarcntam. 

'  See    Baameister's   Denkmaler  dcs  though  there  is  no  direct  evidence.     On 

klassischen  Alterthums,  vol.  3,  p.  2006.  the  popalarity  of  the  theatre  among  the 

'  A  guild  of  Greek  actors  was  estab-  people  of  Tarentum  see  Dion  Cass.  frag, 

lished  at  Naples  (Luders,  die  Dionys.  39.  5  (vol.  i,  p.  55  Dindorf). 

Kiinstler,  p.  185  ;  Plut.  Brutus,  c  a i),  *  E.g.   Liders,  I.e./ pp.    185,    191, 

and   at   Rhegium   (Corp.    Tus.  Graec  196. 
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Hellenic  culture  among  the  Romans.  The  Romans,  it  is  well 
known,  derived  their  first  taste  for  Hellenic  art  and  literature 
from  their  constant  intercourse  with  these  Italian  Greeks;  and 
the  drama  was  the  chief  instrument  by  which  that  taste  was 
disseminated.  Its  paramount  attractiveness  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that,  of  the  various  kinds  of  artistic  poetry,  it  was  the  first 
to  be  actually  imitated  in  Latin.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  source  of  its  introduction  among  the  Romans, 
when  we  remember  that  all  the  earlier  Latin  dramatists  were 
either  Greeks  of  South  Italy,  or  Roman  natives  of  the  same 
region.  Livius,  the  father  of  the  Latin  stage,  was  a  Greek 
slave  captured  at  Tarentum*;  Ennius,  who  is  described  as 
a  *  half-Greek/  came  from  a  town  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood'; Pacuvius  was  born  at  Brundisium,  and  Naevius 
in  Campania'. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  these  performances  of 
Greek  tragedy  on  Italian  soil  would  have  been  brought  to  an 
end  by  the  Roman  conquest  of  Southern  Italy.  But  such  was 
far  from  being  the  case.  The  colonies  of  Magna  Graecia, 
after  losing  their  political  independence,  were  not  immediately 
Latinised  by  contact  with  their  victorious  neighbours,  but 
retained  their  native  language  and  institutions  for  many  centuries 
afterwards.  Hence  their  tragic  drama  continued  to  flourish 
under  the  new  regime  as  vigorously  as  under  the  old  * ;  indeed, 
its  sphere  was  extended  by  the  change  of  government. 
Instead  of  being  confined,  as  of  old,  to  a  few  Greek  com- 
munities, it  was  adopted  in  various  Roman  cities,  and  especially 
in  Rome  itself,  where  it  soon  obtained  a  regular  footing  side  by 
side  with  the  Latin  tragedy  to  which  it  had  given  birth.  Nor 
is  there  any  reason  for  surprise  in  this  naturalisation  of  a 
foreign  theatre.  The  population  of  Rome  always  included 
a  large  number  of  Greek  freedmen,  together  with  Greek 
visitors  and  residents,  to  whom  the  representation  of  plays  in 

*  Cic  Brntnt,  §  7  a.  *  Cp.  the  decree  of  the  Company  of 

'  Saetonius,  de  Grammaticis,  %   i ;      Greek  actors  at  Naples  in  the  second 

Strabo,  6.  p.  aSi.  oentnry  A.D.  (Luders,  p.  185). 
"  Gellius,  I.  34,  13.  2. 
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their  national  language  would  be  especially  attractive.  More- 
over, the  knowledge  of  Greek  was  so  essential  an  element  of 
culture  among  the  Romans  themselves,  that  a  Greek  company 
in  Rome,  like  a  French  company  in  London,  would  find 
a  sufBciency  of  auditors  even  among  the  natives. 

The  earliest  recorded  instance  of  Greek  plays  at  Rome  is  in 
the  year  i86  B.C.,  when  they  formed  part  of  the  games  given 
by  Fulvius  in  honour  of  his  Aetolian  campaign  \  Not  long 
afterwards  Anicius,  on  his  conquest  of  Illyria,  provided  shows 
of  great  splendour,  including  Greek  performances  of  every 
kind ;  and  the  occasion  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  extra- 
ordinary conduct  of  the  victorious  general,  a  Roman  of  the 
old-fashioned  type,  who,  failing  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of 
the  musical  and  dramatic  competitions,  proceeded  to  impait 
more  liveliness  to  the  entertainment,  by  compelling  the  various 
actors  to  engage  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight  in  the  orchestra'. 
After  this  time  Greek  plays  seem  to  have  been  generally 
included  in  the  principal  Italian  festivals.  They  were  fre- 
quently exhibited  by  Julius  Caesar  and  by  Augustus';  and 
Brutus,  when  praetor,  went  in  person  to  Naples,  to  secure  for 
his  shows  the  best  Greek  actors  in  the  Neapolitan  company*. 
Even  as  late  as  the  second  century  a.  d.  we  hear  of  con- 
tests in  Greek  tragedy  as  a  regular  institution  at  Rome*; 
and  chance  has  preserved  the  name  of  one  of  the  victors, 
an  actor  from  Byzantium,  who  obtained  the  prize  about  the 
year  195*.  The  guild  of  Greek  actors  was  also  still  flourishing 
in  the  Roman  capital  at  the  same  date;  and  Evodianus,  the 


*  I-ivy,  39.  2a. 

■  I'olybius,  30.  13. 

'  Suclon.  lul.  39,  Oclav.  43. 

*  Plut.  Brutus,  c.  31.  As  a  further 
proof  of  the  frequency  of  Creek  tragedy 
in  Rome  cp.  the  story  in  Dion  Cassius 
(60,  29)  of  a  certain  performance  in  the 
theatre,  when  the  line  A<f>6pi)r6i  ianv 
fvrvx^y  Haanyiaf  was  eagerly  caught 
up  by  the  people  and  applied  to 
Polybius,  the  fretdmnn  of  Claudius.  Cp. 
also  the  private  theatricali  instituted 
by    Nero,    at    which    Roman    nobles 


were  compelled  '  Graed  I^tinique  his- 
trionis  exercere  artem*  (Tac  Ann.  14. 

"  Artemidoms  (a  contemporary  of 
Marcus  Anrelius)  speaks  of  rpay^bw 
dyuwfs  ly  'T^fty  (4.  33).  Cp.  the  in- 
scription, of  unknown  date,  upon  an 
actor's  tomb  in  the  Appian  Road,  where 
there  occurs,  among  the  list  of  victories, 
Tunrfy   rpay^doit    (Corp.    Ins.   Graec 

5919). 
•  Philostrat.  Vit.  Soph.  a.  27.  a. 
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professor  of  rhetoric,  who  was  appointed  head  of  their  society, 
is  said  to  have  found  them  'vain  and  difficult  to  manage \' 

§  8.   Final  Extinction  of  Greek  Tragedy, 

After  the  custoih  of  producing  original  tragedies  had  gradually 
died  out  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian  and  his  successors,  the 
works  of  the  old  Attic  poets,  and  especially  those  of  Euripides, 
henceforth  obtained  sole  possession  of  the  tragic  stage.  How 
long  they  managed  to  retain  their  position,  and  to  preserve 
their  rank  as  a  recognised  form  of  public  entertainment,  is  the 
question  which  we  have  lastly  to  consider.  It  was  not,  indeed, 
to  be  expected  that,  amid  the  decay  of  literary  taste  and  artistic 
feeling  which  had  now  begun  to  prevail,  the  grandeur  and 
dignity  of  these  ancient  dramas  should  continue  much  longer 
to  be  appreciated  by  the  multitude.  Still,  it  is  interesting 
to  notice  that  their  hold  upon  the  theatre,  after  having  been 
maintained  intact  for  nearly  six  hundred  years,  was  not  relaxed 
without  a  struggle,  and  that  the  process  which  led  to  their 
exclusion  from  the  stage  was  protracted  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  During  the  second  century  they  appear  to  have  been 
still  produced  with  almost  as  much  frequency  as  at  any  previous 
epoch.  The  constant  references  of  Lucian,  and  various  other 
testimonies  which  it  is  needless  to  specify,  leave  no  doubt  upon 
this  point*.  Even  in  the  third  century  they  must  have  held 
their  ground  to  a  considerable  extent,  since  Philostratus,  an 
author  of  the  period,  in  speaking  about  the  Hercules  Furens 
of  Euripides,  remarks  that  it  was  still  'often  to  be  seen  in 
theatres".*  But  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  or  three 
generations  a  change  took  place,  and  the  ancient  tragedies 
were  superseded  by  entertainments  of  a  more  sensuous  kind. 
Libanius,  the  Greek  rhetorician,  writing  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourth    century,    makes   some   instructive    remarks   upon    the 

'  Philostrat.  Vit  Soplu  a.  16.  niam  sen  Gallns  a6,  Nigrinas  11,  Pis- 

'  The   allnsions   in    hncian    to 'the  cator  31,  Neqromantia   16.    Cp.  also 

perfonnances  of  tragedy,  and  to  the  Polyaenus,  I  proem.  $  12;  Philostrat. 

appearance  of  the  tragic  actors  upon  Vit.  Soph.  a.  16  and  ay ;  Artemidorus, 

the  stage,  are  extremely  common,  e.g  4.  33;  Corp.  Ins.  Graec  1586,  f:c. 

De  Saltatione  ay,  Anacbaisis  23,  Som-  '  Philostrat.  Imag.  a.  23. 
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subject.  After  observing  that  'in  former  times  the  people 
acquired  their  knowledge  of  mythology  from  the  performances 
of  tragic  dramas/  he  proceeds  to  add  that  'although  tragedy 
has  now  disappeared  from  the  stage,  and  been  confined  to  the 
schoolroom,  its  place  is  taken  with  so  much*success  by  panto- 
mime, that  the  artisan  can  still  hold  his  own  with  the  schoolboy 
in  discussing  the  legends  of  Priam  and  Laius,  and  other 
mythical  heroes*.* 

This  interesting  passage  fixes  the  date  at  which  the  acting  of 
Greek  tragedy  practically  fell  into  abeyance.  Not  that  even 
then  it  ceased  at  once,  or  universally.  Libanius  himself,  in  the 
course  of  the  very  same  work  from  which  we  have  just  quoted, 
supplies  a  proof  that  it  was  not  yet  entirely  defunct,  when  he 
argues  that,  if  pantomime  is  to  be  prohibited,  tragedy  must 
be  excluded  from  the  theatre  at  the  same  time*.  Moreover 
Synesius,  an  Egyptian  bishop  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  speaks  of  tragic  dramas  as  still  exhibited  upon  the 
stage,  and  describes  the  character  of  the  performance '.  Claudian, 
writing  at  the  same  date,  includes  the  'strains  of  tragedy' 
among  the  entertainments  in  vogue  at  Constantinople*.  And 
Chrysostom,  his  contemporary,  and  archbishop  of  Constanti- 
nople, declares  in  one  of  his  homilies  that  gorgeous  raiment 
is  more  suitable  to  'tragic  actors,  mimes,  and  gladiators'  than 
to  Christian  women*.  But  although,  as  we  see  from  these 
passages,  tragedy  was  still  performed  on  rare  occasions  even  as 
late  as  the  fifth  century,  it  no  longer  possessed  any  attraction 
for  the  mass  of  the  people.  Its  popularity  was  confined  to 
limited  audiences ;  and  its  retention  at  a  few  great  festivals  is 
probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ambition  of  distinguished  officials, 


•  Libanius,  wp^s  'A/xoTflSiyr,  3,  p.  391 
Reiske. 

•  Id.  3,  p.  39!  Reiske. 

•  Dc  Provid.  p.  106  xaBa-Mtp  Imi  OKnyrj^ 
op&fitr  Tobt   T^r    Tpay^^as    iwotcfKTdr 

iwotcplrtrm  r6¥  re  Kp4o9rra  Kai  ror  T17- 
Ac^oy  K.T.K  De  Regn.  p.  4  dAA'  op^s 
y^p  rim  fiiiMsal  Tf^ayt^bw^  (Tv^roi  ccxop^- 


*  In  Entrop.  363 '  hi  tngicos  meminere 
modos :  his  fabula  Tereus,  |  his  necdnra 
commissa  choro  cantator  Agave.* 

*  HomiL  X  ad  Coloss.  1)  7«^  voAv- 
WXcMi  r^i  aicfp^  Apfto^tt  rpay^fioii,  rets 
intoMpirats,  roii  fti/MXf,  rois  6pxf<rTats, 
T049  wp^  rvL  0if^a  fAaxofUyotf  yx<vaud 
tk  viarp  iripa  Sudoral  Iftdna  wcipa  rov 
#cov. 
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who  desired  to  surpass  their  rivals  in  the  splendour  of  their 
shows,  and  were  careful  to  omit  nothing  which  had  ever  been 
included  in  the  programme  of  amusements. 

The  taste  of  the  general  public,  in  this  later  epoch,  was 
monopolised  by  two  entertainments  of  a  very  different  kind — 
the  mime  and  the  pantomime — of  which  it  may  be  useful  to 
give  a  brief  description,  because  of  the  light  which  they  throw 
upon  the  manners  of  the  age'.  The  mime  appears  to  have 
been  a  combination  of  ballet  and  harlequinade.  The  chief 
performers,  who  were  dressed  in  ridiculous  costume,  carried  on 
an  impromptu  dialogue  in  speech  and  song,  full  of  the  coarsest 
jests,  and  accompanied  by  the  most  lascivious  movements. 
Much  of  the  amusement  was  supplied  by  old  men  with  bald 
crowns,  who  were  knocked  about  and  pelted  with  missiles.  As 
for  the  actresses,  little  else  was  required  from  them  but  beauty 
and  audacity.  A  large  chorus  of  dancers,  male  and  female, 
followed  the  action  with  appropriate  songs  and  gestures ;  and 
the  women,  with  painted  cheeks  and  blackened  eyelids,  were 
according  to  Chrysostom  the  chief  attraction.  The  pantomime 
claimed  to  stand  on  a  higher  level.  It  was  performed  solely, 
among  the  Greeks,  by  boys  and  men.  The  chief  actors  wore 
masks  and  graceful  dresses,  and  represented  in  dumb  show 
some  mythological  story,  often  taken  from  an  ancient  tragedy, 
like  the  Ion  of  Euripides.  A  chorus  of  youths  danced  and 
sang  in  accompaniment.  But  the  performance,  though  artisti- 
cally superior  to  the  mimes,  was  no  less  lascivious  and 
suggestive,  as  its  advocate  Libanius  himself  confesses ;  and  the 
performers  were  generally  people  of  the  vilest  character. 

It  is  often  imagined  that  the  extinction  of  the  Greek  drama 
was  due  to  the  hostility  of  the  Church.  But  the  supposition  is 
only  justified  to  a  very  partial  extent.  The  cause  which 
eventually  led  to  the  disappearance  of  the  regular  drama  was 
the  surpassing  popularity  of  these  mimes  and  pantomimes. 

^  This    account  of   the    mime   and  Commentatio  de  genfo  moribas  et  Inxu 

pantomime,  as  they  were  performed  by  aevi  Theodosiani,  1 797,  p.  9a  if. — a  most 

the  Greeks  in  the  fourth  and  following  interesting    and    exhaustive    work,    in 

ccuturics,  u  taken  from  P.  E.  Muller*s  which  full  details  will  be  foun  J. 
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Tragedy  and  comedy  are  rarely  attacked  by  Christian  writers^ 
especially  after  the  official  establishment  of  Christianity,  when 
they  ceased  to  be  associated  with  the  state  religion,  or  to  be 
important  from  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view^  Lactantius  is 
the  only  father,  after  the  time  of  Constantine,  who  speaks  of 
them  with  severity*.  Augustine  is  far  more  lenient,  and  dis- 
tinguishes them  favourably  from  the  other  kinds  of  theatrical 
performance,  confessing  that  'though  their  subjects  are  often 
disgraceful,  their  language  is  not  immoral/  and  that  they  form 
a  part  of '  what  is  called  a  liberal  education '.' 

The  ballets,  on  the  other  hand,  are  denounced  with  the 
utmost  sternness,  as  sources  of  corruption,  by  every  writer  of 
the  Church.  It  was  against  the  actors  and  actresses  of  these 
ballets,  and  not  against  the  performers  of  tragedy  and  comedy, 
who  had  practically  disappeared,  that  the  celebrated  enactments 
of  Honorius  and  Arcadius  were  directed.  The  severity  of 
these  measures  was  oppressive  in  the  extreme,  and  must  have 
rendered  the  lives  of  the  victims  almost  unbearable.  They 
are  never  to  show  their  faces  in  the  market-place,  or  at  the 
churches  or  public  baths.  They  are  forbidden  to  attend  even 
the  theatre  as  spectators,  or  to  speak  with  boys  and  women  of 
the  Christian  religion.  When  they  walk  abroad,  no  slave  may 
attend  them,  after  the  fashion  of  the  times,  with  a  folding-chair. 
After  they  have  once  joined  the  stage,  they  must  remain  there 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives*.  These  vindictive  measures  were  no 
doubt  justified  by  the  charilcter  of  the  later  actors.  Yet  in 
spite  of  their  cruelty,  the  mimes  and  pantomimes  continued  to 


^  P.  £.  Miiller,  Commentatio  de  gcnio 
moribus  et  loxn  aevi  Tbeodostani,  1 797, 

p.  138. 

*  Institnt.  6.  20  '  tragicae  histori.ie 
sul>iciunt  oculis  parricidia  et  incesta 
regum  malorum,  et  cothurnata  tcelera 
demonstrant.' 

'  De  Civitate  Dei,  a.  8  '  scenicorum 
tolerabiliora  ludorum,  comoediae  scilicet 
et  tragoediae,  hoc  est  fabolae  poe  amm 
agendae  in  spectaculis,  molta  rernm 
tarpitndine,  sed  nulla  saltem,  sicnt  aliae 
multae,    verborain     obscenitate     com- 


positae ;  quas  etiam  inter  stadia  quae 
liberalia  vocanlur  pueri  legere  et  discere 
coguntnr  a  senibus.* 

*  Cod.  Thcod.  lib.  15,  tit.  7,  legg.  i, 
a  and  12;  ibid.  tit.  13,  lex  i.  These 
laws  are  directed  against  all  public 
performers  in  the  theatre  ('omnes  qui 
spectaculo  sui  populo  roateriam  volnp* 
tatis  praebuerunt ') ;  but  the  great 
majority  of  sach  performers,  in  the  time 
of  Honoiins  and  Arcadius,  were  actors 
of  mimes  and  pantomimes. 
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maintain  a  fitful  and  precarious  existence  for  many  generations 
aflerwards,  until  at  length  all  theatrical  performances  throughout 
the  Eastern  Empire  were  finally  abolished  by  the  Council  of 
Trullo  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century*, 

'  P.  E.  MQIler,Commentatiodegenio  to  an  end  by  the  Lombard  inTSsions, 

aeviTheodosiani,  p.  141*  In  the  Western  thoogh  they  appear  to  have  samved  in 

Empire  theatrical  exhibition!  were  never  private  houses  down  to  the  time  of  the 

formally  interdicted  ;  bnt  the  public  per-  Renascence  (MUlIer,  ibid.), 
foimance  of  sach  spectacles  ^9^  brought 
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THE  TRAGIC  POETS  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE, 

The  following  list  of  poets  coincides  in  the  main  with  that  given  by  Nanck  in 
Tragicorum  Graecornm  Fragmenta,  pp.  961-963;  bat  about  twenty  names  have 
been  added,  mostly  from  inscriptions  recently  discovered.  In  the  case  of  the  more 
obscure  dramatists,  who  have  not  already  been  described,  a  concise  summary  is 
inserted  of  all  that  is  known  abont  their  careers.  As  for  the  others,  the  reader 
b  referred  in  each  case  to  the  text  of  the  work. 


AcKSTOR,  twice  satirised  by  Aristo- 
phanes  on  account  of  his  foreign  birth 
(Av.  31,  Vesp.  laai).  Called  Sacas, 
because  of  his  Thracian  origin  (Schol. 
Aristoph.  A  v.  31).  Frequently  ridi- 
culed by  the  other  comic  poets — by 
Theopompus  and  Metagenes,  as  a 
Thracian  or  M]rsian  ;  by  Callias,  as 
an  object  of  hatred  to  the  choruses ; 
by  Cratinus,  as  a  bad  dramatist ;  and 
by  Eupolis,  as  a  parasite  (Id.  A  v.  31, 
Vesp.  laai.     Meineke,  Com.  Frag. 

a»  P-  485)- 

ACIIAEUS  OF  ErETRIA,  p,  408. 

AcHAEUS  OF   Syracuse,   a    rpayiKbs 

vtirrtpot,   who   wrote  ten   tragedies 

(Snidas  s.v.). 
Aeantides,  placed  in  the  Pleiad  by 

Choeroboscus   (in   Schol.  Hephaest. 

p.    185    Gaisford),  and    by   Tzetzes 

p.  143.  5  Westermann). 
Aemilius,  of  Hyettus,  won  the  prize 

for  satyric  drama   at   the   Thespian 

Movatta  about  the  first  century  A.D. 

(Corp.  Ins.  Gr.  1585). 
Aeschylus,  p.  46. 


Aeschylus  of  Alexandria,  date 
uncertain.  Athenaeus  quotes  two 
lines  from  his  Amphitryon,  and  also 
mentions  an  epic  poem  by  him  called 
Mtaarivtaied  (Athen.  p.  599).  Zeno- 
bins  (5.  85)  mentions  a  work  of  his 
vtpl  napotviSfV, 

Agathon,  p.  409. 

[Alcaeus^,  described  by  Suidas  (s.v.) 
as  an  Athenian  tragic  poet  Br  uvti 
Bikovai  vpvTOV  rpayiMbv  ytyovivai — 
a  statement  which  has  probably 
arisen  from  a  confusion  with  the 
comic  poet  Alcaeus,  who  wrote  a 
Koiilu^^orpayi^Zia  (Meineke,  Hist.  Crit. 

P-.  247)- 
Alcimknes,  a  tragic  poet  of  Megara, 

date  uncertain  (Suidas  s.  v.). 

Alexander  Aetolus,  p.  441, 

Alexander    of    Tanagra,   son   of 

Glaucus,  and  satyric  poet,  not  later 

than  the  first  century  B.C.  (Bull.  <\e 

Corr.  Hell,  a,  p.  590,  where  he   is 

mentioned  as  victor  in  some  unknown 

contest). 

Aminias,  son  of  Democles,  and  satyric 


4^ 
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poeCofTbebri;  vieterafctke 


M  tke  City 


■.e 


(Cflrpu  las.  Grace  1544). 
■rtvfic  poet  of  Mjtikne; 


witk  a    ntyiic  plcf  oHeti 
(Lc  Btt.  Aae  llBKve,9i— 
froaTcos). 
AxTiPHA^'VKS,  of  Canr«tBs^  tnfic  poet 


AxTiPfioVy 


tn^  poet  of  tbe  fDvth 
Ihred  at  Syracaie 
both  OB    bis 


DioDTSBS  the  tynnt  (AUkb.  p.  673. 
Flat.  X  OnL  p.  833  B).      He  was 
faid  to  have  ben  pat  to  death  by 
Dioaysiaik  eitbcr  00  account  of  his 
lemarfc  diat  the  best  brooze  was  that 
from  which  the  tfataes  of  Harmo- 
dins  and  Ansto^too  were  made  ,cp. 
Diog.   Laert.   6.    50,   and    Tzetaes^ 
ChiL  5.  140,  where  the  same  story  is 
told  about  Diogenes  and  abo«t  Plato), 
or  became  he  ridiculed  the  t7nuit*s 
tragedies  (Plat.  Lc,  Phi!ostraL   rit. 
Soph.  I.  15.  3,  both  of  whom  con- 
fnse  Antipboo  the   poet  with  Anti- 
phon  the  orator,  who  died  six  years  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  Dionysins' 
reign).     On  his  coolness  when  being 
led   to   execution   see   the   story  in 
Aristot.  Khet.  a.  6   (his  fellow-suf- 
ferers were  covering  their  faces  with 
their    cloaks,   and    he    asked    them 
whether  they  were  afraid  of  being 
recognised    next    day    by    the    by- 
standers).    His  plays  are  quoted  four 
times    by    Aristotle,    and    once    by 
Stobaeus  (Nauck,  p.  79a,  where  the 
fragments  will  be  found). 
Aphareus,   an    Athenian   orator   and 
tragic  poet,  son  of  the  sophist  Hip- 
pias  and  of  Plat  bane,  and    stepson 
of  Isocratcs  (Suidas   s.v.).      In   the 
course  of  his  dramatic  career,  which 
lasted  from  368  to  341  B.C.,  he  wrote 
obout  thirty-seven  tragedies  (two  of 
them  doubtful  ,  and  exhibited  twice  at 


CpL  Cotp. 


X  OiafL  pt  839  C 

L&  Att.  2.  977  b,  where 
to  Imve  bees  twice  tic- 


,  tkoK  at  die  City  Diooysia 

of 
Lc). 

Afollooobcs,  of  TarsK»  tngic  poet, 
date  ■mTTtaiB  (Sodas  slt.,  who 
ww^tiow  the  aames  of  sax  of  his 

p>*j»;- 

APOLL0sriDSS»  twice  qnoted   by   Sto- 

miknown.  For  the 
Nawk,  p.  825. 

[Afollonius  RuoDius],  p.  44a, 
note  3. 

Akadus,  9GO  of  Timoo,  an  Adienian 
tttyric  poet,  Tktorioiis  in  the  satyric 
cooteat  at  the  Thespaan  MawcTa 
towards  the  end  of  the  diird  century 
B.  c.  ( ArduT.  de»  mi^ons  sdentif.  ct 
litt.,  4.  p.  saa). 

[Aratus],  p.  44a,  note  3. 

[Arion],  p.  aa,  note  i. 

Aristarcuus,  p.  41S. 

Aristias,  p.  41a. 

Ariston,  p.  414. 

Artavasdes,  king  of  Armenia  in  the 
time  of  Crassos,  and  author  of  several 
Greek  tragedies  (Pint  Crassus,  c  33). 
On  the  celebrated  performance  of 
the  Bacchae  at  his  couit,  when  the 
head  of  Crassus  was  brought  in,  see 

P.439- 

Artemon,  son  of  Aitemon,  and  Athe- 
nian tragic  poet,  victor  in  tragedy  at 
the  Thespian  Movo-cfa  about  the  first 
century  A.  D.  (Corp,  Ins.  Gr.  1585). 

Asclepiades,  son  of  loesins,  Theban 
tragic  poet,  victor  in  an  unknown 
contest  some  time  before  the  first 
century  B.  C.  (Bull,  de  Corr.  Hell.  a. 
p.  590 — inscription  in  the  Museum  at 
Tanngra).  One  of  the  authors  whose 
works  are  included  in  the  list  of 
books  found  at  the  Peiraeus  (Corp. 
Ins.  Att  a.  99a — probably  a  library 
catalogue,  and  apparently  belonging 
to  the  Brst  century  B.C.). 
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ASTYDAMAS  (x),  p.  439. 
ASTYDAMAS  (a),  p.  429. 

[AuLKAs],  mentioned  as  a  tragic  poet 
by  lohannes  Malalas,  a  Byzantine 
historian  of  the  time  of  Justinian 
(p.  14a,  ed.  Dindorf)— ly  roh  xp^*^oif 
9k  Toif  furd  Ti^  SXo»<ny  Tpoiaf  wop* 
"BkKfjcuf  i$avf»d(€roirpSrros  O^/iif  6y($- 
/lOTi*  ii^v/M  y^p  oSrof  rparf^^Aas  fAt\^ 
ficias,  mi  i(i$%ro  irpSarot  Bp&para,  Ktd 
furdL  Tovro  iKyair,  «a2  /icrd  Klrva 
AfiAloff  TpayiKoi^  X**P^  9paf»&re» 
ov^eypiipaTO,  md  Xoiirdr  rdv  /icrd 
roSraxpit^ov  k^  a^rwr  Eitpiiriifjf  titpiiv 
iroAAdt  loTo^as  ZpapArmf  ffvrtypd- 
tjforo,  Cp.  id.,  p.  61 ;  Anecd.  Par.  a, 
p.  227. 

BiON,  p.  413. 

BioN  OF  Tarsus,  date  unknown,  men- 
tioned as  a  tragic  poet  by  Diog. 
Laert  4.  58. 

BlOTUS,  two  lines  from  his  Medea 
quoted  by  Stobaeus,  otherwise  un- 
known (Nauck|  p.  825). 

Callimachus,  the  famous  Alexandrian 
poet  and  grammarian.  Suidas  (s.  t.), 
in  the  list  of  his  works,  includes 
tragedies,  comedies,  and  sat3rric 
dramas,  about  which,  however,  no- 
thing  is  known. 

Callippus,  son  of  Gallon,  satyric  poet 
of  Thebes ;  won  the  prize  for  satyric 
drama  at  the  'A/i^apdio  at  Oropus 
in  the  first  century  B.C.  (Ephem. 
Archaeol.  1884,  p.  126). 

Calxjstkatus,  second  in  the  tragic 
contest  at  the  Lenaea  in  418  B.  c. 
with  the  Amphilochus,  Izion,  and 
another   play   (Corp.    Ins.   Att.   2. 

970- 
Carcinus  (i),  p.  4x5. 

Carcinus  (3),  p.  431. 

Carcinus  (3),  mentioned  only  by 
Suidas  (s.  v.),  by  whom  he  is  called 
*hjepafurrhfot  Tpaync6t, 

Chakrkmon,  p.  426. 

Chares,  three  times  quoted  by  Sto- 
baeus (Nanck,  p.  826),  but  other- 
wise unknown.    The  only  reason  for 


supposing  him  to  have  been  a  tragic 
poet  is  the  fact  that  the  passages 
quoted  by  Stobaeus  are  in  the  tragic 
style  and  metre. 

Chokrilus,  p.  39. 

Clear  NETUS,  an  Athenian  tragic  poet 
of  the  fourth  century  b.  c.  ;  twice 
quoted  by  Stobaeus  (Nauck,  p.  807); 
mentioned  by  Aeschines  (in  Timarch. 

§  98)  as  &  x'^P^^^'^^^9  <^<^  by 
Alexis  (Meineke,  3,  p.  507)  as  6 
Tpayue^, 

[Cleomachus],  supposed  to  have  been 
a  tragic  poet  because  of  a  false  read- 
ing in  a  quotation  from  Cratinus 
(Athen.  p.  638  D),  where,  however, 
r^  KXtopdxv  should  be  altered  to  rf 
KX.fOfi&x'^^t  ^c  reference  being  to 
Gnesippus,  the  son  of  Cleomachus^ 
as  is  proved  by  the  coittext  (see 
Meineke,  2,  p.  37). 

Cleophon,  an  Athenian  tragic  poet 
according  to  Suidas  (s.  v.),  who 
mentions  the  names  of  ten  of  his 
plays;  but  a^  he  also  (v.  lo^wv) 
includes  six  of  these  among  the 
dramas  of  lophon,  it  is  clear  that  he 
has  confused  the  two  poets.  That 
the  six  plays  were  really  the  work  of 
lophon  appears  to  be  proved  by  the 
fact  that  one  of  them  is  quoted 
under  his  name  by  Stobaeus  (Nauck, 
p.  761).  Whether  the  remaining 
four  should  be  ascribed  to  Cleophon 
is  uncertain.  As  to  the  date  of 
Cleophon  little  is  known.  Aris- 
totle mentions  him  on  four  occasions. 
In  Rhet.  3.  7.  2  he  censures  him  for 
appending  ornamental  epithets  to 
humble  words,  as  if  one  should  speak 
of  a  96ryta  avicij.  In  Poet.  2  he 
remarks  that  he  represented  men  as 
they  are  (S/ioioc),  without  any  idealisa- 
tion. In  Poet.  22  he  classes  him  with 
Sthenelus  as  a  representative  of  the 
common-place  style  of  tragic  diction. 
In  Sophist.  El.  X5.  5  he  refers  to 
a  poem  of  his  called  Mandrobulus. 

Clitus,  son  of  Callisthenes,  tragic  poet 
of  uncertain  date ;  mentioned  as 
having  been  crowned  by  the  people 
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in  an  inicriptioD  found  at  Teos  (Corp. 

Int.  Gr.  3105). 
Cratss,  p.  439. 
Critias,  p.  416. 

Datis,  a  tragic  poet,  and  ton  of  the 
elder  Carcinus,  according  to  Schol. 
Aristoph.  Pax  289.  In  Schol.  Ran. 
86  he  is  merely  described  as  one  of 
the  tont  of  Carcinnt,  without  any 
reference  to  his  profession.  See 
p.  4x5,  note  4. 

Deiiitrius,  a  satyric  poet  of  Tanns, 
according  to  Diog.  Laert.  5.  85. 

Demonax.  Two  tragic  lines  are 
quoted  from  a  certain  Demonax  by 
Stobaens  (Nanck,  p.  827).  Some 
critics  doubt  whether  there  was  ever 
a  tragic  poet  of  this  name,  and  tup- 
pose  the  lines  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  works  of  the  cynic  philoso- 
pher Demonax,  who  flonriahed  in  the 
lecond  century  A.  D.  See  Nauck, 
p.  8a6. 

DiCAEOGENES,  a  writer  of  tragedies 
and  dithyrambs  (liarpocrat.  s.  ▼.). 
The  first  line  of  the  Ecclesiazusae 
(produced  in  391  B.  c.)  was  supposed 
to  have  been  taken  either  from  him 
or  from  Agathon  (Schol.  Aristoph. 
Eccles.  i).  Aristotle  (Poet.  16)  re- 
fers to  the  recognition-scene  in  his 
Kvirptoi,  where  a  man  on  seeing  a 
picture  burst  into  tears,  and  wns 
thereupon  discovered.  For  his  frag- 
ments see  Nauck,  pp.  775,  776. 

Diogenes  of  Athens,  a  iragic  poet 
who  flourished  about  the  time  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  Thirty  (404  B.  c), 
and  whose  turgid  style  was  satirised 
by  Melanthius,  a  contemporary  dra- 
matist (Plut.,  Rect.  Rat.  And.  c.  7). 
A  rather  bombastic  passage  from 
his  Semele  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus 
(Nauck,  p.  776).  Suidas  has  the 
following  notice  about  him — Aioyiyrjs 
^  Oly6fiaos  'AOrjycuoi  Tpayiic6s  yiyovfv 
ivl  T^s  Twy  X'  KaTaXvj€a)s'  dpifiara 
avTov  'Ax^AAfVf,  'EAiKiy,  'H/xurA^r, 
evianjx,  M^Scia,  OiSinovij  Xptjatw- 
noi,  Zifii^rj.     This  account  contains 


a  double  error,  and  offers  mn  instnie- 
tive  example  of  the  kind  of  ooofusion 
to  which  Suidas  was  liable,  (i)  Dio- 
genes the  Athenian  is  confosed  with 
Diogenes  of  Sinope,  the  Cynic  philo- 
sopher (412-323  B.C.);  and  of  the 
eight  plays  which  Suidas  mentions 
the  first  seven  are  identical  with  those 
ascribed  to  the  Cynic  Diogenes  by 
Diog.  lAert.  6.  80.  (2)  Oenomaus 
of  Gadara,  another  Cynic  philosopher 
who  wrote  tragedies,  is  nnacooontably 
dragged  in  to  supply  an  alternative 
name  to  Diogenes  the  Athenian. 

Diogenes  op  Sinope,  the  Cynic  philo- 
sopher. See  the  prerious  notice,  and 
also  p.  438. 

Diogenes  of  Thebes,  ton  of  Theodo- 
tus,  and  tragic  poet;  won  the  prixe 
for  tragedy  at  the  2wrj}pia  at  Acrae- 
phiae  in  the  first  century  b.  c.  (Keil, 
Inscrip.  Boeot.  p.  60). 

DiOGNETUS,  a  tragic  poet  of  Ptole- 
mals  in  Egypt;  flourished  in  the 
third  century  b.  c.  ;  mentioned  as 
a  member  of  the  guild  of  actors  at 
Ptolemals  during  that  period  (Bull 
de  Corr.  HelL  9,  p.  133). 

DiONYSlADES,  son  of  Phylarchidcs, 
and  a  native  of  Mallus  in  Cilicia 
(Suidas  s.  v.).  Included  in  the  Pleiad 
by  some  authors  (Suidas,  1.  c  ;  Strabo, 
I4«  p.  675 ;  SchoL  Hephaest.  pp.  53 
and  1 85  Gaisford).  He  wrote  a  work 
called  XapaxTTJp^i  ^  ^ikoic^fuy^t ,  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  various 
Greek  poets.     See  also  p.  443,  note  3. 

DiONYSIUS  THE  RENEGADE,  p.  438. 

DiONYSIUS  THE  TYRANT,  p.  433. 

DORILLUS,  an  Athenian  tragic  po«t  of 
the  fifth  century,  contemptuously  re- 
ferred to  in  one  of  the  fragments  of 
Aristophanes  (Meineke,  3,  p.  iioi), 
otherwise  unknown. 

Dymas,  p.  446. 

Empedocles,  the  Sicilian  poet  and 
philosopher,  who  flourished  about 
450  B.  C.  He  was  said  by  Aristotle 
to  have  written  tragedies,  though 
Heracleides    the    son    of    Serapion 
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(a  historian  of  about  a  10  B.c.) 
aacribed  them  to  a  different  person 
(Diog.  Laert.  8.  58).  But  Hierony- 
mus  of  Rhodes  (about  300  B.  c.) 
professed  to  have  met  with  forty- 
three  tragedies  by  Empedocles ;  and 
Neanthes  (a  historian  of  the  third 
century  B.C.)  said  they  were  com- 
posed by  him  in  his  youth,  and  that 
he  had  seen  them  himself  (Diog. 
Laert.  1.  c).  According  to  Snidas 
(s.  T.)  the  tragic  poet  Empedocles 
was  the  grandson  of  the  philosopher, 
and  the  number  of  his  tragedies  was 
twenty-four. 

[Epigrnes],  p.  2a. 

EUANDRIDAS,  SOU  of  Hestiaeus,  and 
tragic  poet  of  Miletus,  known  only 
from  the  inscription  on  his  tomb, 
which  states  that  he  lived  a  pious 
life,  and  died  at  the  age  of  eighty 
(Revue  d*Arch6ol.  1874,  p.  113). 

EuARETUS,  Athenian  tragic  poet  of  the 
fourth  century  B.  c. ;  second  in  the 
tragic  contest  at  the  City  Dionysia 
in  341  with  the  TcOirpof,  'Ax<AAci;f, 
and  another  play  ;  third  in  340  with 
two  plays  of  which  the  names  are 
lost  (Corp.  Ins.  Att.  a.  973). 

EuETES,  Athenian  tragic  poet  of  the 
fifth  century  B.  c. ;  known  only  from 
the  list  of  victors  at  the  City  Dionysia, 
where  his  name  occurs  between  that 
of  Aeschylus  and  Poljrphradmon,  and 
he  b  credited  with  one  victory  (Corp. 
Ins.  Att.  a.  977  [E^]in7t  I). 

EUPHANTUS,  p.  446. 

EUPHORION,  p.  413. 

EuPHRONius,  mentioned  as  a  possible 
member  of  the  Pleiad  by  Choerobos- 
cns  (in  Schol.  Hephaest.,  p.  185 
Gaisford),  from  whom  we  also  learn 
that  he  was  a  grammarian  at  Alexan- 
dria, that  he  wrote  TLpiAmia^  and  that 
Aristarchus  the  grammarian  was  his 
pupil.    See  also  p.  44a,  note  3. 

Euripides  (i),  p.  ao4. 

Euripides  (a),  p.  414. 

Euripides  (3),  mentioned  only  by 
Suidas,  who  describes  him  as  follows 


fivTtpat  Tov  hiS^ov  ffpofiivov  W9a^€ 
^pAftara  ifi*,  cfAc  91  f^Mos  ff. 

Gaius  IuliUS,  p.  446. 

Glaucon,  son  of  Glaucon,  tragic  poet 
of  Ephesus ;  won  the  prize  for  tragedy 
at  the  Magnesian  'Pflu/iaia  in  the  first ' 
century  B.  c.  (Mittheil.  des  deutsch. 
archaeol.  Instit.,  Athen.  Abtheil., 
vol.  xix.  1894,  p.  96). 

Gnesippus,  son  of  Cleomachns,  Athe- 
nian tragic  poet  of  the  fifth  century 
B.  c.  Satirised  (Athen.,  p.  638. 
Meineke,  a,  p.  37)  by  Chionides, 
Telecleides,  ^ratinns,  and  the  author 
of  the  EiXflurcu,  on  account  of  the 
effeminate  and  licentious  character  of 
his  poetry.  Cp.  Cratinus,*^npaf,  frag, 
a  Iroi  8i  ircU  jfay^fiiaiS  \  b  KXtofUxov 
Ikd^aKoXoSf  waparikTptS/¥  |  ix^^  X^P^ 
AvScffW  riXAovawr  /UKij  |  woyripd. 
Cratinus  also  complains  that  he  once 
received  a  chorus  in  preference  to 
Sophocles  (BovffoAoi,  frag,  a  bt  ovk 
I8w«*  atrowri  XwpoicXUi  x^P^^*  I  '''V 
KAco/idxov  8*,  bp  oim  h»  ^j^iow  iyif  \ 
ifiol  itb&aiefiyf  ovi*  dp  cir  'AMima). 
Athenaeus  (I.e.)  describes  him  as 
watyyiaypA^  r^r  Ikapas  lioierp.  But 
as  the  fragments  from  Cratinus  show 
clearly  that  he  was  a  tragic  poet,  this 
description  should  probably  be  re- 
garded as  a  reference  to  the  erotic 
character  of  some  of  his  tragic  odes. 
See  Meineke,  1.  c. ;  Welcker,  Griech. 
Trag.  3,  p.  1034  folL 

GoRGiPPUS,  son  of  Pythipptts,  satyric 
poet  of  Chalds ;  won  the  prize  for 
satyric  drama  at  the  'XvHipia  at 
Acraephiae  in  the  first  century  B.  c. 
(Keil,  Inicrip.  Boeot.  p.  60). 

Harmodius,  son  of  Asclepiades,  saty- 
ric poet  of  Tarsus ;  was  victorious  at 
the  Magnesian  *Vui»ajia  in  the  first 
century  B.  c.  with  the  satyric  play 
Protesilaus  (Mittheil.  des  archaeoL 
Instit.  in  Athen,  vol.  xix.  1894, 
p.  96). 

Hbliodorus,  an  Athenian  tragic  poet, 

ha 
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mentioned  by  Galen  (vol.  xhr.  p.  145), 
but  otkerwise  unknown. 

Hbraclbidks  of  Athens,  son  of 
Heracleides,  and  satyric  poet ;  victor 
in  the  latyric  contest  at  the  Oropian 
^Afi^apiXa  in  the  fint  century  B.  C. 
(Rangab^,  Antiq.  Hell^.  Tol.  ii. 
no.  965). 

Hkraclkides  of  Pontus,  p.  4^8. 

Hermocratis,  son  of  Alexander,  and 
tragic  poet  of  Miletus;  victor  in 
tragedy  at  the  Oropian  'A/i<f>iap6Xa  in 
the  first  centory  B.  c  (Rangab^,  1.  c). 

HiERONYMUS,  a  person  twice  satirised 
by  Aristophanes  on  account  of  his 
shnggy  hair  (Acham»389,Nub.  348). 
He  is  described  by  the  scholiast  as 
a  man  of  licentious  habits,  who  won 
some  fame  as  a  lyric  and  tragic 
writer,  but  whose  poetry  was  unequal 
and  ill-constructed,  the  subjects  and 
characters  being  of  a  horrible  kind 
(Schol.  Aristoph.  1.  c. ;  Suidas  t. 
*At9os  MW^). 

HiPPOTHOON,  a  poet  from  whom  six 
passages  are  quoted  by  Stobaeus 
(Nauck,  p.  827),  all  of  a  gnomic 
character,  and  written  in  iambic 
verse.  Probably  a  tragic  dramatist, 
though  nothing  is  known  about  him. 

Homer,  p.  441. 

Ion,  p.  406. 

lOPIlON,  p.  414. 

IsAGORAS,  mentioned  only  by  Philostra- 
tus  (Vit.  Soph.,  2.  II.  1),  who  de- 
scribes him  as  a  tragic  poet,  and 
pupil  of  Chrestns  of  Byzantium,  who 
taught  rhetoric  at  Athens  in  the 
second  century  a.  d. 

IsiDORUS,  twice  quoted  by  Stobaeus 
(Nauck,  p.  829),  but  otherwise  un- 
known ;  apparently  a  tragic  poet. 

Lycophron,  p.  441. 

Lysimachus,  mentioned  as  a  tragic 
poet  in  an  insciiption  of  about  150 
B.  c— a  decree  of  the  corporation  of 
actors  belonging  to  Ionia  and  the 
Hellespont  (Le  Bas,  Asie  Mineure, 
No.  281). 


LvsisTRATtrs,  iOD  of  Mnasefts,  and 
tragic  poet  of  Chalcis;  victor  in 
tragedy  at  the  Oropian  'A/ai^tapitm  in 
the  first  century  B.C.  (Ephem. 
Archaeol.  1884,  p.  Z26)« 

Mambrcus,  tyrant  of  Catami  about 
350  B.  c. ;  wrote  tragedies  according 
to  Plutarch  (Timoleon,  c  31). 

Mblanthius,  a  tragic  poet  of  the  fifth 
century  B.  c,  who  also  vrrote  elegies 
(Athen.,  p.  343).  Apparently  an 
actor  as  well  as  a  poet  (Aristoph. 
Pax  804  McAdrtfiof  oS  81)  |  wiMpordniw 

re  ml  a^T6f  crA.).  Satirised  by 
Aristophanes  00  account  of  his 
leprosy  (Av.  15a),  and  his  gluttony 
(Pax  809  d/n^  rt)ffy6y§t  6if^pf6yot 
fiart^oaitihni  «.r.A.  Ibid.  1009, 
wheic^  on  arriving  late  at  market, 
and  finding  the  fish  all  gone,  he 
laments  his  fate  in  a  tragic  monody). 
Also  frequently  ridiculed  by  the  other 
comic  poets — by  Leucon,  Pherecrates, 
and  Archippus  for  his  gluttony 
(Athen.,  p.  343);  by  Eupolis,  for 
immorality  and  subserviency  (Schol. 
Aristoph.  Pax  803)  ;  and  by  Plato 
and  Callias  for  his  leprosy  and 
loquacity  (Schol.  Av.  152).  His 
witticisms  are  often  quoted  by  later 
writers,  e.  g.  Plut.,  Rect  Rat  And. 
c.  7  (when  asked  his  opinion  of 
Diogenes*  tragedies,  he  replied  that 
he  was  unable  to  see  them  on  account 
of  the  mass  of  words  with  which  they 
were  covered  up)  ;  Id.  Symp.  2.  i.  9 
(concerning  the  demagogue  Archip- 
pus, who  was  hump-backed,  he  re- 
marked ol  wpotarorai  r^  v6X.*9n 
&KK6.  wpoK^icvipiyw).  Cp.  also  Id. 
Conj.  Praecept.  c.  43  ;  Aud.  Poet, 
c.  4;  Symp.  2.  I.  4;  Athen.  p.  6. 
Only  one  line  of  his  poetry  has  been 
preserved  (Nauck,  p.  760).  As  to 
the  Medea  from  which  he  sings  the 
monody  in  Pax  1009,  it  is  uncertain 
whether  one  of  his  own  plays  is 
meant,  or  the  tragedy  of  Euripides. 
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Melktus,  p.  417. 

Meliton,  only  known  from  the  alla- 
sion  in  Anthol.  Pal.  11.  246  (by 
Lncillus,  a  poet  of  Nero*s  time), 
where  he  is  said  to  have  written  a 
Spa/ia  cav^v  called  Ni^iSiy. 

MenecratsSi  won  the  prize  for  tragedy 
at  the  City  Dionysia  in  422  B.  c. 
(Corp.  Ins.  Att.  2.  971  b  [Mc]rc«/N&ri7r 

[Mesatus],  mentioned  as  a  tragic  poet 
by  the  author  of  the  Epistolae  Earipi- 
deae,  5.  a  ^kyiiBw  itnX  McVaro*.  The 
name,  however,  is  obviously  dne  to 
a  misundentanding  of  Aristoph. 
Vesp.  1 501  (♦L  r/t  h  Koitotaifwv 
ioTtv;  BA.  v/Or  KapKivov  |  6  /AiaaTot)f 
where  the  schol.  remarks  o£  r6y 
rpayiK^v  kiyti  idiaarop.  See  Meineke, 
Hist.  Crit.  p*  513. 

Mimnermus,  twice  quoted  by  Stobaens 
(Naock,  p.  829),  one  of  the  passages 
being  from  his  Neoptolemus ;  other- 
wise unknown. 

[Minos],  mentioned  as  a  tragic  poet 
by  lohannes  Malalas.  See  under  Au- 
leas. 

MoRSIMUSy  p.  414. 

MoRYCHUS,  a  tragic  poet  of  the  fifth 
century  B.C.,  often  satirised  by  Aris- 
tophanes for  his  gluttony  and  sensu- 
ality (Achar.  887,  Vesp.  506,  11 42, 
Paz  1008).  Also  ridiculed  by  Plato, 
the  comic  poet,  for  the  same  reason 
(.Suidas  V.  ^curtoMot). 

MoscHiON,  a  tragic  poet  who  is  often 
quoted  by  Stobaens  (Nauck,  pp.  81 2- 
816),  but  about  whom  nothing  further 
is  known.  He  apparently  belonged 
to  the  fourth  century  B.  c. ;  and  may 
possibly  be  the  same  as  the  glutton 
and  parasite  frequently  ridiculed  in 
the  Middle  Comedy  (Meineke,  Hist. 
Crit.  p.  41 7).    On  his  style  see  p.  424. 


Nbarchus,  a  tragic  poet  and  friend  of 
Callisthenes  the  philosopher,  accord- 
ing to  Suidas  (v.  KaWtaOitnjs)  ;  who 
adds  that  the  two  friends  accompanied 
Alezander  the  Great  to  Asia,  where 


they  were  put  to  death  by  him  for 
conspiracy.  As  Suidas,  however,  tells 
the  same  story  about  Neophron,  the 
'  contemporary  of  Euripides,  there 
must  evidently  have  been  some  con- 
fusion ;  and  the  existence  of  Nearchns 
is  in  consequence,  rather  doubtful. 
See  p.  418,  note  5. 

Neophron,  p.  418. 

[Nicander],  the  author  of  the  Stjpta/ci 
and  the  * AXt^i fapftana;  erroneously 
included  hi  the  Pleiad  by  Tzetzes. 
See  p.  442,  note  3. 

NicoLAUS  Damascenus,  p.  447. 

NicoMACHUS,  a  tragic  poet  of  Alezan- 
dria  in  the  Troad  (Suidas  s.  v.). 
Suidas  says  he  wrote  eleven  tragedies, 
and  then  proceeds  to  enumeraie  the 
titles  of  Iburteen,  among  them  being 
the  ElKtiOwa,  Tptkoyia,  and  Mcrcir- 
fialvovaai.  Hence  it  is  clear  (as 
Meineke,  Hist.  Crit.  p.  496,  points 
out)  that  the  tragic  Nicomachus  has 
been  confused  with  the  comic  poet  of 
the  same  name,  whose  "EiKuOvia  is 
well  known.  If  this  play,  together 
with  the  TpikoyiO'  and  Mcrc/v^oiKov^oi, 
are  excluded  from  the  list  as  comedies, 
there  remain  eleven  tragedies«-the 
number  given  by  Suidas.  A  second 
Nicomachus,  an  Athenian  tragic  poet, 
is  also  mentioned  by  Suidas,  who 
adds  that  he  unexpectedly  defeated 
Euripides  and  Theognis,  and  that  he 
wrote  an  Oedipus.  But  as  an  Oedipus 
also  occurs  among  the  plays  of  the 
first  Nicomachus,  the  two  should 
probably  be  regarded  as  the  same 
person ;  and  we  may  conclude  that 
be  was  bom  at  Alexandria,  but  sub- 
sequently migrate<l  to  Athens. 

NoTHlPPUS,  a  tragic  poet,  ridiculed  by 
Hermippus  (one  of  the  writers  of  the 
Old  Comedy)  for  his  gluttony  (Athen. 
p.  344).  In  the  list  of  victors  at  the 
City  Dionysia  his  name  apparently 
occurs  immediately  before  that  of 
Sophocles  (Corp.  Ins.  Att.  2.  977  a 
[No0]iirirot  I).  If  the  restoration 
is  correct,  he  must  have  been  a 
contemporary     of    Sophocles^    and 
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have  won  one  Tictory  at  the  City 
Dionysia. 

Obnomaus,  of  Gadara,  a  Cynic  philo- 
sopher of  the  time  of  Hadrian.  Said 
by  Julian  (Orat  7,  p.  a  10)  to  have 
written  txmgediei. 

Pamicbnks,  mentioned  in  Philottrat. 
Vit.  Soph.  a.  I.  7  as  a  tragic  poet  of 
the  second  oentnry  A.  D.,  who  ex- 
hibited at  the  Pythian  Games,  and 
was  highly  celebrated. 

[Pamphilus].  In  Aristoph.  Plut.  38a 
Chremes  with  his  wife  and  children, 
kneeling  in  sapplication,  are  com- 
pared to  the  'Heracleidae  of  Pam- 
philus.' Some  grammarians  (Schol. 
ad  loc.)  explained  this  reference  by 
supposing  that  there  was  a  tragic 
poet  Pamphilas  who  wrote  a  Hera- 
cleidae.  But  as  his  name  was  not  to 
be  found  in  the  Didascaliae,  their 
conjecture  is  no  doubt  erroneous. 

Pasiphon,  p.  438,  note  5. 

PatrocleSi  of  Thurii;  mentioned  as 
a  tragic  poet  by  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinns,  and  once  quoted  by  Stobaeus 
(Nauck,  p.  830) ;  otherwise  unknown. 

Pausanias,  the  friend  of  Agathon  (see 
Plat.  Symp.  p.  176  A),  whom  he 
accompanied  to  the  court  of  Arche- 
laus  in  Macedonia,  is  described  in 
Anecd.  Oxon.  4,  p.  369  as  a  TpayixdSf 
probably  by  some  confusion,  since 
Plato  makes  no  mention  of  his  tragic 
poetry. 

Pharnippus,  a  tragic  poet  who  was 
attached  to  the  company  of  actors  nt 
Ptolemals  in  Egypt  during  the  time 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (285-247 
B.C.);  see  Bull,   de  Corr.   Hell.   9, 

p.  133- 
Phanostratus,   son    of   Heracleides, 

and  a  native  of  Halicamassus ;  won 

the  prize  for  tragedy  at  Athens   in 

332   B.C.   (Bull,  de  Corr.   Hell,   a, 

p.    392).      A    statue    of    him    was 

erected,  apparently  at  Athens,  by  the 

people  of   Halicamassus  (jAB^t^ouoi', 

6,  p.  368). 


Philiscus  op  Argina,  p.  428,  note  5. 

Philiscus  op  Corcyra,  p.  441. 

Philocles  (i),  p.  413. 

PhixjOCLRS  (a),  a  tragic  poet,  son  of 
the  elder  Astydamas,  and  great-grand- 
son of  the  elder  Philocles  (SchoL 
Aristoph.  At.  a8a ;  Snidas  t.  fiAo- 
«fA§»). 

Philostratus,  p.  447. 

Philoxrnidbs,  of  Oropoi,  son  of 
Philippns,  and  satyric  poet ;  won  the 
prize  for  satyric  drama  at  the  Oro- 
pian  ^A/i^apila  in  the  first  century 
B.  c.  (Ephem.  Archaeol.  1884,  p.  1 34). 

[Phocylidrs],  the  epic  and  elegiac 
poet  of  Miletns,  who  flourished  about 
530  B.  c.  Erroneously  called  a '  tragic 
poet*  by  Cyrill.  contr.  lul.  i, 
p.  13  A. 

Phrynichus  (i),  son  of  Polyphiad- 
mon,  p.  4a. 

Phrynichus  (a),  son  of  Melanthas, 
p.  42,  note  I. 

[Pindar],  p.  24. 

Plato.  AcccMrding  to  the  story  in 
Aelian  (Var.  Hist.  a.  30)  Plato,  in 
his  youth,  composed  a  tragic  tetra- 
logy, which  he  entrusted  to  the  actors 
for  exhibition  ;  but  shortly  afterwards, 
happening  to  hear  the  conversation 
of  Socrates,  he  was  so  impressed  by 
the  magic  of  his  words,  that  he 
abandoned  poetry  for  philosophy. 

PoLEMAEUS  of  Ephesus,  son  of  Dio- 
dorus,  and  tragic  poet;  won  two 
victories  at  the  Magnesian  *PcnfMia  in 
the  first  century  B.  c.^-one  in  tragedy 
with  his  Clytaemnestra,  and  one  in 
satyric  drama  with  his  Ajax  ;Mittheil. 
des  archaeol.  Instit.  in  Atben,  1894, 
vol.  xix.  p.  96). 

Poi.EMON,  son  of  Neon ;  won  the  prize 
for  satyric  drama  at  the  Mpgnesian 
'Ptti/ioTa  in  the  first  century  B.C. 
(ibid.). 

PoLYiDUS,  called  *the  sophist*  by 
Aristotle,  who  twice  refers  (Poet.  cc. 
16  and  17)  to  the  recognition  scene 
in  his  Iphigeneia,  where  Orestes, 
when  about  to  be  slain,  makes  the 
reflexion  that  he  too  is  going  to  be 
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sacrificed,  like  bis  sister;  whence  the 
discoTery  of  his  identity.  Nothing 
further  is  known  about  this  Polytdus. 
The  celebrated  dithyrambic  poet  and 
mosician  of  the  same  name^  who 
flourished  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century  (Diod.  Sic.  14.  46;  Plut. 
Mus.  c.  ai ;  Corp.  Ins.  Graec.  3055), 
mnst  have  been  a  different  person, 
since  he  would  hardly  have  been 
described  as  'the  sophist'  by  Aris- 
totle. 

POLYPHRADMON,  p.  41a. 

PoMPKius  Mackr,  author  of  a  passage 
quoted  by  Stobaeas  (Nauck,  p.  831), 
apparently  from  a  Medea.  lie  was 
probably  the  Pompeius  Macer  to 
.  whom  Augustus  entrusted  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Library  at  Rome 
(Suet.,  luL  Caes.  c.  56). 

Pratinas,  p.  40. 

Protarchus,  son  of  Antimenes,  and 
tragic  poet  of  Thebes ;  won  the  prize 
for  tragedy  at  the  Oropian  'Afu^tapila 
in  the  first  century  B.C.  (Ephem. 
Archaeol.  1884,  p.  ia4). 

Ptolemaeus  Philopator,  p.  443. 

Pythangelus,  mentioned  by  name  in 
Aristoph.  Ran.  87,  where  the  scho- 
liast remarks  that  he  was  a  bad  and 
obscure  tragic  poet 

Python,  of  Catana  or  Byzantium, 
author  of  a  satyric  play  called  ^AyfiP 
(the  meaning  of  the  title  is  unknown), 
which  was  acted  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hydaspes  during  Alexander's  cam- 
paigns, and  which  some  scholars 
ascribed  to  Alexander  himself.  It 
appears  to  have  been  produced  about 
324  B.C.,  when  Harpalus  had  re- 
volted from  Alexander,  and  fled  to 
Athens  with  Glycera,  and  was  trying 
to  bribe  the  Athenians— all  which 
events  were  alluded  to  in  the  course 
of  the  play  (Nauck,  p.  810).    See 

P-  395- 


SCOPELIANUS,  p.  447. 

Sbrapion,  an  author  from  whom  Sto- 
baeus  quotes  two  iambic  lines,  ap- 


parently part  of  a  tragedy  (Nanck, 
p.  831).  Nothing  else  is  known 
about  hinL 

SiLENUS,  a  tragic  poet  whose  name, 
together  with  part  of  the  title  of  one 
of  his  pla3rs,  occurs  in  the  catalogue 
of  books  found  at  the  Peiraeus  (Corp. 
Ins.  Att.  a.  99a — the  date  of  the 
inscription  is  probably  the  first  century 
B.  c). 

[Simon ides],  p.  a^. 

Sophocles  (i),  p.  lad. 

Sophocles  (a),  p.  429. 

Sophocles  (3),  p.  445. 

Sosiphanes,  son  of  Sosicles,  native  of 
Syracuse,  and  tragic  poet,  who  exhi- 
bited seventy-three  plays,  and  won 
seven  victories  (Suidas  s.  v.).  Ac- 
cording to  Suidas  (L  c.)  and  Choero- 
boscus  (in  Schol.  Hephaest.  p.  185, 
Gaisford)  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Pleiad.  As  to  his  date,  Suidas  has 
the  following  statement — iyiytro  91 
M  rSi¥  TcAfVTfluaw  xp^^^^  ^iA/irvov, 
ot  ii  *A\t^Ayipov  Tw  MeuKcd^Kof  (i.  e. 
about  336  or  333  B.  C).  rcAcvrf  91 
pia  dkvfiwtddtf  ot  82  pi9^  (i.e,  336  or 
324  B.  c).  ot  8(  dttfidacu  airrip  ypA- 
ipovai.  Clinton  alters  the  last  two 
numbers  to  ptea'  and  pxi'  (296  and 
284),  and  supposes  that  they  denote, 
in  accordance  with  the  alternative 
suggestion  in  Suidas,  the  date  at 
which  Sosiphanes  flourished*  But 
even  then  he  would  seem  to  have 
been  anterior  to  the  Pleiad  (see 
p.  441).  For  his  fragments  see  Naucky 
p.  819. 

Sositheus,  p.  442. 

Spintharus,  of  Heracleia  inBithynia, 
hence  called  contemptuously  a '  Phry- 
gian' by  Aristophanes  (A v.  761). 
A  tragic  poet  of  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century  B.  c.  (Suidas  s.  v.,  who  men- 
tions the  names  of  two  of  his  plays). 
Some  said  it  was  he,  and  not  Diony- 
sius  the  Renegade,  who  attempted  to 
palm  off  the  spurious  Sophoclean 
tragedy  upon  Heracleides  Ponticus 
(see  p.  428). 

Sthenelus,  p.  418. 
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[Thiocritits],  p.  443,  note  5. 

Thiodictbs,  p.  434. 

Thkodorus,  sod  of  DionyBias,  and 
tngic  poet ;  three  times  Tictorioat  at 
the  Mag^nesian  "F^^Mua  in  the  first 
oentnrj  B.C— onoe  in  tragedy,  with 
the  Hennione ;  and  twice  in  satjric 
'diama,  with  the  Thytes  and  Pala- 
madcs  (  M  ittbeiL  des  junchaeoL  Inrtitnt. 
in  Atheo,  1894,  toL  jdx.  p.  96). 
Ponibly  this  Theodoras  may  be  the 
same  as  the  tngic  poet  mentioned  by 
Diog.  Laeit.  a.  104.  In  Ael^  Var. 
Hist.  14.  40  the  Theodoras  referred 
to,  though  called  a  'tngic  poet/  is 
obviously  the  great  tragic  actor  of  the 
fourth  century  B.  c. 

Thiocn  is,  an  Athenian  tragic  poet  of  the 
fifth  century  B.  (X,  chiefly  known  from 
the  ridicule  of  Aristophanes.  In 
Achara.  9  he  is  called  upon  in  place  of 
Aeschylus,  to  the  great  disappoint- 
ment of  Dicaeopolis.  In  Acharn.  1 38 
his  tragedies  are  said  to  have  frozen 
the  very  rivers  of  Thrace  by  their 
frigidity.  In  Thesm.  168  the  con- 
nexion between  a  poet's  character 
and  his  verses  is  illustrated  by  the 
remark  that  B4oywis  i^vxp^^  ^  \pvxpSn 
v<HU.  He  was  called  Jiiwr  because 
of  the  coldness  of  his  style  (Suidas 
s.  v.).  On  one  occasion  he  was 
beaten,  along  with  Euripides,  by  a 
certain  Nicomachus  (Id.  v.  Nur<S- 
/la'xos).  All  that  now  remains  of  his 
poetry  is  his  metaphorical  description 
of  Apollo's  bow  as  <ft6pfuy(  AxopSot 
(Nauck,  p.  769).  According  to 
Suidas  (s.  v.)  and  Schol.  Achani.  1 1 
he  was  one  of  the  Thirty;  and  a 
9ioyrts  occurs  in  the  list  of  the  Thirty 
given  by  Xenophon  (HelL  a.  3.  a). 


Thsophilus,  won  the  priae  for  tragedy 
at  the  City  Dionyria  in  387  B.a 
(Corp.  Ins.  Att  a.  971  c). 

Thsspis,  p.  a6. 

Thtmotklks,  Athenian  tngic  poet, 
mentioned  in  an  Amphictyooic  decree 
of  the  second  century  B.  c.  as  having 
been  sent  in  an  embassy  by  the 
Athenian  company  of  acton  to  the 
Amphictyonic  Council  (Coqp.  Ins. 
Att.  a.  551), 

TiMESiTHKUS,  known  only  from  the 
notice  in  Suidas  (s.  v.),  who  describes 
him  as  a  tragic  poet,  and  mentions 
the  names  of  fourteen  of  his  [^ys. 

TiMOCLSS,  won  the  prize  for  satyric 
drama  at  the  City  Dionysia  in  340 
B.C  with  his  Lycnrgus  (Corp.  Ins. 
Att.  a.  973).  Mentioned  as  a  tngic 
poet  by  Athen.  p.  407. 

TiMON,  p.  447. 

Xbnoclss  (i),  p.  415. 

Xbnoclbs  (a),  p.  43a. 

Xknocratbs,  Athenian  tragic  poet  of 
the  third  century  B.C.  (Corp.  Ins. 
Att.  1351). 

[Xenophanes],  the  famous  elegiac 
poet  of  the  sixth  century  B.  C,  errone- 
ously described  as  a  '  tragic  dramatist  * 
by  Cyrill.  contr.  lul.  i,  p.  13  A  ; 
Syncell.  i,  p.  451  (Dindf.);  Euseb. 
Chron.  2,  p.  98. 

ZenodotuSi  two  iambic  lines  in  the 
tragic  style  quoted  from  him  by 
Stobaeus  (Nauck,  p.  831)  ;  otherwise 
unknown. 

ZOPYRUS,  two  tragic  lines  quoted  from 
him  by  Stobaeus  (Nauck,  p.  832); 
otherwise  unknown. 
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TITLES  OF  GREEK  TRAGEDIES  AND  SATYRIC 

DRAMAS. 

Thb  following  list  of  titles  hai  been  taken  mainly  from  Naack's  Tragicoram 
Graecomm  Fragmenta,  pp.  963-968.  A  few  names  have  been  added  from  Mittheil. 
des  archaeoL  Instituts  in  Athen,  1894,  pp.  96  and  97.  The  classification  of  the 
plays  in  accordance  with  their  supposed  contents  is  in  many  cases  somewhat 
conjectural,  owing  to  the  scanty  nature  of  the  fragments.  For  detailed  information 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Nanck's  collection,  where  references  will  be  found  to  the 
modem  aulhorities  00  the  subject. 

I.  AESCHYLUS. 

The  Epic  Cycle. 
Trojan  Cycle. 

Cypria.     'itfnytif^ta,  Mvaoi,  HaXafiqdfis^  TrfktffiOf, 

Iliad.     *EKTopos  \vTpa  9  ^pvytfj  Evpcitnj  tj  Ka^cr,  Mvpfu^dvt9^  fiffpttdif, 

Aethiopis.      Opjaaai,  Mtfi¥»¥f  'OirXoiy  Kplais,  SaXa/u'vcai,  irv^oarairiam 

Little  Iliad.      A^funoty  ^iXo«r^n;f. 

Nosti.      * AycifAtfuwv,  Ev/icyidcff,  Upwrtvg  aarvpiKif,  Xoij^pou 

Odyssey.      Kipxij  aarvpiKfi,  *OoToXayoi,  Unvt\6irri» 

Telegoneia.    ♦vx"y®y®*« 

Theban  Cycle. 

Oedipodeia.      Adios,  OidtVovc,  2(^ty£  aarvpiKq, 
Thebais.     'Apytloif  'EXtvamot,  'Eirra  cVl  Qq^as, 
Epigoni.     'Eiriyoyoi. 

Other  Epics. 

Danais.      AlyvnTUH,  Aayai<)fr,  'liCfVidcr. 

Titanomachia.     UpofujBtvs  dtafi^rfiv,   npniiqCtvg  \%f6fif¥ot,  Upopifit^ 

wvptuuvi  aarvpiKut,  UpopffB^vt  wvp<ft6pog. 
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Outside  the  Epic  Cycle* 
Dionysiac. 

Argonautic. 


Aigive. 
'AXK^mf,  Heraclean. 

'HpaicXtidai.  Attic. 

nt^oi.  Historical. 

Miscellaneous. 

Alrmuuj  *ATak6wnif  T*kavKnt  Uowrtog,  TXavKos  Uormfvt,  'HXiadrr,  *l(l9»9, 
aarvpucos,  2iav<ftos  vtrpoKvkurrfit^  To^ridcr,  'Opci^vco. 

Uncertain. 

AuervovXico/,  OoKofioimoly  Ocwpol  J}  *Icr^/uiurrai,  'Uptuu,  KijptMccr  vJrvpai^ 
Kpijaaai,  Ac'oiv  aarvpucds,  Ilpowofifroi,  ^pvytoi. 


2.    SOPHOCLES. 
Trojan  Cycle. 

Cypria.  'AXi^av^potf  *A;(aAa»v  SvXXoyoc  J}  2vi>d<iirvoi  adrvpoi,  *Aj^iXXf uc 
*£paoTai  adrvpoi,  'EXc'i^r  *Afrain7(rtf,  'EXc'yi;^  Fd/ior  aarvpiKSSf  'Iffnytrnm^ 
Kpiaw  trarvpiKfjy  Mt/croc,  NavTrXior  JcarcnrXfcav,  'Odvaatvs  ptuv6p€mt,  IlaXafjufifjSf 
Iloi/icVrf,  Sievpio*,  T^Xc^or  aarvpiKdSf  TpmXot, 

Iliad,      ^pvyit, 

Aethiopis.     AWlnms  =  Mtpvav, 

Little  Iliad.  AZar  patmyo^^poty  AAoircf,  Auicatvat,  ^iXon-^ri;?,  ^tXoicn^ 
nyc  fV  Tpoi^j  4»oivc{  a',  ♦oTwf  /S*. 

Iliupersis.  Aiar  \oKp6s,  Aixfu>Xo»ridcry  'Avnyyopcdai,  Aook^v,  tiocunjffiopoi^ 
Tlo\v^ivf)y  npiapoff  SiWy. 

Nosti.  [Atyi(T^of],  *AXi7Ti;r,  [*Aydpopix>7],  'Eppi6vfj,  EvpwraKrjs,  *HXc«rpa, 
*Hpiy($in7,   KXt/rcii^OTpa,   Nai^irXior   frv/Mcarv(,  U^XfVffi  Trj;ic/K)r,  [Twdupcwr], 
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Od)'SSey.      Nauaucaa  ^  TikvvTpuu^  ^aioKts. 

Telegoneia,      EvpvakoSf  NcWpa  rj  'Odvo-acvr  aicai^ovX^f  9  .Tpovfutrias, 

Theban  Cycle. 

Oedipodeia.      Oliinovs  rvpavyw,  Oidinovs  fn\  KoX»yf . 
Thebais.     'Afi(l>tdpf»s  irarvpuc6sy  *ApTiy6ifj, 
EpigOni.      *AXKfu«»v,  'Eiriyoyoft  ^  *Epi<^vXi7,  [Oiwvr]. 

Other  Epics. 
Oechaliae  Halosis.    Tpaxivuu, 

Outside  the  Epic  Cycle. 

^opvctaiAs  aoTvpiKos,  Dionysiac 

Argonautic. 

*A$dfiai  a ,  ^A0afiaf  ff^  "AfivKos  trarvpiKos,   KoX;^i2cr,   Afjfiviai,   TlfXlas  = 
Pi^onS/Aoi,  2Kv0aiy  Tvpi>  a,  Tvpa  ^,  ^ivtvt  a ,  ^ivtirg  fi^  ^pi^oi, 

Argive. 

Giccm^ff  d(vTfpof,''lifaxo9  aarvpucSSf  Aapiaaioty  Oivdfmo^  =  'linro^/xcia. 

Heraclean. 

*Ap<l>iTpv€op,  'HpaicKTJt  €»  Tatvaptf  ^  'HpaieXcif/icoff  aarvpueSg, 

Attic. 
Aiyfvr,  Gi^o-ciVy  ^Itfy,  Kpcovaa,  n^IicpK,  Ttjp€Wf  TpinrSKtpoi,  ^aiipa. 

Miscellaneous. 

AXfodot,  AaidaXof,  Oapvpas^  'lf«»v,  'lo/Sriri/ff,  'lirtriSrovf,  Ka/uffoc  =  MiVox, 
K^doXiW  (rarvpiicor,  Kco^oc  aarrpoi,  Mdvr<if  $  IloXudor,  MfXcoy/Mff,  Mea/ios 
aaTvpiK6sy  NiiS^i;,  IIairdc»pa  ^  2<j}vpoK6rrot  adrvpoi,  ZoX/ioivrvr  (rart'pucc$f, 
Sttfv^offy  TdvroXoff. 

Uncertain. 

*Epif,  Ei'/ii/Xof,  "ifiripfs,  ^loKkrjs,  'Ixvtvrai,    adrvpot,  MoCaoi,  Tv/i9ravi0Ta/| 
"Yfipis  aarvpiKTi,  'Y^po(f>6pog, 

3.    EURIPIDES. 

7%^  Epic  Cycle. 
Trojan  Cycle. 

Cypria.       *A\f(avipoSj    *l<f>iyfpna    cV    AvXiii,    IlaXa/A^di^f,    UpcrrfalXao^, 
2Kvpioi,  T^Xc^r. 
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Iliad    'Pfvof; 

Little  Iliad.     ♦tXaKi^nir. 

Uiupersis.     *E«a/39,  'EircK^r,  Tfi^i^r. 

-  Odyssey.     JLwXw^  tnrvpiKi&s, 

Theban  Cycle. 
Oedipodeia.    QiKwwt^  Xftv^urwot. 

Thebais.     'Arrtydpif,  'Icorcdcr,  "Y^^irvXi;,  #0iM<nrac 

EpigonL     'AXMfumw  6  dtii  Koplf^ovy  *AXir/AC»v  6  dia  ^•»^tdof,  Ouvvr. 

Outside  the  Epic  Cycle. 
BJ«;^  Dionysiac. 

Aigonautic. 

Argive. 
*Av2|pofMd<i,  ^omSjj,  Aucrw,  Ovconyr,  Kpfotroi,  OM/uior,  nXcur^cin|r. 

Heraclean. 

*AXjcfu^v7,  Bov<nfMff  cnrrvpMcof,  Evpt/o^rvr  (rorv/Mc^r,  'HfxucX^  itau>6fitpo£^ 

Attic. 

Aiyrvr,  *AX<$fn7  =  Krpitvitv,  *Epr;(^ri«,  'HpaitXfidai,  Gi^acvv,  Iim($Xt;ror 
icaXvirr<Sfifi'or,  'Iirir (SXvror  artffiavias,  "l^v,  IltipiBuviy  2KifHap  trmvpuo&s. 

Miscellaneous. 

AioXo(,  ''AXicijfrrify  'ArruSiriy,  *Kpx,tkQM^  ^^^»  AvrAvxor  aarvpiinjf,  BfX* 
XipofftdPTtis,  rXavKos  =  IloXvidof ,  Gfpicrrai  aarvptHj  *l^'tty,  Kddfiof ,  Kpco^oi^ 
n^r,  Kf>^rrr,  [Afi^ia],  MfAfiyimny  fkafMTitj  McAaviViri}  cro^^,  MrXcoypof, 
IlcXcvf,  'PadafiavBvs,  S^ci^'/Soia,  2iav<l>os  aarvputdSf  TtVyi^r,  ^aiOtsp,  ^oivi^, 

4.    PRE-AESCHYLEAN   POETS. 
Danais. 

Klyiimoiy  by  Phryiiichus  (i).      AoMui^ffy  by  Pbrynichns  (1). 

Outside  the  Epic  Cycle, 
[nfi^ci;^],  by  Thcspi*.  Dionysiac. 
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Argive. 
*Ayd^My«c3o,  by  Phrynichiu  <a). 

Heraclean. 

"Airaiof  tj  Aifivtt,  hf  Phrynichai  (i). 

Attic. 

*AX6mif  hj  Choerilns.     'HpvyAni,  hj  Phrynichos  (a). 

Historical. 
Mtkr/rov^KKmaiSf  by  Phrynichai  (i).     Uipaai,  by  Phrynichos  (i)»     ^otvuraoif 
by  Phrynichai  (i). 

Miscellaneous* 

\^A0ka  UtXlov  1j  ^6fiPas]f  by  Theipis.  *Aicraimw,  by  Phrynichai  (i). 
\KkKfi<rrtg,  by  Phrynichai  (i).  nXtvpAvtm,  by  Phrynichai  (i).  Tavrakos^ 
by  Phrynichai  (i). 

Uncertain. 

Alxacoi,  by  Phrynichns  (i).  Avaficuvat  Ij  Kapvdridcr,  by  Pratinas.  pH(^oi^, 
by  Theipis.  ['I^fMirJ,  by  Thespis.  Uakmarai  (rorvpot,  by  Pntintt.  ZvytftMcoi, 
by  Phrynichns  (i). 


5.   MINOR  POETS  OF  THE  FIFTH  CENTURY. 

The  Epic  Cyck. 
Trojan  Cycle. 

Cypria.  ^AyafUfuwp^  by  Ion.  *A\€(aifdpos,  by  Nicomtchni.  Kviams^  by 
Achaens.     Mwrol,  by  Agathon,  Nicomachns.     Tfjkt(f>oSf  by  Agathon,  lophon. 

Iliad.     'AxiXXrvff,  by  Aristarchns,  lophon. 

Little  Iliad.     ^tkoKT^s,  by  Achaens,  Pbilodes  (i).     ^povpo/,  by  Ion. 

Iliupersis.  'iXiov  n^ptriSf  by  lophon,  Nicomachns.  NcoirrtfXc/ior,  by 
Nicomachns.  IIoXv^'i^,  by  Nicomachns,  Eoripides  (a).  UpiafAos,  by 
Pbilodes  ( I). 

Nosti.  NflMrXior,  by  Philocles  (i).  'Opconyr,  by  Euripides  (a).  Ttwftos, 
by  Ion,  Nicomachns.     TvMpt^s,  by  Nicomachns. 

Odyssey  Kv«Xci>^  aaTvpiK6s,  by  Aristias*  AtupTfit,  by  Ion.  IliyyffXtfinyi 
by  PhUodes  (1). 

Theban  Cycle. 

Oedipodeia.  Oldiw6^€Ui  rtrpaKcyia,  by  Meletns.  Oldlfrovs,  by  Achaens, 
NicomachttSi  Philocles  (i),  Xenocles  (i). 
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ThebaiS.     "Adpatrmf^  by  Achaeus. 

EpigonL  *AXi^c»k,  by  Agathon,  Nicomachns.  ^^AXxfuwv  varvpu^,  by 
Achneos.  *AX(f>€aifioia,  by  Achaeus.  * Afi<l>ikoxos,  by  Callistratus.  'A^^Ioi, 
by  Ion.     'Epi^vXi;,  by  Nicomachns.     Olms,  by  Philodcs  (i). 

Other  Epics. 
Oechaliae  Halosis.     Ewpvn'iai,  by  Ion. 

Outside  the  Epic  Cycle. 
Dionysiac. 

Ba«x<'^  by  lophon,  Xenocles  (i).  AvKovpytta  TcrpaXoyui,  by  Polyphradmon. 
lUpBtvgf  by  lophon.     ItfuXri  Ktpavi^vfitinfy  by  Spintharus. 

Argonautic. 
*ABafias  <raTvpiK6sy  by  Xenocles  (i).     M^dcio,  by  Dicaeogenes,  Enripides  (a), 
Neophron.     *pi^s,  by  Achaeus. 

Argive. 
*A€p6nrif  by  Agathon.      Oucunjf,  by  Agathon.     Ilf/xrrvr,  by  Aristias. 

Heraclean. 

'AXic/i^yi),    by  Ion.        *Ain-arof,    by  Aristias.        Tfipv6vfi6y    by  Nicomachns. 
HpacX^r  JttpiKai6ti€90i^  by  Spintharus.      AiKvpvios,  by  Xenocles  (i).     *Ofi^>dXi7 
aarupiicify  by  Achaeus,  Ion. 

Attic. 
'H/7«yovi/,  by  Plnloclcs  (i).       Gjyaeuf,   by  Achaeus.       Ilavdiom   rcrpoXoyia 
(including  the  Trjpivs  rj  [*E»ro^]),  by  Philocles  (i). 

Miscellaneous. 

*A(ai^r,  by  Achaeus.  *A«cra(a)V,  by  lophon.  'AcrKXijiri^f,  by  Aristarchns. 
^AraXavTTjy  by  Aristias.  'Epyivor,  by  Achaeus.  "HKt^aitrrot  aarvpiKos,  by 
Achaeus.  *l((<»i',  by  Callistratus.  *Ip(f  aarvptic^,  by  Achaeus.  Airop  (rarv- 
pu(($f,  by  Achaeus.  Avicdtti^,  by  Xenocles  (i).  Miapos,  by  Achaeus.  *Op<f>€vif 
by  Aristias.  IltipiBuvSy  by  Achaeus,  [Crilias].  S/o-v^or,  by  Critias.  TdiraXor, 
by  Aristarchns,  Aristias.     ^oIyi{  rj  Kaiwtvt,  by  Ion.     4oipt{  ff,  by  Ion, 

Uncertain. 
*A^a,  by  Achaeus.  AtBav  aaTvpiic6Sf  by  Achaeus.  'AXmdi;^,  by  Achaeus. 
"AvOoSf  by  Agathon.  AvXa>doi  adrvpoi,  by  lophon.  Ar(a/ici^,  by  lophon. 
[EiXci^m],  by  Nicomachns.  K^pfr,  by  Aristias.  Kutt/hoi,  by  Dicaeogenes. 
Mcya  ^papa,  by  Ion.  [Mcrrff/SaiiwvaaiJ,  by  Nicomachns.  Mocpac,  by  Achaeus. 
[TpiXoyui],  by  Nicomachns. 
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6.  POETS  OF  THE  FOURTH  CENTURY. 

The  Epic  Cycle. 
Trojan  Cycle. 

Cypria.  *E\(vrjs  ^Awairrjais,  by  Timesitheas.  Kdoroip  icai  IloXv^vKrjg^ 
by  Timesithens.  Acucunrof,  by  Cleophon.  IlaXa/i^di/r,  l^  Astydamas  (a), 
T^Xe^of ,  by  Cleophon,  Moschion. 

niad.  'AxiXXrtr,  by  Astydamas  (a),  Carcinns  (a),  Cleophon,  Diogenes, 
Eoaretos.  "Eteropos  Avrpa,  by  Dionysios,  Timesitheas.  "Exr^Pf  by  Asty- 
damas (a). 

Aethiopis.  'AxiXXcvr  Ofpa'iTOKT6vos,  by  Chaeremon.  [ec/xr/n^f],-  by 
Chaeremon.     Mtftp^p,  by  Timesitheas. 

Little  Iliad.  AZnr,  by  Carcinas  (a),  Theodectes.  Klat  fum^ftcvov,  by 
Astydamas  (a).  ^AirArrkovt,  EvpvirvXos,  NcoimSXcfiof,  by  Mimnermus. 
IIrQ>;^cta.     ^tKoKrrjrrjf,  by  Antiphon,  Theodectes. 

Iliupersis.     'EXci^,  by  Diogenes,  Theodectes. 

Nosti.  *Avdf}OfidxfJ^  by  lophon.  'I^iycVcio,  l^  Polyidas.  NavirXior,  by 
Astydamas  (a).  'OpcVn;;,  by  Carcinas  (a),  Theodectes^  Timesitheos.  Uvkadfis^ 
by  Timesitheas.     TtvKpot,  by  Eaaretas. 

Odyssey.     Mwyor^pc f,  by  Timesitheas.     'Odvotrrvr  ^cvWyycXof. 

Telegoneia.     'Odvao-cvr,  by  Chaeremon. 

Theban  Cycle. 

Oedipodeia.     Olbinovs,  by  Carcinas  (a),  Diogenes,  Theodectes. 

Thebais.  *A/i0iapfo»r,  by  Carcinas  (a),  Cleophon.  *ApTty6vrjf  by  Astydamas 
(a).  Kanavtvtf  by  Timesitheas.  napBtvonoios,  by  Astydamas  (a),  Dionysias 
the  Renegade. 

Epigoni.  *AXic/ic»y,  by  Astydamas  (a),  Eaaretas,  Theodectes.  *AX<f>€tr!fioui 
by  Chaeremon.  'EnlyomH,  by  Astydamas  (a).  Ocvcvr,  by  Chaeremon.  Tudcvr 
by  Theodectes. 

Othet  Epics. 
Danais.     AoyotiScr,  by  Timesitheas. 

Outside  the  Epic  Cycle. 

Dionysiac. 
Bdicxai,  by  Cleophon.      AtSwaot,  by  Chaeremon.      AvJcoOpyor  (rarvptKc^ry 
by  Timocles.      Sc/acX^,  by  Carcinas  (a),  Diogenes. 

Argonautic. 

*ABafins,  by  Astydamas  (a).     "EXXij.      'lao-ttP,  by  Antiphon.      MiJ^ria,  by 
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Blotut,  Carciniis  (a),  Diogenes.     Miyvoi,  by  Chaeremon.     Tvp^,  by  Astydamas 
(a),  Carciniis  (a),     ^/h^oc,  by  Philocles  (a). 

Argive. 
*Afp<(in;,  by  Carcinns  (a).      Ovtarifg^  by  Caxdnos  (a).  Chaeiemon,  Cleophoo, 
Diogenes.      *lt»f  by  Chaeremon.     AvyKtw,  by  Theodectes.       X/>v(ri«irof,  by 
Diogenes. 

Heraclean. 
^KkKUffvtif  by  Astydamas  ( a ) ,  Dionysins.     *HfMucX^|  by  Diogenes,  Timesitbens. 
"H/kkX^f  crarvpcadf,  by  Astydamas  (a). 

Attic 
*AX^,  by  Carcinns  (a).     "H/NyiSiny,  by  Cleopbon. 

Historical. 
Oc/uoTwcX^,  by  Moschion.     MaurttXcr,  by  Theodectes. 

Miscellaneous. 

"A^pts,  by  Dionysins.  *AKrium¥,  by  Cleophon.  BffXXfffK>^vn7r,  by  Asty- 
damas (a).  'Ep/i^f,  by  Astydamas  (a).  Zij^^r  yo>v/>  1>7  Timesitbens.  'I^iav, 
by  Timesitbens.  Ktrvpas,  Atfia,  by  Dionysins.  Avffd«»v,  by  Astydamas  (a;. 
MfXcaypoff,  by  Antiplion.     [S«cvXXa].     ^oivcj,  by  Astydamas  (a). 

Uncertain. 

*Ay^y  (rarv/jiic($f,  by  Python.  Acfo^i^f,  by  Cleophon.  Ktvrcntpot,  by 
Chaeremon.     [Ac/xdr]^  by  Dionysins.     ^ipaioij  by  Moschion. 

7.     LATER  POETS. 

The  Epic  Cycle, 
Trojan  Cycle. 

Cypna.  VLp^TdTikao^  aarvpixdr,  by  Harmodins.  IIaXofi^di;r  irarvptmit^ 
by  Theodorus. 

Iliad.     'AoTpoyoXicrrai,  by  Alexander  Aetolns. 

Little  Iliad.     Alas  aarvpiKos^  by  Polemaens. 

Nosti.  *Ep/u6¥fff  by  Theodoms.  Kkmaifirjorpay  by  Polemaens.  NavfrXcor, 
by  Lycophron. 

Telegoneia.  *Odv<ra€vs  oxay^orrX^^,  by  Apollodoms.  TjjXc'yo^of,  by 
Lycophron. 

Theban  Cycle. 

Oedipodeia.  Adtoc,  by  Lycophron.  Oidiirovs  a  and  jS*,  by  Lycophron. 
XpwrmnoSf  by  Lycophron. 
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Outside  the  Epic  Cycle* 

Dionysiac. 
Iltf^tWf  by  Lycophron. 

Argive. 
*Ar^po/ic8a,  by  Lycophron.     GvcanT^,  by  Lycophron.     II«Xoir/daf,  by  Lyco- 
phron. 

Heraclean. 

*AfMxlnTpv»Pf  by  Aeschylus  Alexandrinus.  ^<f>vts  tj  Airvc/xn|r  aarvpucStf 
by  Sosithens.     'HpoicX^r,  by  Lycophron. 

Attic. 
'lnir6kvTos,  by  Lycophron. 

Historical. 

Oi/jiiaroKkrjSf  by  Philiscns.  MapaB»ptoi,  by  Lycophron.  2»<rayMf)  by 
Kicolaus. 

Miscellaneous. 

^Adtfpir,  by  Ptolemy.  *Ac^iOf,  by  Sositheus.  AcoXor,  by  Lycophron. 
*AX^r,  by  Lycophron.  *E\t(f>rf¥a>pj  by  Lycophron.  MtXiaypos,  by  Sosiphanes. 
MfWdiifioff  aarvpoif  by  Lycophron.     NmS/Si;,  by  Meliton. 

Uncertain. 

AidKi^rit,  hf  Lycophron.  'EXXf^yrf,  by  ApoUodonis.  Ovr^r  crarvputfr,  by 
Theodoms.  'liecroi,  by  Lycophron.  'Iccrtdcfy  by  ApoHodoms.  Kaaaavdpcir, 
by  Lycophron.  *0p<lkip6s,  by  Lycophron.  Utpaat  adrvpot,  by  Anaxion. 
2vpfiaxoi,  by  Lycophron.     TtKvoKTopot,  by  ApoUodonis. 
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In  the  following  index  only  the  more  noticeable  poets  and  dramas  have  been 
included.  A  complete  list  of  the  ancient  tragic  writers  and  their  works  will  be 
found  in  the  appendices. 


A. 

Achaens,  of  Eretria,  dramatic  career  of, 
p.  408. 

Achilles,  the,  of  Aristarchus,  418. 

Actors,  the  first  actor  introduced  by 
ThespiSy  27.  Significance  of  the  in- 
novation, a8.  Actor's  part  taken  by 
Tbespis,  39.  Second  actor  introduced 
by  Aeschylus,  61.  Increased  im- 
portance of  actor's  part,  6a.  Third 
actor  due  to  Sophocles,  138.  Im- 
portsmce  of  the  innovation,  138. 
Sophocles  not  himself  an  actor,  143. 
Increasing  use  of  third  actor,  181. 
Cumbersome  dress  of  Greek  actors, 
336.  Importance  of  actors  in  later 
times,  4a I.  Guilds  of,  439  (note), 
45^)  457*  Laws  of  Honorius  and 
Arcadius  concerning,  460. 

Acts,  the,  in  Greek  tragedy,  when  first 
fixed  at  five,  349.  Slightness  of  the 
division  between,  350. 

Addaeus,  his  epigram  on  Euripides,  a  16. 

Aegyptians,  the,  of  Aeschylus,  loa. 

Aerope,  the,  of  Carcinus,  431. 

Aeschines,  his  praise  of  Euripides,  318. 

Aeschylus,  imitates  9  Phrynichus,  45. 
His  birth  and  early  training,  46. 
Takes  part  in  the  Persian  War,  47. 
His  dramatic  career,  48.  Trial  for 
impiety,  49.     Retirement  to  Sicily, 
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51.  Political  opinions,  54.  Anecdotes 
concerning,  57.  Death,  58.  Funeral 
and  honours,  59,  Portraits  of,  59. 
Introduces  a  second  actor,  61.  Im- 
provements in  the  structure  of  tragedy, 
6a.  Earnestness  of  moral  purpose, 
65,  87.  Improvements  in  the  mode 
of  representation,  67.  Choice  of  sub- 
jects, 70.  Treatment  of  plots,  71. 
Knowledge  of  stage  effect,  73.  Dis- 
regard of  probability,  74.  Boldness 
of  conception,  75.  Love  of  the  mar- 
vellous, 76.  His  characters,  76. 
Tenderness  of  feeling  in,  78.  Style 
of  diction,  80.  Coinage  of  new 
words,  80.  Richness  of  his  language, 
81.  Occasional  obscurity,  84.  Imi- 
tations of  Homer,  85.  Treatment  of 
the  mythology,  86,  11  a.  Conception 
of  Zeus,  88.  Theory  of  divine  govern- 
ment, 90.  Punishment  of  sin,  91. 
Not  a  fatalist,  93.  Views  on  im- 
mortality, 95.  Use  of  trilogies  and 
tetralogies,  96.  The  extant  plays,  99. 
Supplices,  loi.  Persae,  103.  Septem, 
106.  Prometheus,  109.  Oresteia, 
114.  Reputation  among  his  con- 
temporaries, 13 1.  Decline  of  his 
popularity,  laa,  448.  Imitated  by 
Sophocles,  143, 144, 16a.  Prologues 
of,  351.  Length  of  his  choruses,  358. 
Treatment    of    the    commas,    361. 
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Paacity  of  stage  lyrics  in,  36  a.  Treat- 
ment of  the  iambic,  379.  Ljrrical 
metres,  376.  Tragedy  caltivated  by 
hb  descendants,  413.  Admiration  of 
Dionjrsios  for,  43a. 

Aetna,  foundation  of,  5a 

Agamemnon,  the,  of  Aeschylos,  fine 
itage-effects  in,  74.  Disregard  of 
probability  in,  75.  Tone  of,  76, 1 1 7. 
Character  of  Clytaemnestra,  77.  Tlie 
Cassandra  scene,  79,  117.  Simple 
stmctore  of,  116.  Humorous  scene 
in,  117.  Use  of  irony  in,  176. 
Parodus  in,  355.    Title  of,  396. 

Agathon,  inti'oduces  interludes  into 
tragedy,  253.  Life  of,  409.  Character, 
41a  His  originality,  41a  His 
luigtiage,  411. 

Agen,  the,  satyric  play,  395. 

Agias,  poet  of  the  epic  cyde,  115. 

Ajax,  the,  of  Sophocles,  fine  scenic  effect 
in,  151.  Prevalence  of  rhetoric  in, 
1 68.  Use  of  tragic  irony,  176,  177. 
Celebrity  of,  i8a  The  parodus,  181, 
355.  Date,  181.  Moral  purpose  of, 
186.  Souroe  of  the  legend,  186. 
Suicide  on  the  stage,  187.  Local 
allusions,  187.  Structure  of,  187. 
Hyporchema  in,  357. 

Alcestis,  the,  of  Euripides,  seventeenth 
in  order  of  production  1  so8.  Charac- 
ter of  Alcestis,  3  a  a.  Tragi-comic  in 
tone,  333.  Admired  by  Alfieri,  332. 
Verrairs  version  of  the  plot,  a6a 
(note).  Substituted  for  the  usual 
satyric  play,  286.  Defects  of,  386. 
Modem  versions  of  the  fable,  387. 
Treatment  of  the  legend,  388.  The 
closing  scene,  288. 

Alcibiacles,  supposed  allusion  to  in  the 
Philoctetes,  197.  Connexion  of  Euri- 
pides with,  a 75. 

Alcmaeon,  the,  of  Astydamas,  430. 

Alcon,   connexion   of  Sophocles  with, 

131. 
Alexander,  of  Aetolia,  44T. 

Alexander  the  Great,  his  admiration 
for  Euripides,  318.  Friendship  for 
Theodectes,  425.  Fondness  for 
theatrical  shows,  438. 

Alexandria,  importsmce  of,  439.    Mag- 


nificence of  its  dramatic  contests,  440. 
The  Pleiad,  441.  Sabsequent  course 
of  tragedy  at,  443. 

Alfieri,  his  Oreste,  147.  Admiration  for 
Euripides,  333.  His  Alceste  Seconds, 
387.    His  characters,  330,  335. 

Amphiarala,  the,  436. 

'AroyrdE^ffif,  346. 

'ArayptMTTueoi,  436. 

Anapaests,  their  connexion  with  the 
parodus,  355.  Varied  use  of  Dori- 
cisms  in,  369.  Employment  of,  374. 
In  satyric  plays,  391. 

Anaxagoras,  influence  on  Euripides, 
306,  365  (note),  371  (note).  Re- 
ferences to  in  Euripides^  306  (note). 
Prosecution  for  impiety,  265  (note)» 
3S9.  Anaxagorean  doctrines  in 
Euripides,  370. 

Anaximander,  87. 

Andromache,  the,  of  Euripides,  not  pro- 
duced at  Athens,  ao8,  397  (note). 
Character  of  Hermiooe,  315^  Sup- 
posed political  purpose  of,  376.  Date, 
and  general  character,  397. 

Andromeda,  the,  of  Euripides,  unique 
character  of,  333.  Without  the  usual 
prologue,  348  (note).  Celebrity  of, 
323,  382.  Produced  along  with  the 
Helena,  304. 

Anicius,  his  dramatic  shows,  456. 

^AvBfjp^L  dpfju>tna,  161. 

"Ai^Bos,  name  of  a  play  by  Agathon, 

395- 
Antigone,  the,  of  Euripides,  183. 

Antigone,  the,  of  Sophocles,  its  relation 
to  the  Septem,  107.  Connected  by 
tradition  with  the  death  of  Sophocles, 
136.  Improbability  of  one  of  the 
incidents  in,  150.  Character  of  Creon, 
157;  of  Antigone,  158,  185;  of  the 
watchmsm,  160.  Diction  of,  163, 
167.  Celebrity  of,  179.  The  paro- 
dus, 181,  355.  Structure  of  the 
iambic  verse,  181.  Date,  181.  Con- 
nexion with  the  generalship  of 
Sophocles,  i8a.  Order  of  produc- 
tion, 183.  Origin  of  the  legend,  183. 
Moral  purpose  of,  184. 

Antiochus,  the  Great,  his  theatrical 
shows,  438. 
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Atitiope,  the,  of  Euripidet,  celebi ity  of, 
a8a. 

AntiphoDy  his  opinion  of  Agathon,  ^10. 

Antistrophic  trrangemeiit,  in  the  choral 
odes,  378 ;  in  the  oommi,  379 ;  in 
the  stage  lyrics,  380;  in  the  dia- 
logne,  381.  Not  carried  to  extremes, 
384.  The  'grosse  responsion/  384. 
Schmidt's  Eurhythmy,  388. 

Antony,  his  theatrical  shows,  438. 

Aphrodisias,  festival  at,  436.    Tragedy 

•t,  445,  45  a. 

Apollo,  patron  of  poetry  and  music,  6. 
Un&Yonrable  representation  of  in 
Euripides,  364. 

Apsephion,  his  oondnct  at  the  dramatic 
contest,  ia8. 

Archaeology,  disregarded  by  Aeschylus, 
106. 

Archelaos,  king  of  Macedon,  inrites 
Euripides  to  his  court,  214.  His 
relations  with  Euripides,  315.  Assas- 
sination of,  ai5.  Agathon  at  his 
court,  409. 

Archelaus,  the  philosopher,  a  friend  of 
Euripides,  107. 

Archilochus,  his  dithyrambs,  14.  Influ- 
ence on  tragedy,  33.  His  iambics,  373. 

Archippc,  13a. 

Areopagus,  the,  tries  Aeschylus,  49. 
Acquires  supreme  power,  53.  Loses 
its  political  significance,  56.  Praised 
by  Aeschylus,  56.  Scene  of  the  trial 
of  Orestes,  119  (note). 

Argos,  alliances  of  Athens  with,  57, 
391  (note\  396,  397. 

Arion,  his  improvements  in  the  dithy- 
ramb, 17.  Inventor  of  the  '  tragic 
style,*  aa.   Writes  <  tragedies,'  23,  35. 

Aristarchus,  of  Tegea,  418. 

Aristarchus,  the  grammarian,  his  canon, 

404. 
Aristeidet,  his  rivalry  with  Themistocles, 

54- 
Aristias,  413. 

Ariston,  son  of  Sophocles,  133.  His 
dramatic  career,  414. 

Aristophanes,  the  comic  poet,  admires 
Phrynichus,  45.  On  the  functions 
of  tragic  poetry,  66.  Criticisms  of 
Aeschylus,  75,84, 133.  Of  Sophocles, 


I35i  i^i*  Of  Euripides,  ai3,  336, 
3130,  348,  357,  358,  359,  368^  304. 
His  Thesmophoriazusae,  31 1.  Ridi- 
cule of  Agathon,  410,  411;  of 
Morsimns,  414;  of  Cardnus  and 
Xenocles,4i5  ;  of  Meletus,4i7.  His 
doubts  about  lophon,  414, 

Aristophanes,  the  grammarian,  his 
criticisms  of  Euripides,  319.  Division 
of  lyric  verses  into  cola,  387.  His 
canon,  404. 

Aristotle,  his  opinion  of  Aeschylus,  1 33. 
His  views  on  the  chorus,  133.  On 
the  importance  of  the  plot,  193. 
Criticisms  of  Sophocles,  301.  Cri- 
ticisms of  Euripides,  359,  367  (note), 
389,  390,  308,  316,  319.  Views  on 
the  mythological  subjects  of  tragedy, 
338,  333.  Comparbon  of  history 
and  poetry,  335.  Remarks  on  the 
best  characters  for  tragedy,  336.  On 
the  three  unities,  340  (note).  On 
crimes  suitable  for  the  stage,  347. 
Definition  of  the  parodus,  354,  358 ; 
of  the  commi  and  stage  l3rriGS,  361 
(note) ;  of  the  stasimon,  356  (note). 
Remarks  on  tragic  diction,  367. 
On  the  iambic  metre,  374.  Quota- 
tions from  Agathon,  41 3.  Criticisms 
on  the  poets  of  the  fourth  century, 
431,  433  (note),  434  (notes).  Sug- 
gested extension  of  tragic  subjects, 
433.  Admiration  for  Theodectes,  434, 
436.  References  to  Sthenelns,  418; 
to  Carcinus,  431  ;  to  the  'literary' 
drama,  436. 

Armenia,  Greek  tragedy  in,  439. 

Asdepius,  connexion  of  Sophocles  with, 

131- 
Astydamas,  the  elder,  439. 
Astydamas,  the  younger,  439. 
Atalanta,  the,  of  Aeschylus,  99. 
Atellanae,  3. 
Athenians,  their  relation  to  Aeschylus, 

53.    Their  feeling  about  oracles,  364. 
Athletics,  opinion  of  Euripides  concern- 

ing,  380. 
Augustine,  his  remarks  on  tragedy  and 

comedy,  460. 
AinrTfipSi  dpftovtaf  16 1. 
Axionicus,  his  Lover  of  Euripides,  318. 
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B. 

Baccbac,  the,  of  Eoripides,  use  of  tragic 
irony  in,  176,  177,  313.  Written  in 
old  age,  3d8.  The  chonis  in,  256. 
Purpose  of,  256,  313.  Date,  311. 
General  character,  31  j. 

Bacchantes,  the,  7. 

Background,  the,  origin  of,  30. 

Bellerophon,  the,  of  Euripides,  a68 
(note),  270. 

Bentley,  on  the  Thespian  drama,  34. 

Bion,  son  of  Aeschylus,  413. 

Boeotia,  performance  of  tragedies  in, 

436,  445- 
Brauron,  carious  rites  at,  306. 
Browning,  his  version  of  the  Alcestis 

legend,  287. 
Brutus,  his  dramatic  shows,  456. 
Byron,  his  opinion  of  the  Prometheus, 

114;  of  the  Medea,  233. 

C. 

Calderon,  his  Statue  of  Prometheus, 
114.    His  religious  dramas,  323. 

Callippides,  actor  of  Sophocles,  136. 

Canon,  the,  of  tragic  poets,  404  (note). 
Practically  confined  to  the  three  great 
dramatists,  404. 

Capture  of  Miletus,  the,  of  Phiynichus, 


Carcinus,  the  elder,  415. 
Carcinus,  the  younger,  431. 
Centaur,  the,  of  Chaeremon,  427. 
Centaurs,    among    the    followers    of 

Dionysus,  8. 
Cephisophon,  friend  of  Euripides^  210, 

211. 

Cercyon,  the,  of  Carcinus,  431. 

Chaeremon,  dramatic  style  of,  426. 
His  Centaur,  427. 

Changeling,  the,  of  Middlcton,  175. 

Characters,  the,  in  Aeschylus,  76.  In 
Sophocles,  156.  In  Euripides,  3 18, 
222,  329,  298.  Mostly  of  exalted 
rank,  332.  Types  rather  than  in- 
dividuals in  Greek  tragedy,  334.  Yet 
natural  and  life-like,  335.  Ihe 
principal  character  of  a  tragedy,  336. 

Charitesia,  the,  436. 

Chinese  drama,  the,  2. 


Choephori,  the,  of  Aeschylus,  recogni- 
tion scene  in,  74,  330.  Celebrity  o^ 
loi.  The  plot,  118.  Modification 
of  the  legend  by  Aeschylus,  118. 
Compared  with  the  Electra  of 
Sophocles,  139,  146. 

Choerile,  wife  of  Euripides,  210. 

Choerilus,  bis  career,  39. 

Choral  dances,  common  in  Greece,  15* 

Xopcvn^f,  27, 

Chorus^  the,  diversified  with  spoken 
interludes,  19,  27.  Its  significance 
diminished  by  Aeschylus,  62.  Char- 
acter of  in  Aeschylus,  78.  Farther 
reduced  by  Sophocles,  138.  Number 
increased  by  Sophocles,  142.  Char- 
acter of  the  Sophoclean  chorus,  152. 
Plays  a  double  part,  153.  Its  share 
in  the  action,  1 55.  Antiquated  in  the 
time  of  Euripides,  251.  Its  od^ 
converted  into  interludes,  252,  410. 
Contents  and  lan^age  of  the  Euri- 
pidean  chorus,  252.  Its  share  In  the 
dialogue,  255.  The  chorus  in  the 
Phoenissae  and  the  Bacchae,  255, 
256.  Influence  of  the  chorus  on 
the  structure  of  Greek  tragedy,  341. 
Fusion  of  the  lyrical  and  dramatic 
elements  in  Greek  tragedy,  348. 
Division  into  acts  due  to  the  chorus, 
350.  Songs  of  the  chorus,  354. 
Songs  by  chorus  and  actors,  359, 362. 
Decline  of  in  the  fourth  century,  451, 
Occasionally  discarded  after  the 
fourth  century,  452.  But  frequently 
retained,  452,  453,  Character  of  the 
later  chorus,  454. 

Cbrysippus,  his  admiration  for  the 
Medea,  321. 

Church,  the,  attitude  of  towards  the 
ancient  stage,  460. 

Cicero,  his  opinion  of  Sophocles,  202. 

City  Dionysia,  8.  Chiefly  devoted  to 
tragedy,  14.  Its  first  establishment, 
38.  Popularity  of  new  tragedies  at, 
420,  444. 

Cola,  386. 

Comedy,  origin  of,  1 3. 

Comic  scenes,  in  Aeschylus,  78,  117. 
In  Sophocles,  160.  In  Euripides, 
323. 
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Commus,  the,  origin  of,  359.  Character 
of,  360.  Varied  structure  of,  361. 
Substituted  for  parodi  and  stasima, 
355i  35^*  Less  frequent  in  Euripides, 

355- 
Comus,  the,  13. 

Contests,  in  dithyxambic  poetry,  33.  In 
tragedy  at  Athens,  37.  At  Dionysiac 
fiestiyals,  435.  At  other  festivals, 
436.    At  Alexandria,  440. 

Corneille,  views  on  the  leading  character 
in  a  tragedy,  337.  On  the  unities, 
343.  On  crimes  most  sidtable  for 
the  stage,  347. 

Costume,  of  the  actors,  improved  by 
Aeschylus,  68.  Innovations  of  So- 
phocles in,  143.  Realistic  in  Euri- 
pides, 330.     Character  of,  336. 

Crane,  the,  a  kind  of  dance,  15.  A  stage 
machine,  68. 

Crantor,  his  admiration  for  Euripides, 
331. 

Crassus,  fate  of,  439. 

Crates,  the  Cynic,  plays  of,  439. 

Creon,  his  character  as  drawn  by 
Sophocles  in  different  plays,  157. 

Cresphontes,  the,  of  Euripides,  fine 
scene  in,  344.  Political  allusions  in, 
375.  Date  of,  375  (note).  Celebrity 
of,  383. 

Crete,  choral  dances  in,  15. 

Critias,  dramatic  writings  of,  416. 

Cyclops,  the,  date  of,  316.  General 
character  of,  317. 

Cyrene,  tragedy  at,  453,  454, 

Cyzicus,  tragedy  at,  445. 

D. 

Danae,  the,  of  Euripides,  367  (note). 

Danaides,  the,  of  Aeschylus,  103. 

Dancing,  excellence  of  Phrynichus  in 
regard  to,  44.  Improved  by  Aeschy- 
lus, 69.  In  the  Septem,  109.  In 
the  choral  odes,  356.  Character  of 
in  tragedy,  357.    In  satyric  drama, 

391- 
Decamnichus,  assassin    of   Archelaus, 

215. 

Delos,  choral  dances  at,  15.    Tragedies 

•t,  453. 


Delphi,  choral  dances  at,  15. 
Delphians,  the,  reply  of  Aeschylus  to, 

57. 
Delphic    oracle,    its    partiality,    364. 

Attacked  by  Euripides,  364. 
Destiny,  conception   of  in  Aeschylus, 

90. 
Deus  ex  machina,  the,  in  the  Philoctetes, 

149.    How  used  by  Euripides,  345. 

The  speeches  of  in   Euripides,  346. 

Use  of  in  the  Iphigeneia  in  Aulide, 

314- 
Af^iivK,  131. 

Dialogue,  the,  introduced  into  the 
dithyramb,  19.  Extended  by  Thespis, 
37.  Character  of  the  Thespinn 
dialogue,  31.  Metrical  form  of  in 
Thespis,  33.  Not  epic  in  style,  33. 
Further  developed  by  Aeschylus,  62 ; 
by  Sophocles,  138.  Division  of  lines 
between  different  speakers,  181. 
Dialogues  between  chorus  and  actors, 
13^)  355.  Prevalence  of  dialogue 
over  action  in  Greek  tragedy,  337. 
Prevalence  of  narrative,  33,  150,  348. 
Absence  of  soliloquies  and  asides,  349. 
Division  into  acts,  349.  Symmetrical 
structure  of,  381.  The  'grosse  re- 
sponsion,*  384.  Unaccompanied  by 
music,  386. 

A<8aa«aXfa,  96,  398,  406. 

Didymus,  his  criticisms  of  Euripides, 

3>9- 
Diogenes,  the  cynic,  his  plays,  438. 

Dion  Chrysostomus,  his  opinion  of 
Aeschylus,  1 34 ;  of  Sophocles,  3oa ; 
of  Euripides,  330. 

Dionysiac  festivals,  contribute  to  the 
spread  of  Greek  tragedy,  435.  In 
Attica,  8.  Trieteric  festivals  of 
Dionysus,  9.  See  City  Dionysia, 
Rural  Dionysia,  Lenaea. 

Dionysiacus,  the,  of  Sophocles,  391. 

Dionysins,  the  critic,  his  remarks  on 
AoKhylus,  84.  On  Sophocles,  161, 
163,  186  (note),  303.    On  Euripides, 

HI- 
Dionysius,  the    renegade,  his  literary 

forgeries,  428. 

Dionysins,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  his 

dramatic    career,    433.    Witticisms 
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coDceming,  433.  His  poetical  meiiti, 

434- 
DionjBot,    conneuoQ  of  hb   worihip 

with  the  dr&ma,  4,  435.  Introdaeiioii 

of  Ills  cnlttif  Into  Greece,  5.    His 

attribotn,  5.    The  iiiTeator  of  wiiie» 

6.    Patron  of  poetry  and  mntic,  6. 

Cliaracter   of  Dioo>tiac  poetry,  6. 

His  followers,   7.    Hit  festivals  10 

Attica,  8.    Orgiastic  worship  o^  9. 

Artistic  representations  of,  la 

Diphilos,  his  admiration  for  Earipides, 

121, 

Dithyramb,  the,  source  of  tragedy,  14. 
Its  origin,  14.  Etymology  of  the 
word,  16  (note).  Early  character,  14. 
Celebrates  the  legends  of  Dionysns, 
16.  At  first  a  mere  folk-song,  16. 
Improved  by  Arion,  17.  Its  mosical 
character,  18.  Introdnction  of  spoken 
dialogues,  19.  General  tone  of^  so. 
Called  a  'tragedy,'  as.  The  priie  a 
goat,  as.  Separation  of  tragedy  and 
the  dithyramb,  a3.     Later  history, 

as- 
Dorian  dialect,  the,  nsed  in  the  lyrics 

of  Greek  tragedy,  367.    Character  of 

the  Dorian  poetic  dialect,  367.    How 

modified  by  the  Attic  poets,  368.  Its 

use  in  the  anapaests,  369. 
Dorian  music,  its  employment  in  the 

dithyramb,  18. 
Dorians,  their  share  in  the  invention  of 

tragedy,   a 5.     Their   lyrical  metres, 

37^. 
Drama,  the,  gradnal  development  of, 

I.    First  perfected  by  the  Greeks,  a. 

The  Chinese,  a.  The  Indian,  a.  The 

Mediaeval,   3.    Its    connexion  with 

religious  worship,  4. 
Dryden,  his  Oedipus,  15a 
Dymas,  446. 


Eccydema,  the,  invented  by  Aesdiylus, 
69. 

Education,  opinions  of  Euripides  con- 
cerning, aSo. 

Ylifftvtymw  aarvpovt,  19. 

lf<ro3or,  3J3. 

Electra,  the,  of  Euripides,  realistic  treat- 


inent  of  the  myth  in,  919,  901. 
Electra's  speech  over  the  body  of 
A^^sthns,  S34.  Inelevanoe  of  one  of 
the  chotml  odes,  254.  Dnte,  301. 
Defects  of,  301,  30a.  Not  repre- 
sentative of  the  poet's  genivs,  303. 
The  recognition  scene  in,  330.  Stoiy 
about  the  monody  in,  363. 

Electia,  thc^  of  Sophocles,  the  mes- 
senger's speech  in,  139^  151.  The 
plot  eompared  with  that  k  the  Choe- 
phori,  and  in  modem  imitatioos,  146. 
Unity  of  action  in,  148.  Donble 
character  of  the  chorus,  154.  Char- 
acter of  Electim,  158, 19a.  Electra*s 
speech  in  reply  to  her  nnlher,  168. 
Useoftragicirony  m,  176.  Cdebrity 
of,  179.  Date,  181.  Tone  different 
from  that  of  the  Choephori,  191. 
Recognition  scene  in,  33a  Coouniis 
in,  360. 

Elegies,  by  Aeschylus,  49.  BySimonideS| 

49»  6i' 
*BXc^ff,  so. 

'Eftfi6ktfM,  155,  asa,  41a 

'E/i|iiXfia,  356. 

Empedodes,  doctrines  of  in  EaripideSi 
a34,  373. 

'Rr4<rrci,  37,  38. 

Ennius,  455. 

Epacria,  37. 

Epeisodia,  353. 

Ephialtes,  his  attack  on  the  Areopagns, 
56.     His  treaty  with  Argos,  57. 

Epic  Cycle,  the,  a  favourite  source  of 
subjects  with  Aeschylus,  71.  As* 
cribed  to  Homer,  71.  Contained  the 
Orestean  legend,  115.  Its  version  of 
the  death  of  Clytaenmestra,  118. 
Largely  used  by  Sophocles,  143. 
Less  frequently  by  Euripides,  338. 

Epic  poetry,  its  Influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  Greek  tragedy,  3a,  32  a. 
Epic  diction  in  tragedy,  366,  368. 

Epicharmus,  satirises  Aeschylus,  51. 

Epigenes,  called  a  '  tragic  poet,'  a  a,  25. 

Epilogues,  frequent  in  Euripides,  a45. 
Spoken  by  the  deus  ex  machina,  a46. 
Their  character,  246.  Spoken  by 
ordinary  personages,  347.  Later 
history  of,  352. 
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Epiparodns,  the,  355. 

Erigone,  legend  concemingi  a6, 

'B|pcr^,  1 30. 

Ettbulns,  his  imitations  of  Euripides, 
3ai. 

Etunenides,  the,  of  Aeschylus,  terror 
caused  by,  51.  Political  allusions  in, 
65>  5^-  Stage  effects  in,  74.  Subject 
of^  119.  Mode  of  treatment,  119. 
Legend  about  the  Furies,  lao.  Phy- 
sical aspect  of  the  Furies,  lai. 
Termination  of,  35a.  Parodus  in, 
354.    Epiparodns  in,  355. 

Enphantus,  446. 

Euphorion,  son  of  Aeschylus,  413. 

Eurhythmy,  Schmidt's  theory  concern- 
ing, 388. 

'BhfiWiiapiaro^a^li^iv,  357. 

Euripides,  his  critidams  of  Aeschylus, 
109.    His  relations  with  Sophocles, 
134.    Btzth,    ao4.    Parentage,    ao5. 
Education,  ao6.    Love  of  philosophy, 
ao6.     Connexion  with  Anaxagoras, 
Socrates,  and  other  philosophers,  ao6. 
Dramatic  career,   ao8.    Number  of 
plays,  ao8.  Ill  success  in  the  theatre, 
ao9.    Domestic  life,  a  10.  Character, 
a  I  a.     Personal     appearance,     314. 
Retires  to  Macedonia,  314.    Death 
and  burial,    315.     General   charac- 
teristics   of  his    poetry,    317.     His 
realism,  a  18.    Tenderness  of  feeling, 
aai.    Love  dramas^  aaa.    New  types 
of  plays,  a  33,  335.  Ethical  tone,  334. 
Modem  criticisms  on,  336.    Popular 
with  modem  poets,  333.   Philosophy 
and  rhetoric  in,  335.    Choice  of  sub- 
jects,   338.    Free   handling    of  the 
legends,  339.    Plots,  339.    Unity  of 
action,  343.    Carelessness  in  details, 
343.     Stage   effects,    344.     Use   of 
epilogues,  345,  353.    Prologues,  347. 
Decline  of  the  chorus,  351.  Contents 
of  the  choral  odes,  353.    Language 
of  the  choral  odes,  354.    The  choras 
in  the  Phoenissae  and  Bacchae,  355. 
His   language,    356.     Varieties'    of 
style,  358.    Occasional  carelessness 
of  diction,   360.     Attitude  towards 
the  national  religion,  a6i.    Attacks 
on  oracles,  364.    Not  an  enemy  of 


the  state  religion,  365.  Philosophical 
theories,  369.  Phjrsical  theories,  371. 
Views  on  immortality,  373.  Supposed 
pessimism,  373.  Political  opinions, 
374.  Allusions  to  contemporary 
politics,  375.  Views  on  social  ques- 
tions, 377.  Misogynism,  378.  Views 
about  women,  379 ;  about  education, 
380.  The  extant  plays,  380.  Chrono- 
logy of  his  plays,  383.  Rhesus,  384. 
Alcestis,  385.  Medea,  389.  Hera- 
cleidae^  391.  Hippolytus,  393. 
Hecuba,  395.  Supplices,  395. 
Andromache,  397.  Hercules  Furens, 
398.  Troades,  300.  Electra,  301. 
Helena,  303.  Ion,  304.  Iphigeneia 
in  Tauris,  305.  Orestes,  309^  Phoe- 
nissae, 310.  Bacchae,  31 1.  Iphigeneia 
in  Aulide,  314.  Cyclops,  316.  Re- 
putation among  the  ancients,  317. 
Treatment  of  the  comraus,  361. 
Extends  the  use  of  stage  l3rrics,  363. 
Revival  of  the  trochaic  tetrameter, 
371.  Treatment  of  the  iambic,  373. 
Lyrical  metres,  376.  His  son  or 
nephew,  414*  Imitated  by  later 
poets,  433.  Admiration  of  Dionysius 
for,  433.  Frequent  reproduction  of 
his  plays  in  later  times,  448. 

Euripides,  the  younger,  414. 

Evodianns,  456. 

*£(  intofioKrpf  33. 

'1^  inrcXiflttw,  33. 

Exodus,  the,  in  Greek  tragedy,  353. 

F. 

Fate,  conception  of  in  Aeschylus,  90. 

Flute,  the,  employed  in  Dionysiac 
music,  6,  18. 

Foreignen,  views  of  Euripides  con- 
cerning, 378. 

Forgeries,  literary,  438. 

French,  classical  drama  of  the,  its 
artificial  dignity,  159,  335.  Aversion 
to  bodily  suffering,  335.  Character- 
drawing  in,  334.  Skilful  stracture 
of  the  plots  in,  345.  Observance  of 
the  unities  in,  343.  Versification,  374. 

Furies,  their  functions  in  the  Uuogony 
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of  Aeschylus,  90.  Worshipped  at 
Athens  u  the  Benign  Ones,  i  so  (note). 
Their  settlement  at  Athens,  lao. 
Physical  aspect  in  the  Eomenides, 


lar. 


G. 


Gains  IttUns,  446. 

Gela»  Aeschylus  dies  there,  50. 

Glattcos  PonthiSi  the,  of  Aeschylus,  70, 

103* 
Glaucns  Potnkos,  the,  of  Aeschylus, 

103. 
Goat,  sacrificed  at  the  performances  of 

the   dithyramb,    as.    Priic   of  the 

successful  poet,  as. 
Goethe,  his  imiution  of  the  Prometheus, 

114;  of  the  Helena  and  Iphigeneia, 

a  33.    Admiration  for  Euripides,  a 33. 

His  Iphigenie,  308.    His  Faust,  3a3. 
Tpa^unl,  416. 

H. 

Halae,  curious  rites  at,  306. 

Harp,  the,  employed  in  the  worship  of 
Apollo,  6.  Not  used  in  the  dithy- 
ramb, 1 8. 

Hecate,  a  name  of  Artemis  Tanropolus, 
306.  Confused  with  Agamemnon*s 
daughter,  307. 

Hector,  the,  of  Astydamas,  430. 

Hecuba,  the,  of  Euripides,  date  and 
general  character  of,  2g^,  Parodus 
in,  355. 

Helena,  the,  of  Euripides,  peculiar  style 
of,  333.  Purpose  of  the  dens  ex 
machina  in,  346.  Attack  on  oracles 
in,  265.  Date,  303.  Free  treatment 
of  the  legend,  303.  Compared  with 
other  plays  of  the  same  period,  304. 

Ileracleidac,  the,  of  Euripides,  moral 
purpose  of,  266,  Political  allusions 
in,  375.  Date,  291.  General  char* 
acter  of,  293. 

Heracleides,  of  Pontus,  his  literary 
forgeries,  428.  Deceived  by  Diony- 
sius,  428. 

Heracldtus,  doctrines  of  in  Euripides, 

234.  374- 
Hercules,  a  favourite  character  in  satyric 

plays,  393. 


Hercules  Fucos,  tte^  of  Earipides^ 
character  oi  the  piologae  ia,  347 
(note).  Free  treatment  of  the  IqecBd, 
29S,  399.  StrnctHCy  999.  Diste, 
300.    Cootiniied  popnhuxty  oa  the 

«ti«e»  457- 
Herodotus,  his  coonexioa  with  Sopho- 

desy    136    (note).     His    kagnafe 

compared  with  that  oC  the   tzacic 

poeU,365. 

HieroBy  invitet   Aeschylas  to   Sicily, 

SO- 
Hippolytus,  the,  of  Evipidcs,  ddicate 

treatment  of  the  myth  id,  331.    The 

nurse  in,  334.    Compared  with  die 

PhMre  of  Radne,  340.    Uae  of  die 

dens  ez  machina,  345.    Speeds  of 

Athene,  346.    Action  of  the  dioras 

in,   35  a.    Purpose  of,  366.    Attack 

00  women  in,  310,  3ii,  379.    Date 

and    character,    293.      The   second 

Hippolytus  compared  with  the  first, 

393.    Character    of  Phaedra,    394. 

Use  of  Doridsms  in,  369. 

Homer,  the  Epic  Cycle  ascribed  to  him, 
71.  Influence  00  Aeschylns,  85. 
Version  of  the  Oresteaa  legend  in, 
115.  Imitated  by  Sophodes,  303 ; 
by  Euripides,  311,  317.  Homeric 
diction  in  tragedy,  366. 

Homer,  the  tragic  poet,  441. 

Homolola,  the,  436. 

Horace,  his  description  of  the  Thespian 
drama,  30.  Of  the  satyric  drama, 
42.  Of  the  innovations  of  Aeschylns, 
68  (note).  Remarks  on  the  exhibition 
of  horrors  on  the  stage,  326.  On 
the  number  of  acts  in  a  play,  349. 

Hyporchemata,  character  of,  357. 


Iambic  trimeter,  the,  probably  used  by 
Thespis,  32.  Its  structure  in  Sopho- 
cles, 181  (note);  In  Euripides,  283 
(note).  Borrowed  from  the  *  iambic  J 
poets,  372.  Treated  with  increasing 
freedom  by  the  tragic  poets,  372. 
General  character  of,  374.  In  the 
satyric  drama,  391. 

lasos,  tragedy  at,  452. 
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Icaria,  sitnation  of,  26.  Centre  of 
Dionysiac  worship,  a6. 

Icams,  legend  concerning,  a6. 

Idealbm,  in  Aeschylus,  77.  In  Sopho- 
cles, 157.  Partly  abandoned  by 
Euripides^  318.  Ideal  character  of 
Greek  tragedy,  324. 

n«4o  {lUfnf),  361. 

Inachns,  the,  of  Sophocles,  393. 

Indian  drama,  the,  a. 

Ion,  of  Chios,  with  Aeschylus  at 
the  Isthmian  games,  57.  His  story 
abont  Sophocles,  136.  Life  o^  406. 
Character,  406.  Literary  works,  407. 
Style  of  his  dramas,  408. 

Ion,  the,  of  Euripides,  autobiographical 
passage  in,  aia.  The  plot  of  the 
modem  type,  340.  Faults  of  treat- 
ment in,  341,  343.  Attacks  on  Apollo 
and  the  Delphic  oracle,  363,  364, 
^^7>  305-  I^te,  304.  Treatment  of 
the  legend,  305.  Parodus  in,  354. 
Commus  in,  360. 

lophon,  son  of  Sophocles,  133.  Supposed 
prosecution  of  his  father,  133.  Agisted 
by  his  father  in  his  plays,  133.  Epi- 
taph on  his  father,  134.  Connexion 
with  the  Antigone,  185  (note). 
Dramatic  career,  414. 

Iphigeneia,  a  name  of  Artemis,  306. 
Daughter  of  Agamemnon,  306. 

Iphigeneia  in  Aulide,  the,  of  Euripides, 
character  of  Agamemnon  in,  319. 
Realistic  scene  in,  319.  Character  of 
Iphigeneia,  33  a.  Without  the  usual 
prologue,  348,  314.  Action  of  the 
chorus  in,   353.    Date,  314.    Inter- 

.  polations  in,  314.  Conclusion  of, 
314.  General  character  of,  315. 
The  description  of  the  sacrifice, 
316. 

IphigeneU  in  Tauris,  the,  of  Euripides, 
the  deus  ex  machina  in,  346.  Struc- 
ture of,  343.  Romantic  character  of, 
304.  Origin  and  development  of 
the  legend,  306.  Celebrity  of,  308. 
Compared  with  Goethe*s  Iphigenie, 
308. 

Irony,  in  tragedy,  174.  Two  kinds,  175. 
Conscious  irony,  175.  Unconscious 
irony,  176.    In  the  Bacchae^  314* 


Italy,  performances  of  Greek  tragedy 

in,  57. 
Ixion,  the,  of  Euripides^  99,  367  (note). 

K. 

Kdii^  rpay^a,  35. 
Kourol  TfOTf^Zol,  430,  445. 
KtupQi  dy^,  445. 
Kapnlvov  voiijfiara,  432. 
Ki$dpia/M  l«  Bflurxwi',  450. 
KiMrJ)  dpfioyUif  161. 
Kv«\ci;t,  17. 
KvgXiof  X'*P^*t  17* 
Ku/ia(HVf  13. 
Kftifiyd/a,  13. 


Lactantiui,  on  the  drama,  460. 
Laius,  the,  of  Aeschylus,  106. 
Language,  the,  of  Aeschylus,  80.    Of 

Sophocles,  161.  Of  Euripides,  354,356. 

Of  Greek  poetry,  364.    The  tragic 

dialogue,  364,  365;  written  in  old 

Attic,  365 ;  intermixed  with  epic,  366. 

Doricism  of  the  lyrics,  367 ;  varies 

in  different  parts,  368.    Excellence  of 

the  tragic  dialect,  370. 
Lemnians,  the,  of  Aeschylus,  99. 
Lemnians,  the,  of  Sophocles,  144. 
Lenaea,  8.    Chiefly  devoted  to  comedy, 

14.    Plays  of  Sophocles  exhibited  at| 

128,  183.    New  tragedies  at,  430. 
Lessing,  on  the  prologues  of  Euripides, 

349. 
Libanius,   on  the  extinction  of  Greek 

tragedy,  457. 
Lists  of  plays,  403. 
Livius  Andronicus,  455* 
AoycfoK,  348. 
Longinus,  on  Sophocles,   186    (note). 

On  Euripides,  359  (note).    On  Ion, 

408. 
Lope  de  Vega,  his  advice  to  dramatists, 

344* 
Love,  as  a  subject  for   tragedy,  rare 

in  Aeschylus,  78 ;  and  in  Sophocles, 

160.    Frequent   in    Euripides,   333. 

His  love  dramas  unjustly  censored, 

330.    The  Hippolytus,  331,  393. 

Lucian,  allusions  to  Euripides,  330;  to 
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the  reprodactSim  of  old  pUy^  444 ; 
to  the  tragic  acton,  457. 

Lycophran,  his  Menedemm,  395.  His 
dramatic  career,  441. 

Ljcargeia,  the,  of  Aeschylos,  97.  Its 
stmctmei  9^ 

Lycnrgeia,  the,  of  Polyphradmoo,  413. 

Lycargas,  his  praise  of  Euripides,  518. 

LycargQS,  the,  of  Aeschylas,  391. 

Lyncens,  the,  of  Theodectcs,  426^ 

Lyric  poetry,  its  infloeooe  00  thedcrdop- 
meut  of  tragedy,  33  a. 

Lyrics,  the,  in  tragedy,  Tarions  kinds  of, 
353.  The  paiodns,  354*  The  epi- 
parodus,  355.  The  stasima,  356. 
Hyporcheinata,357.  Occasional  lyrics, 
359.  The  commas,  359.  Lyrics 
song  by  actors  alone,  361.  Variety 
of  the  metres  in,  375.  Source  of  the 
lyrical  metres  in  tragedy,  376.  Sym- 
metrical stmctnre  of  the  lyrical  odes, 
378;  of  the  oommi,  379;  of  the 
stage  lyrics,  380.  Divlsioo  into  cola 
and  periods,  386.    Enrhythmy,  388. 

Lysander,  commanded  to  pennit  the 
bnrial  of  Sophocles,  139.  Mo?ed  to 
tears  by  Electra's  monody,  363. 

Lysimachia,  the,  436. 


M. 


Macbeth,  79,  175. 

Machinery,  the,  of  the  stage,  mostly 
inTcnted  by  Aeschylos,  69.  More 
frequent  in  his  later  plays,  69. 

Macrobins,  on  Aeschylus,  51. 

Magna  Graccia,  popalarity  of  the  drama 
in,  454. 

Magnesia,  in  Lydia,  tragedy  at,  445. 

Magnesia,  in  Thessaly,  visited  by 
Euripides,  214. 

Maid's  Tragedy,  the,  117. 

Makers  of  the  Bridal  Chamber,  the,  of 
Aeschylus,  los. 

Marlowe,  his  influence  on  the  English 
drama,  67.    His  verse,  374. 

Masks,  introduced  by  Thespis,  39.  Im- 
proved by  Choerilns,  39 ;  by  Aeschy- 
lus, 68.  Introduction  of  female 
masks,  45. 

Maninger,  versification  of,  374* 


Maatolns,  eulogy  of  Theodectet  00, 415. 

Medea,  the»  of  Enripides,  not  sncoesifiil 
at  first,  909.  A  new  type  of  tragedy, 
335.  Chaiacter  of  Jaaon,  330. 
Admired  by  Byron,  333.  Epilogue 
in,  347.  Prologue,  347.  Aimnge- 
ment  of  opening  scenes,  349.  The 
choms  in,  353.  Date,  389.  Chnimc- 
teristics  of,  389.  Indebtedneas  of 
Enripides  to  Neophron,  990.  Sym- 
metrical arrangement  of  Medea's 
speech,  383. 

mV  A^«M«,  pl*y  by  Ion,  395. 

Melanippe,  the,  alteration  of  the  first 
Une  in,  368  (note). 

Meletnt,  417. 

Melito,  wife  of  Enripidet,  sio. 

Menander,  his  admintion  for  Enripides^ 
331. 

Menedemns,  his  c^iinion  of  Sophocles, 

90I. 

Menedemus,  the,  of  Lyeophron,  395. 

M^  r^Ytataf,  349. 

Metres,  the,  in  the  early  dialogne,  30. 
In  the  dialogne  of  Thespis,  33.  The 
iambic  in  Sophocles,  181 ;  in  Enri- 
pides, 383.  Anapaests,  181,  355, 
374.  The  trochaic  tetrameter,  so, 
3»»  ^83,  371.  The  iambic,  373.  The 
lyrical  metres,  375.  Antistrophic 
arrangement,  378.  Division  into  cola 
and  periods,  386.  Eurhythmy,  388. 
Metres  of  satyricdi«ma,  391.  Variety 
of  metres  in  Greek  tragedy,  377. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  333. 

Milton,  his  Satan,  lis. 

Mimes,  popularity  of  in  later  times,  459. 

Misogynism  of  Enripides,  378. 

Monodies,  363. 

Morsimus,  414. 

Musda,  the,  436. 

Music,  innovations  of  Sophocles,  143; 
of  Agathon,  411.  Encroaches  upon 
the  poetry,  354.  Confined  mainly 
to  the  choms  in  the  early  tragedy, 
363.  Character  of  Greek  vocal 
music,  375.  Not  employed  in  the 
dialogue,  386. 

Myrmidons,  the,  of  Aeschylus,  com- 
mencement of,  351. 
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MysianSy  the,  of  Aeschylus,  99. 

Mythology,  free  treatment  of  by  Aeschy- 
lus, 118,  119  (note),  ISO,  lai ;  by 
Sophocles,  186,  196;  by  Euripides, 
183,  194,  J85,  388,  289,  395,  397, 
*99»  307;  by  Astydamas,  430;  by 
Cardnns,  451.  Licence  permitted  to 
the  tragic  poets  in  regard  to,  331. 
Fondness  of  Eoripides  for  antiquarian 
details,  238. 

N. 

Naevins,  455. 

Naples,  Greek  tragedy  at,  454,  456. 

Narrative  speeches,  essential  to  the 
early  drama,  31.  Less  frequent  in 
Aeschylus,  6a.  Retained  by  Sophocles, 
156.  In  the  Trachiniae,  189.  In 
Greek  tragedy,  348. 

Neophron,  his  Medea,  290.  His 
dramatic  career,  418. 

Neoptolemus,  the  actor,  450. 

New  tragedies,  at  the  City  Dionysia, 
430,  444.  At  the  Lenaea,  444.  In 
various  places  down  to  the  Christian 

««»  445- 
Nicias,  general  along  with  Sophocles, 

130. 

Nicolans,  of  Damascus,  447. 

Nicostrata,  wife  of  Sophocles,  133. 

O. 

Oedipodeia,  the,  of  Aeschylus,  97.  Its 
structure,  98.  Component  parts,  to6. 

Oedipodeia,  the,  of  Meletus,  417. 

Oedfpus,  the,  of  Aeschylus,  106.  Prob- 
aUe  character  o^  193. 

Oedipus,  the,  of  Euripides,  194. 

Oedipus  Colonens,  the,  of  Sophocles, 
said  to  have  been  recited  at  his  trial, 

1 33.  Written  in  old  age,  1 38  (note), 

134,  300.  Possibly  the  source  of 
the  story  about  the  trial,  134. 
Character  of  Theseus^  157 ;  of  Creon, 
157 ;  of  Oedipus,  199.  Celebrity  of. 
179.  Date,  180.  Tone  of,  198. 
Conduet  of  the  plot,  199.  Reflects 
the  feelings  of  Sophodet,  aoo. 
Commus  in,  36a 

Oedipus  Tyiannus,  the,  of  S(qphoclcs> 


skilful  use  of  three  actors  in,  139. 
Improbability  of  the  legend,  15a 
Character  of  Creon,  157.  Tragic 
irony  in,  178.  Celebrity  of,  179. 
Date,  181.  Relation  to  the  Oedipus 
of  Aeschylus,  193.  Interest  ^aainly 
in  the  plot,  193.  Compared  with 
Voltaire's  Oedipe,  339.    Conclusion 

of»344* 

Oenomaus,  the  Cynic,  plays  of,  447. 

Ol  w€pi  AIo'xi'Aor,  431. 

Oracles,  hostility  against  in  Athens, 
264. 

Orchestra,  the,  occupied  by  the  chorus, 
348,  453- 

Oresteia,  the,  of  Aeschylus,  itructure  of^ 
64,  98.  Its  celebrity,  loi.  Date, 
114.  Origin  of  the  title,  114  (note), 
398.  Subject  of,  115.  Growth  of 
the  l^end,  115.  Depth  of  moral 
purpose,  116. 

Orestes,  the,  of  Euripides,  realistic  re- 
presentation of  madness  in,  301. 
Nature  of  the  plot,  341.  The  deus 
ex  machina  in,  345.  Date  and  un- 
equal character  of,  309.  Its  popu- 
larity on  the  stage,  3 10.  Substitution 
of  commus  for  parodus  in,  354. 

Orphic  Societies,  86.  Doctrines  of,  95, 
174. 

OMv  wpis  rd¥  Aiarv(ror,  33,  34,  41. 

Ovid,  his  Deianeira,  189. 


P. 


Pacuviufl,  455. 

TlnkatiL  r/Mry^Sia,  34,  447. 

HaXatol  rpay^M,  430. 

Palamedes,  the,  of  Euripides,  183 
(note). 

Pan,  connexion  with  Dionysus,  8« 

Pantomimes,  popularity  of  in  late 
times,  459. 

napaxofnuTJiiaTO,  107, 109. 

Parodus,  the,  in  the  Ajaz  and  Antigone, 
181.  Definition  of,  354.  Varied 
character  of,  354.  Connexion  with 
the  anapaestic  rhythm,  355,  391. 
Occasionally    replaced    by   commi, 

355* 
Parthenopaeus,  the,  of  Astydamas,  430* 
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Panstnits,  friend  of  Agathon,  409. 

Peiraens,  new  tragediei  at,  208. 
Cenotaph  of  Enripides  at,  317. 

Peirithoos,  the,  of  Enripides,  Anaxa- 
gorean  pastage  in,  270  (note),  417 
(not^ 

Performances,  of  Greek  tragedy,  at 
Dionytiac  festivals,  455.  At  other 
religious  gatherings,  436.  On  secnlar 
oocasions,  438.    Wide  extension  of, 

438. 
Pericles,  his  remark  about  Sophocles, 
150.    Opinion    of  Ion    concerning, 
406. 
Periods,  in  lyric  poetry,  386. 
Persae,  the,  of  Aeschylos,  perfonned  at 
Syracuse,    55.      Structure    of,    63. 
Skilful  arrangement  of  the  plot,  73. 
Disregard  of  probability,  75.    Not 
part  of  a  tetralogy,  97,  103  (note). 
Celebrity  of,  loi.  Date,  103.  Purpose 
of,  104.    Idealism  of  the  treatment, 
105.    Local  colottiing,  106. 
Phallic  songs,  13. 
4kiAAo^^,  13. 
Phallus,  die,   its   connexion  with  the 

Dionysiac  worship,  6,  8. 
Pherccydes,  87. 
Philemon,  his  admiration  for  Euripides, 

318. 
Philip,  of  Macedon,  performances  of 
tragedy  at  his  daughter*s  marriage, 
438.     Assassination  of,  45a 
Philippides,  his  Lover  of  Euripides,  320. 
Philiscus,  441. 
Pliilocles,  defeats  Sophocles,  129.    His 

dramatic  career,  413. 
Philoctetes,    the,    of    Aeschylus,    im- 
probability of  the  plot,  74.    Its  con- 
nexion   with     the    Lemnians,     99. 
Character  of,  195. 
Philoctetes,  the,  of  Euripides,  195. 
Philoctetes^  the,  of-  Sophocles,  the  deus 
ex  machina  in,    149.    Character  of 
Philoctetes,  159,  196.    Celebrity  of, 
180.    Date,  180.     Early  form  of  the 
legend,  195.  Treatment  of  the  legend 
by  Aeschylus   and    Euripides,    195. 
The  innovations  of  Sophocles,  196, 
331.     Skilful    handling    of   the    in- 
cidents,    197.      Supposed   political 


significance,    197.     Substitution    of 
commns  for  stasimon,  358. 

Philoctetes,  the,  of  Theodectes,  426. 

Philostratus,  447. 

Philoxenus,  his  dithyrambs,  19.  His 
reply  to  Dionysius,  433. 

Phineus,  the,  of  Aeschylus,  103  (note). 

Phoenissae,  the,  of  Euripides,  episodic 
nature  of  the  plot,  242.  Irrelevance 
of  the  choral  odes,  253.  Compared 
with  the  Septem,  255.  Date  and 
character  of,  31a    Title  of,  399. 

Phoenissae,  the,  of  Phiynichus,  44. 

Phrygian  music,  in  the  dithyramb,  14, 18. 

Phrynichus,  the  actor,  43  (note). 

Phrynichus,  the  comic  poet,  his  allosions 
to  Sophocles,  133,  134,  136,  161. 
Confused  with  the  tragic  poet,  43 
(note). 

Phrynichus,  the  dancer,  43  (note). 

Phrynichus,  the  general,  43  (note). 

Phrynichus,  the  tragic  poet,  son  of 
Melanthas,  43  (note). 

Phrynichus,  the  tragic  poet,  son  of 
Poljrphradmon,  his  career,  42.  Con- 
fusion with  others  of  the  same  name, 
43  (note),  182.  Titles  of  his  plays, 
43  (note).  Historical  plays  of,  44. 
Improvements  in  tragedy,  45.  Phoe- 
nissae, 73.  Alcestis,  288.  Called  a 
*  dancer,*  356. 

Pindar,  his  tragedies,  24.  Residence  at 
Syracuse,  53.  His  version  of  Clytaem- 
nestra's  crime,  116.  Division  of  his 
lyrics  into  cola,  387. 

Pisistratus,  connexion  with  Thespis,  36, 
37.    Patronises  the  drama,  37. 

Plato,  the  comic  poet,  on  the  degeneracy 

of  the  chorus,  356. 
Plato,  the  philosopher,  his  opinion  of 

Euripides,  318.  Tetralogy  by,  470. 
Plantus,  his  prologues  and  epilogues, 

352. 
Pleiad,  the,  441. 

Plots,  originally  confined  to  Dionysiac 
legends,  16.  Extended  to  other  fables 
by  Thespis,  34.  Character  of  the 
Thespian  plot,  34.  Taken  from 
history  by  Phrynichus,  44.  The 
Aeschylean  plots,  70.  TheSophoclean 
plots,  143.    The  Orestean  legend  as 
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treated  by  ancient  and  modem  poets, 
145.  Unity  and  plausibility  of  the 
action  in  Sophocles,  148.  The  legend 
of  Philoctetes  as  treated  by  the  three 
dramatists,  195.  The  Enripidean 
plots,  338.  Source  of  the  modem 
plot,  343.  Unity  of  action  often  dis- 
regarded   by    Euripides,    242,    292, 

395>  '9^»  ^97*  311*  '^^  thxet 
miities,  337.  Absence  of  the  element 
of  curiosity  in  the  ancient  plot,  344. 
The  fatalistic  plot,  346.  Difference 
of  taste  between  ancients  and  modems, 

347- 
Polemon,  his  opinion  of  Sophocles,  aoi. 

Politics,  seldom  referred  to  in  ancient 
tragedy,  53.  Rivalry  of  Themistodes 
and  Aristeides,  54.  Opinions  of 
Aeschylus  on  the  growth  of  Athenian 
power,  54;  on  tyranny,  55;  on 
democracy,  55  ;  on  the  Areopagus, 
56,  119  (note);  on  the  treaty  with 
Aigos,  57.  Connexion  of  Sophocles 
with  public  affairs,  129.  No  political 
allusions  in  his  plays,  130,  197. 
Opinions  of  Euripides  on  political 
life,  212  ;  on  tyranny  and  democracy, 
274.  Allusions  to  politics  in  hb 
pUy»i  275. 

Polus,  the  actor,  180  (note). 

Polyphradmon,  412. 

Portraits,  of  Aeschylus,  59.  Of  Sopho- 
cles, 137.    Of  Euripides,  214. 

Pratinas,  invents  the  satyric  drama,  40. 
His  career,  42.  Excellence  as  a  lyric 
poet,  43. 

Praxiteles,  his  statue  of  Dionysus,  1 2. 

Preservation,  the,  of  Greek  tragedies, 
due  to  the  grammarians,  99.  Of  the 
plays  of  Aeschylus,  101 ;  of  Sophocles, 
179;  of  Euripides,  227,  280. 

Prodicus,  friend  of  Euripides,  207. 
Teacher  of  Agathon,  41 1. 

llpo€iff6rfU¥  aar^povt,  41. 

Prologue,  the,  invented  by  Thespis,  31, 
248  (note),  350.  In  Euripides,  247. 
Various  theories  as  to  the  Enripidean 
prologue,  249.  The  first  scene  called 
a  '  prologue,'  350.  Different  forms  of, 
351.  The  prologue  in  the  later  drama, 
35a. 


Prometheus  Bound,  the,  of  Aeschylus, 
its  general  tone,  55.    Stracture,  64, 

113.  Ethical  impressiveness,  67. 
Boldness  of  conception  in,  75. 
Character  of  Prometheus,  77.  Cele- 
brity among  the  ancients,  loi.  Date, 
109.  Forms  part  of  a  trilogy,  iia 
Difficulty  of,  1 11.  Views  as  to  its 
motive,    113.      Modem    imitations, 

114.  Copied  by  Sophocles,  144. 
Commencement  of,  351.  Parodus  in, 
355-  Metre  of  the  opening  scene,  381. 

Prometheus,     the      Fire-Bringer,     of 

Aeschylus,  no. 
Prometheus,     the      Fire-Bumer,      of 

Aeschylus,  97, 103. 
Prometheus  Unbound,  the,  of  Aeschylus, 

110,351. 
Protagoras,  a  friend  of  Euripides,  207* 
Proteus,  the,  of  Aeschylus,  115. 
Ptolemy,  the  first,  439. 
Ptolemy,  the  second,  his  encouragement 

of  art  and  literature,  440. 
Ptolemy,  the  fourth,  443. 
Ptolemy,  the  seventh,  443. 
Pythagoras,  86. 

Q. 

Quintilian,  his  criticisms  of  Aeschylus, 
"5. 

R. 

Racine,  observation  of,  105.  Admira- 
tion for  Euripides,  232.  His  PhMre, 
240. 

Realism,  in  Euripides,  218.  A  natural 
development  in  Greek  tragedy,  227. 
Not  carried  to  excess  by  Euripides, 
228.  Exhibition  of  horrors  on  the 
stage,  325. 

Recitative,  mostly  emplojred  in  the  ana- 
paestic metre,  374. 

Religion,  connexion  with  the  drama,  4. 
Religious  tone  of  the  Aesdiylean 
drama,  66, 86.  Spiritual  characterof  the 
sixth  century,  87.  Religious  opinions 
of  Aeschylus,  87.  His  attitude 
towards  the  mythology,  88.  The 
religious  element  in  Sophocles,  i68. 
His  treatment  of  the  mythology,  169. 
More  secular  tone  of  the  Enripidean 
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drama,  225,  331.  Attitude  of 
Euripides  towards  the  national  belief, 
a6i.  His  religious  Wews,  269.  The 
Bacchae,  313.  Moral  depth  of  Greek 
tragedy,  323. 

Representation,  manner  of,  improved 
by  Aeschylus,  67 ;  by  Sophocles,  14a. 
Varied  character  of,  327. 

Reproduction,  the,  of  plays  of  Aeschylus 
at  Athens,  59,  413.  Of  plays  of 
other  poets  at  Athens,  4aa  Of  plays 
in  general,  448.  Confined  from  the 
first  to  the  works  of  the  three  great 
poets,  448.  Latterly  confined  in  the 
main  to  Euripides,  449.  Representa- 
tion of  parts  of  plays,  450. 

Refenge,  opinion  of  Euripides  oooocrn- 
ing,  378. 

•Ptt^M«»  437. 

Rhapsodisti,  their  manner  of  redtal,  3a. 

Rhegium,  Greek  tragedy  at,  454. 

Rhesus,  the,  of  Euripides,  no  prologue 
in,  348.  Question  of  its  authenticity, 
384.    Character  of  the  play,  385. 

Rhetoric,  in  Sophocles,  167,  1 88.  In 
Euripides,  335.    In  the  later  tragedy, 

433. 
Roman    drama,    the,    borrowed    from 

Greece,  3.    Satyric  plays  neglected 

by  the  Romans,  395.    The  chorus  in 

Roman  tragedy,  453. 

Rome,  performances  of  Greek  tragedy 

ati  455- 
Rural  Dionysia,  8. 

S. 

Salamis,  connexion  of  Euripides  with, 
305  (note),  313. 

Samos,  Athenian  expedition  to,  182. 

ZoTvpoi,  name  for  satyric  plays,  389. 

Sat)  ric  drama,  the,  invented  by  Pratinas, 
44.  Excellence  of  Choerilus  in,  40. 
Satyric  plays  of  Euripides,  209.  The 
Alcestis  partially  satyric,  386.  The 
Cyclops,  317.  Form  and  character 
of  the  satyric  drama,  390.  Decline 
of  its  popularity,  394.  Character  in 
later  times,  395.  Excellence  of 
Aeschylus  and  Achaeus  in,  408. 
Reforms  of  Sositheus,  443. 


Satyrs,  the,  character  of,  7.  In  the 
dithyramb^  15.    In  satyric  plays,  41, 

317*  3^*394- 
Savri^  Ivoivtif,  43a 

Scenery,  the^  invention  of,  68,  143. 
More  elaborate  in  the  later  plays  of 
Aeschylus,  69^ 

Schlegd,  his  attacks  on  Euripides,  226. 
Opinion  of  Goethe  concerning,  233. 
His  theory  about  the  Euripidean 
prologue,  250. 

Scholia,  the,  on  Greek  tragedies,  100 
(note),  179  (note). 

Scopelianus,  447. 

Seniachidae,  worship  of  Dionysus  at,  27. 

Sff^oi  0<a/,  I20. 

Seneca,  his  picture  of  Deianeira,  189. 

Septem,  the,  of  Aeschylus,  structure  of, 
63, 108.  Impressiveness  of  the  dances 
in,  7a  Celebrity  o^  loi.  Date, 
106.  Part  of  a  trilogy,  106.  Ter- 
mination of,  107.  Blartial  character 
of,  108.    Title  of,  397,  398. 

Serapieia,  the,  436. 

Shakespeare,  his  Winter's  Tale,  288. 
Moral  significance  of  his  plays,  324. 
His  character-drawing,  336.  Changes 
of  scene  in,  341.  Tranquil  dose  of 
his  scenes,  341.  His  versification, 
374.  Combination  of  prose  and 
verse,  377. 

Shelley,  his  criticism  on  Paradise  Lost, 
113.     His  Prometheus,  1 14. 

Shirley,  his  versification,  374. 

Sicily,  visited  by  Aeschylus,  5a  Popu- 
larity of  Euripides  in,  318. 

S/mkmt,  391. 

Sileni,  followers  of  Dionysus,  7,  8.  In 
satyric  plays,  389. 

Simonides,  his  *  tragedies,'  24.  Elegy 
on  Marathon,  49*  Residence  at 
Syracuse,  53.  Division  of  his  lyrics 
into  cola,  387. 

Sisyphus,  the,  of  Aeschylus,  99. 

iMrp^,  29. 

Slavery,  opinions  of  Euripides  on,  277. 

Socrates,  friend  of  Euripides,  207.  In- 
fluence on  Euripides,  307  (note). 
Views  compared  with  those  of 
Euripides,  377. 

Solon,  his  opinion  about  Thespb,  37. 
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Sophocles,  imitates  Phrynichas,  45. 
His  criticism  on  Aeschylus,  73.  Birth 
and  parentage,  ia6.  Edncation,  127. 
First  appearance  as  a  dramatist,  1 38. 
Dramatic  career,  ia8.  Nnmber  of 
plays,  129.  Connexion  with  public 
affairs,  129.  Religions  offices,  131. 
Family,  133.  Supposed  prosecution 
by  lophon,  133.  Character,  134. 
Death,  136.  Portraits,  137.  Im- 
provements in  the  structure  of  tragedy, 
138.  Abandons  the  trilogy,  140. 
Changes  in  the  tone  of  tragedyi  141  ; 
in  the  manner  of  representation,  142. 
Choice  of  subjects,  143.  Construc- 
tion of  plots,  144.  Unity  of  action 
in,  148.  Plausibility  of  his  plots, 
149.  Narrative  speeches,  150. 
Spectacular  effects,  151.  Character 
of  the  Sophoclean  chorus,  151 ;  its 
double  functions,  153;  its  diare  in 
the  action,  155.  The  characters  in 
Sophocles,  156;  ideal,  157;  varied 
in  type,  158.  His  diction,  161 ;  its 
intricacy,  163;  difficulty,  165. 
Coinage  of  new  words,  166.  Meta- 
phors, 167.  Rhetoric,  168.  Religions 
ideas,  168.  Attitude  towards  the 
mythology,  169.  Opinions  concern- 
ing divine  government,  1 70.  Supposed 
pessimism,  1 73.  Belief  in  immortality, 
174.  Irony,  174.  The  extant  plays, 
179.  Their  chronological  order,  180. 
Antigone,  183.  Ajax,  186.  Trachi- 
niae,  188.  Electra,  191.  Oedipus 
Tyrannus,  193.  Philoctetes,  194. 
Oedipus  Coloneus,  198.  Reputation, 
300.  Imitations  of  Homer,  303. 
Occasional  bathos,  185  (note).  The 
most  perfect  representative  of  Greek 
tragedy,  338.  Hu  prologues,  351. 
Treatment  of  the  commus,  361. 
Paucity  of  stage  lyrics  in,  363.  Use 
of  the  trochaic  tetrameter,  370. 
Treatment  of  the  iambic,  373.  Lyrical 
metres,  376.  Tragic  poets  among 
his  descendants,  414,  445.  His  plays 
seldom  reproduced  in  later  times,  448. 

Sophocles,  the  younger,  439. 

Sophocles,  tragic  poet  of  the  second 
century,  445. 


Sositheus,  his  satyric  pUys,  395.    His 

career,  442. 
Soteria,  the,  at  Acraephiae^  436.    A 

Delphi,  436,  453. 
Spain,  Greek  tragedy  in,  439. 
Sparta,   Athenian    animosity    against, 

188,  339,  398. 
Spectacular  effects,  in  Aeschylus,  69, 

73.  In  Sophocles,  151.  In  Euripides, 

344.     In  Greek  tragedy  generally, 

Bar- 
Sphinx,  the,  of  Aeschylus,  106,  393. 

Stage,  the,  its  use  in  the  dith3rramb,«3o. 
Extended  by  Thespis,  30;  by 
Aeschylus,  68.  Reserved  for  the 
actOTB,  Zjfit  453* 

Stage  lyrics,  363.  Metrical  structure 
of,  38a 

Stasima,  meaning  of  the  name,  356. 
Aristotle's  definition  of,  356  (note). 
Dances  in,  357.  How  sung,  358. 
Occasionally  replaced  by  commi,  358. 

Statues,  of  Aeschylus,  59,  431  (note). 
Of  Sophocles,  137.  Of  Euripides, 
314.    Of  Astydamas,  43a 

Stesichoms,  his  Oresteia,  115. 

Sthenelus,  418. 

Stichomythia,  the,  381. 

Structure,  the,  of  tragedy,  in  the  plays 
of  Thespis,  31.  Improved  by 
Aeschylus,  61 ;  by  Sophocles,  138. 
Innovations  of  Euripides,  345.  Lucid 
and  simple  character  of,  334.  The 
three  unities,  337.  Symmetry  of 
Greek  tragedy,  377.  Agathon*s  in- 
novations, 41 1.  Structure  of  the  later 
tragedy,  434. 

Subjectivity  of  treatment  in  Euripides^ 

234- 
Subjects,  the,  of  Greek  tragedy,  origin- 
ally Dionysiac,  16.  Extended  by 
Thespis,  34 ;  by  Phrynichus,  44.  In 
Aeschylus,  7a  In  Sophocles,  143. 
In  Euripides,  338.  Mainly  mytholo- 
gical, 338.  Repetitions,  330.  Moral 
significance  of,  333.  Dignified  in 
character,  333.  Fictitious  subjects 
in  Agathon,  410.  Monotony  of  in 
the  later  tragedy,  433.  Historical 
dramas  in  the  fourth  century,  433; 
in  later  times  (Appendix  U). 
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Saidas,  confusions  in,  140  (note),  425 
(note),  465,  466,  469. 

Sapplioes»  the,  ofAeschy las,  its  primitive 
strncture,  34,  62.  Analysis  of  the 
plot,  35.  Democratic  tone  of,  55. 
Date  and  position  in  the  trilogy,  loi. 
Depth  of  purpose,  loa.  Commence- 
ment of,  351.  Termination  of,  35a. 
Parodos  in,  355. 

Supplices,  the,  of  Euripides,  speech  of 
Tliesetis  in,  a 34.  Spectacalar  charac- 
ter of,  344.  The  choms,  356.  Moral 
tone  of,  a66.    Political  allusions  in, 

376,  a^.  Date,  2^,  Episodic 
nature  of  the  plot,  396.  The  parodus, 
354.  Half-choruses  in,  358.  Commus 
in,  360. 

Susarion,  settles  in  Tcaria,  37. 
Syleus,  the^  of  Euripides,  393. 
S3rmmetry,  characteristic  of  Greek  art, 

377.  In  tragedy,  378.  In  the  choral 
odes,  378.  In  the  commi,  378.  In 
the  stage  lyrics,  380.  In  the  dialogue, 
381.  The  'grosse  responsioo,'  384. 
Schmidt's  Eurhythmy,  388. 

Syracuse,  the  Persae  periformed  at,  50. 

T. 

Td  Awh  T^f  aicfivrii,  359,  36 1. 

Td  Ik  tw¥  dfta^wy,  30. 

Tacitus,  intricacy  of  his  style,  163. 

Tarentum,  Greek  tragedy  at,  454. 

Tauri,  the,  human  sacrifices  among, 
$06, 

Tauropolus,  epithet  of  Artemis,  306. 

Telephus,  the,  of  Aeschylus,  99. 

Telephus,  the,  of  Euripides,  realism  in, 
a  20. 

Telestes,  dancer  of  Aeschylus,  109. 

Terence,  his  prologues,  352. 

Tetralogy,  the,  origin  of,  96.  How 
used  by  Aeschylus,  96.  Instances  of 
his  tetralogies,  97.  Form  of,  98. 
llieories  concerning,  98.  Sometimes 
abandoned  by  Aeschylus.  99.  Aban- 
doned entirely  by  Sophocles,  140. 
Unsuited  to  the  classic  taste,  342. 
Names  of  tetralogies,  398.  The 
Pandionis  of  Philocles,  414.  The 
Lycurgeia    of   Polyphradmon,    413. 


The  Oedipodeia    of   MeletuiK|    417. 

A  tetralogy  composed  by  Plato,  see 

Appendix  L 
Thalet,  87. 
Theatre,  the,  at  Athens,  48,  51.     Large 

number  of  theatres  in  the  ancient 

world,  439  (note). 
Themistocles,his  rivalry  with  Aristeides, 

54. 
Theodectes,  life   of,  434*      Dramatic 

works,  435. 
Theologeion,  the,  invented  by  Aeschylus^ 

69. 

Theoris,  mbtress  of  Sophocles,  13a. 

Thespis,  bom  at  Icaria,  a6.  Introduces 
a  single  actor,  37.  Inventor  of  the 
tragic  dialogue,  a 8.  Acts  in  person, 
39.  Introduces  tragic  masks,  39; 
stage  and  background,  30.  DoKrip- 
tion  of  in  Horace,  30.  Stmctnie  of 
his  plays,  31,  350.  Indebtedness  to 
Epic  poetry,  33.  Subjects  of  his 
dramas,  33.  Connexion  with  Pisis- 
tratus,  36.  First  performances  at 
Athens,  37.  Conversation  with  Solon, 
37.  Takes  part  in  the  first  tragic 
contest,  37.  Death,  38.  His  pro- 
logues, 348  (note).  Called  a  *  dancer/ 
356.     Spurious  plays  of,  438. 

Thracian  Captives,  the,  of  Aeschylus, 
187. 

epia/xfios,  16. 

Tigranocerta,  Greek  tragedy  at,  439. 

Timaeus,  his  error  as  to  the  death  of 
Euripides,  304  (note). 

Timanthes,  his  representation  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia,  316. 

Timon,  447. 

Titles  of  Greek  tragedies,  395.  Mostly 
taken  from  the  chorus  or  from  the 
leading  character,  396.  Antiquity  of, 
397.  Names  of  tetralogies,  398. 
Confusion  caused  by,  398.  Remedies 
proposed  by  the  grammarians,  399. 
Incorrect  quotations  of,  401.  Lists 
of,  402. 

Tlepolemus,  443. 

Trachiniae,  the,  of  Sophocles,  disregard 
of  unity  of  time  in,  150.  The  mes- 
senger in,  160.  Tragic  irony  in,  198. 
Celebrity  of,  i8a    Date,  180,  189. 
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Mcxlera  criticisms  on,  188.  Character 
ofDeianeira,  189;  of  Hercules,  190. 
Relation  to  the  Hercules  Furens  and 
Supplicesof  £aripides,  189.  Structure 
of,  190. 

Tragi-comedy,  invented  by  Euripides, 
333. 

Tpayigdt  Tp6vot,  a  a. 

Tpay^^Of  origin  of  the  word,  a  a. 

T/w7y8<Jf,  447. 

Trilogy,  see  Tetralogy. 

Triptolemus,  the,  of  Sophocles,  144. 

Troades,  tlie,  of  Euripides,  character  of 
Helen  in,  a  19.  Rhetoric  in,  a36. 
Episodic  nature  of  the  plot,  a43. 
Date  and  general  character,  300. 

Trochaic  tetrameter,  in  the  dithyramb, 
ao.  In  Tbespis,  3a.  Revived  by 
Euripides,  383.  In  the  Iphigeneia 
in  Aulide,  315.  Employment  of 
by  the  poets  of  the  fifth  century, 

371. 

Tiiillo,  the  Council  of,  abolishes  thea- 
trical performances,  461. 

Tvp0aoiaf  14. 

Tyonichus,  his  paean,  57.  • 

U. 

Unity,  the,  of  action  in  Aeschylus,  73. 
Of  time  in  Aeschylus,  75.  Of  action 
in  Sophocles,  148.  Of  time  in  the 
Trachiniae,  189.  Of  action  in 
Euripides,  a39,  a4a.  Of  time  in 
Euripides,  a43.  Of  action  in  Greek 
tragedy,  338.  Of  time  in  Greek 
tragedy,  339.  Of  place  in  Greek 
tragedy,  340.  Ancient  observance  of 
the  unities  due  partly  to  the  chorus, 
341 ;    mainly    to    the    tendency    of 


classical  taste,  34a.    The  unities  on 
the  modem  stage,  343. 
'TwoKptriis,  a7,  447. 

V. 

Virgil,  character  of  Aeneas  in,   11  a. 

Intricacy    of  his    style,    163,    164. 

Reference  to  Sophocles,  aoa. 
Vitmvius,  his  description  of  the  Greek 

theatre,  453. 
Voltaire,  his  Oreste,  147.    His  Oedipe, 

150,  159,  339.   His  theory  concerning 

the  dignity  of  tragedy. 

W. 

Waggons,  said  to  have  been  used  by 

Thespis,  30. 
Wine-lees,  said  to  have  been  used  by 

Thespis,  30. 
Women,  views  of  Euripides  concerning, 

378. 
Women  of  Aetna,  the,  of  Aeschylus,  50. 

X. 

Xenocles,  the  elder,  415. 
Xenocles,  the  younger,  43a. 
Xenophanes,  87. 

Xenophon,  his  opinion  of  SophocleSy 
aoi. 

Z. 

Zeus,  conception  of  in  Aeschylus,  87. 
His  name,  89.  Relation  to  the  earth 
deities,  91.  In  the  Prometheus,  11 1* 
Conception  of  in  Sophocles,  170. 
His  conduct  censured  in  the  Hercidet 
Furens,  263.  Conception  of  in 
Euripides,  a  70  (notes). 
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